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EDITORIAL 

G reat inlerost was arousocl in Planting and other circle.?, when at the 
last Annual Weeting in Bangalore, the Chairman in his Address 
/)ireei Passeaiier possibility of tlicro being inaugurated a direct, 

\rn’/ie fnmi regular service of good passongor steamers from Cochin. 
t'liekiH t,i the Por ii),v }j(‘ncfil ol those Planters who were not at the 

Ltided AiHiidom Aiunutl Moiling or who have not road the Book of Procee¬ 
dings, we will briefly ree.tpiUilato llio main points mentioned by the 
Chairman, Firstly, the eon version of the present motre-gaugo railway from 
Bniakulam to Shonumr into a broad-gauge lino now Ijeing undeitaken by 
the t'oehin Ihirbar, will link tip the Ilarhour with the main Madras lines and 
iU'etmdly he inentioncii that the Ihirbottr was now an all-tho-ycar round 
ilarbour with berllis for ships up to 700 ft. in length. Those advatxtages are 
oitvioits for Plaunrs whoso pkuitiug areas arc situatoil on tho Western Ghats 
—and tliey are in the nitijority —for tho natural outlet of their produce is to 
tho west. 

Since the Chairtran deliverwi his a<ldro.s8 however, many more improve¬ 
ments have taken place with the result that at the present time Cochin 
Harbour can take tl»o largest steamer that can pa.ss through the Suez Canal, 
and all steamers lojul or tmloful within tho liarbour itself whilst they can 
also enter or leave Harlwur at any state ot the tide. 

Train timings, as they are at prc.scnt, enable passengers to arrive in time 
for embarkation on the day of sailhig, and *rom the West Coast, Nilgiris awj 
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Anamallais it would entail no more than a twelve hours’ railway journos-. 
The Hig^h Range are even more fortunate; for, in their case, thanks to their 
newly-opened western outlei road, a four hours’ motor trip is all that is 
necessary. The same applies almost equally to Mundakayam witli Central 
Travancore and South Travaucoro an hour or two fnrlhtM' away. 

The effons of the pet)ple responsiolc, iu opening up a Homeward 
route tt)r Planters direct trom the West Coast to Europe, un(lou]>tcdI> deset \e 
support, and with the inany advantages in ih-^ lavoiir, e.g., the ol)\ious s i\ ing 
in time and money, owing to no intcrmeditite journey before etnbarkatittn, 
there is no doubt il should piovc a very sucocssful venture* 

Further details regarding passage rates will be given in our Advertise¬ 
ment columns at some future date. 


: o 


NOTES FROM ALL OUARFERS 

A NEW Use for Rubber. 

By means of a new process recently introduced by (me of th<‘ leading 
American tyre firms, the transplanting of trees, shrubs, and flowers can n<»w 
be undertaken with far greater safety than hitherto and with practically no 
danger of the plants dying back. The process, which was dcvclop(Hl durin;: 
experimental -w-ork, involves the use of rubber in solution as a preservative 
of the plants during moving. Plants to be shipped or truusplautcd arc 
dipped in the solution so that they are coated to prevent the dissipation oi 
moisture and to retain the shape and colour pigmeuts of the original folLago, 
Fruit trees and large ornamental shrubs which it would be awkward to dip 
are sprayed wdth the solution. The thickness of the deposit is varEcxl from 
one to two-thousandths of an inch, according to the length of time tlic plant 
is to remain out of the earth. vSotiie trees have been kept under the rublH‘r 
coat as long as nine months without serious harm. 

^ iir 9f( 

AHOTHHR PtNK FOR NFXmRCT OF TyRX^S. 

A fine of 15y* was imposed by the Ongar Bench last week on a nu^or-^ 
cyclist for failing to properly maintain the tyres of his inotor-cyde coiulri* 
nation. A police constable stated that the tyros wore as thin as paper unci 
had involved the rider in air accident. Tiio Chairman said that the offence, 
although not familiar to the public, was serious, and future cases would be 
more severely dealt with. 

^ ^ ^ 

A Tea aki> Cofbek OppORi'UNm. 

There is a great potential market for tea and coffee which is n<m 
enjoyed exclusively by the makers of * pops' and * fizzy waters,’ and which 
has not been attacked aggressively by either tea or coffee interests. This is 
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pointed out with supporting statistics by Trade Director L. Beling, of the 
Indian Tea Bureau, New York, in the October Indian Tea Tips, official organ 
of the bureau. ‘ And further [he continues], let us mark the fact that 
America is not the great cofiCee-consuming nation that some of our foreign 
informers paint it. A study of U. S. Government figures suffice to show the 
position of coffee in the beverage list. Now ! here is the point: Why not 
make an aggressive drive on the market controlled by synthetic and soft 
drinks ? Why not make inroads on this profitable ground ? . . . There is 
plenty of gallonage for tea to go after without woriying about coffee. Coffee 
is in the same position as is tea/ 

If confirmation is needed of the importance of the market now occupied 
by serated beverages in the United States, it is to be found in statistics of the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, the national trade association 
of the manufacturers of * soft drinks, ’ which launched an intensive campaign 
in 1924. These show that the total consumption of such beverages in the 
U. S. in 1924 was 8,000,000,000 half-pint bottles; in 1925,9,014,000,000; 
and in 1926, 10,002,502,500—a 25 per cent increase in two years. One of 
the slogans used was to the effect that caiffionated beverages offered the most 
convenient form of entertainment to be served when unexpected company 
drops in* It would seem a more appropriate slogan for tea and coffee. 

Jff 5li *4: ^ 

Italv to Grow Coffee in Africa, 

Premier Mussolini has directed that coffee-growing shall be established 
on a profitable basis in the Italian colony of Eriiera, north of Abyssinia, in 
Africa. Italian settlers in Eritera are to be given 11,250 acres of land, and 
each settler will be supplied with the necessary technical instruction for deve¬ 
loping the trees. Last year Italy imported more than 100,000,000 pounds of 
coffee from Brazil and Venezuela. The Government estimates that Eritera 
will he capable of producing ten or eleven million pounds, when the scheme 
is working. A wide road is to be built from the coffee region to Massaia, 
the principal port, whence the coffee will be exported to Italy. 

5*e :ls Jje 

Some SimstituTEs for Tea. 

* In India various sorts of infusions pass for tea/ says Kim, in his 
column * Here and There ’ in 7"kc Siaimmn. < I speak not of sundry poison* 
ous decoctions made with the original and only tea loaf by khansamahs and 
so foith, but of the teas made unto themselves by India’s toiling millions, or 
foisted on them by the wily dealer of the bazaar. ^ There are, I suppose, a 
thousand and one plants that will make m infusion of some sort or other* 
They are sometimes medicinal like chiretta—and sometimes poisonous* But 
there are also harmless aromatic drinks that take the place of fifth-rate tea 
and can even stand a charge of milk and sugar. On the slopes of the Hima¬ 
layas I have seen what the hillmen call maindhi, a small leafed shrubs 
the stalks of which is brewed a bitter and pungent liquid that sttodj® 
talks compared with ordinary tea. But the hillmen Jte sa^ 

strengthens their nerves and gives them clear heads on giddjf 
me it was ^ \ 
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TEA PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

REPORT BY THE FOOD COUNCfL TO TUB PRlivSlDBNU' 

OF TUB BOARD OF TRADE 

Ttm followinft report by the FtuKl Council to the Piositkuii of the Board 
of Trade ropjardhiir 'Pea prices in the United Kini*dom is rcprtHiuml lor 
g^encral information:— 

Sir,— 

1. (Jieesi/on hi the Heme of Commons.-^Xw a yucHtion pul to yon in the 
House o£ Commons on December 9,1030, Mr. Womerslcy, M.P., asked il 
yon had any evidence wliother the retail price eharf^od for tea rctk'cted the 
reductioUvSin the wholesale price, and if yon would base invcstii>nli'nis mailo 
into this matter. In reply you stated that the Board of Trade thM uul have 
sufficient evidence before them to enable them to exprossa considered opinion 
and that yon were asking Ihc Food Council for a report on the (piesi ion. In 
a Supplementary Question it wavS suggestod that the Pood C'oniu il should also 
investigate the coupon system of selling tea and its t*esuUs. Wo have, 
therefore, made investigations into those matters and now lUH'soiit a rt‘porl tv> 
yotn 

2. We assume that the term ‘ wholesale pri<.c, * which was used in the 
Parliamentary Question of December t), 1930, means the price oi tea soki by 
public auction in the Mincing Lane Sale Rooms, and we have used flic Utiu in 
that sense throughout this Report. In the first place wethmight il desirable 
to have the benefit of the views of certain bodies representative ui iradtu's in 
tea and we communicated, therefore, with the Pccloralioii of (irocers' Associa¬ 
tions of the United Kingdom, the wSeoltish Fodoration of (»rocers^ and 
Provision Merchants’ Associations, the Tea Buyers’ AvSSociation, and the 
United Kingdom Association of Multijilc Shop Proprietors. Wo tdso 
communicated with the following Companies;— 

Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd. 

Lipton, Ltd. 

MayiK)le Ddiry Co., Ltd, 

Meadow Dairy Co., Ltd. 

Messrs. Brooke Bond & Co., Ltd. 

The International Ton Company’s Stores, Ltd. 

Messrs. J. Lyons & Co , Ltd. 

The Majsiwattco Tea Co., Ltd*, and (through tlu' PariuinuMitary 
Committee of the Co-operaiive Congress) with thelSuglLsh cui<t >Scuttish Joint 
Co-operative Wliolcsale Society, Ltd. 

3. ^ l/iews ojf the trade m prices andproliis,'‘-^Ovx first rc<ju<'st to the above 
associations and trading bodies was fur their views on the (jucstion nuse<l in 
the House of Commons, viz., whether retail ]>rice.s t)f toaretlcct the rctluctions 
in wholesale (auction) prices. We also made to the associations n supple¬ 
mentary request for information as to the trend of margins ol profit in the 
wholesale and retail tea trades during the past G years. Whilst some of our 
corresi^ndents have not dealt specifically in their replies with these questions, 
the opinion expressed by most is that the retail prices of tea have reflectod 
declines in the wholesale prices. As regards margins of profit the Federation 
of Grocers’ Associations of the United Kingdom have replied that the margins 
of profit in the wholesale trade are down and in the retail trade decidedly 
down.^ The Scottish Federation of Grocers’ and Provision Merchants’* 
Associations state that their Executive Committee have no information 
available regarding the wholesale trade but that they are of opinion that as far 


The Allied Suppliers, Ltd, ^ 

I 
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as the retail trade is concerned the trend of margins of profits during the last 
6 years has been in a downward direction. The Tea Buyers’ Association 
replied that the Association, being an organization of wholOvSale buyers on the 
London market, had no information available, and the United Kingdom 
Association of Multiple Shop Propiietors stated that as wo had conimmricated 
direct with most of their members it would not be necessary for the Associa¬ 
tion to take the matter further. 

4. Margins since —On the 5th May 1921, the duty on foreign teas 
was reduced from 8d, to 4rf. per lb. and the duty on Empire teas from to 

per lb. Those reduced rates of diitv remained in force until April 21st, 
1929, when all duties on tea ceased. The average duty paid during this 
period on all tea entering into consumption in the United Kingdom was S^d. 
per lb. The Annex to this Report gives a comparison over the last 7 years 
of the average wholesale (auction) pricCvS of all tea sold in the Mincing Lane 
Auction Rooms with the average retail prices publivshed by the MinivStry of 
Labour. The figures given in the last column represent the gross margins 
obtained by tea distributors wholesale and retail together. A lag of 3 months 
has been allowed between the wholesale prices and the retail prices. We 
understand that the length of time which elapses between sales at ptiblic 
auction and retail sales of the same tea, may vary from as little as one month 
to as much as a year, the latter period being exception«al and due to the fact 
that distributing firms may purchase for use throughout the year special 
qualities of tea which are available only at one season. Wc consider, how¬ 
ever, that for the bulk of lea entering into consumption it is not unreasonable 
to allow for a lag of 3 months between wholesale and retail prices. 

At the beginning of the period un<lor review the margin between whole¬ 
sale and retail prices was Sd* a lb. and then fell to 3d, per lb., a lower margin 
than any shewn in the succeeding years. During 1930 the margins were 
higher than in any preceding year, whilst the margin for the second quarter 
of 1931 rose to over lOd, a lb., the highest margin shewn in the list. The 
following table eliminates vShort-term fluctuations in prices by averaging the 
figures over a year :— 


Average wholebttlo (auction) price 
(w<nghtc<l by quantities sold). 

Ministry of babour average 
Kottth Price*#. 

DifiPereixee 
between 
wholesale 
(auction) 
prices 
and retail 
prices less 
duty.' 

Period. 

Per lb. 

Period. 

Per lb. 

i»or lb. 

Oct. 1924 to Sept. 192.'! 
Oct. 1925 to Sept. 1920 
Oct. 1920 to Sept. 1927 
Oct. 1927 to Sept. 1928 
Oct. 1928 to Sept. 1929 
Oct. 1929 to Sept. 1930 
Oct. 1930 to Mar. 1931 

j. d. 

1 6-01 

1 7'«3 

1 6*43 

1 S-39 

1 4-95 

1 2'9S 

1 1*23 

January to Dec. 1925... 
January to Dec. 1926... 
January to Dec. 1927... 
January to Dec. X92B... 
January to Dec. 1929... 
January to Dec. 1930... 
January to June 1931... 

s, d. 

2 5*31 

2 S'.35 

2 4'67 

2 4'87 

2 P75 

X 1P7S 

1 li'2S 

d, 

6'90 

6*02 

6*74 

7*98 

7'80 

8*80 

10*02 

. 


* Average rate oJ duty on all tea 

... ... ««« 3ii. pvribi 

lt»20 ... ... ... Itf. perlb. 
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5. Prices in 1^31 .—During the year li>3() the average weighted price 

of all tea sold in the Mincing Lane Auction Rooms was Ia. per Ih., and 

the price at the end of December was approximately Is. ty. per lb. The 
year 1931 has been remarkable for a sharp tlecline frotn thi.s price level. The 
average weighted price of all tea sold in the Mincing Lane Auction Rooms 
in the week endal January 8th, 1931, was just over Ls. 3f/. per lb. and 
within 2 months the price had (Icelined to ]0-7()</. tier lb. Although tluring 
the latter part of March and the month of April then' was a riH<s jiriees 
declined once more during May and for the week ended 2nd July, 1931, the 
average weighted price of all tea solil in the Jilincing Lane Auction Rooms 
was 8'S7cf. per lb. The wide margin hetwes'n wholesale prices in the tirst 
quarter and retail prices in the second quarter of lil31 was the re.stilt of the 
remarkable fall in wholo.sale prices during the first quarter of the year. 
Reductions of 2ci. a lb. were made in retail prices by ccrtaiit distributors in 
May and other distributors followed by reducing retail prices two months 
later by 2ei. a lb. for some grades and id. a lb. for others. The efTcc't of 
the earlier reductions is seen in the fall of 1 ](/. per lb. in the Ministry of 
Labour’s average price for tea between May 1st and July 1st (/>., from l.f. 
lljrf. to Is. lOd. per lb.). The effect of the later reductions remains to 
be seen. 

Our conclusions arc stated at the end of this Report. 

6. THe Coupon System .—In our communication to the trade associations 
and tea distributors we asked for comment on the coupon or free gift system 
in connection with sale.s of tea. The majority of our correspondents made in 
their replies no comment of this particular tiuosLion, bnt one wholo.sale distri¬ 
butor expressed the view that criticisms against the coupon system were not 
unbiassed since they were usually raised by lho.so whose turnover had suilerocl 
as a result of the system. Another distributor, however, expressed strong 
opposition to this form of trading and stated that any scheme such as bonus 
or gift schemes used as inducements to buy tea and foodstuffs of any kind 
should be made illegal. Both the Federation of Grocers’ Associations of the 
United Kingdom and the Scottish Federation of Grocers' and Provision 
Merchants’ Associations state that they are opposed to the system of giving 
gifts in return for coupons. The Scottish Fecloratton, as a result of f>ur 
communication, made test purcha.ses of tea with which were associated 
dividends, trading stamps or free gift coupons, and of lea sokl witlunil any 
such inducements. In all 30 samples wore purcha.stxl al retail shops and 
were submitted under cipher to an expert. Of these teas 18 carried with 
them either dividends, trading stamps or coupons for gifts, and in connection 
with these the following particulars have been subnnttcd to us 


Retail price per 
lb. paid for tea 
carrying 
dividends, 
trading stamps, 
or conpons. 



Expert’s 

retail 

valuation. 

3/-(dividend) ... 

... 

... 

... 2/8 

3/- 

... 

... 

... 2/4 

1/4 „ 

... 

ft# » 

... lOrf. to 1/- 

2/8 (tradings stamps) 

... 

#ft# 

... 1/4 

2/4 

... 

# » ft 

... 1/- poor. 
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Retail price per 
lb. paid for tea 
carrying 
divir1eud«, 
trading stamps, 
or coupoftH. 


Expert^s 

retail 

valuation. 


1/8 (trading stamps) 
2/4 (Coupon) 

1/4 „ 

2/4 

2/4 „ 

2/4 „ 

2/8 „ 

1 /- 

1/8 „ 

2 /- . 

2 /- . 

3 /- . 

3 /- . 


1 /- 

1/8 good. 
1/-to 1/2 
1/4 to 1/6 
1/-to 1/2 
1/8 good. 
1/6 
1 /- 
1/2 

1/8 poor. 
1/4 

2/4 poor. 
2/4 


The following are particulars given of the teas which did not bear 
dividends, trading stamps or coupons for gifts of any description:— 


Retail price per 
lb* paid for tea 
not carrying 
dividends, 
trading atampa 
or coupons 



Expert’s 

valuation. 

1/* 

» « V 


lOrf. to 1/- 

1/10 ... 

, 


2/4 

2/8 

W« 4 

4 •• 

2/8 

2/4 


1# 

2/4 

2/8 


« Aft 

... 2/4 

1/4 

« 4 * 


1/2 

2/- 


« « f 

1/8 

1/4 



1/6 

,2/8 . ... 

• 

• » « 

... 2/4 to 2/8 

2/8 



, , :2/4,to^/^.,;^,,,„ 

. / m-f, ' i * ‘r'' j i 

2/8 ■ ' V' 

* •« 

' “ V 

, ' • *'■ ' 1 '■ T , i * 

1/8 



.nbQjl' 
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The Federation express the opinion that these test purchases, made at 
random, support their contention that the so-callcd_gifts associated-with 
articles of food have the effect of decreasing the quality of the commodity 
■with which they are associated. Our views on this matter are set forth in 
the Conclusions to this Report. 


Conclusions 
(i) Tea Prices 

7. We have assumed that the object of the Parliamentary Question 
with which this enquiry originated was to ascertain whether the reductions 
in the wholesale (auction) prices of tea have been fully passed on to the 
consumer or have in part been retained by the wholesale and/or retail 
distributors. 

A complete answer to this question could be given only after the 
ascertainment of the profits obtained on tea by a considerjible number of 
each of the classes of distributors. 

Apart from difficulties which might be experienced in securing acces.s 
to an adequate number of accounts, we anticipate that it would require 
considerable investigation to determine the proper allocation of costs to the 
tea trade of retailers most of whom are dealing also in other foodstuffs. 

In the present circumstances it has .been necessary for us to confine our 
investigation to the records of auction and retail prices which have been 
published, and the one conclusion which definitely emerges is that, as the 
Imperial Economic Committee pointed out in their Report of January eth, 1931 
(par. 105), the margins between average retail prices (Ministry of Labour 
figures) and the average costs of tea to the wholesale distributor have 
widened considerably of recent years. 


(2) Coupons 

8. ' From the information supplied to us by the Scottish Federation of 
Grocers' and Provision Merchants’ Associations it appears to us that the 
coupon system of trading in tea has little, if anything, to commend it from 
the point of view of the consumer. The system lends itself to the method 
of trading described by the Federation under which the quality of the article 
may be depreciated to an extent which the consumer cannot gauge. It is, 
however, one which applies to a wide range of articles as wdl as tea, and its 
prevention could only be effected by legislation. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Sgd.) ALLAN POWELL, 

Chairman, 


The Rt. Hom William Graham, M.P., 
President of the Board of Trade. 

A - Both July, mi. 
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Annex 


Tea Prices 


Comparmn behveen Wholesale {Aucimi) Prices and Retail Prices^ 1921-31 

(Quarterly Averages) 


Average prices of all Te? 
auction (compiled from Te 
Association Market Re 

Period 

IS sold at 
a Brokers’ 
ports) 

Per lb. 

Average retail price (comj 
prices quoted in ^ Mini? 
Labour Gazette * 

Period 

ailed from 
>try of 
) 

Per lb. 

Difference 
between 
auction 
price 
and retail 
price less 
duty* 

Per lb. 



s. 

d. 




s. 

d. 

d. 

3rd quarter 1924 

1 

7‘9S 

4th quarter 3924 

2 

4*50 

5*05 

4tli 

>> >1 
,, 1925 

1 IMO 

1st 

♦1 

1925 

2 

5*67 

3-07 

1st 

1 

6*84 

2nd 

II 

II ••• 

2 

5*50 

M6 

2ad 

»> >» 

1 

5*07 

3rd 

II 

> 1 MK 

2 

S'17 

8*60 

3rd 

it »i ••• 

1 

4’6S 

4th 

11 


2 

4*92 

S'74 

4th 

it ft •** 

„ 1926 

1 

7-70 

1st 


1926 

2 

5*17 

5*97 

1st 

1 

9‘41 

2nd 



2 

S'25 

4*34 

2ad 

*» >) 

1 

8*00 

3rd 

11 

I» 

2 

5*50 

6*00 

3rd 

M l» 

1 

6*05 

4th 

1 1 

II M* 

1927 

2 

5-50 

7*95 

4th 

»» If 

1927 

1 

6-01 

1st 

II 

2 

4*75 

7*24 

1st 

1 

4’52 

2nd 



2 

4'SO 

8*48 

2nd 

tt it ••• 

1 

6*61 

3rd 



2 

4*50 

6*39 

3rd 

»» M 

1 

8 72 

4th 



2 

4*92 

4*70 

4th 

ft it 

1 

8*43 

1st 

Ik 

1928 

2 

S'00 

5*07 

1st 

„ 1928 

1 

5-16 

2ad 

il 

n »»» 

2 

S'OO 

8*34 

2ad 

>» It 

1 

4'16 

3rd 

1* 


2 

4*92 

9*26 

3rd 

ft It *»* 

1 

4*33 

4th 

II 

II M* 

2 

4*58 

875 

4th 

>1 »i ' ^ 

1 

5*17 

1st 


1929 

2 

4*50 

7*83 

1st 

„ 1929 

1 

6‘20 

2nd 


II «*» 

2 

1*75 

6*80 

2ad 

lit fi •«» 

1 

S*16 

3rd 


II ««* 

2 

0*50 

7*34 

3rd 

II ft KM 

1 

3*27 

4th 

11 


2 

0*25 

8*98 

4th 

II tt *♦» 

1, 1930 

1 

2-54 

1st 

tt 

1930 

2 

0*00 

9*46 

1st 

1 

2*91 

2nd 

tv 

II M* 

1 11*75 

8*84 

2nd^ 

II It .»♦ 

1 

3*61 

3rd 

It 

II trt* 

1 11*75 

8*14 , 

3rd 

II 11 **• 

1 

2*81 

4th 

ft 

*» 

I 

n-so i 

8*69 

4th 

11 tt *•* 

1 

3*65 

lat 

tr 

1931 

1 11*50 

?8S 

1st 

„ 1931 

1 

0*60 

2nd 

If 

If K** 

1 11*00 

10*40 


• Average, a^ate of duty on all tea 
, 4th quarter 1924—, ^ / ; ■ 

1st quarter 1929 Zid* per 
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GREEN AND ARTIFICIAL MANURING 


Lecture by Agricultural Chemist 


(From Times of Ceylon of 3-12-01) 

DIFFICULT BUDGETS 

After the general meeting of the Dolosbage-Kotmale Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion yesterday at the Kotmale Club, Mr. T. Eden, Agricultural Chemist, Tea 
Research Institute, delivered a lecture on Green Manuring in relation to 
Artificial Manuring, the text of which was as follows:— 

The suggestion that I should speak to-day on the subject of Green and 
Artificial Manures involves a very wide field for one lecture. 1 have there¬ 
fore narrowed the field of enquiry do\vn to what I believe is the !Uo.st vital 
question at present; namely, the economical use of both in times of difficult 
budgets. 

We are continually being asked how the manure bill can be reduced 
without bringing about a lasting deterioration of the soil, and consequent 
harm to the tea, and particularly whether in view of the prevailing practice of 
green manuring, artificials can be omitted entirely. On more than one occa¬ 
sion, it has been suggested to me that the text-book idea that green manures 
provide large quantities of plant nutrients is not strikingly supported by 
observations spread over quite considerable periods of time. In order to 
clarify the position it will be necessary for me to describe to you step by step 
the stages in the process whereby the nutrient substance of green manures 
becomes available to the plant, and to contrast them with the process of arti¬ 
ficial manuring. 

Aktificial Manukes Income on Curkent AccotTNT 

To take the simplest case first, let us consider Uic qitcsti<jn of artificial 
manures. A good artificial manure, balanced in respect of nitrogen, potash 
and phosphate, is so to speak a source of income to the soil and the plant. 
Year by year it is spent more or less up to the hilt, and when the next year’s 
estimates are prepared it is safe to say, that most of the manure that has not 
shown itself in crop-production can virtually be written off as a bad debt. 

This is particularly the case with nitrogen. Fhosphate and potash 
manuring in excess of what the plant is able to use, may remain to exert a 
delay^ beneficial effect. If we are speaking in terms of manures which 
contain from seven to twenty per cent, of nitrogen, the chances of a resMual 
eff^t under our climatic conditions are small even for the so-called ‘ organic 
artificials ’ for even the ‘ organic artificials’ are readily decomposable into 
simple forms liable to loss in drainage. In my annual report for the current 
y^r, I shall pubUsh figures for an accurate experiment which shows that in 
ffiis year of severe S.-W. Monsoon rainfall, nitrogen supplied in the form of 
blood-meal has been dissipated as completely as nitrogen in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia, judging by crop tecoids. 
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In the light of the foregoing we can look upon artificial manures as being 
predominatingly concerned with current account, in wliich circumstances 
increase of income is felt immediately or nearly so. 

G-eebn Manures; Mainly Deposit Account 

The case of green manures is markedly different, and is less easily dealt 
with. In drawing up a balance sheet for green manures there is relatively 
little to enter under the heading of income. A leguminous green manure by 
virtue of the bacteria in its root nodules is able to fix atmospheric nitrogen, 
and to that extent the green manure taps a real .source of income. Neverthe¬ 
less although I know of no accurate experiment under tropical conditions 
from which one can assess this income, there seems little doubt that its 
potentialities are markedly less than under the conditions of temperate agri¬ 
culture. From this it follows that a large jiart of the nitrogen, in all proba¬ 
bility the largest part, and all the potash and phosphate that is built up into 
green manure tissue, come from the soil reserves. 

When therefore green stuff containing say SO lbs. of nitrogen is forked 
into the ground it does not supply SO lbs. of new nitrogen ; on the other 
hand when SO lbs. of nitrogen in the form of an artificial fertflizor i.s used it 
dpes supply SO lbs. of perfectly new nitrogen. Before we consider what 
possible benefit this withdrawal of nutrients from the soil out of range of the 
tea bush, and their return, can confer upon the tea, it will be well to pursue 
the subject a stage further. When a green manure crop removes SO lbs. of 
nitrogen from the sphere of action it is imiiossiblo practically to put the 
whole of tliat 50 lbs. back again. The nitrogen i.s distributed in roots, loaves 
and woody tissue, but it is not evenly distributed. The concentration of the 
nitrogen is greatest in the leaves which contain on the average as much as 3 
per cent. In the wood the value falls to loss than 1 per cent. Since, how¬ 
ever, the trunk of a shade tree remains, and the wootly parts of the loppings 
are discarded even though they contain only a small per cent, of nitrogen, the 
absolute gross quantity discarded is appreciable, and I doubt whether the 
balance is ever completely redressed by the income from nodules. Bush and 
cover crops have an advantage from this point of view because the proportion 
of woody tissue discarded is less, but the fact remains that there is never 
likely to bo a lumdrod per cent return of ‘ borrowed ’ nitrogen or ' nitrogen 
on depositto the soil. 

Tme Return of Niteoobn to the >Soii. and to tub Plant 

We must now consider what happens to the green manure when it i.s 
forked in, and what share the plant gets of the temporarily hoarded store. 
The amount which on decomposition, becomes readily available to the plant 
depends not only on the quantity of total nitrogen available, but on just how 
that nitrogen is locked up. I have referred to nitrogen discardeil in woody 
tissues. For reasons that I now outline, it would be injudicious to try and 
return more nitrogen by using such tissues in addition to the leaves and young 
stems. 

The nitrogen in green vegetable tissue is not immediately available to 
the growing plant, until it has undergone a series of decomposition changes. 
These charges are brought about by fungi and bauteria. These organisms 
are not however oomplste philanthropists; they clecorapose the vegetation in 
order that they may Uve and growi and they must be served first. It Is only 
what is left after their appetites are sturfeitod, that the plant can use. Xn 
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their search for foodstuffs the micro-organisms use predominantly two typos 
of food, carbonaceous food such as sugars, cellulose, and starch, anrl nitro¬ 
genous fo(xl such as proteins. Their growth intho first place sodiis to be 
conditioned by the carbonaceous resouircs and if carbon is i)roscnt in tiuantilv 
the micro-organisravS rcprcxluce themselves rapidly. These is seldom atiy 
scarcity in that direction when green manures arc forked in. by side 

with their use of carbon is their employment of nitrogen. Hooncr or later 
one of these sources gives out and a period is put to the microbial multipli¬ 
cation. 

If the carbonaceous matter is exhau.stal the quicker, all is well, for the 
excess of nitrogen is then in a form easily accessible to the plant and is so 
used. If, however, the nitrogen is exhaustal first, the organisms ttirn else¬ 
where for their nitrogen, and tind it in the soil nitrates which normally fi'od 
the plant. The result is that the only readily assimilable supply of nitrogen 
available to the plant is commandeered by the organisms, and is only relcasal 
when their multiplication ceases and death ensues. This locking up oi 
nitrogen is a well-established fact and the temporary nitrate starvation it 
produces can have very serious effects on the croj'. 

Micro-organic activity can therefore be cither good or bad, depending on 
the relative levels of carbon and nitrogen in the green manure. The critical 
balance is established when about 2 per cent, oi nitrogen is pre.sont in Ihc 
buried tissue. V alues below that mean that t he carbon content is corrcsprjiid- 
ingly high, and no available nitrogen is produced ; that in addition, soil rob¬ 
bing may occur. Values above 2 per cent, indicate that the proces,ses 
of decomposition will release the excess over 2 per cent, for the benefit of 
the crop. 

It should now be fairly clear that if one considers only one cycle of the 
whole process, green manures, grew they batten on the soil for supplies to a 
considerable extent, all that they extract cannot be returned, and of what is 
retunied, only a portion is rapidly available to the crop. It explains why the 
often-quoted statement that the green manure crop supplies so many attrac¬ 
tive-looking pounds of nitrogen, etc., is definitely mi,slcading, because fo 
reiterate the fundamentals, it is not new nitrogen and it is not all readily 
available. 

All this looks rather black for green manures but wo have looked at one 
side of the picture only so far. There is tlic steady inevitable drain of soil 
nutrients from the soil in drainage losses. Only a proportion oi ad<lc(l 
manures ever produces crop. In a temperate country such a.s England, a) 
Rothamsted where the rainfall is only 29 inches it requires 86 lbs. of 
manurial nitrogen plus soil supplies, to give a crop of wheal containing .‘50 
lbs. of nitrogen; only 60 per cent, of the manure is used, and the rest i.s a 
dead loss. Despite all that has been said, it is this a.spect of the quo.stion 
that green manures bear on. In so far as they make use of nitrogen other¬ 
wise lost in drainage they conserve the soil nitrogen supply; they prevent 
the waste of income; they recapitalise, a proportion of it, some to be 
decapitalised shortly after burying, some to remain on deposit and to make 
a small but not negligible return almost continuously. So long a.s that 
deposit remains intact, locked up with carbon, it cannot be lost in drainage, 
and it represents a comfortable bank balance on which to draw when normal 
income decreases, or when adverse circumstances, such as weather, waatefully 
dissipate fluid supplies. The process goes on continually, always withdraw* 
ing, always supplying, always conserving. 
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The capital supply of introj>en formerly £>iven for lea culture by the 
foi'ests of Ceylon, is being depleted at a considerable pace by the burning up 
of soil organic matter by oxidation process liastoncd by cultivation and tlie 
only hope of slowing it down is by green manuring, cannot conscr^'e 

nitrogen unless you conserve cnrlxm too. Portunatclv Ibe green manure 
mainilacturcs carbon compounds troin the carbon dioxi<lc or the air. That 
is the master-key to the whole situation. 

No more striking confirmation of this is needed lluni forest soil itself. 
Before the acl\ent of vegetation theic was asstirctUy lillle diffcience in the 
nitrogen content of different soils. Forest soils have kept thoir nitrogen, 
because it has been absorbed by the trees, combined with carbon and return¬ 
ed to the soil as Icat mould. 


iTAfTICAL AiUU-ICATION 

T have dealt at length with the green manure c'ycle, because the aspect 
I have described is to my mind the most important nutritional aspect in 
tropical agriculture, la what fo11ow^s I shall deal with a lew selected and 
specific points. 

An estate with a thorough green mnntirlnp, programme is husbanding its 
soil nitrogen siipidios and will conscciuenlly be in a bctier position to wculher 
the economic sforni. Whilst it follows that the total cessation of artificial 
mantning wall progressively curtail th<' nutrient supply to the crop, the 
decline will be less stw^ero than w'here no such programme is in opcralion, 
One cannot rcctmimend the dn^ppi^^? o! artificials entirely even with a green 
manure programme; Init anv curtailment i.s likel5- to 1 k' of a less permanc‘ntly 
harmful nature than in the fibscnce of green manures. 

From what I ha\e said, the success ol forking in green manures is soon 
to depend largely on the composition of green stuff at the time it is used. 
The older the \cgctation usai, the smaller its nitrogen percentage composi¬ 
tion. Thus to leave a crop to grow to large dimensions, may result in a low 
nitrogen content w'hich was soon to be inadvisable. As a general rule, green 
manures should be lopped before full flowering, as after tluat the nitrogen is 
willulrawn to the seed ; waiody tissue is to be avoided always. 

Despite certain practical obstacles there is much to be said f<)r forking 
in green manures and artificials together. TIk' nitrogen c(mtninc<l in the 
]att(T helps to stimulate the vegtSable decomposition. 11 the nitrogen 
content of the green stuff is unavt)ulably l<nv, it also helps to bring tip the 
general level above that critical 2 per cent, and to prevent soil robinng. 
Even though some of the artificials arc thus tomitorarily locked up they arc 
savotl from drainage losses and will come into action later. For a similar 
reason tlio use oi artificials of an organic typo in conjunction with green 
manures raises part of them to the category of ‘organic artiflcials* wliich 
arc tmil for unit so much more expensive. 

In conclusion, whilst I have purposely avoided any reference to the 
benefits that accrue from the use of green manures as improvers of the 
physical stale of the soil, that is an aspect of equal importance and is 
another argument for the prosecution of a far-reaching green manure 
programme. 

Following the lecture, there was an interesting discussion, after whidh 
Mr. E. S. Hector (Chairman) warmly expressed the thanks of the Associa¬ 
tion to Mr. Eden for his valuable paper# 

8 
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ORGANIC MANURES FOR COFFEE 

Even if the cofroe"i»ro\viu{j: areas of Brazil could not prctcudto UKike use 
ot organic mniiures on the scale that the smaller areas iu Bast Afiica are 
advised to do in the Bulletin we arc about to quote from so h<'cly, tluny 
is not the slightest doubt that with the help of the hundreds of Ions of their 
piilp-refuse of vegetable waste, and Adco-prepared plaut-h^ods, prr^i^crl^' 
mixed vith such fertilizers as analyvsis shows the various patches of land to 
be deficient in, the expense would repay every planter in the long^ run, no 
matter how costly the mixing up and transport of the waste refuse is at the 
start. 

If you doubt this, then by all means try and secure a copy ot Bidlctm 
No. 10 of 1930, from the Department of Agriculture at Nairobi, in Kenya 
(or, with luck, from the East African Dependencies’ Office at Charing Cnsss 
on this side) and study carefully what Mr. V, A. Becklcy, M.(\, cti'., the 
agricultural chemist over there, has to tell us. Feeling that the bulk of our 
coffee friends will never .see what Mr. Beckley says, w(^ will (piote rather 
fully from his report, but not loo fully to render it any the less wise (or 
planters to try and get hold of the original as well. 

The need of organic manures on coffee lands, wo arc told, has at last 
been realized by most planters. Green manures are oi great value and do 
benefit the soil, but in many cases, especially in coffoc-ptanting, more inten¬ 
sive organic manure is requited. At the same time, green manuring must 
not be neglected’ in favour of farmyard and similar manures; the two should 
supplement each other. 

In East Africa (and elsewhere) there appeatvS to be current a most ex¬ 
aggerated idea as to the value ot manure, i.o., the fresh dung brought in 
by the native, as compared with farmyard manure, i.e., animals’ tlroppiugs, 
preferably with the addition of litter, which has been cared for and properly 
prepared. On this point, may we Itirn for a moment to oneof the best 
recipes or instaniction.s tor preparing compost heaps that we have met with 
so far, although it was written years ago. 

Properly to prepare and obtain the best value from your compost iicaps, 
they should be built up as follows, the late Sir Alford Nicholls told us tn the 
first edition of his book Tropical A^rkuHun :—* Compost, of course, is a 
kind of farm manure composed of all the animal and vegetable refuse, and 
all animal or bird excreta that the planter can lay his hands on. Weeds, (lead 
leaves, road and gutter scrapings, dead animals, kitchen waste, and any other 
thing of the kind. These must be all heaped up together and allowed to rot, 
when a valuable manure will be formed. Its value may bo increased by 
pouring liquid manure over it, and by turning it sometimes so as to assist 
the fermentation by allowing air to enter. The addition of a small quantity 
of lime stirred into a compost heap improves the quality of the manure 
immensely as it assists in forming nitre or nitrate of potash, a very important 
fertilizing product.’ 

No smell should be tolerated. If the heap becomes objectionable it is a 
sign of oter-dryness, and liquid of some sort must be poured over it. Always 
use ^ 3 ^ drainage fotthis purpose. Builders of compost heaps must not be $ur- 
or dismayed at the heavy worh of thtning over or ‘ working ’ the 
tnaadre, we hkve always found it very hard work even with grass and weeds, 
not at all a one-man job. The results are * great,’ but the labour entailed is 
iHlfr great, so be prepared lor it 

^ See our book on Green Manures and Manuring^ pp. 466,17i. post free. 
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t’oiui'.ii"'’'! with siu'h t iiicluih jircp m .1 iiiij.Uiu*s, hwii, w lu>n iinile fresh, 
is iiseles', t>,r the imfiitidH nl Ihe pl-ihi . !( tiitisl he di'roinpaswl and 

ilie Iil.inls'initn'Hits niulcrcl suItiMe Ih-imk fhe phiuts i-an nutko uso of it. 
F.ir iM'ltcr, thcH-fous to do this tn >1 iti the t onipusi heaiJ, so that when you 
do npidv it, '_o:i ean fit 1 f.u niou't ertaiji of tile etfi-ct tt will have on the 
ti'ves and their erops. Mamtvi s Iroiii old hmiit'-, points out Mr. Hockley, is 
somewhat rottid .im! i.'i in .t ..ile iiio'« tit tor stippKinj 4 noiinshinent to the 
pl.mts. Since it h.is 1«> n esjwtsed to tin* weather, there has been a eeilain 
loss of mitrienls, iiitrojp-n h\ evaporation .aid dis-oniitosition of nitrogenous 
eompoHiKis end nitrogen, potash and idiosphales hy learhint;. On this 
important (inestion ol leaehiin;, do n'lneinher what Sir Allord Nicholas told 
us. 

TIk- Ihilletin .il .o eniinnends eenieiil•lined pits imdera roof with a dmin- 
asc sump into uhuh the esei-ss lupuii m.iv drain, to he relunuKl over the 
solids, as heitiM iwst htit e-spin a\e. As .dre-idy staled. Water may have to 
he .idded, for, no mattei what method of piep."ralion is used, it is essontial 
that the lufiteri i! he kt pi nuiist and wet) umip'eted. and this is where Adco 
comes in, (of the I ompleleiie>s of the hn.il. down aud tht* eoinpaetnoss of 
the suhseiiiuMK l■unlpav•l leaves nothin); to he tie e’red i>st‘t‘p( .siroiijj arin.s to 
turn o\er mid hienk up ih" ht'ip or to pile il oii the wajjon.s for transport. 

Whilst moisUtie i ■ mnsleil in the wav iliserihed, heavy showers must bo 
Kept away as Ihev wa-.h out the ii’,ijil-fo>«lIf not the mkrolies and the 
hfuteria as will, whilst the eotnpaet (irnmess ot Ih.* heap prevents that rapid 
termentation whieli wastes in the an the uoo ineis (hat he.avy rains can wash 
out. 

'I’m* AowNi'Miits o) Ant'o 

IHtlieito we have bet'll leisiiniiieniUnj; llii'. pveiiaration hceauso of our 
own i*\l«’riene(’with il i H' fhii w.iv, mil p.irlieiil,irs, entirely reliable, can 
lie ohtaiiu'd from Mi. ll.innatoie Kiiluinl',, oi histsilleujtues,Aileo, l.(ld,, 
7N, ilijjh Si reel, Hai|i( mien, Hert o, Iml, on fiajji: .'t. we find that Mr. Ha'klcy 
also nienUous il when he ',.us‘ 

•111 Ih" isilliii)' ot faniivurd niannre, (he inKT(»ln‘,s, rcsiumsihle, obtain 
their mitt'ii tils li'oin ■.ohihle nialt‘ii,ils in the ilung. When arlifieial farmyan! 
manure is prt'pareil, in nto'il e.ises the w.ihk* ttnterinl, sfrtiw, irrans, leiivtss, 
etc,, used eonluins msiitrieient nutiient to meet tho noodsoftho tnicrohes. 
It 1ms been ttmiui tli.ii ihesti niierolics, however, are able to function actively 
if supplk'tl with a iiu.Hime oi simi»le uitroKen eonipounds and phosphates, 
with Some lime to neutraH/,e this acids t»rmIuc<Hl, A special scries of mix- 
turfts to .SHintly these comjioiiiids is availalih' under the name of Adco.’ 

When cotTee pulp is being us<xl as a constituent of the compost there is 
no ncetl to use n iertiluer mixturo coiuainiug nitrogen; phospluite aiuilhne 
aionc are noccssaty. The pulp itself connuns un mUiyuHto supply of soluble 
nutrients to imrntlt of tlw euiuplete rotting, not duly of itsolf, hut of about 
twtcfi as uuich grass. In sneh enses itjiitly to your domt)ust US to 40 lb super* 
phosphate tind .'<5 to tip lb. ot ground liiueHtoue or (iO to lOU lb. booe mas], 
etc., per tup of your mixture When building up your pile, put idtei^'Hate 
layers of pulp iuul grass, with twice ns much grass us puip'~S»d»ilieig 
xaont if preseot, etii^ layer receiving its dressittg of the fertUixer muKtiuiei 
The wetting may prolHably be done with tiie first thick washings fro|n tee 
fermenting tanks. The grass must be wtdl trodden into tho pt# so as to 
obtain as intimate a mixture as itossible. There is no fnur of inoreaidng the 
weed populmion of a field by the use of artificial faisayaifi manure, butt 
whether the spores of ooilee berry diseese are deatroyafi ia iiakm>wiiaii 
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present, so, in areas where it is prevalent, coffee ptilp should not be used for 
composting. 

Coffee, being originally a forest plant, demands an ample supply of 
htumus, and it the optimum soil conditions for coffee culture arc to be obtain¬ 
ed, the humus content of the soil must be maintained at a high level. Green 
manuring, especially with coffee, should not be neglected. 

A Quick Crop and a Good One 

In conclusion, we are \\arned that with organic manures, unlike many 
artificial fertilizers, the plant nutrients are not readily available; they become 
so gradually, thereby offering a continual stii'ply to the plant, but this slowei 
process delays the ripening of the crop and causes the picking to be extended 
over a long period. According to authorities, the later crop is not ol such 
good quality as the earlier, and although the use of farmyard manure gives a 
larger crop, the average quality is lower than that obtained when only atli- 
ficials are used. By using artificials in conjunction with dung and composts 
(to lower the cost as well as to get nearer to a complete manure to suit the 
requirements of the crop), these effects can be partially counteracted. For 
cofiee the following programme is suggested as a guide :— 

‘ Mass applications of dung are made every three or four years, gieen 
manures are sown during the rains. To fertilize, both the green manures 
and the coffee, a dressing 200 lb. of superphosphate and 75 lb. sulphate oi 
potash per acre is given, if the green manure is a legume, and, if non-Iegu- 
minous, 100 lb. of sulphate of ammonia applied as q top dressing. Where 
the soil is amply supplied with humus one of the less soluble phosphates, 
which aic cheaper, may be used in place of superphosphate.'— Tiopkal Lite 
— Nouember^ 1931. 

-: o :- 

NOW IS THE TIME! 

GIVE THE RUBBER MANUFACTURER A CHANCE 

The first imits of the National (lovemmeiit h^r e been a bitter disappoiniEneot. No 
sedous attempt has been made to protect the interests of (lie large-scale pro¬ 
ducers of Rubber goods. There will be a sharp revulsion of feeling unless the 
Coalition is prompt in carrying out the full mandate on which they were 
returned. 

The first measures taken by the ‘ National ’ Government to Mfil their 
major pledge to the electorate have frankly been a disappointment. There 
was a definite undertaking to adopt immediate steps (a) to safeguard the 
Staple industries of this country against being undersold by cheap import¬ 
ations ; and (^) to encourage the buying of British-made goods, tliereby help¬ 
ing to reduce the adverse trade balance with its drain upon our capital 
resources. It is true that a preliminary gesture has been made by the issue 
of a Board of Trade list of commodities which are deemed to be coming into 
this cottntry ‘ in abnormal quantities ’ and are therefore to be subject to a 
duty of SO per cent. First, let us inquire what are < Abnormal quantities,’ 
Is the index figure in each case to be the volume of imports prevailing 
immediately before the scramble to evade the anticipated tariff ? And are 
these duties to be discontinued as soon as the stimulated glut subsides to 
what, for the sake of convenience, we may call the ‘ normal ’ level ? If this- 
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temporary expedient is contemplated it is making a mockei-y of Protection, 
and we shall have no hesitation in saying that the ‘ National ’ Party has won 
its majority under talso pretences. It was the condition of trade prior to 
the General Election that was bringing the country to the verge of a crisis ; 
that vvas emptying our factories and .swelling the unemployment figures to 
fantastic proportion; that was reconciling businessmen who had Cobden in 
their bones to a fiscal revolution. The story was the same in almost every 
trade except those few favoured ones who were already given the substance 
of Protection under the Safeguarding of Industries Act. These exceptions 
stood out as beacon Hghus to those whose eyes were not blinded by prejudice. 
For one thing, they triumphairtly disposed oi the Free Trade argument that 
the price of an article was increased by the amount ot the duty imposed. We 
instanced the two most striking exposure.s of this fallacy in the leading 
article last month 'J'hese were the cases ol motor cars and tyres, both of 
which have been sheltered (the latter after a grudging delay) by import duties. 
As we pointed out, so far from this Protection increasing the cost to the 
public, both cars and tyres have been cheaper than at any stage of their 
history, and there has been, moreover, an all-round expamsion of business 
with a corresponding increase in the number of the factory hands. These are 
not isolated cases taken from industries which it has been alleged, quite 
falsely, are in an exceptional position. They suffered as much as any trade 
before anti-dumping measures were adopted. _An impressive illustration in 
quite another direction, however, was provided about a week ago by 
Mr. HORF-BELisnA, Parlijimontary Secretary totlio Board oi Trade. He was 
resisting an amendment to exclude the Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act, 
1920, from the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, and pointed out that before 
the war this countiy produced 9,0()(),000 lb. weight ot synthetic dyes. Under 
the protection received by the intUistry from the licensing committee which 
controlled imports, we mamilacturod 42,.‘)00,000lb. last year, and whereas 
in wc had to import .'i;i,()()(),(IU01b. of foreign dyes,last year our imports 
fell to 4,000,000 lb. Wo provided more than !)0 per cent, of our dyestuffs 
requirements, and (»ur exports tchailed /87i),f)00. The industry gave em¬ 
ployment to nearly 8,000 highly skilled men who were repositories of secret 
processes of inestimable national vnhic. 

In the face of this evidence, and it could be piled up indefinitely, is it 
commonsenso, is it oven honest, to attack tlio menace of excessive imports by 
pro.scribing such article.^ avS tooth pastes, lipsticks, .shampoo powders, grease 
paint, and powder puffs, and ignoring the mass-productions of important 
industries that have boon suffering from the most acute forms of unfair com¬ 
petition ? We are mainly concerned with rubber in this connection, and, as it 
happens, rubber furnishes one of the most obvious examples of the ineptitude 
of this first Board of flVade Order. Protection for bicycle tyres and tubes is 
good as far as it goes, but what about rubber footwear that has been so pecu¬ 
liarly victimised by alien undercutting f The only relief given is in regard to 
heels and solos, wholly or partly of rubber, attached to boots or shoes ! A 
modicum of inquiry would have enlightened the official mind to the fact that the 
qualifying words we have italicised largely nullify any benefit to be derived 
from the Order. The materials from which these soles and heels are cut are 
to a great extent sold in sheets by the manufacturers, and so presumably 
similar sheets of foreign make could be imported without let or hindrance. 
Also, presumably, when these alien brands are attached to footwear they 
become immnne I Indeed, the deliberate intention of the Board of Trade 
would seem to be to exclude finished rubber goods, for Protection is given 
to oyercoats and mantles ‘ other than proofed coats and mantles, and coats 
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and mantles of leather and rubber and in the case of gloves ‘ of all descrip¬ 
tions (other than rubber gloves).’ Why such invidious distinctions? The 
conditions are the same wherever one looks. The Christmas market for 
rubber toys is being swamped with cheap German imports which appeal to 
the eye and pocket, but have no lasting qualities .—Rubber Ag:e. 

-; o ;- 

The following Circular letter from the Income-tax Officer, Madras, to the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India is published for the information and guidance of 
Bmploym^ who are responsible for the collection of tax on incomes chargeable under the 
head ‘Salaries and refers to Incomes between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,999.— Editor. 

INCOME-TAX-DEDUCTION AT SOURCE-INDIAN 
FINANCE ACT 1931-SECTIONS 7 and 8. 

Under Section 7 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) 
Act 1931, and Clause 1, Part I of Schedule II to the Act, tax at 2 pies in the 
rupee is recoverable on incomes between Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,999, Under 
Section 18 (2) of the Income-tax Act, XI of 1922, tax at this rate is recovera¬ 
ble at the time of payment from all income chargeable under the head 
‘ Salaries Under the proviso to this sub-section the person responsible for 
paying the income may at the time of making any deduction increase or reduce 
the amount to be deducted for the purpose of adjusting any excess or defi¬ 
ciency arising out of any previous deduction or failure to deduct. And 
under Clause 1 of Part I to Schedule II to the Indian Finance (Supplementary 
and Extending) Act, 1931, you have power in the case of all payments made 
after this Act comes into force not only to deduct Income-tax at 2 pies in the 
rupee on the amount of the pay bills but also to recover Income-tax at the 
same rate on the amount of the pay bills already passed during this year. I 
suggest that you take advantage of this provision in order that your em¬ 
ployees may be saved the inconvenience of being faced, when they are assessed 
in &e year, 1932-33, with a lump sum demand for the Income-tax due in res¬ 
pect of the current year in which no tax has been deducted in addition to going 
on to the full rate of tax, viz., 4 pies in the rupee in respect of deductions 
made druring that year. The Government of India would prefer to have 
these recoveries in respect of the earlier months of the current year spread 
over the remaining months of this year and not made in a lump sum, this 
method of recovery being again in the interest of the employee himself. 
There will be arrears of tax at 2 pies in the rupee for 9 months to recover, in 
addition to the tax at the same rate for the remaining months; and these 
arrears might be spread out by recovering 6 pies a month as arrears, the total 
tax deducted therefore being 8 pies a month for 3 months. The transition, 
th^j, to the full rate, viz., 4 pies in the next financial year will be an actual 
relief. 

2. Shmlar remarks apply to the surcharge leviable on salaries (see 
S^oo 8 the Indian (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931, and 
Pause I of Part II of Schedide II to that Act) and it would be a good thing 
if you took advantage of these peovisicais to adjust the 'deficient deduction ’ 
in respect of the earlier months. 

I have etc., 

K. NARAYAN, 
Ifuome-tax Oiticer, / Citck. 
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THE COFFEE BOARD OF GREAT BRITAIN 

A Meeting of the Coffee Board of Great Britain was held at Drury 
House, Russell Street, London, W.C., last week, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Alex. J. Parnell. 

A report to the subscribers read by Mr. Ranald Small (hon. secretary) 
stated that since the inaugural banquet in April, 1930, the Board had been 
very active. The first step was to prepare a booklet containing an illustrated 
report of the banquet speeches, a list of those present, and some extracts 
from the numerous reports appearing in the Press. A full-time secretary 
was then appointed to deal with the work of organising participation in 
exhibitions, making personal contact with representatives of the chief coffee- 
producing countries, and collecting subscriptions in this country. 

In September, 1930, the Board occupied a stand at the Grocers’ 
Exhibition, and was greatly encouraged by the interest shown by members 
of the trade, indicating that the retailors will respond whole-heartedly when¬ 
ever the campaign can be launched on a big scale. The Board has a long 
list of retailers who are anxious to hold domonstiations and arrange special 
displays with the help of the Board. In January this year, the Board 
organised a special coffee section at the Cookery and Food Exhibition at 
Olympia, and this formed one of the most prominent features of the 
exWbition. Many of those who participated reported most satisfactory 
business as a result. The Board’s exixJnses in connection with these two 
exhibitions were very small; and there is no doubt whatever that, as in the 
case of tbe inaugural banquet, the resulting publicity for coffee generally was 
far in excess of the measure of publicity which could have been obtained by 
the expenditure of a similar .sum in any other way. 

It would reatlily be realised that prevailing economic conditions made it 
impossible to raise the necessary iund for a full campaign at the present 
time. But the result of negotiations with coffee-producing countries was 
such that the Board might confidently ex]|3ect adequate financial support 
whenever world conditions improved. In the meantime, the Board had 
temporarily dispensed with the services of a paid secretary, and had no 
expenses other tlian incidental outlays for postages, etc. It would therefore 
be possible to carry on quietly, using to the best possible advantage the 
subscriptions which various members had promised to renew. 

Subscribers’ contributions amounted to ji^SSi 128. The balance sheet 
showed an excess of expenditure to date of 13s. 8d. 

—Thi Produce Markets Revim of 28ih November 1931, 


! OS- 


TEA 

Java and Sumatra,—* 

8,007 peerages were offered in Auction cat 'Thursday. Tfeese was a 
very strong market, particularly for the lower gradee, very little eleaft 
Rtoken Pekoe hefaig available under ^d. Flawtufy teas irm flma, but 
better value was available in finest tippy kinds. 
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WANTED~A GOLOSH CAMPAIGN! 

This is the season of the year when we are encouraged to renew oiii 
crusade on behalf of the golosh. It is true that, so far, we have been com¬ 
pensated for a bad summer by an exceptionally genial autumn, but the time 
must soon come when we shall once more have to endure the winter afflic¬ 
tions of sleet, slush and snow, with the accompanying discomfort and risk 
to health of damp soles and chilled feet. Hence we return to the subject of 
the inexplicable aversion of the average British male to protecting his feel 
by wearing a pair of goloshes—a precaution which is a commonplace to the 
smartly garbed American. In the United States a man puts on his rubber over¬ 
shoes as a matter of course when the streets are damp, and slips them ohE 
when he gets under cover again. The Englishman, on the contrary, will sit 
about all day with sodden leather on his feet and revile the elements, simply 
because it is not a masculine habit in this country put on goloshes. There 
is another effect of this difference of habit, which we have remarked in pre¬ 
vious references. The American never wears heavy, clumsy-looking boots, 
because he has another protection for his feet. He is as daintily shod in 
winter as in summer, and, as a result, his ‘ gum-shoes ’ are made to size and 
look as neat as a patent-leather boot. On the other hand, goloshes imposed 
on men’s winter boots in this country, with their wide, thick welts, would 
certainly not add to the elegance of shape. But then, why wear such clumsy, 
heavy footwear when there is such an expedient alternative ? Why not a 
vigorous campaign on behalf of the overshoe ?—Rubber A§‘e, 

-:o:- 

TOC H. 

Bobs Ford, the All-India padre of Toe H., is once more paying a visit to 
Madras for the Birthday festival of our Branch on December 20, and will 
stay until after Christmas. On December 26 or 27 he will be going by 
road to Wellington via Salem and Coimbatore for about a week. 

Would any one who wishes to get into touch with him send a line to 
the Hon. Secretary, Toe H., Landons Gardens, Kilpauk, Madras ? 

Bangalore Conference • 

In view of the interest taken in the gathering of men to talk over 
difficulties, political, personal, and general, in the spirit of Toe H. and in an 
entirely informal manner, without being lectured in any way, it has been 
decided to hold a conference (for want of a better word) ip. Bangalore in the 
middle of February over a long week-end. 

This is intended for anybody, and not necessarily members of Toe H. 
A nucleus will be going up from Madras, and others in various parts of the 
mofussil have already expressed their keenness to attend. There will not 
be anythirijg grhn about it. Tennis will be arranged, and it is hoped golf 
as well, the Talkies no doubt will be better than ever. 

Accommodation will be arranged at the cheapest possible rate, all-in 
costs should not amount to more than Rs. 5 a day. It is lalso hoped to 
accommodate a limited number of married couples. 

Will those interested send their names and addresses to The Conference 
Secretary, Toe H., Landons Gardens ? 

[The above was received from a correspondent on December 21, too late 
for inclusion in our last issue— Editor^ 
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AN EXPERIMENT ON DODEMA SYLLABICS 

Air ; Father O’ Flynn 


Here’s to the agents in aU their variety 
Managing agents with all their contrariety 
Money and all, and the pink of society 
Please them all nicely or God help us all. 

CHORUS Here’s a health to ye, planters asthore 

Taking life’s troubles and asking for more 
Feeding the babes and the mothers and sickly ones 
Helping the lazy ones—planters avicjfe, 

Here’s to the owner whose purse is so short just now 
Putting his shirt on or even his best vest now 
Least said soonest mended is ever the word best now 
He’ll either pull through or he’ll turn to the wall. 

Here’s a health, etc. 

Here’s to the cuiers and curios all of ’em 
Ufalufusty I you cannot bamboozle ’em 
Not if you live to be old as MethusaleUi 
Take ’em all round not bad fellows at all. 

Here’s a health, etc. 

Here’s to the * chick ’ who gets up at 6 a.m.yum 
Always the lad and a thorough good gamey ’un 
Rosy and fresh with cheeks like a geranium 
Wait till Malaria has him in thrall. 

Here’s a health, etc. 

Here’s to old Thimma and young Thimmarersesses 
Sure, of all dresses the sarai the best dress is 
Stout fellow workers through all distressesses 
Faith, without them we’d be nothing at all, 

Here’s a health, etc. 

Here’s not to the folk that can’t mind their own businesses 
Foolish commissions that give you mere dizziness 
Fill them with Epsom’s and plenty more Guinesses 
Then let the Divil away with them all, 

Sere’s a health, etc, 


.t*- iNr 
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DISTRICT NOTES 
WEST COAST 


Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the West Coast Planters’ Association, 
held in the Mooply Valley Club at 3 p.ni. on Saturday, the i9th December, 1931. 

Members Present: 

J. T- Murray (Chairman), H. J. Walmesley, T. W. H. Fitchett, 
B. St. Maur Hill, W. F. Campbell (Honorary Secretary). 

Honorary Members ; 

J. W. Ewiug, H. M. Milne. 


Visitors ; 

A. Hepburn, M. H. Preston, R. Young, C. Barton Wright. 

Before opening the Meeting, the Chairman referred to the death of 
Mr. J. H. Nicolls and the Meeting passed a vote of condolence all present 
standing. 

1. The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the Meeting. 

2. Minutes oi the last Meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

3. Mycological Station — Mundakayam .—^The Meeting went into 
Committee and after much discussion, the following resolutions were put 
forward. 

Open Meeting 

Proposed by Mr. Walmesley and seconded by Mr. St. Maur Hill_ 

(a) That ‘this Association agrees to the temporary employment of 
Mr. Taylor as officer-in-charge of the Rubber Scientific Station.’ 

Carried U7ianimously 

(b) That ‘ this Association is opposed to any further expenditure on 
opening up new land at the Station.’ 

Carried unanimously 

4. U,P.A.S.I.—^d) Mr, Walmesley placed before the Meeting the 
following statement relating to tJ.P.A.S.I. Reserves, and it was unanimously 
agreed that same be accepted by the Meeting and incorporated in the 
Minutes. 

‘ As I understand the question of U.P.A.S.L reserves is again to be 
bror^ht forward, I think it is advisable to put on record now with our 
Association the result of the scrutiny of the past accounts we have carried 
out dnrir^ the past few years. 
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A summary of Income and Expenditure was presented at the last 
Bangalore Meeting showing the following balances :— 



Credit 

Debit. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Head Office 

... 1,35,192 


Tea 

59,465 


Coffee 

58,072 


Rubber 

••• 

10,439 

Minor Products 

419 


Labour Department 

45,847 



This statement is based on 


statement prepared by the Chartered 


Accountants in 1927, and has since been brought up to date annually. Our 
investigations show that the balances in favour of Tea and Coffee do correct¬ 
ly represent the amounts oversubscribed by these products, and it is only in 
the case of Rubber that we question the figures. We consider that the 
standard rate of subscription to the Labour Department debited during the 
period 1919-1923 is excessive, and that the rate of 10 annas an acre in 1919- 
1920, and 12 annas an acre in 1920-1923 should be reduced to 6 annas an 
acre at least, which rate it was decided at the meeting in 1923 to be the fair 
fiigure to charge against rubber. 


I think it is as well to point out here that the whole capital cost of the 
Mundakayam Station and the whole running cost of that Station have been 
quite correctly charged against Rubber, and I think that if 6 annas an acre 
for the use of the Labour Department for the years 1919-1923 is charged in 
addition, it would be a fair compromise, and if accepted would settle once 
and for all the troublesome question of past balance which has been the main 
cause of dissension for years. 


At the time of the reorganization in 1918, Rubber was greatly opposed 
to an all-in subscription and proposed that subscribers to the Labour Depart¬ 
ment or the Rubber Mycological Station should each bear the whole cost of 
the Department which they wished to use. 


Rubber was finally persuaded to agree to the principle of the all-in 
subscription and one of the inducements held out was that they could then 
use the Labour Department if they wished to do so, without extra cost. It 
would be unfair to claim that Rubber should not pay anything towards the 
Labour Department during the period in question as one section of the 
rubber acreage did make very considerable use of the Department during 
these years. The average acreage of W.C.P.A. and M.P.A. during these 
years was Rubber 31,160 acres and Tea 1,176 acres. The average acreage 
of the S.T.P,A. was Rubber 7,086 acres and Tea 4,146 acres. 


The West Coast and Mundakayam Associations which comprised 73 per 
cent of the Rubber in the U.P.A.S.L made practically no use of the Depart¬ 
ment at all, but the S.T.P.A. which you will notice was 37 per cent Tea and 
comprised only 17 per cait of the Rubber in the U.P.A.S.L, used the 
Department to a very considerable extent. 


The remaining acreage of Rubber was so scattered that figures cannot 
be given. 


If everyone will agree that the meeting in 1923 was correct in deciding 
that six annas an acre for the whole of the rubber acreage was a fair fig^, 
and adjust the standard rates charged by the Chartered Accountants against 
rubber for subscription to the Labour Department for 1919-1923 to that 
amount, I think it will berMr to all parties. ' 
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This adjustment will entail a credit to Rubber in the account of 
Rs. 47,600 and a debit to the Labour Department of the same amount. The 
balance would then appear as below:— 



Credit 

Debit 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Head Office 

1,35,192 

... 

Tea 

59,465 

-.. 

Coffee ... 

58,072 

... 

Rubber 

37,160 

■ • • 

Labour Department 

... .1 . 

1,550 

Minor Products 

419 

• •. 


The small debit at account of the Labour Department might be adjusted 
by a transfer from Head Office account. 

If an agreement is reached on these lines, there is no need to go back on 
the Resolution passed in 1930 that all balances be carried forward in a 
general fund, but the account can continue to be made up annually and each 
product would have first call on the amount standing to its credit. 

The total of these balances is very considerably less than the amount of 
the liquid reserve of the U.P. A.S.L and even in the very unlikely eventuality 
of the whole of the reserves standing at the credit of the different products 
being required, sufficient funds would still remain to carry on the ordinary 
business of the U.P.A.SJ. 

The remaining balances win belong to the U.P.A.S.L as a whole and no 
section would have the right to call on them.* 

(d) Exemiim and General Committees ,—Proposed by Mr. H. J, Wal- 
mesley, seconded by Mr. T. W. H, Fitchetl and carried unanimously. 

That ‘ This Association is opposed to any increase in the number of 
General Committee meetings held during the year on the 
ground of expense. It is estimated that the cost of hold¬ 
ing a General Committee to the District Associations and 
the U.P.A.S.L exceeds Rs. 2,500 if two delegates are sent 
from each District Association. 

It is considered that no particular advantage is gained by 
holding Executive Committee meetings in different centres 
and suggests that these meetings should be held at the 
most convenient centre with due regard to the question of 
expense. 

This Association considers that if full Minutes of Executive 
Committee meetings and of all Sub-Committee Meetings of 
the Executive are sent to the members of the District 
Association Committees supplemented when necessary by 
some foim of progress report that the District Associations 
will receive all suecessary information and suggests that 
such reports might also be sent to the South Indian 
Association and toy other interested body who might wish 
to receive them. 

It is also suggested that if the opinion of the Members of the 
General Committee is required on any subject that $uch 
opinions can be economically and expeditiously bbtained 
through the post by means of a question slip such as is at 
present sent to Members of the Executive Coinmittee.* 
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(c) Estates Sta{{$^ Associaiton oi South India, —It Mas proposed from 
the Chair that this Association be rccoq:nized so long as iL is run on its pre¬ 
sent lines. 

Ca ); icd unanimously, 

{d) Whitley Commission Report, —After discussion the matter was 
referred to the Committee for further consideration. 

{c) Bill for eUablhlwunl of Cf op Ma7ket,--li was the opinion of the 
Meeting that this matter should be left to the consideiation of Proprietors 
and Agents. 

5. Reduction of Tappers' The Meeting discussed this question at 

great length in Committee. 

In open Meeting the following resolution was proposed by Mr. H. J, 
Walmeslcy and seconded by Mr. St, Main* Hill :— 

* That there be a reduction of 20 j)cr cent on all permanent resident 
labour for the new seasoxi’s engagement.’ 

Cm / icd unanimously, 

6. Reduction of Advafira,, —Proposed by Mr. T. W. H. Fitchett seconded 
by Mr^ H. J. Walmeslcy * that advances be limited to Rs. 5 per head but a 
special allowance may be made if found necessary for an out-lying Estate.’ 

7. Reduction of Rates^ Local Coolies—Mooply The question of 

rates was discussed and it w^as decided to revise these as from January 
1, 1932. 

Cam ted, 

8. Roads and Communications, —Propo.*>cd by Mr. T. W. H. Fitchett and 
seconded by Mr, W. F, Campbell that * Ibis Association approaches the 
Malabar District Board and duivvs their attention to the very bad state of 
several stretches of the Kumiamangalam-Mukkam Road, which if not shortly 
given attention, will become impassable to motor traffic, and requests that 
necessary steps bo taken.’ 

Road Board—Cochin State, —Mi'. C, Barton Wright agreed to act as 
member-in-waiting on the Cochin State Road Board in place of 
Mr. Calderwood. 

9. Correspondence, 

(a) Remission of Cess on Rubber Land, —Mr. C, Barton Wright, the 
Member of the Cochin Legislative Council, informed the Meeting that the 
question of remission of cess on Rubber Lands had been brought to the 
notice of the Dewan, and a favourable reply was confidently expected shortly, 

Mr. Walmeslcy informed the meeting that Mr. James had taken up this 
matter with the Madras Government and an answer was to be expected 
within a very short period. 

ip) S,LP,B, Fund ,— Mr. Walmcsley addressed the meeting as follows 
‘ It cannot be expected that Members of this Association in view of no 
commissions and very greatly reduced salaries can at the present time 
contribute what they usually do to the Planters’ Benevolent Fund, but as 
our section of the community is the hardest hit and will probably ask for 
more assistance than others, I would only wish to point out that the 
subscription to the Planters’ Benevolent Fund is less than four annas a week 
and there can be few of us who cannot afford this amount for charity.’ 

A list* for subscriptions to the Fund was passed rbund the Meeting. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair and the Mooply Valley Club for th^ 
use of the room, the Meeting terminated. 

W. P. CAMPBELL, ' L MURRAY, ^ 

" Hon^ Seereiaty^ ChairiMn* 
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Total lbs. Since 1-4-31. 28,927,954 ... 603,121 1,580,425 { 26,616,850 12,093 3,937 508 104,805 6,215 











-For Vp-itiyDale Transport 


Dunlop Giant 
Bus Balloons! 

I T has been found that in many cases Buses and Trucks 
can be operated more satisfactorily on Giant Balloon 
Tyres than on those of High Pressure type. 

The Dunlop Giant Bus Balloon is run at a much lower 
air pressure than the High pressure type. For example 
the 30 X 5 H. D. requires a pressure of 80 lbs. per square 
inch, whereas the Giant Balloon which replaces it, can be 
run at 50/55 lbs. 

The Giant Balloon therefore has these advantages 

1. Greater Riding comfort—your passen¬ 
gers will appreciate this. 

2. Reduced Cost of Chassis upkeep—the 
Balloon largely eliminates road shocks 
and thereby enables Spare Part Bills 
to be cut down. 

3. Increased mileage—^the Giant Balloon 
is less liable to concussion, bursts, and 
also to loss of mileage due to wheel spin. 


These important advantages 
can be secured at a very 
sliihtly increased cost. 


Pot Fuethet paeticutacs apply 

THE DUNLOP RUBBER CO. CINDIA), LTD., MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS. 



Built by Dunlop — 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 
I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 


Mark 


Pkgs. 


(A) TEA (Weeks ending 
Thursdayt December 
S and 10^ 1931, 
peciively ). 

{a) Anamallah*^ 
GajaMudi 
AnaiMndi ^ 

Peria Karamal ai ,,. 
Thay Mudi 

(b) Central Travanccre-] 
Carady Goody 
Stagbrook 

Twyford and Ashley 
Est.*— Vembanaad 
Moimt 

*Munja Mullay 
Granby 
Munja MuUay 
Kolie Kannm 


(tf) Kanan Devans - 

Yellapatty 
Silent Valley 
♦Periavurrai 
Oimdumallay 
Sevonmallay 
Giiderale 
Upper SurianaUe 
Ch ok an and 
Upper Surianalle 


(d) 

♦Nonsnch 
Ibex Lodge 

(e) Nifgiri-Wynaad-^ 

Mayfield 
♦Davera Sbola 


(/) Wynaad-^ 

Kardoora 

Arrapetta 


Price 


90 

156 

192 

240 


113 

60 

72 

54 

132 

60 

120 

132 


144 

24 

216 

144 

73 

51 

72 

126 

78 


106 

67 


66 

112 


42 

108 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


d, 

41 

41 

3i 

3 


2i 

2J 

2i 

U 

n 

1 

1 


9i 

«i 

Si 

Si 

4^ 

4i 

4i 

4 

4 


(3) 

( 10 ) 

(3) 

( 10 ) 


District 


N, India 
S. India, 
Ceylon 
Java 

Sumatra. 
Nyassa- 
1 a n d.l 

Total., 


(3) 

(3) 

(3), 

(3) 

(3)' 

(3) 

( 10 ) 

(3) 


(S 

it! 

'it! 

(St! 

(30) 


District 


1 7 
1 S 


1 2 
1 I 


1 14 
1 1 


iti^ 


(It! 


(St! 


N. India. 
S India 
Ceylon... 
Java 
Stimatra 
Nyassa- 
l and. 

Total.,. 


Week 

January 

January 

ending 

1 to 

1 to 

Dec. 3, 

Dec. 3, 

Dec 3, 

1931 

1931 

1930 

s. d. 

s, d. 

$. d. 

0 10'72 

0 11-94 

1 2 72 

* 1 0-63 

b 0 10-99 

c 1 2-50 

1 5-33 

1 3*31 

1 6-60 

0 8 20 

0 7 57 

0 10 19 

0 7-69 

0 7*63 

0 11-21 

0 7-41 

0 6-92 

0 9-37 

d 0 11-72 

1 0-2S 

/ 1 3-24 

Week 1 

January 

Januan^ 

ending 

1 to 

1 to 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

10, 1931 j 

10, 1931 

10. 1936 

s, d. 

s. d. 

5. d. 

0 10‘56 

0 1191 

1 2-70 

S 1 0'27 

kO 11-01 

i 1 2-51 

1 4-70 

1 3-34 

1 6-61 

0 8*95 

0 7-60 

0 10-21 

0 7*71 

0 7*64 

0 11-22 

0 7 21 

0 6-93 

0 9-40 

/ 1 0*16 

a 1 0-2S 

/ 1 3-23 


M/?.—The number of packages on which 
the South Indian averages are based is 
given below:— 

a 6,192 b 286,332 c 323,306 

83423 ^ 3,985.006 f 3,813,296 

g S4S6 h 291,488 i 327,089 

; 89,327 k 4,074,333 / 3,887,877 


B) RUBBER.- 

tbe London * Spot * Quotation for Plantation 
First Latex Cripe on Tuesday, December 
2D, 1931, was 

London Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, December 26,1931, were 70,043 
tons, a decrease of 3,357 tons on Decern-* 
ber 19,1931, inventory. 

Uvcs'pool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, December 26,1931, were 56,908 
tons, a decrease of 208 tons on Decem¬ 
ber 19,1931, inventory 


" Where Invoices am not sold or only part sold, the prices bJd gre taken In 
Ovulating the averages^ 
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II. The Madras Market 

CioTcni on Wednesday, December 30^ 1931 

The following: report on the Madras Market is made available to iis 
tlirongh the courtesy of Messrs Husoii, Tod & Co.:— 

Planting ,—Owing to the Christmas Holidays intervening there is only 
one week’s trading to report on. Business has continued to be difficult to 
put through and the margins between buying and selling rates have generally 
remained very wide. 

Rubber ,—Rupee scrips have been idle although small speculative 
enquiry was noticeable for the cheaper shares. Sterling Rubbers have 
, shown a firmer tendency on rumohrs of fresh restriction proposals, Rubber 
Investment Trust being marked up to over 16 j/- and Malayalams to 9/6. 

Teas ,—High grown Teas have been in demand with very few sellers at 
current rates. Peermades have buyers at around Rs. 15/- and Peria- 
karamalais at Rs. 24/-. 


III. The Coffee Market 


T, H, Allan & Co3s Monthly Statistics to November SO, 1931 
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Not iacltK^ng the Saa Paulo Interior Stock which on Octob»g>r 31st was 24,053,000 
bags against 23^502,000 bags on September 30th and 22,168,000 bags on October 31st 


OfiBerings in Auction have been :— 


December 2nd-8th. Total Offered 
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EDITORIAL 

'^HE circular Jotter acldressecl to all Members o£ Parliament on the subject 
of intrcxlucing a duty on foreigir tea imiiortcd into Great Britain, which 
is reprocluccd on page 34 li set), of this issue, is dated 
Ten November 28th, but was only sent to Members on December 

19th. The figures given mu.st carry conviction to any one 
who studies them and the arguments in favour of such a duty are put a.s 
clearly as they possibly could be and are very much to the point. 

People at home are being urged to buy Empire produce and the great 
‘ Buy British ’ campaign, a full account of which will be found on page 37 
et se<}. is already reaping its reward. 

Every weelc new lists of foreign articles to which anti-dumping orders 
are applied, appear, but nothing is done to help Empire-grown tea. 

The coimnodity is about the one thing that can be so blended with the 
ioroign product as to escape detection and yet the Government has even 
refused to make a compulsory marking order which would at least Inform 
the purchaser what country’s product he i.s buying! We can only hope that 
the Associations’ demand for a preferential duty will be granted immediately 
but failing tliat, let the Chancellor of the Exchequer make a definite state¬ 
ment what he is going to do and if he refuses then some of the big prodnoing 
companies may combine to sell their tea direct to the public. ,, \ 

The majority of prices bid at auction in the Mincing Lace sales cannot 
in the majority of cases, show much profit to the grower, Sd Why not cut out 
the present unfair system and sell direct to the public ? 

5 
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Govermeni scheme in Brazil has at the end of 1931 resulted in the 
^ purchase and destruction of over three million bags of the lower grade 
coffee, the funds for this purpose having been provided by 
Coffee a heavy export duty It is quite feasible that the rate of 
destruction may be accelerated by the increase of this 
tax and the scheme’s chief advantage appears to be that it icmoves from 
the market a large amount of low-grade coffee which had previously weighed 
it down. Should however the plan succeed in establishing prosperity once 
more, the fact has still to be faced that the potential output of Brazilian 
Coffee is in excess of demand. 


: o 


NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

Worlb’s Greatest Ship 

The achievements of the Cunard Steamship Company form an 
honourable and often astonishing part of the history of the British mercantile 
marine. Many people may not realize, for instance, that the speed record 
for the passage from Queenstown to New York set up by the Mauretaitia in 
1909 was surpassed only in the year 1929. For comfort and safety the ships 
of this line are probably unbeatable. The new liner, if and when built, will, 
it is safely prophesied, be far ahead of any other ship afloat—with regard to 
size, speed, comfort and safety. The displacement tonnage of this mammoth 
vessel will be 84,000, or 20,000 more than that of the Majestic^ which is now 
the world’s largest liner. The machinery of the new vessel will be capable 
of generating 210,000 h.p. and her speed is expected to average well over 30 
knots on the voyage from Southampton to New York. Although the claim 
to be unsinkable is not made, the new ship will be able to remain afloat after 
receiving damage that would quickly send any ordinary liner to the bottom. 
Whole sections could be destroyed without causing her to sink. In luxury 
and comfort the new Cunardet will completely revolutionize existing 
standards. Instead of one radio-station, there will be twenty, each with its 
own operator The company intended to begin building next spring a 
second ship similar to this one, but the final decision regarding the sister 
vessel must depend upon the economic situation. 

^ 'if. 

Future or Eabt African Cofref 

Commenting editorially on the future of East African coffee, East Africa 
concedes that the factory methods of Central America are at present far in 
advice of those of British Bast Africa, and so long as each little estate has 
its own tiny factory to prepare its own minute crop, that state of things must 
persist, with evident detriment t5 the industry. 

‘ It should never be overlooked that what the markets of the world 
require are large and regular consignments of uniform grades, for that 
economic fact absolutely dominates the situation. While we sympathize with 
the natural hesitation of an efficient coffee planter to ‘ lump ’ his crop with 
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that of a neighbor who may be a casual person with au ill-kept estate and a 
poor quality crop, \vc would point ottt that the objection is due to a 
misunderstanding and that in all co-operative enterprises it has been over¬ 
come. The grower’s identity, jealously preserved at present by the best 
planters, is maintained only as far as Mincing Lane; it goes no further, for 
the coffees of individual ‘ mark'- ’ arc blended before they are retailed. ‘ If 
standard grades were established,’ argues the Imperial Economic Committee, 
' the retail purchasers would learn to recognize them, and collective adver¬ 
tising would be facilitated. Such standard grades would automatically 
protect the reputation of the better grades, and indirectly the general trade 
name. . . . As it is, some careful planters endeavour to maintain the reputa¬ 
tion of their “ marks ” by selling their inferior grades under a different name, 
but the protection is effective only in the wholesale market. Standard 
grades would achieve the same end by a similar process and on a larger scale.’ 

# Ift !|! 


Thk Wokld’s Largest Tyke— 

What is believed to be the largest lyre in the world for road use has 
just been produced at Fort Dunlop. It is the Dunlop 15-00-20 in. tyre, a 
low-pressure giant tyre for oonuncrcial vehicles, and it has a diameter of 
51 in. and a width of L5,‘J in. 'The load capacity of the tyre is 4 tons 14 cwt. 
per tyre, or t) Ions 8 cwt. per axle. Two of these tyres would weigh almost 
as much as a 7-h.p. bab> car. When the huge loads which this tyre has to 
carry are taken into consideration, it will be realised that the inflation 
pressure, which is in tlic region of 100 lb. per sq. in., is very low. 

* # * • 


• Ply British.’—Growth or Airway Trarric to the Continent— 

The ‘ Buy British ’ campaign is being interpreted rightly by the public 
as a * Fly British' movement also, and the latest figures of Imperial Airways 
show that the volume of British air t raffic on the routes between London and 
the Continent is now approximately twice what it was during a corresponding 
period last year. Last November, tor example, 505 passengers passed to 
and fro above the Channel in British machines, while for the same month 
this year the figure was 1,111. 

The luxury of the big new British four-engined air-liners and the 
cheapness of the air fares as compared with increased rates by boat and train, 
are also, of course, factors which attract more and more travellers to the 
airway. The first-class boal-anci-train faro, from London to Paris, on the 
Dover-Calais route, has just been raised again, and now stands at £fli 6j. W., 
or £,1 14^. fief, return. This compares with a CM 4j. single ticket by airway, 
or a return air-ticket at £G Gs., available for IS days. 

Thus, apart from saving three or four hours if passengers proceed by 
air, they are well in pocket over the bargain. There is also tbe^ certain 
knowledge that every penny of the fare goes to an aJl-British cn'gaanzi^tion; 
whereas in the case of higher-priced rail-and-boat joumeya, an appr^ble 
percentage of the augment^ charge is due to increase in pn Continental 
sections, and goes therefore into foreign hands. 
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By the Imperial Airways de luxe midday service to Paris the faie, it 
may be added, is now ^£4:12s, 6^/., compared with a * Golden Arrow ’ surface 
transport de luxe fare of £5 llj'. 11^., the latter service taking d hours 40 
minutes to complete its jouiney, whereas the London-Paris airway trip— 
leckoning ground connections as well as the flight between the air ports of 
Cro:ydon and Le Bourget—is now accomplished in 3 hours 45 minutes. 


■: o :• 


IMPORT DUTY ON TEA 

The Editor^ ^ The Pla^ite}^^ Chronicle \ 

Dear Sir, 

In connection with the above it is difficult to understand why a duty on 
non-Empire (Java and Sumatra) tea has not already been imposed under the 
Abnormal Import Act. The Review of Reviews for December states that 
the Act is designed to give the Board of Trade power to impose a duty not 
exceeding 100 per cent on any manufactured or partly manufactured article 
entering England from outside the Empire in any quaniiiy considered likely to 
compete severely with British or Empire manufacture of the same ai tide. 

Perhaps you, Mr. Editor, or our Planting Member M. L. C, can throw 
some light on the matter ? 


Januarv 10^ 1932, 


Yours, etc., 
T.B.A. 


•: o:* 


BY AIR EXPRESS 

Thrills of a Journey High Above the Earih 

What is it like to make a journey high through the air in the saloon of a 
big, luxurious modern passenger plane ? By way of answering such a ques¬ 
tion, which is asked so often now, the writer invites you to join him here, 
in fancy, in a voyage along that famous air-route between London and Paris 
in one of the latest-type multi-engined flying liners of Imperial Airways. 
Free from the dust of earth traffic, you wing your aerial way, and the pano¬ 
rama spread below you keeps you engrossed from the moment you ascend 
until—very reluctantly—you step down from your snug saloon at your 
journey's end. 

Assembling with other passengers at Airways House, London, you are 
escorted to waiting motor-cats and driven out to the London air-station at 
Croydon. Here stands the air express in wffiich you are to embark, w‘hile 
dominating the air-station building, you will observe the tower from which 
the airway traffic is controlled. Here sits the officer-in-charge, with wirdess 
operators in an instrument room adjoining, and with a big map in front of 
him on which he plots out from moment to moment, according to the wire¬ 
less signals he receives, the positions of aircraft in flight. 
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Now you embark in your wing'ed express. The saloon of this craft is 
roomy, lofty, spacious. You are given a softly-cushioned armchair, in which 
you settle yourself luxuriously ; and, as you do so, a signal from the control 
tower tells the pilot he may begin his flight. Promptly he taxies out his big 
machine and brings it into position so that it is facing into wind. Then he 
waits for another signal indicating that he may take off. When this flashes 
from the tower he opens the throttles of his engines and the big aeroplane 
runs smoothly forward until its speed is sufficient for its curved wings to 
bear it aloft in flight. Then, by a gentle movement of his control-wheel, the 
pilot operates his elevators and the express leaves earth for air. The aero¬ 
drome buildings appear to slide away below. You catch a glimpse of the 
word * Croydon * written in white letters on the aerodrome, while behind— 
outlined as a rule mistily beneath its pall of smoke—lies the great city of 
London. 

The pilot, setting his machine on a steady climb, heads towards the 
channel. It is now that he calls up Ci'oydon on his wireless ’phone and 
gives the operator in the control-tower a message, indicating that he is 
€71 route for Paris. A prominent landmark, after you have left Croydon, is 
the Crystal Palace away on your left, while immediately ahead lie the Surrey 
Hills. Your big multi-motored ’plane sweeps serenely on and, sitting in 
your comfortable armchair, you survey the passing earth from a bird’s-eye 
point of view. Below, now, there is a wonderful vista of Kent, ‘ garden of 
England,’ with its magnificent expanses of pastures, hops, grain, orchaids, 
woods and parkland. Winding roads look like little white ribbons, and the 
motor-cars on them like tiny mechanical toys. Soon Lympne, coastal 
air-port, appears ahead with its big hangars, while away to the right lies 
Dungeness, with its lighthouse and wireless station. Now you pass out 
above the Channel, and the pilot gives Croydon another routine call on his 
witeless ’phone, informing the control tower of his exact point of departure 
from the Engli.sh coast and of the spot for which he is steering on the 
French side. 

On Its passage above the Channel your ’plane passes over the Vame 
lightship, which has its name clearly painted on its side. Tiny black specks, 
recognized as ships only by the smoke from tlieir funnels and the wake they 
leave behind, pass far beneath like toy boats on a pond. Soon Grisnez, on 
the French coast, is seen a trifle to the left, and your winged express ap¬ 
proaches Boulogne, with its black breakwater stretching seaward and its 
busy docks. After passing Boulogne, you fly parallel with the coast above 
wonderful stretches of sand. Then the machine turns inland. On the left, 
now, lies the famous forest of Crecy—a great dark patch on the landscape 
and a well-known airman’s landmark. Onward from Etaples to Abbeville, 
the air express follows the main railway. Then, from Abbeville the air-line 
follows the main road, with its typical rows of trees. Looking down, yott 
realise the difference between the landscapes of Prance and Britain. The 
French fields are larger; there are few hedges; and most of the toads are 
straight* Towns and villages are less straggling than those of England. 

Now a belt of forest lies below, and soon afterwards, approaching Paris, 
the Eiffel Tower, pointing its skeleton finger to the sky, can be picked out ahead 
^and a trifle to the right# Then, quickly, the airport of Le Bourget, with its 
many hangars, appears below# The roar of the engines dies away, 
a smooth^, wonderful glide earthward, follow^ed by a passing tjhrough Customs 

anothw mWfor-car drive into the heart of Paris. So your ulfra-mwem 
lijts beei% acKJi^uagplished high above the earth, tt he,s not 

ipeed whw has ^o^ impress^ you }^it ha« tmt only tSo 
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feeling of detachment from the turmoil of an overcrowded earth. It has 
been the sheer fascination of being poised up there, high aloft, and of seeing 
such vistas of air, sea and land as have almost taken your breath away by 
the thrill of their unexpected beauty. 

—From a Concsponderit to * The Produce Markets Review ’ 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFF TREATMENT FOR EMPIRE- 
GROWN TEA IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


[The following is the text of a joint letter addressed by the South Indian 
Association in London, the Indian Tea Association, London and the Ceylon 
Association in London to all Members of Parliament. 

We understand several replies have been received from Members 
promising assistance and the special Sub-Committee dealing with this matter 
are keeping in touch with Capt, the Hon. J. Stuart, M.P. who is acting as 
Secretary to the group of Members now helping to secure some protection 
for Empire-grown Tea.— Editor.'] 

Dear Sir, 

We beg to inform you that the Indian Tea Association (London), in 
conjunction with the Ceylon Association in London and the South Indian 
Association in London, representing the Tea Producers in India and Ceylon, 
have recently submitted a Memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
praying for the re-imposition of a Duty on Foreign tea and di'awiug attention 
to two appeals previously made in March, 19Jl, and August, 1931, to the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

2. These Memorials referred to the increasing importation of Foreign* 
grown tea into the United Kingdom, particularly from the Netherlands East 
Indies, and to the effect of such large importations in forcing down the price 
of British-grown teas on the London market in many cases to below the cost 
of production; thus bringing many Tea Companies in the Empire to the 
brink of ndn. The encroachment of Foreign-grown tea in the United 
Kingdom is clearly shown in the retained import figures over a period of ten 
years, which are as follows:— 

Retained Imports in the United Kingdom (Million lbs.) 

Empire Foreign Total 

1921 ... 380-2 32 6 412-8 92-1 

1926 ... 346-] 64-8 410-9 84 2 

1930 ... 367-3 85*7 453-0 81*0 


3. It may be pointed out that more than one-half of the total production 
Of the Netherlands Indies reaches Great Britain and is largely consumed 
here. Moreover, the cultivated area in Java and Sumatra has recently 
expanded rapidly, increasing from 296,000 acres in 1924 to nearly 395,000 
^es in 1929. Within the next few years many thousands of acres will come 
into bearing in the Netherlands Indies, still larger supplies wjli be sent to the 
United Kingdom, and the inevitable result must be that the price of British- 
grown teas on the London market, already in many cases selling below the 
cost of production, will be forced down further. 

4. Every Empire Tea Company has been seriously affected and in many 
cases there Iris been a complete disappearance of profit, with heavy losses, 
resulting in severe distress to a large body of shareholders not only in ihfe 
United Kingdom but in India and Ceylon. The earnings of 173 of the 
Jteading Tea Companies in India and Ceylon show that in 1928 they amounted 
to jge,242,306 whereas in 1930 they fell to ;^2,314,108, mUny Companies 
xaaidas actual losses. If these conditiems are allowed to continue the 
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ultimate outcome must be that large British areas producing the cheaper 
grades of tea will go out of cultivation with the result that labour forces^ 
often settled on the gardens at great expense, will be disbanded and cultiva¬ 
tion will relapse into jungle. Further, not only will the provincial revenues 
in India and Ceylon suffer diminution but the revenue of His Majesty*s 
Government must be even more seriously affected, 

5. It is important to point out that the consumption of Dutch-grown tea 
has increased not because of any preference on the part of the British public 
but because it is used as * a filler * in Indian and Ceylon blends, and these 
blends are not marked in any w^ay to indicate that they contain Foreign- 
grown tea. To remedy this and to help consumers to identify and obtain 
Pure Empire Tea, an effort was m^de in 1928-29 to secure a Marking Order, 
under the Merchandise Marks Act of 1926. This application was, however, 
refused. The three Associations representing Empire Tea Producers then 
combined in a campaign to bring Empire Tea to the notice of the public and 
while they have met wuth most encouraging support they have found it 
necessary to approach the President of the Board of Trade drawing attention 
to the practice, still resorted to in certain cases, of marking tea packets in 
such a manner as to load the public to imagine that they are purchasing the 
Empire product while, in reality, they are buying a ‘ blend * which contains 
an admixture of Empire and Foreign teas, and have asked that the Merchan¬ 
dise Marks Act may be suitably amended to prevent such misrepresentation. 

6. It is the considered opinion of our Associations that the only 
remedy likely to prove effective is an Import Duty upon Foreign teas and it 
is contended that the unrestricted admission of Foreign teas, which is now 
permitted, ought not to continue. The Imperial Economic Committee*s 
repoit on Tea, issued in the earlier part of the present year, states:— 

* that the quantities, varieties, and qualities of tea now produced within 
the Empire are such that blends to suit almost any taste and 
almost any purse can be maintained from Empire-grown teas 
alone.' 

7. In asking for a Pieference for Empire-grown tea it may be men¬ 
tioned that both in India and Ceylon some tneasiu^e of preference is given to 
British goods imported into those countries and as the whole trend of present- 
day feeling is towards reciprocal relations between the various parts of the 
Empire this is a further reason for asking His Majesty's Government to give 
some protection to an important Empire industry* In this connection it 
will not be out of place to mention that two of the Dominions, Canada and 
New Zealand, give a preference in their tariffs to Empire Tea* 

8. The case for taxing Foreigmgrown tea ivS so strong that no argu¬ 
ments worthy of the name can be adduced against it. The suggestion was 
however advanced a month or two ago that if this course were adopted the 
investors of British capital in tea in Java and Sumatra would inevitably 
suffer. Now the amount of this capital is between ^4,000,000 and 
;^S,000,000 and what is that in comparison with the /76,000,000 of British 
capital invested in the tea industry in India and Ceylon ? Besides, how can 
those who are producing tea with foreign labour in the overseas possession 
of a country which levies a heavy duty on all tea imported into its own 
territory e^cpect the same treatment as those investors who pay British 
Income-tax and whose money is utilized in growing tea within the Bmoire 
and in giving employment to British subjects in India and Ceylon aS well as 
to large numbers of workmen in the Mother Country. 

9* As you may be aware the duty on tea was per lb. until April* 
1929, a preferei5ce of one-sfacth, or two-thirds of a penny per Jb^ being gtven 
to Empire tea. This small margin was tqo low to be it fe 
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suggrested that the new duty should be per lb. on all foreign tea imported 
into this country. At the present time it would not be easy to name a cheaper 
beverage than tea; and it is highly improbable that a duty of per pound 
on foreign tea would raise prices to the consumer as the home market can be 
well supplied with an abundance of good Empire tea. In these circumstances 
it is probable that, so long as a higher duty is imposed upon Foreign-grown 
tea, Biitish producers generally would view without prejudice the imposition 
also of a duty upon their product so long as the margin of preference was a 
minimum of one-third, or 2d, per lb , whichever is greater, 

10. We are, therefore, to express the earnest hope that you will give the 
arguments put forward your full consideration and that you will give your 
support to any measure which may be brought before the House for the re¬ 
imposition of a duty on Foreign-grown tea. 

We are, Yours faithfully, 

W, A. PEASE, Seaeiary^ 
I^dia^j Tea Associai/m {Londoii) 
South hidian Association in London, 
I. MULTIN, Secretary, 

November 28, 193Ceylon Association m London, 


-: 0 :- 

JAVA TEAS 

The abandonment of the Gold Standard in England and its maintenance 
in the Netherlands created a less favourable position for Java and Sumatra, 
writes the Amsterdam correspondent of ‘ The Tea and Coffee Tr^e Journal \ 
* Although tea prices have advanced in London, the advance is not equal to 
the drop in sterling. Until a more stable rate of exchange has been 
established, a good many teas, owned by Dutch producers, which regularly 
go to London might now be printed at Amsterdam. As to the Batavia 
market, the situation there seems far from good. Almost all of the big 
buyers in Java are English, and until a more stable and satisfactory basis of 
exchange is arrived at, business there is almost out of the question. 
Shipments from Batavia to other ports, especially to Amsterdam, should 
therefore increase in importance, while exports of tea from Java direct to 
other countries will have much brisker competition than before. Although 
there is no certainty yet, the surmise seems very fair that within a short 
time a duty will be imposed on tea in England, and this duty is bound to be 
preferential for Empire-grown teas. One may be sure also that in case of a 
preferential duty it would hardlj’’ be possible for the product of the Dutch 
colonies to compete with that of India and Ceylon in England. In non- 
Empire countries, on the other hand, our colonial product will be able to 
compete successfully with Ceylon and Indian teas, and it is fair to surmise 
that Amsterdam will become one of the most important markets for D. B, L 
teas, because even English producers in Java will probably market their 
product here. As the cheapest tea, Java will stand a very good chance in 
the United States and Australia, while in countries like Poland, where the 
Government plans a monopoly, Java tea bought direct in the Amsterdam 
sales could compete easily with London. Although in the beginning it will 
be difficult perhaps to bring about the absorption of so much more tea at 
Amsterdam, we see a future with Amsterdam as an important centre for the 
export of Java and Sumatra teas. Since the duty on tea was abolished in 
England, exports from Java and Sumatra to the Lmdon market inorfeased 
tremendously at the cost of Amsfeeidam/ 
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TRADE FOLLOWS THE *BUY BRITISH’ CAMPAIGN 

First results : Striking Demand for Empire Commodities 

Results of the * Buy British ’ campaign, now beginning to come in from 
every part of the country, show that the movement is definitely swinging the 
country over to buying British in everything, from coffee to collar studs. 
The Empire Marketing Board has recently made a quick preliminary canvass 
of representative wholesalers and retailers in the London area. In almost 
every case the public were reported to be asking definitely for British goods. 
A big multiple grocer’s shop, for instance, reported that 90 per cent of their 
customers are asking for Empire goods. A leading men’s outfitting shop 
said that 40 per cent of their customers deliberately asked * Is it British ? ’ 
A man who had bought dress gloves refused to take them because they were 
foreign. Customers invariably look at the mark of origin when they buy 
matches. This was the experience of a tobacconist in King sway, who also 
stated that Empire tobacco—particularly pipe blends—were attracting very 
much more attention. 

British Bags. —The manager of a big store in Oxford wStreet said that 
90 per cent of the women asked tor bags of British origin. The same report 
was given by a ladies’ handbag shop in the Strand, but the proprietor added 
that * younger girls still take foreign.* Men, however, are no less backward. 
The manager of a well-known Kensington shop said that a lot of purchases 
had been returned by the husbands of women customers because they were 
foreign. A shoe shop found that men were insisting on British shoes, but 
that women did not bother about origin, while a hat-shop found themselves 
unable to dispose of foreign velour hats. 

Emhre Fruit Demand.— Perhaps the most marked effect of the 
campaign has been in the provtvsion and fruit trades. An official of the 
Empire Marketing Board who visited eight big wholesalers in London was 
told that in every case there had been a startling increase in demand for 
Empire goods. One of the biggest fruiterers in Covent Garden said that he 
was finding it almost impossible to dispose oJ his foreign stocks, and several 
foreign orders had been cancelled. He quoted the ejcample of a big West 
End provision store whose buyer had always ordered foreign grape-fruit. 
He had now switched over co Jamaica grape-fruit, and placed a weekly order 
for 75 cases. ‘ The campaign has taken hold of the public,* another fruit 
dealer said, * My travellers are getting orders almost entirely for Empire 
fruit.’ 

The buyer for one of the biggest grocery wholesalers reported that his 
travellers were being so bombarded with requests for supplies of Empire 
goods that he had run out of some lines. A leading wine merchant is having 
numerous inquiries for Empire wines in quarters where he had never 
previously sold a bottle. * It is not a question of selling Empire bacon, but 
of obtaining sufficient supplies,’ the director of a big firm of importers said. 
He added that Empire butters were now being sold in the North of Scotland, 
hitherto the stronghold of foreign butter. 

Response in the North. —An enormously increased demand for 
British goods is reported in the Provinces, particularly in the North and in 
the Midlands. In Birmingham, over 100 branches of Co-operative Societies 
are showing only Empire goods, and a record has been set up for the sale of 
Empire butter. Foreign potatoes have been returned as unsaleable in 
Liverpool, and foreign butters cannot bo disposed of in Edinburgh, The 
response of Glasgow was described by a leading business man as * electrical.’ 
In Wolverhampton, the principal firm of grocers reported a 60 per dent 
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increased demand for Empire goods in the country, and a 50 per cent increase 
in the residential area. Empire wines have had a record sale in Bristol. 
The response has been particularly good in Cardiff and Leeds, where a large 
grocery firm has reported a greatly increased sale of Empire lines. 

—The Produce Markets Review, 12th December 1931. 


ESTATE LABOUR IN CEYLON 

The Administrative Report of the Controller of Indian Immigration, 
Ceylon Government, for 1930 states that as a result of a questionnaire sent 
in December to rubber estates representing over 100,000 acres, rubber 
estates reduced their labour forces by 25,000 to 30,000, but there were 
repatriated to India only 4,183 by the end of December, representing only 
about 3,200 workers. However, an analysis of the half-yearly return of 
estate Indian population of the Director of Statistics shows clearly that about 
20,000 workers must have moved from rubber to tea. By the end of 1930 
there was full employment for practically all ‘ sillara ’ workers on rubber 
estates and none out of employment In September repatriation of any 
labourers so desiring, whether on grounds of unemployment or reduced 
remuneration or inadequate work, was authorized, and by December 31,1930, 
4,512 repatriations had been sanctioned, and 4,183 actually taken place. 
Recouis kept at the Colombo depot of repatriates passing through showed 
that 27 per cent had been over twenty years in Ceylon, 28 per cent over ton, 
and the balance under ten. Several instances occurred of those early 
repatriated returning as passengers, and since the New Year many have 
come over to Ceylon to take work on tea estates. In repatriating, unless 
the desire to go to India was palpably and clearly to go merely for a holiday 
of short duration, the policy has been to repatriate freely any desiring to go. 
The labourers who migrate to Ceylon from South India for estate work have 
never been engaged on indenture. The Immigration Fund, which is 
oolleoted from estates employing Indian labour, defrays the cost of passage 
and other expenses of estate labourers, who amount to about 50 per cent, of 
the total Indian immigrants to Ceylon. They work on estates on monthly 
verbal contracts, for breach of which by the labourer there is no penal 
sanction. The other Indian immigrants come to Ceylon at their own expense 
either to trade or to obtain employment, mostly in Colombo city. For over 
a century Indian labourers have been coming and going between India and 
Ceylm, and without doubt their industry has been dominantly responsible 
for the creation of the great planting industries. They have also promoted 
almost every oth« form of activity. During this time they have promoted 
prosperity when things went well, and uncomplainingly and loyally helped 
to avert disaster when things went badly. As far as estates are concerned, 
though a large proportion are permanently settled in Ceylon, their contact 
with India is maintained in many ways. Indian labour is employed on 
1,888 estates aiad on nearly all the larger ones. There are about 10,000 
estates over 10 acres in Ceylon. There are about 222,000 Indian residents in 
estates in the Kandy district, 146,000 in the Nuwara Eliya district, and 
128,000 in Uva. During the year the labour force was only decreased 
through the excess of emigration over immigration by 13,852. The tnQtiepiBft 
through the excess of births over deaths at the same time was approxi¬ 
mately 8,449.—Tltfi Home and Cobmial Maii, 3rd December 1931. 
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TEA MANURING FOR SEASON 1932 

BY 

L. A. CHAPMAN, b.sc., n.d.a. 

If satisfactory results are to accrue from tea manuring the object in view 
at any given time must be kept in mind. 

For the coming season probably the first consideration will be the 
production of the best quality tea that a garden is capable of producing. 

In order to obtain this it will be necessary to regulate the quantity of 
tea made to the capacity of the factory to turn out fine quality tea. In many 
cases this will be les.s than factories have been producing in recent years. 

Some factories are capable of manufacturing large crops of high quality 
tea, but most Assam factories are not capable of manufacturing more than 
eight maunds per acre if they are to get the best results from their leaf. 

Factories capable of manufacturing 10 to 12 maunds per acre of high 
quality tea, being sufficiently favoured at the present time, may be left to 
look after themselves. This article will deal with factories whose capacity 
is round about 8 maunds per acre of fine tea. 

The question for these gardens is how to manure to produce a crop of 
8 maunds per acre of fine tea, and, in view of the necessity of cutting out 
all superfluous expenditure, how to grow it with the least expenditure on 
manure. 

When one has pointed out that cessation of manuring for a year or two 
would not drop the crop below 8 maunds, some have referred to the fact that 
twenty years ago (when no manuring was done) crops were nearer 6 maunds 
than 8 maunds. 

These people, however, fail to take into account tlie fact that whereas 
twenty years ago Sail trees wore somewhat rare curiosities they now cover 
practically every garden in Assam, and their action alone without any 
manure increases the crop by fully 2^ maunds per acre. 

The writer, in a previous article, stated that a garden under fully grown 
Sati trees planted 12 bu.shes (48 feet) apart would produce 8 maunds per acre 
ad inHniiuni without any manure, but it has been pointed out to him that the 
bushes further than Ifi feet away from Saus would grow spindly wood after a 
year or two, and this certainly would bo the case. 

In view of this bushes further than 16 feet from Saus ought to receive 
manure to keep them up to the standard of those near the Saus and to 
produce even leaf throughout the section. 

This would mean manuring the four rows of bushes most remote from 
the Saus in each direction, which would equal half the area of the section, 
and this system is submitted for consideration not only because it wfll 
economize in manure, but because it virill produce more even leaf (which will 
tend to produce belter tea) than if the whole section were manured. 

The question now arises what manure shall be used, and it should once 
again be pointed oitt that no manure (whether nitrogenous or mineral) will 
improve quality. 

As has been explained in previous articles, it is quite likely that for a 
year or two the best quality will result from no manuring at all. For the 
present, perhaps a good way to ask the question will be—what manure 
should be used to produce the least harmful effect on quality ? 

Many brokers blame sulphate of ammonia for lack of quality in pfisseht- 
day Assam teas (and Ijuite rightly so where erop has got away from factory 
capacity), but the question arises wteit can be substituted for it. 

SOBie suggest cake, animal meal, fish meal, and ofber slower acting 
manures. 
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One or two still siigfgest applying minerals instead of nitrogen, but as 
minerals have no effect on tea, cither as regards crop, or quality, the same 
result accrues as where no manure is applied, _ so that money spent on them 
would be better applied to the payment of dividends. 

It is only a question of what foiTa of nitrogen to use, and this will be 
discussed in the next article. 

Northern India’s Crop 

The final advice of the tea crop of Northern India to the end of Novem¬ 
ber is cabled at 326.464,720 lb., which compares with 322,039,120 lb. at the 
same date last year which was a year of restriction, showing an increase of 
4,425,600 lb .—The Home and Colonial Mail., 10th December 1931. 

BRITISH EMPIRE MARK OF ORIGIN 

Mr. W. Herbert Daw, Chairman, British Empire Mark of Origin 
Association of Norfolk House, 

Lawrence Pountney Hill, 

London, E. C. 4, 

writes as follows to the Editor of The British Empire Review ;— 

May I invite your valuable co-operation in drawing the attention of your 
readers to the fact that the British Empire Mark of Origin Association is 
working to bring about the introduction of a volimtary and unregistered 
Mark of Origin, available for producers and manufacturers within the British 
Empire, to place upon their products. 

This Mark, denoting origin as distinct from quality, and so desipied as 
to include the name of the Empire country therein, would, it is claimed, in 
time become very familiar to the purchasing public throughout the Empire. 
By this means the tendency to confusion, which is so often hoard of, ns to 
whether goods on sale in the United Kingdom are or arc not of Empire 
production, would be once and for all time removed. 

Such a simple method of identification will be welcomed by shopkeepers 
and purchasers alike, as such an immense variety of articles are imported 
from all over the world to meet the needs of our dense population. 

Any step that leads to distinguishing at a glance British Empire goods 
from those of foreign countries, when seen together in close array upon shop 
counters and in shop windows, will assist in the expansion of Empire trade. 

This proposed Empire Origin Mark, besides stimulating the sale of 
British Empire goods within the Empire itself, should also prove a valuable 
advertisement to such goods on sale in foreign countries, to exemplify which 
one has only to instance the effect which ‘ Made in Germany ’ had upon sales 
of German goods in the United Kingdom before the War. 

In condusiou, I would assure your readers that I shall be pleased to 
forward further particulars of the proposed Mark to any who may be 
interested. 

British Empire Mark of Origin Association 

Several meetings of the Executive and Sub-Committees have recently 
been held in connection with the proposal to introduce a voluntary Mark of 
Origin for goods manufactured or produced within the British Empire. 

A fresh memorandum on the subject is in the course of preparation for 
sffbimssion to the next imperial Economic Conference. 

Opkion in the Unit^ Kingdom is being sought with a view to including 
a report thereon within the above memorandum. 
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To reap the fullest possible advantages wbich 
necessarily follow sclf-devclopnien! you need to 
have a definite plan of procedure. Too many weib 
read clever people fail in the stern battle ol life 
because their objective is obscure. These do not 
know quite what , they want or how to go .about 
finding out. • Often even when they do arrive, at a 
specific aim their minds function slowly, they fear 
failure, they haVe no self-<?onfic!ence and thus being 
unable to turn thought into action'-Mfi/ drift. 

Fear to put ability to the last keeps thousands in 
a nit. This fear is'mostly a negative feelirig set up 
by an incorrect mental- attitude. - You can shape 
your life to- a,mould success or pf failure.according 
to your powers, of;mind control/ ‘ All aciioii is pro-' 
'ceded ;by a process'! ofp thought, .-dt, remain's With 
yqu^ as,, to' whether youf 'thijught' ■is toegatiye, nr 
■positiver-^^atiotorM^ahiic/ Do'you kpow Aw to 
control it ? ', 

Sudpessfu! ;n|Cii,, anid. worricn in , every sphere. 
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EDITORIAL 

G reat interest was Moused in Planting and other circles, when at the 
last Annual Meeting in Bangalore, the Chairman in his Address 
Direct Passenger deferred to the possibility of there being inaugurated a direct, 
sendee from regular service of good passenger steamers from Cochin. 
Ctxhia to the For the benefit of those Planters who were not at the 

Unitedhmgdom Annual Meeting or who have not read the Book of Procee¬ 
dings, we will brieily rtwapitulate the main points mentioned by the 
Chairman. Firstly, the conversion of the present m$tre-gauge railway from 
Ernakulara to Shoranur into a broad-gauge line now being undertaken by 
the Cochin Durbar, will link up the Harbour with the main Madras lines and 
secondly ho mentioned tlrat the Harbour was now an all-the-year roucri 
Harbour with berths for ships up to 700 ft, in length. These advantages are 
obvious for Planters whose planting areas are situated on the Western Ghats 
—and they are in the majority~for the natural outlet of thwr producie is to 
the west, 

Since the Chairman delivered his address however, many more improve¬ 
ments have taken place with the result that at the preseht time Coddn 
Harbour can take the largest steamer that can pass through the Suez Canal, 
and al! steamers load or unload withb the Harbour itself whilst they can 
also enter or leave Harbour at any state of the tide, , . 

Train timings, as they are at present, enable passengers to arrive in time 
for ^^7 ei,sailing, and4>^Qm the West Coasts Hilgiris and 
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Anamallais it would entail no more than a twelve hours’ railway journey. 
The Higrh Range are even more fortunate; for, in their case, thanks to their 
newly-opened western outlet road, a four hours’ motor trip is all that is 
necessary. The same applies almost equally to Mundakayam with Central 
Travancore and South Travancorc an hour or two further away. 

The efforts of the people responsible, in opening up a new Homeward 
route for Planters direct from the West Coast to Europe, undoubtedly deserve 
support, and with the many advantages in its favour, e.g., the obvious saving 
in time and money, owing to no intermediate journey before embarkation, 
there is no doubt it should prove a very successful venture. 

Further details regarding passage rates will be given in our Advertise¬ 
ment columns at some future date. 
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NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

A NEW UsB FOR Rubber. 

By means of a new process recently introduced by one of the leading 
American tyre firms, the transplanting of trees, shrubs, and flowers can now 
be undertaken wdth far greater safety than hitherto and with practically no 
danger of the plants dying back. The process, which was developed during 
experimental work, involves the use of rubber in solution as a irreservative 
of the plants during moving. Plants to be shipped or transplanted are 
dipped in the solution so that they are coated to prevent the dissipation of 
moisture and to retain the shape and colour pigments of the original foliage. 
Fruit trees and large ornamental shrubs which it would be awkward to dip 
are sprayed with the solution. The thickness of the deposit is varietl from 
one to two-thousandths of an inch, according to the length of time the plant 
is to remain out of the earth. Some trees have been kept under the rutiber 
coat as long as nine months without serious harm. 

>¥ * t m 

Another Fine for Neglect of Tyres. 

A fine of 15s. was imposed by the Ongar Bench last week on a motor* 
cyclist for faffing to properly maintain the tyres of his motor-cycle comM- 
nation. A police constable stated that the tyres werp as thin as pNaper and 
had invdved the rider in an accident. The Chairman said tlmt the offence, 
although not familiar to the public, was serious, and future cases would be 
more severely dealt with. 

A 1!ea;4kb Coffee Ppportunixy. , - 

,. There; is a great potential market for tea and coffee which is aow 
; ^joyedekclusivelybythe makers'ofand‘fizzy waters,’«nd which 
; has not beeft attacked aggressively by either tea of coffee intereeti This (g 
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pointed out with supporting statistics by Trade Director L. Beling, of the 
Indian Tea Bureau, New York, in the October Indian Tea Tips^ official organ 
of the bureau, ‘ And further [he continues], let us mark the fact that 
America is not the great coflee-consuming nation that some of our foreign 
informers paint it. A study of U, S. Government figures suffice to show the 
position of coffee in the beverage list. Now ! here is the point: Why not 
make an aggressive drive on the market controlled by synthetic and soft 
drinks ? Why not make inroads on this profitable ground ? . , . There is 
plenty of gallonage for tea to go after without wonying about coffee. Coffee 
is in the same position as is tea.’ 

If confirmation is needed of the importance of the market now occupied 
by serated beverages in the United States, it is to be found in statistics of the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, the national trade association 
of the manufacturers of * soft drinks, ’ which launched an intensive campaign 
in 1924, These show that the total consumption of such beverages in the 
U. S. in 1924 was 8,000,000,000 half-pint bottles; in 1925,9,014,000,000; 
and in 1926, 10,002,502,500—a 25 per cent increase in two years. One of 
the slogans used was to the effect that carbonated beverages offered the most 
convenient form of entertainment to be served when unexpected company 
drops in* It would seem a more appropriate slogan for tea and coffee. 

iff Sff % ^ 

Italy to Grow Coffee in Africa. 

Premier Mussolini has directed that coffee-growing shall be established 
on a profitable basis in the Italian colony of Erilera, north of Abyssinia, in 
Africa. Italian settlers in Eritera are to be given 11,250 acres of land, and 
each settler will be supplied with the necessary technical instniction for deve¬ 
loping the trees. Last year Italy imported more than 100,000,000 pounds of 
coffee from Brazil and Venezuela. The Government estimates that Eritera 
w ill be capable of producing ten or eleven million pounds, when the scheme 
is working. A wide road is to be built from the coffee region to Massaia, 
the principal port, whence the coffee will be exported to Italy. 

* * :1s lie 

Some Substitutrs for Tea. 

* In India various sorts of infusions pass for tea,’ says Kim, in his 
column ' Hero and There ’ in 7'iie Statesman. ' I speak not of sundry poison¬ 
ous decoctions made with the original and only tea leaf by khansamahs and 
so forth, but of the teas made unto themselves by India’s toiling millions, or 
foisted on them by the wily dealer of the bazaar. There are, I suppose, a 
thousand and one plants that will make an infusion of some_ sort or other. 
They are sometimes medicinal like chiretta—and sometimes poisonous. But 
there are also harmless aromatic drinks that take the place of fifth-rate tea 
and can even stand a charge of milk and sugar. On the slopes of the Hima¬ 
layas I have seen what the hillmen call maindhi, a small leafed shrub, frOft 
die stalks of which is brewed a bitter and pungent liquid staadjs «jid 
talks compared with ordinary tea. But the hillmen Bke it—•tEaiy sayit 
strengthens their nerves and gives them clear heads on giddy heighlfc 
tae it was ««/ wsr.’ \ ''.'‘0 
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TEA PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

■ • REPORT BY THE FOOD COUNCIL TO THE PRESIDENT 

OF THE BOARD OF TRADE 

The following report by the Food Council to the President of the Hoard 
of Trade regarding Tea prices in the United Kingdom is rej)rtxluccd for 
general information:— 

SiK,— 

1, Question hi the House of Comnions.—lxi a Question put to you in the 
■House of Commons on December 9,1930, Mr. Womersley, M.P., asked if 
you had any evidence whether the retail price charged for tea reflected the 
reductions in the wholesale price, and if you would have investigations made 
into this matter. In reply you stated that the Boai’d of Trade did not have 
sufficient evidence before them to enable them to express a considered opinion 
and that you were asking the Food Council for a report on the question. In 
a Supplementary Question it was suggested that the Pood Council should also 
investigate the coupon system of selling tea and its results. Wo have, 
therefore, made investigations into these matters and now imesent a report to 
you. 

2. We assume that the term ‘ wholesale price, ’ which was used in the 
Parliamentary Question of December 9,1930, means the price of tea sold by 
public auction in the Mincing Lane Sale Rooms, and we have used the term in 
that sense throughout this Report. In the first place we thought it desirable 
to have the benefit of the views of certain bodies representative of traders is 
tea and we communicated, therefore, with the Federation of Grocers’ Associa- 
tions_ pf the United Kingdom, the Scottish Federation of Grocers* and 
Provision Merchants’ Associations, the Tea, Buyers’ Association, and the 
United' Kingdom Association of Multiple Shop Proprietors. We also 
communicated with the following Companies 

r Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd. 

The Allied Suppliers, Ltd. j 

I Meadow Dairy Co., Ltd. 

Messrs. Brooke Bond & Co., Ltd. • 

The International Tea Company’s Stores, Ltd. 

Messrs. J. Lyons 8c Co., Ltd. 

The Mazawattee Tea Co., Ltd., and (through the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Co-operative Congress) with the English and vSeottish Joint 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. 

.,, 3; _ Views of the, irefde on prices and profits,—Qat first request to the above 
associaUons and trading bodies was for their views on the question raised in 
,the House of Commons, viz., whether retail prices of tea reflect the reductions 
m wholesale (auction) prices. We also made to the associations a supple- 
; menteiy request, for information as to, the trend of margins of profit in the 
wholesale and rdiail tea trades during the past 6 years. Whilst some of our 
cOTresiwndeats have not dealt specifically in their replies with these questions, 
.the opinion expressed by most is that the retail prices of tea have reflected' 
demiaes m the whdesale prices. As regards margins of profit the FederatiCTU 
' df Gw^rs Associations of the United Kingdom have replied that the margiaf 
, |f profit m the wholesale .trade are down and in the retail trade-decidedly 
Sc<)ttjsh;F^ei’atioii .of Md Provision > Moioliksfcs’* 

- stote ttot their' 'J^ecutive,; Cbmpiittee have ho ,■ 

■ ' - available tegai&ig the wholesale trade but that they ar^ of. opinion 
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as the retail trade is concerned the trend of margins of profits during the last 
6 years has been in a downward direction. The Tea Buyers’ Association 
replied that the Association, being an organization of wholesale buyers on the 
London market, had no information available, and the United Kingdom 
Association of Multiple Shop Proprietors stated that as we had communicated 
direct with most of their members it would not be necessary for the Associa¬ 
tion to take the matter further. 

4. Margins since —On the 5th May 1924, the duty on foreign teas 

was reduced from 8d. to 4(f. per lb. and the duty on Empire teas from to 

per lb. These reduced rates of duty remained in force until April 21st, 
1929, when all duties on tea ceased. The average duty paid during this 
period on all tea entering into consumption in the United Kingdom was 
per lb. The Annex to this Report gives a comparison over the last 7 years 
of the average wholesale (auction) prices of all tea sold in the Mincing Lane 
Auction Rooms with the average retail prices published by the Ministry of 
Labour. The figures given in the last column represent the gross margins 
obtained by tea distributors wholesale and retail together. A lag of 3 months 
has been allowed between the wholesale prices and the retail prices. We 
understand that the length of time which elapses between sales at public 
auction and retail sales of the same tea, may vary from as little as one month 
to as much as a year, the latter period being exceptional and due to the fact 
that distributing firms may purchase for use throughout the year special 
qualities of tea which are available only at one season. We consider, hovr- 
ever, that for the bulk of tea entering into consumption it is not unreasonable 
to allow for a lag of 3 months between wholesale and retail prices. ^ 

At the beginning of the period under review the margin between whole-- 
sale and retail prices was Sd* a lb. and then fell to 3d. per lb., a lower margin, 
than any shewn in the succeeding years. During 1930 the margins were 
higher than in any preceding year, whilst the margin for the second quarter 
of 1931 rose to over 10^. a lb., the highest margin shewn in the list. The' 
following table eliminates short-term fluctuations in prices by averaging the‘ 
figures over a year:— 


Average wholesale (auction) price 
(weighted by quantities sold). 

Ministry of Labour average 
Retail Prices. 

Difference 
between ^ 
wholesale 
(auction) 
prices 
and retail 
prices leas 
duty.* 

Period. 

Per lb. 

Period. 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Oct 1924 to Bept. 1925 
Oct. 1925 to Sept. 1926 
Ocl. 1926 to Sept 1927 
Oct. 1927 to Sept. 1928 
Oct. 1928 to Sept. 1929 
Oct. 19:^ to Sept. 1930 
Oct. 1930 to Mar. 1931 

r. d» 

1 6^91 

1 7'83 

1 6*43 

1 6^^ 

1 4*9$ 

1 2*95 

1 P23 

January to Dec. 1925... 
January to Dec. 1926... 
January to Dec. 1927... 
January to Dec. 1928... 
January to Dec. 1928... 
January to Dec. 1930.,, 
January to June 1931... 

s. d. 

2 5*31 

2 5-35 

2 4*67 

2 4*87 

2 P75 
, 1 1V7S 

1 IP^ 

d. 

6'80 ■; 
6-08 

6-74 

7*98 

‘ 7‘80 

-•'.8*80 

10-92 



^ Average rate of 
1921^28 *«« 
im 


o& .11 ; 


... 

... 


3|<?. pw Ibv 
Id. per lb. 


*«* 
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In one block are collected seedlings Ironi old and well-known trees in 
Malaya, Java and Ceylon. The Institute authorities say of this quite frankly : 

* It may be useful and it may not. We may not have any special plant there 
from the point of view of yield. We don’t know yet.' But it has to be 
borne in mind that in the early stages the utility of ceitain experiments is 
open to doubt. In case this block cloes not yield results of any special v’alue 
it has been interplanted for budding. 

Clone Trials 

A nearby block is devoted to comparison of seedlings from ariificial 
pollinations from buddings, and the actual buddings themselves. A portion 
of the block is devoted to twin-plants, or two seedlings raised froin one seed, 
in order to study the effect of budding one, using the other as a control. 

Nine of the best-known clones are represented ia a clone trial block, 
randomised planting in the one-acre blocks being used, so that there are four 
acres given to each clone altogether. The net effect of ‘ randomised ’ plant¬ 
ing being to give identically similar conditions for each clone, it should be 
possible to judge which is the best clone. 

The practice of randomising is also introduced into the nianurial trial 
blocks, where there is one control plot for each test plot under different 
treatment. Five different manurial treatments are employed, repeated in six 
different plots since it has been ascertained that a large number of replications 
of any particular treatment reduces the margin of error. 

The theory that root disease is contracted from the roots of forest trees 
left in the soil after clearing is being tested in one block where, after felling, 
every scrap of timber was extracted (at a cost, incidentally, that might^bc 
prohibitive on an estate). On another small block, after the felling, all 
timber was removed from the area without being burnt. Here, too, cost 
was heavy and results are doubtful. 

A density block is designed to furnish further data as to planting 
distances budded trees being planted at distances varying from 10 feet to 30 
feet apart. 

Surprising Result 

Another block is given over to * kampong conditions ’ and here blukar is 
allowed to grow generally except for narrow paths from tree to tree, and the 
blukar is cut back at long intervals on half the block. This has been found 
an excellent method of planting, it is surprising to learn, and the reason is 
thought to he that soil conditions here approximate to jungle conditions and 
the balance of humus is accordingly better maintained. Other experiments 
show that cover of some sort is vital for young rubber at any rate, for in 
addition to the prevention of erosion, it maintains the bacterial level and 
humus content of the surface soil, so important for soil fertility. In one 
marked, instance, cover-crop had been grown on an almost arid soil and a 
remarkable improvement in humus condition followed, while the surface 
temperature was noticeably lower than that of bare earth. Soil temperature 
records have be^n made under various conditions of treatment and compared 
with those of soil under jungle conditions. 

Catchcrops 

Rubber in one block has been interplanted with such catchcrops as pine¬ 
apples, coffee and tapioca, to study the reaction of each crop to the other, 
while experiments that may prove of value for physiological and biochemical 
work are being made with non-Heavea types of rubber. 
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A Commercial Success 

When the estate is fully working, despite the heavy cost of scientific 
wotk, it is hoped to operate it as a commercial unit and at a profit, on the 
rubber produced, while sale of budwood may provide another profitable 
source of revenue. 

The coolie lines are a model of sanitation and cleanliness—model lines 
for model estates, in fact. Water from the estate’s own catchment reservoir 
in the forest is piped down in ample quantity; the area surrounding the 
lines is turfed over, and the estate shop is fly-proofed. Each block of lines 
contains quarters for four families; there are separate bachelors’ lines. 

A field laboratory tor pathological, chemical, botanical and soils 
divisions exists for the purpose of ‘ on-the-spot ’ experiments that are urgent 
or not sufficiently vital to be sent to the Institute Headquarters in Kuala 
Lumpur. 

For the purpose of housing visiting Institute officers, planters, or other 
visitors, there is a comfortable guest-house, and there is a hostel for estate 
conductors who may bo sent to the station by estate managements for courses 
in budding and other work. 

The full value of the station cannot be demonstrated for some years, 
until the rubber is in full bearing, but already there is material of value for 
planters opening up new areas (not many these days) or those in charge of 
immature rubber. 

Already the Institute is urging large-scale monoclone planting—planting 
one type of buddings on large blocks, in order to have uniform material for 
tapping purposes. This policy, as recently mentioned in the India-Rubber 
J ouRNAi , is being pursued by Dunlops in some of their recent plantings. 

Records of growth under the different systems of planting and treat¬ 
ment are being published fiom time to lime in the Institute’s Jouinal and a 
Guide has been prepared, which is to be revised annually, containing a com¬ 
plete history of all blocks.— I'kc btdia-Rubber Journal^ 10th December, 1931. 

'-; 0 :- 

ELECTRICAL DRYING OF TEA 

[Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfiold, Limited of Quilon write to inform us 
that they have recently come to an arrangement with the A.S.E.A, Electric 
Limited for the sale of their electrical goods including their patented 
methods of Drying and Withering. 

Some of the results of the investigations of this Company who have 
made an exhaustive study of the Electrical Drying of Tea are embodied in 
the Ceylon Government White Paper of 1931. 

The Electrical Heater can be attached to any make of Drying Chamber 
and its chief advantages will be, the small space which it occupies in the 
Factory and the complete automatic control which results in perfect and 
even drying. 

Full details of these heaters are expected to he available very shortly 
and for the information of those planters who are interested in this subject, 
we publish below copy of a circular letter received from the agents, Messrs. 
Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited .—Editor 

^ % If % 

We have great pleasure in announcing that we have been made Agmits 
for the A.S.E. A. Electric Ltd., in this District. 

As you may be ayyare, this firm, well known all over Eatojpd, reoettQy 
gave its tedmical ability to the probletu of tha ecfonottiJoaJ SryiOg and 
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withering of Tea. Their inveatigations have culminated in astonishingly 
good results. 

First by their patent heating unit, they have brought drying of tea elec¬ 
trically within the scope of economic manufacture, this by bringing radiation 
and conduction losses to an absolute minimum. Secondly they have 
brought tea drying and withering under automatic control, control which is 
possible only by electric systems. 

In drying, the constant temperature of exit and entrance of the hot air 
is automatically maintained unler all conditions. This completely elimi¬ 
nates the wildly varying conditions which hold when the present type of 
furnace is employed. The air temperature itself regulates the conditions. 
This means no more mixed firing. It also means no more smoky teas. 

Exhaustive tests have been made both in Ceylon and in South India, 
the chief results of which are embodied in a White Paper TSessional Paper 
XIII 1931) published by the Ceylon Government. Tea Tasters in Ceylon 
gave decided preference to the purer tea produced by electrical drying. 

With Electric withering of the leaf ii the lofts, the control is by the con¬ 
dition oi ike leai itself^ a control which has been the criterion since Wither¬ 
ing was first studied. Leaf can now be sent to the Rollers with a pre¬ 
determined moisture content. From the above it will be seen that this is a 
great step towards the rationalization of tea manufacture. 

With the advent of the Pykara Scheme, comparatively cheap electric 
power is available, both for heating and for driving Machinery. The con¬ 
version of a Tea Factory to an all-Electiic Factory is now practical economy. 
We shall be glad to give you any information you require in this connection 
and shall appreciate the opportunity of quoting for conversion oi your factory 
to an all-electric one, both for power and for heating, A.S.B.A. Electric Ltd, 
being also engaged in the manufacture of a complete range of Electrical 
Machinery for Power purposes. 

A few of the minor troubles av^oided are worth considering, no more 
‘ Engine trouble no moie cross belt drives, cumbersome belt guards elimi¬ 
nated, no more trouble with the firing coolie, no more wet firewood trouble ; 
these are only a few. 

We trust these points will have your interested consideration and that 
we may have the pleasure in helping you with the conversion of your 
Factory. 

Your enquiry would have our very best attention. 

-; o ;-- 

EMPIRE GROWN TEA 

[The following is the text of a circular on the above subject which has 
been sent to all shareholders in Tea Companies.— 

In the foimer leaflet which drew attention to the serious position of the 
Empire Tea Industry, it was mentioned that a Memorial had been submitted 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by Empire Tea Producers praying for 
the imposition of a Duty on Foreign Tea. This memorial and another 
memorial made just prior to the issue of the Emergency Budget have not 
yet achieved their full purpose. In order, therefore, to draw attention to 
the urgent necessity for the re-imposition of a duty on foreign teas, steps 
are being taken to secure the support of as many individual Members of 
Parliament as possible to such measure for the protection of Empire 
Grown Tea and it is hoped that Shareholders and others interested in the 
Industry win render assistance by approaching their respective Members of 
Parliament in regard tp this matter, 

- <4 
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In the meantime a campaign has been launched by the Tea Producers of 
India and Ceylon to biing Empire Tea to the notice of the public and so, it 
is hoped, increase its sale. This campaign has received the support of the 
Empire Marketing Board, the Indian '1 rade Commissioner and the Chief 
Commissioner of His Majesty’s East African Dependencies. 'I'he co-opera¬ 
tion of most of the large distributing houses and of many retail grocers 
throughout the country his been secured so that it is now possible for the 
British public to obtain packets containing leas guaranteed to be Empire 
Grown. 

To ensure the success of the campaign, however, it is essential that 
the demand for Empire Grown Teas should bo stimulated in every possible 
way and Shareholders in Indian and Ceylon Tea Companies will be assisting 
not only the Companies in which they are interested but also the revenue 
of this country by insisting on obtaining from their grocers teas distinctly 
labelled ‘Guaranteed Empire Grown’ and persuading as many friends as 
possible to do likewise. 

Any assistance which can be given to induce the British housewife to 
insist on being supplied with Empire Grown Tea, in exactly the same way 
as she is now doing in the case of other Empire products will be welcomed. 
It is hoped, therefore, that those who are interested in the welfare of the 
Empire Tea Industry will give their whole-hearted support to the campaign 
by carrying out the above suggestions. 

The co-operation already secured from the large distributing houses and 
the retail grocers indicates that there should be little difficulty from now 
onwards in securing packets w’ith the label ‘ Guaranteed Empire Grown ’ 
attached, of good quality at a reasonable piioo. 

Therefore Insist on getting Packets of Tea marked ‘ Guaranteed Empire Grown.’ 

If your grocer cannot supply such packets write ro Mr. John Harpur, 
4, Denman .Street, London Bridge, S E. 1, (the Empire Producers’ 
representative) and he will investigate the matter at once. 


QUININE PRODUCTION IN BENGAL 

Steady Increase 

The report of Dr. C. C. Calder (Superintendent of the Got'ernment 
Cinchona Plantations), a review of which appears in The Calcutta Gazette, 
draws attention to the fact that the world price of quinine has been maintained 
since 192(>-27 in spite of general depression, and there is no prospect of any 
reduction although the price of many other chemical produrts has declined. 

The total consumption of quinine in India is also keeping remarkably 
steady at about 211,000 lbs. per annum but in the opinion of the Superinten- 
dient this is not due to the steadiness of the price. 

The area under cinchona in Bengal at the end of the year was 2,657*91 
acres. Extensions comprising 120*2 acres were carried out during the year 
in both the plantations, Mungpoo and Munsong. 

Owing to a serious drought during the whole of the cold weather 
season from November to March, there were many casualties in the young 
cinchona blocks in both the plantations, and only the stror^st plants 
survived. 

In Munsong the only Jand now available for plantit^ is the vacant space 
in the existjag blocks. Nursery disease was less noticeable in this planta- 
tioiv81^4 the Jate sowing with early removal from the nurseries is doubtless 
inipfovitttf matters. . , 
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Qdini ne Sulphate 

Bengal bark harvested in the year amounted to 1,476,054 lbs>. against 
1,130,402 lbs. in the previous year. 

The quantity of dried bark used in the factory during the year was 
1,153,954 lbs., of which 983,781 lbs were Bengal bark, and the rest Java 
and Burma bark belonging to the Government of India. 

Altogether 43,028 lbs. of quinine sulphate were manufactured during the 
year at a cost of Rs. 2’721 per lb. Of this 5,959 lbs. belonged to the 
Government of India. The total quantity of cinchona febrifuge manufac¬ 
tured durmg the year was 20,219 lbs., of which 3,266 lbs. represent the share 
of the Government of India. The expenditure incurred on the febrifuge was 
Rs. T820 per lb. Besides, 609 lbs. of other quinine salts were manu¬ 
factured. 

The total expenditure of the department dui-ing the year including 
pensionary charges was Rs. 4,08,433. The total receipts were Rs. 6,27,228. 
Of this amount, a sum of Rs. 31,515 is deducted for credit to the Jails 
Department for distribution of the cinchona products, leaving a balance of 
Rs. 5,95,713 for entry in the profit and loss valuation account. 

Yeae’s Profit 

The profit balance on the year’s working amounted to Rs. 2,82,667 a 
result that may be considered satisfactory as trade depression with diminish¬ 
ed purchasing power was evident during the year. 

The quantity of quinine sulphate powder, which forms the bulk of the 
stock, increased from 52,905 lbs. to 73,523 lbs. If quinine were offered in 
the open market at a price below the world price, it is probable (says the 
Resolution) that most of the benefit would go to dealers instead of to 
consumers, and further there would be export which would deplete the stock 
without any advantage to the population for whom it has been produced. 


COFFEE IN WORLD MARKETS 

In a thesis presented to the second International Coffee Congress at the 
invitation of the State of Sao Paulo, Dr. J. A. Barboza Carneiro, member oi 
the Statistical Division of the International Institute of Agriculture, induded 
the following observations on the present comparative positions of coffee in 
European and American markets: 

European vs. United States Markets 

We find the present demand for coffee in many parts of the globe, but 
for our thesis we may consider two great zones which are not producers and 
where the deinand is apparently on a larger scale—-United States and the 
European Continent. The first of these is an agglomeration of 123,000,000; 
the second 375,000,000 of individuals. The Americans have bought an 
average of 10,900,560 sacks of coffee in the period from 1926 to 1929. 
During the same period the annual average bf coffee purchases by Europeans 
has been 10,324,583. We may note, therefcire, that the gross demand for 
©)ffee in Europe is 5 per cent less than that shown in the United States. 
In order to examine the increase or decrease of this demand let us consider 
two peiiods: The Pre-war period f«r eiawpjei induding the years 1909/13 
and a more reo^t period 1926/29 after the principal European Cuwenoies 
heoame stabilized. In accordance with the latest figures the population 
of the United States increased, in 1929, fl per cent over 1918* 
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same period, the population of Europe, (not including: the Soviets) increased 
6 per cent. Now comparing; the annual a\'erag:e of coffee importation wc 
note that the increase has been respectively 68 per cent and 7*5 per cent. 
European imports have kept close to the natural increase of populatjon, 
whereas in Unhed States the increase of imports considerably exceeded the 
growth of population. Wo must recog;ni/.e the peculiar factors present in the 
United States, which have caused such comparative acceleration. One of 
these lactors has been Prohibidon, but even admitting such special circum¬ 
stance we must acknowledge that the European market has not shown any 
real progress in the absorption of coffee. We may, therefore, say that 
considering the number of inhabitants the European market has remained at 
the same point, whereas the American market has risen to a much highei- 
level. At present the position is as follows the consumption of coffee in 
Europe in proportion to the population does not equal one-third ot the 
North American consumption. In other words, if the 375,000,000 of Euro¬ 
peans drank as much coffee as the 123,OCX),000 Americans the demand for this 
article in Europe would increase to 33,231,250 sacks. If, during the periods 
taken, the importation of coffee by Europeans had increased in the same 
proportion as shown in the United States, exports to the Continent would 
have been 16,125,000 sacks. The truth is, that if circumstances have been 
iavourable to the growth of the American market, conditions in Europe have 
acted in the contrary direction. 


A FEW FACTS FOR NEW FRIENDS OF TOC H IN INDIA 

Talbot House in the War was * Everyman's Club' open to 
officers and men alike ; it was opened in December, 1915, at Poperinghe, the 
nearest habitable town behind Ypres. Its founders were Padres Neville 
Talbot (now Bishop of Pretoria), H. R. Bates, and Philip Clayton (‘ Tubby 
A ' daughter,' Little Talbot House, was born in Ypres itself in 1917. 

Name .—It was named in memoiy of Neville^s younger brother, Gilbert, 
Lieut., Rifle Brigade, killed at Hoogc on July 30,1915. The name ‘ Toe H' 
is merely T. H. (Talbot House) pronounced according to the Army signal¬ 
ler’s alphabet. 

Re-^Bifth .—Toe H was started again in London in 1919-1920, by *Tubby’ 
and some survivors of the Ypres salient, on a very jnodest scale. Two jears 
from the start the tiny experiment in London had been repeated throughout 
the length of England ; within five years it had gone right round the world. 
In 1922 the movement was granted a Royal Charter. 

Objects .—Its first aim was to recapture the War’s spirit of comradeship 
in common service and to pass it on to the younger generation. Toe H is not 
m ex-Service men^s mieiy —it remembers the past but looks to the future. It 
draws its members from all ranks of society, from^ all Christian denomi¬ 
nations, schools of thought and political parties. It is a * power-house * for 
social service of every kind, directed in each place by a voluntary Jobmaster. 
Toe H in no way competes with existing societies j it encourages and trains 
its merobers to help them. 

Organisaiion,--Yix^i^%m^^ tentative Group: the Group after a real 
test of stability, unity and work, may be made a Brmtch (Branches ate 
granted a Lamp of Maintenance., which is lit with a simple oereniohy at 
meetings). In certain places a team of members live together ip a House 
(called a ^ Mark') the visible embodiment of Talbot House and the centre of 
effort in the area. ' ^ ^ 
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Work. —Tlie \ oluntary service of Toe H members throufrhout the world 
flows in two main streams—(a) ‘ SUetcher-bearing ' work for the sick, the 
disabled, the blind, the deaf and dumb, the lonely, the ‘ dowm-and-out,’ the 
crippled or neglected child, the boy or man in prison or just out of if ; (6) 
‘ Sheep-dog ’ work towards boys and younger men—in clubs, camps, classes. 
Scout troops, Brigade companies, etc. 

Membership. —All men, from the age of 16 upwards, w ho arc in sym¬ 
pathy with the aims and objects, arc eligible for membership. Candidates 
require to fill up a fonii of application, to bo proposed and seconded by 
members, and to undergo a period of probation varying in length according 
to circumstances. The minimum annual .subscription is Rs 5. 

Information concerning the Bangalore ‘ Weekend ’ to be held from 
February 17 to 22, as mentioned in the last issue of this paper, can ho 
obtained from the Conference Secretary, Toe II, Landons Garden.s, Kilpauk, 
Madras. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Scheme for Increasing Sales of Tea in India 

The Bdito}, ‘ The Planter.^’ Chronicle' 

Dear Sir, 

In connection with the Indian Tea Cess Committee propaganda for 
increasing the sale of tea in India, there is much of interest in the report of 
the recent Annual General Meeting of Assam Branch of Indian Tea 
Association published in Planters’ Journal and Agriculturist of December 15 
1931. 

It is incidentally apparent fi'om this that this important Association 
greatly influenced the decision made by the Indian Tea Association and 
Indian Tea Cess Committee, Calcutta, to embark on the present intensive 
campaign for increasing the sale of tea in India. 

The Chairman of the Meeting (Mr. Kilgour) made some significant 
remarks as regards the distributing firms. Ho said ' I am convinced that tne 
larger scheme of packing and distribution by producers is the only one that 
ensures a large increase in consiunption in India. The Imperial Economic 
Committee in their Report on Tea published this year refer to the formation 
of a Producers Selling Agency and I am one of those who are of opinion that 
this combination, is necessary to oust the distributors from being in command of 
the situation ’. 

It is not stated however that the Indian Tea Association actually 
approached the distributing firms to ask them to co-operate in increasing tea 
sdes in India and it seems a very great pity that such co-operation cannot be 
anmjged, as the big distributors should be able to follow up the increased 
demand created by the Tea Cess Committee propaganda with a greatly 
increased supply of tea direct from Estates. Here is a splendid opportunity 
for firms like Brooke Bonds, Liptons, etc., and it is to be hoped that they will 
not let it slip. If they do, then the alternative scheme of the Indian Tea 
Cess Committee for a Calcutta Packing Factory will materialize in the near 
future and the distributors chance of doing a large and profitable business 
for themselves (in addition to saving the whole Ipdian Tea Industry) will be 
lost. 


January 2,1932. 


Yours, etc., 
X. 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 
I. The Lottdon Market 


Best prices realized. 


I Average prices obtained for tea. 

Mark 

Pkqs 

■ 

Price 

Week 

District 

Dec. 17, 

, 1931 

r * _ _ 

January January 

1 to 1 to 

Dec. 17, Dec 17, 
1931 ^ lfc)30 


(A) TEA {Weeks ending 
Thursday^ December' 
17, mi). 


Prospect 
Ibex Lodge 
SuttOD 
‘“Craigmore 
Brook lands 
Pykara Falls 
’*■ Woodlands 
Glendale 


(/*) Nilgiri- Wynaad^ 
Mayfield , 

(g) H7ymad>^ ^ 

Arrapetta .„ | 

Tanga Mulla 


no 

190 

0) 

m 

m 

no 


185 1 

78 1 


7^ 1 


162 

188 


{a) Anamallah — 

*High Forest 

1 

04 

1 

1 

d. 1 

•Pena Karamalai 

1 210 

1 

1 1 

•Mukottu Mudi 

228 

1 

Oi 

•Sholayar 

108 

1 

Oi 

Thay Mudi 

1 168 

1 

011 

(6) Central TnivanrofC- 
•Pasumallav 

1 

111 

1 

SI' 

Ariiakal 

ISO 

1 

21 i 

Pattumalay 

102 

1 

2 

•Stagbrook 

1 128 

1 

n 

Fairfield 

121 

1 

li 

Ladntm 

106 

1 

o;. 

Iniimullay 

1 135 

1 

OJ 

«r) Coorg-^ ' 

Glen Loin a 

156 

1 

3J 

{(i) Kanan Devans — 




Yellapatty 

I 152 

j 

Si 

Sevcnmallav . | 

1 78 

1 

Si 

Chittavurrai ... i 

12 

1 

il 1 

Periavurrai 

186 

1 

■14 ' 

Upper Surianalle ... 

180 

1 

V. 

Chundavurrai 

126 

i 

si 

Talliar 

119 

1 

3i 1' 
2i ' 

Sunanalle 

84 

i 

•Nullatanni 

96 

1 

H 

•Vagavurrai 

90 

1 

li 

1 

(e) Mtlgirts — 


N. India 
I S. India. 
Ceylon .. 

I Java ... 
Sumatra. 
Nyassa* 
land, 

Total.. 


d. 

10 18 
0 07 
4*03 
8 59 
8*17 
7'36 


I _ 

\d 0 11-99 


d. 
11-87 
ll-(i4 
3-36 
7 61 
7 65 
6-94 ) 


d. 
2-69 
2-52 
6-61 
10 22 
11 22 
9-40 


e 1 0*24 '/ 1 3-23 

I 


A7..5,—The number of packages on which 
the South Indian averages are based is 
given below 


(j 9,972 b 301,460 r 332,669 
r/ 95.119 ^ 1,169.452 / 3,969,122 


j(B) RUBBER.- 

The Loadon ' Spot * Quotation for Plantation 
First Latex Crepe on Tuesday, January 
12, 1932, was 3^y. 


8 

H 

SI 

n 

n 

f 

Oi 


u 


London Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, January 9, 1932, were 68,967 
tons, a decrease of 537 tons on January 
2,1932, inventory. 


Liverpool Rubber Stocks for wee^ em^ng 
Saturday, January 9,193i^, were ‘57,652 
tons, a decrease of 66 ton.s on Ja»|iary 
2,1932, inventory-. ’ 


Where Invoices are not sold or only pftrt ^ sold, the prices bid are taken in 
calculating the averages, * * # 
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II. The Madras Market 

Current on Tuesday, Janwtry 12ih, 1932 

The following: report on the Madras Market is made available to us 
through the courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co.;— 

P1a7ithig, —This section has been generally quiet. Demand has shown 
a slight improvement, but business still continues to be difficult to negotiate. 

Rubbers —This section has been idle. Malankaras have had buyers at 
Rs. 16/- with sellers nominally quoted at around Rs. 17*^/-. Cochin 
Rubbers were also wanted at Rs. 4i/-. Sterling scrips have been steady 
with no appreciable change in rates. Travancores were quoted at 5/6, 
Malayalams at 9/6 and Rubber Plantations investment at 16.s/' 

Only small business could be reported but the market reinains 
steady. Vellamalais continued to change hands at Rs. 9^ while Periakara- 
malais have had small sellers at Rs. 25/-, Peermades have remained 
tmaltered at around Rs. 16/-. 


RAINFALL STATEMENTS 

December 13^ 1931 to December 26, 1931 {iftclusive) 


(Stations are arranged in order approximately south to north, and ihoKe not %n 
planting districts are shown in small capitals,) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Total 

Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Total 

3. KallarBMge. 

2*89 

4*59 

7*48 

23. Nilgiri Peak.. 

0-04 

0-99 

1*03 

4. Koney 

0*48 

0*75 

P23 

24. Coonoor 

3-31 

2*57 

5*88 

5. Pattanapura. 

S'44 

0*30 

5*74 

25. Kotagiri 

4*64 

3-43 

8*07 

6, Kumbazba 

2-30 

1*85 

4*15 

26. Ootacanuund 

0-60 

2-48 

3'OS 

6^ Aneikolam... 

3-34 

3*58 

6*92 

27. Yercaud 

0*96 

4 07 

5 83 

8 Twyford ... 

3‘84 

2*32 

6 16 

28. Mango Range 

0*48 

N.R. 

N.R. 

9. V’periyar ... 

1-14 

2-45 

3*59 

29. Devala 

T27 

0-20 

1*47 

10. Kalaar 

0-50 

0*55 

i-os 

30. Devarshola ... 

0*14 

0*71 

0*85 

11. Chittuvurrai. 

0*92 

P88 

2-80 

31 Calicut 

0*40 

N,R. 

n,r. 

12. Bobi’kajsur 

0*1S 

0*45 

0*60 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 

0*14 

N.R. 

N.R. 

13. Cochin 

; 1*27 

0*34 

1*61 

33. Vayitri 

0*44 

0 28 

0 72 

14. Mooply 

... 

0*91 

0*91 

34. Manantoddi... 

0*16 

0*07 

0*23 

13. Pacbaitnalai. 

0 37 

1*86 

2*23 

3f 5. Billigiris ...' 

0*51 

3*32 

3-86 

16. Madis 

0*34 

1-52 

1 86 

41. Kadamane ... 

0*79 

0 79 

17. PonLACHlK 

... 

2*49 

2*49 

42. Belhonnur ...! 

... i 

N.R. 

N.R, 

19. Karapara ... 

0*76 

1*65 

2*41 

43. Merchisub'gey 



20. Pullengode.. 

4*20 

0*25 

4*45 

46, MANGALOIUa . 

1 21 


P21 

21. Nilambur ... 

22. Nadtivattam. 

0*07 

N.R. 

t 1*61 

N.R. 

1*68^ 

47. Madras 

0*53 

i 

N.R. 

1 

N.R. 


N. R. No Return received. 


Returns Ur week ending January 2, 1932 
Station No. Station No. 


9. 

Vandiperiyar 

... 0 02 

25. 

Kotagiri 

... 1*10 

11. 

Cbittavurrai 

... 0*07 

26. 

Oolacamund 

... 0‘2(> 

12. 

Bodi’kanur 

... 0*43 

27. 

Yercaud 

... 0*03 

13. 

Cochin 

... 0’15 

31. 

Calicut 

... 0*47 

17. 

POLLACHIH 

... 0*33 

33. 

Vayitri 

... 0*17 

214 

Nilambur ... 

... 0*82 

34. 

Manantoddi... 

... 0*23 

22, 

Naduvattam 

... a’05 

35. 

Billigiris 

... 0*03 

24. 

Coonoor 

... 2*02 

47, 

Madras 

... 0*09 
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EDITORIAL 

prominence given oC late in those columns to the efforts being made 
■*- by the Binpire Tea Associations to obtain protection for such teas in 
the home market and the account of the great * Buy British' 
Tea campaign to which fuither reference is made in this issue, 

must have convinced those connected with the growing of 
tea within the Empire that their difficulties are receiving the attention they 
deserve and we hope they ate encouraged by the attention their claims have 
received in influential quarters at home. 

The prospects for 1932 are largely dependent on the success of the 
efforts now being made by the various Associations to obtain some 
preference and considerable pressure has been brought to bear on the 
Government. 

Consumption of tea in England is still increasing and now amounts to 
approximately 10 lbs. per head of the population; yet in spite of this, a com¬ 
parison of share prices with those ruling a year ago, shows a very considerable 
depreciation has taken place in the value of the investors’ property. 

The outlook however is not so adverse as the prices of the shares 
indicate. The statistical position has distinctly improved and at the begin¬ 
ning of this year, stocks of tea in London warehouses were estimated at 
220,000,000 lbs., the lowest level they have reached for many years and 20 
million lbs. less than they were a year ago. Prices during 1931 were on an 
.average dd. per lb. below those of the previous year but high quality pro- 
dnpets have been able to obtain satisfactory prices. 

5 
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Southern India Teas, where quality shows an improvement, have been 
selling at firm rates at recent sales and whilst everyone wants the outlook 
for the tea and rubber industries to take on a more optimistic appearance, 
the most satisfactory point to note is the way in which the consumption of 
tea in England has kept up and since the suspension of the Gold Standard, 
Indian low-grade teas have benefited from the appreciation of the guilder 
exchange as against the pound sterling. 

Brazilian Government is still pursuing its drastic policy for the 
reduction of stocks and we now learn that coffee beans rnixed with tar 
are being used for fuel in Brazil, and though it is a depres- 
Coffee sing thought, nevertheless the burning is doubtless helping 
to keep our coffee at the fairly satisfactory price now being 
quoted in Mincing Lane. The Home Trade is showing keen interest in view 
of a shortage of superior mild cofifee and firmer prices in auctions appear to 
be in store with prospects favourable for good quality lots. 


: o :■ 


NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

TfiA Prices too Low 

Need tor Reimposltion ot Duty .—The tea-growing industry is going 
through a bad time just now owing to the low levels to which prices have 
fallen, writes The Daily Express. 

The statistical position, however, is not particularly unfavourable, 
ahd some surprise is felt in tea-producing cirdes that prices have not 
responded. 

' Last year the Indian crop vras considerably reduced, officially by the 
restriction scheme, but really by bad weather. Stocks in Calcutta ware¬ 
houses, however, had been accumulated by speculators, and shipments were 
therefore heavy, despite the poor crop. 

This year the crop is not much greater than last year, and there are no 
surplus warehouse stocks to swell the shipments. In ad^tion, consumption 
is at least maintained, so that an early improvement in prices would occasion 
no surprise. 

Reimpdse the Duty ,—The one thing more than any other which would 
improve the position of the important Empire tea industry would be the 
reintyoduction of the tea^iiofy, with a preference on Empire tea. 

At present the wholq market is depressed by the heavy, supplies of 
common teas fpom the Dutch East ladies. The reimposition of the tea duty 
would raise some much-needed revenue, it would help our Indian producers, 
and it would not hurt the consumer. 

' Uudef present ^nditions the British-owned estates in the Sylhet, Caohar 
and Dooars and similar (Mstricts producing common teas are rapiffly reaching 
the stage where they nlay he forced but of production from finanoifll 
resions. 

Dutch Difticidtks .—^Thcre are many difficulties in the way of ceasini 
production in a tea garden. If plucking is stopped the garden becottiS 
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jungle again within two years. Also there is at least a moral responsibility 
to the labour force, who would become entirely destitute if plucking 
ceased. 

The brightest spot in the outlook for the British producers is that the 
Dutch growers of Java and Sumatra teas are in a very much worse plight 
through their retention of the gold standard. It is very likely that, as in 
the case of the Dutch rubber growers, the Dutch tea gardens will have to go 
out of production early in the New Year. 

* 

Tea Teape PaosPECrs 

The outlook for the Indian tea industry is not so gloomy as share prices 
apparently suggest. The statistical position has distinctly improved. Stocks 
of tea in London warehouses at about this time in 1928 were over 240,000,000 
lbs. In 1929 they were 235,000,000, They are now estimated at 220,000,000, 
which is the lowest level reached at this season for several years. Although 
for months past tea has, for the majority of common and medium producers, 
been selling below the cost of production, a recovery has been made from the 
exceptionally low levels touched at the July auctions. During 1931 
4,169,452 packages of all teas were offered at the Mincing Lane auctions, 
which realised an average price of 1^. 0’24if. per lb., which compares with 
3,969,122 packages with an average of If. 3*23rf. in 1930. Prices during 1931 
were, on an average, 3d, per lb. below those of the previous year; but high 
quality producers have been able to obtain satisfactory prices. 1 he prospects 
for the Mincing Lane auctions oi the immediate future are distinctly 
propitious.— Commerce. 

# * * # 

Rubber in Dutch East Indies 

Heavy Taxes killing European-owned Estates 

Why are the Dutch now so keen on rubber restriction? The reason, 
writes The Times oi Malaya, is that in the Dutch East Indies the financial 
situation is going from bad to worse. 

The journal proceeds: ‘ The 1932 Budget shows a deficiency of 
;^10,000,000 whilst the deficiency for the year of grace 1931 is estimated at 
the huge sum of ;^14,300,000. As against that the Government of the 
Federated Malay States has balanced its Budget, although this has, it is true, 
only been done by the exercise of the most rigid economy in the way of 
postponing essential public works. In i egard to European-owned rubber 
estates in the Dutch East Indies, the antiquated system of taxation, with its 
dilatory methods of assessment and its retrospective incidence, has become 
the bane of the European section of the plantation industry. In the Dutdh 
East Indies, companies now working at a loss are assessed on the high 
profits made as far back as 1924 to 1928 and the European-owned companies 
are finding this to be a mill-stone which is drowning many of them. They 
are wailing and protesting to the Dutch Government and in this connexion 
it is interesting to recall that it was only early in 1931 that these Dutch 
planters were in the majority, talking of knocking Malaya out of the robber 
industry.’ 
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RUBBER EXPERIMENTAL STATION, MUNDAKAYAM 

Report for the Quarter ending December 31, 1931 

DtsUnciive Fcaivres of (lones .—Little has been done on this subject 
during the quarter, but from an examination ot results obtained it is believ¬ 
ed that we can definitely decide whether or not any given plant belongs to 
the clone in which it is included. This refers to clones represented on the 
Station. No impoited mateiial has been studied. 

It w^as hoped at one time that we might be able to prepare a complete 
separation schedule for all the Station clones. This now appears to be 
practically impossible. 

Niinery .—The seedling nuisery laid down last quarter is showing good 
growth. Measurements of growth rates of samples of seedlings tioin the 
various beds are being made. It is believed that the information gained 
will be useful later in a study of effect of stock on growth of the composite 
budded plant. The growrth curve of each seedling is being plotted on 
squared paper. 

Budwood Nuisery. —One clone has been added during the quarter. This 
is believed to be less susceptible to leaf tall than the average tree. 

The use of 3-4 year old stocks in the budwood nursery has proved parti¬ 
cularly successful. Shoots from some plants budded in April-May could 
now be used. The difference in growth between these and the shoots 
obtained from 18 months old stocks is most marked. 

Buddmg .—The plants budded last quarter with a view to future cross 
pollination have shown satisfactory growth. Unfortunately there has been 
some wind damage. 

Of the 100 budded stumps put out in June, five have been lost through 
Phytophthora attack in August. The othervS are satisfactory. 

Root buddings did not prove a success. They were slow in shooting 
and the few which are growing are in a poor state. 

Two visits were made to a local estate whore budding successes had 
been unsatisfactoiy. 

Tapping .—Test tapping has been continued during the quarter. On 
November 1, 145 new trees were brought into the round and in the table of 
yields below these are marked with an asterisk. One new clone (ba) shows 
considerable promise. 

Two trees have developed Brown Bast, viz., No. 590 (Clone af) and 
No 535 (Clone d). So far none of the 21 trees of ‘ p * clone which have 
been tapped on two cuts (at 1 and 2 metres respectively) show any ill effects. 
This done seems rather susceptible to bark rot, but renewal of bark is the 
best on the Station. 

A synopsis of the data from these trees for the period April to Novem^ 
her 1931 indusive is given. 



1 Actual 

Ratio 




Top 

Bottom 

Length of cut in centimetres ... 

25 7S 

27-49 

90 4 

300 

Average yield per tapping in grammes .. 
Yield per tapping per centimetre of cut in 

4 40 

6-26 

70 3 

100 

grammes 

*171 

•220 

77-7 

100 
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Clone 

Estate of oiigin 

September, October, 
November 

June, July, August 

No. of 
trees 
tapped 

Average 

per 

tapping 

Average 

per 

tapping 
per c.m 
of cut 

Aveiage 

per 

tapping 

-1 

Average 

per 

tapping 
per c.m. 
cut 

ad 

Aueikulam 

5*52 

•223 

5-21 

*237 

2 

ad* 


4-13 

•187 

... 

... 

7 

at 


9-81 

*336 

7-65 

•308 

8 

af’' 


3*83 

*191 



5 

ag 

» 1 

7*68 

•280 

S49 

*348 

3 

ag* 

ti 

5 46 

•211 

... 


1 

ay 


8-3G 

•288 

9*94 

•414 

1 

bb 


4*61 

*191 

8*18 

•347 

1 

av 


6*12 

•243 

4*82 

•220 

2 

av* 


4-27 

•178 

*#* 


1 

aw 


9‘34 

*350 

10-79 

•463 

1 

aw* 


3 46 

•360 

, , 


1 

ae 


8-38 

■273 

8-43 

*340 

1 

ae* 


8-40 

*325 



1 

ah 

>» 

3 ?5 

•191 

3*57 

•145 

2 

ah* 


2-73 

*126 



1 

ar 


6 26 

*221 

6*52 

*2-/3 

5 

am 


5*90 

•210 

5*37 

•213 

1 

am* 


2 10 

•092 



1 

as 

,, 

9*07 

•363 

7-61 

•333 

2 

ai* 


7*10 

•315 

**• 


2 

al 

II * * * 

6'25 

•214 

4*19 

•iVo 

1 

al* 

it **0 

3*70 

*142 

... 


1 

ac* 

t i • * » 

S-83 

•214 

• • • 


2 

aq* 

ft 

6 03 

•274 



2 

au* 

1 > *** 

3*59 

•159 

... 


2 

az* 

it *** 

5*59 

•259 

•>» 

... 

2 

ao* 


5*15 

•214 

... 


2 

ax* 

91 ** * 

4 13 

•IBl 


... 

3 

ak* 

ft 

5*80 

•256 



2 

an* 


6*20 

*261 

... 


1 

ai* 

ft •' 

1*90 

*087 

1 

... 

1 

• at* 


3*70 

•161 

... 

.#• 

2 

aj* 

»l --j 

tt •** 

2-20 

•131 

i 


3 

ba* j 


1199 

•553 

... 

... 

2 

P 

Kadamankulam 

7*33 

•251 

6-81 

•269 

98 

P* 

i 

5*60 

•244 



12 

t 

Kutikul •.* 

3*35 

•117 

2-83 

■133 

1 

x*: 


2*35 

*084 



3 

q* 

*«• 

8 94 

‘403 



2 

u 

Nenmeny 

19*06 

•719 

10-70 

•493 

•1 

V 

91 «*• 

13*33 

•631 

11-34 

•S02 

2 

V* 


SMS 

•3S3 

k.4 

i%r 

1 

s 

Redlyttch 

U*95 

•376 

12-10 

‘466 

1 

T 

9J| *4* 

5*93 

*197 

4-73 

*18S 

2 

n 

Mundakayam 

8*50 

*300 

9*6S 

•391 

18 

n* 

II 

5*43 

•243 

... 

... 

7 

m 

11 

5*44 

•207 

5*60 

•238 

22 

m* 


4*6S 

•213 

*« 


7 

aa 

Shaliacary 

8*36 I 

•321 

6-84 

•287 

1 

aa* 

II *** 

4*73 ! 

•205 

*.• 


1 

X 

Yendayat 

4*63 

*15S 

5'68 

”219 

4 

X* 

' ••• 

4*05 

•250 

... 


1 

Y 

it **« 

8^39 

•309 

7*71 

•322 

2 
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September, October, 
November 

June, July, August 


Clone 

Estate of origin 


Average 

Average 

per 

Average 

Average 

per 

No. of 
trees 
tapped 




per 

tapping 

per 

tapping 




tapping 

per c m. 

tapping 

per c.m. 






of cut 


cut 


Z 

Yendayar 


4 26 

•177 

4 91 

•209 

7 

z* 

} ) 


2*67 

•118 

... 

, , 

3 

a* 

Station 

... 

7-34 

•221 

... 

... 

1 

e 

5 > • 


2*39 

•056 

3 65 

•ISO 

2 

e* 



1-77 

•099 

... 

... 

2 

f 



7‘59 

•268 

5 66 

•266 

1 

f* 



6 82 

•285 

... 


1 

g 

}} *••• 


4-21 

•159 

4 36 

’*187 , 

1 

1 * 



2*70 

•127 

... 


1 

A* 

Station Seedlings 
), 


2 80 

•114 

... 

... 

1 

A--* 


2 55 

•103 

... 

... 

2 

A-/B-i 



0'50 

•022 

... 

... 

1 

B* 

) t 


2*93 

•121 

... 

... 

3 

B/B-* 



1*62 

•0G5 

... 

... 

4 

Bh /B*> 
B-/B^ 

t f 


TOO 

•045 

*•« 

*»» 

2 

ft 


169 

•074 

*•« 

... 

9 


i 1 

... 

1*19 

•054 

... 

! 

7 


Loss of water from soil —This experiment mentioned in last Report has 
been continued. The various plots have been cultivated or left uncultivated 
according to programme. As the dry season has now commenced sampling 
will be started at an early date. 

The main cart road has been done up as well as available money 
allowed. Special attention was paid to comers and drainage. 

New La}id.~A^ the testing out of new clones and methods of opening 
are probably more impoitant than any other aspect of the work in South 
India at present, it is hoped that the block of 30 acres of jungle can be 
obtained. 

In this connection the Divisional Forest Officer at Kottayam was inter¬ 
viewed during December and the Forestry Department raise no objection to 
the grant of the particular block desired. A tentative programme for the 
opening of five acres has been prepared in the hope that the work can be 
undertaken during the present season. 

Varying quantities of seeds of the following leguminous plants have been 
collected on the Station and from the neighbouring jungle for use on the new 
land* 


Cassia Tora 
,, mimosoides 
„ sp. 

^ Tephrosia purpurea 
„ tinctoria(?) 

CrotaJaria striata 

„ cvolvuloides(?) 

„ salicifolia 

„ retusa 

Zomia diphylla 
Atylosia sp. 

Cajamus indlca 


Dolichos purpureus(?) 
Pycnospora hedysaroides 
Desmodium triquetrum 
„ triflorum 

,, heterophyllum 
,, polycarpum 

,, gangeticum 

„ gyrans 

„ cephalotes 

Uraria hamesa 
Centrosema pubescens 
„ ^umeri 
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Phasolus trinervius Calopogonium niucunoides 

,, sp. Flcmingia semialata 

-(^schymomene ameiicana and various grams. 

It is hoped that seeds of the following can be collected during January- 
Febriiary. 

Teramnus labialis Dumbaria Heynei 

Indigofera endicaphylla Cassia occidentalis 

,, suffructicosa Desmodium latifolium 

Pueraria phaseoloides Vigna Catjang 

Weather Remds :— 

1st I^ofhn^ht 2nd Fatnighl Total 
October ... .. 1*32 11*46 12*78 

November ... ... lldl *93 12*04 

December ... ... 4 60 5*74 10*34 

Total ... 37*03 18*13 35*16 

previous ... ... 77*37 63*82 140*99 

Grand total ... "94*20 81*’^ '“~~17^5 

Mundakayam \ R. A. TAYLOR, 

9t/i January 1932. j Rubber Sciuitiiii Officer. 

-: o :- 

DUTCH CAMPAIGN AGAINST HELOPELTIS 
How Weather Conditions on Estates Influence the Pest 
PLANTERS’ ASSISTANCE NEEDED 
The Soekaboemi and Rubber Planters’ Association held a meeting on 
December 12, at Garoct. Of the several interesting lectures delivered we 
quote from the Preangerbode of December 13, the following synopsis of 
lie lecture delivered by Dr. J. de Jong on Helopeltis. 

In discussing here the connexion between the climate, shade and the 
appearance o£ helopeltis it is quite clear to me that I am touching upon a 
subject which has been widely discussed already, and about which for several 
years, much has been written, said the lecturer. At several meetings of the 
Soekaboemi Association this subject has been touched iipon and never has 
any kind of agreement been reached. Yet, I venture upon this subject again, 
because in principle I have found a solution for the question and because I 
need the assistance of the planters in order to get further details by their 
observations on their estates. 

What we are used to call climate is a complex of several factors, which 
all exercise their specific influence, but of which we only can state the results. 
Shade too is such a complexity of factors, which will have to be dealt with in 
its components, in order to get a clear view on the subject. 

Importance of Wind 

It will appear now that the composition of shade and climate is very 
complicated and that in judging the climate alone we have overlooked one 
very important factor when considering helopeltis. ^ This factor, which is 
closely related to wind, and the direction of the wind, is different^ practically 
for each estate and can only be considered on the spot. It is the main 
reason that the problem cHmale-helopeltis could not be solved, because it 
was overlooked. He intended to discuss first of all the influence, which all 
these factors separately exercise on helopeltis, further to see in how far they 
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co-operate with one another or oppose one another, and finally to find the 
cause o£ the helopeltis pest. 

Concerning the climate, it was very simple to distinguish the various 
factors which exert their influence on living beings. The most important 
were temperature, relative humidity, quantity of rain and dew, and wind. It 
was true aimospheric electricity, air pressure, and direct sunshine played 
their part also, but so little was known of their influence on insectS) that they 
would have to limit themselves to the first four factors. 

It was a well-known fact that the life functions of animals as well as of 
plants were strongly influenced by the temperature of the milieu in which 
they lived. 

For each kind of animal there existed a certain minimum, below which 
no life was further possible, and a maximum above which no life could be 
continued, and between these two, though closer to the maximum, was the 
optimum when life’s functions weie strongest and most intense. This was 
the case also with the helopeltis. Here too they found a minimum, a maximum 
and an optimum. Experimentally these values had not yet been fixed. The 
optimum they could safely assume to be 28 degrees. 

Most Intense at 28 degrees 

The optimum was near 28 degrees which meant that at that temperature 
all life’s functions were most intense. The continuation of the species, too, 
w'as one of life’s functions, and this too was quickest at 28 degrees. The 
severity of the helopeltis pest now’ depended, besides on the strength the 
plantation, also on the number of larvse, and directly on the quickness 
of the process of reproduction. Where the temperature of tea estates 
decreased with the increasing height, it followed that, if all other factors 
were equal, the pest must be more severe on lower estates than on those 
situated higher. 

If the temperature was the only factor which had to be taken into 
account, then tiiey would have to expect the most severe helopeltis pest oj' 
those places where the highest temperature was ‘near the optimum, whilti 
with a decreasing temperature as well as with an increasing temperature the 
pest should diminish in severity. - .- 

The second fact they had to consider in the life circmastances of 
helopeltis rvas, the drier it was, less will they suffer from the pest. Looking 
at Java they w'^ould find that the more eastward they went, the less helopeltis 
and when they considered the two monsoons, in the dry weather of the East 
Monsoon there w’as less helopeltis than in the West Monsoon. 

There was, however, not a single rule with so many exceptions as this 
rule.^ He did not wish to make the case much more complicated, but be 
considered it essential to go a little deeper into the question of relative 
humidity and temperature. 

The rainfall was ef less importance when they did not consider the 
influence^ of relative hunoidity. The direct influence on helopeltis Kmit^ 
itself mainly to a mechanical one—the flooding away of the larvse with heavy 
rainfall. In another instance they must certainly take into account the 
amount of rain. With the appearance of helopeltis the teabush itself had a 
word to say, and when this third climatic factor was considered they got an 
increase of relative humidity which stimulated the growth of the bush* 

More Impobta^^t than Rain 

Of far more direct importance than the rainfall was the wind. It was 
known from the process of the .preparation of tea that great 
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quantities of moisture can be withdrawn from the leaf by a wave of air. The 
same happened in the tea plantations. Here also the moisture was removed 
from the leaves but, because there was a constant new supply the leaves did 
not wither as in the factory. The influence of a dry wind was so great 
that in certain periods of the year in certain districts when these winds blow, 
no helopeltis pest could have a place. 

The speaker then pointed briefly to another phenomenon, which was of 
great importance to hill cultivation. ^ It was the fact that a wave of air, in 
ascending, for instance, along an incline became more moist the higher it 
rose. In the East Monsoon the East slopes of the mountains would be 
relatively more moist than the West slopes. This was in some cases so 
marked that helopeltis there did not experience any difficulty in the dry 
weather. This explained why, notwithstanding the dry East Monsoon 
helopeltis did appear. 

With regard to the influence which the climate has on helopeltis the 
speaker arrives at the following conclusions:— 

(1) The optimum was at about 28 degrees. When the temperature 
decreased, life intensity decreased, and the rate of reproduction decreased. 

(2) The optimum of the relative air humidity was at about 80 per cent. 

(3) The rainfall only exercises influence if the relative humidity is 
increased thereby, and the growth of the plant stimulated. 

(4) A dry wind increases the influence of the low relative humidity many 
times, and is, when blowing regularly at certain periods of the year, capable 
of totally destroying the hel<)i>c]tis. 

It was necessary to say a few words about the shade which is such a 
normal thing in most tea plantations, and which exercises a certain influence 
on helopeltis, the speaker continued. What this influence was people could 
not agree upon, as the most contrary results appeared. 

But before the speaker can discuss this contrariness, it was necessary to 
go over the influence of shade by dividing this into its various factors. 

It was sufficient for the purpose to distinguish the three different kinds 
of influences—improvement of the soil, protection against the direct rays of 
the sun, and the deflection of wind. 

It was a matter of course that the improvement of the soil by means of 
shade trees had not the least influence on the life functions of helopeltis and 
they would leave this entirely alone, if the health and strength of the teabush 
had nothing to say with an outbreak of helopeltis. 

Shade trees, by their root system, by the dropping of leaves, exercised a 
splendid influence on the strength of the bushes underneath. 

The second point was of greater importance. The interception of the 
sun*s rays was, as a result of an increase in the relative humidity, accom¬ 
panied by a decrease in temperature. 

The third factor which they had to take into consideration when they 
discussed the influence of shade, was the deflection of wind which all 
growing things needed. The result was that a shaded plantation had a 
quieter atmosphere than a plantation without shade trees. 

Thic Teabush 

He could now explain the causes which brought about the helopeltis pest, 
but first of all a few words should be said about the teabush itself, which also 
had a word to say in the matter. The teabush, too, experienced the influence 
of the climate and the shade. 

In connexion with this the speaker mentioned two points—^namely the 
stimulating influence of rains after the dry season, and the excellent influence 
7 
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exercised by shade trees by their soil-improvins; charaacristics. The 
strength of the teabush was of the greatest importance in the Question under 
discussion. If they knew the influence of the temperanirc and the relative 
humidity or rain and of the air currents, if thejr knew what changes were 
brought about by shading ; and if thej^ then finally kept in mind the work ol 
rain, humus, and the root system of the shade tree on the Icabnsh, then they 
also knew the most impoitant factors which played theii pait inthc helopeltis 
pest. As a result they were fully equipped for the making of an investiga¬ 
tion into the causes of the pesi in each separate case. 

Only on the Spot 

Such an investigation could onl> take place on the spot. What was 
essential then was the climate of the tea plantation itself. It v\ as there that 
the helopeltis lived—^that it reproduced itself. It was the climate on a 
small scale, the ‘ micro-climate ’ it could be called, v\ hich they had to take into 
consideration, and it was clear that this ‘ micio-climatc ' was difierent on a 
hill side to that in a ravine only 100 metres distant This ‘ micro-diniafe ’ 
was also different in a shadeless plantation than in one shaded, next to it. 
But nevertheless the climate of the district was the first thing which they had 
to consider. A humid East Monsoon, as they had, for instance, in Buiten- 
zorg, impressed itself on the helopeltis pest, with the addition that they 
could there also expect, in the dry season, helopeltis. II shade trees 
were planted there, the relative humidity of the plantations was raised, but 
this did not bring about any change in favour of helopeltis because the 
situation was already favourable. It was possible how’ever, that there were 
some plantations which were open, and where the dry wind mentioned before 
had free play. Here scanty shading would be indicated in order to give an 
opportunity to this wind to penetrate into the plantation and to influence the 
‘ micro-climate ^ to such an extent that at least for some days a great 
mortality among the larvce could take place. II, in another plantation with¬ 
out this favourable situation, the same would be applied, then no success 
could be expected. On the contrary, there would be a chance that the pest 
would increase as, by thinning and pruning of the shade trees the humus and 
the root activity decreased, and the power of resistance of the teabush would 
be diminished. 

Could be Disas'J'rous 

However, shade, even in the East Monsoon, could be disastrous for the 
helopeltis. In most cases this is not the case, and yet he knew of instances 
where tea under shade had practically no helopeltis, while a plantation next 
to it without shade trees, but for the rest with the same factors, was perfectly 
black. Originally both plantations were alike. Probably the tea under shade 
was in a slightly batter condition, but the difference was not great. Both 
plantations were plucked the same way, but now it appeared that the one 
plantation could stand that which too much for the other plantation. 

When there was an attack of helopeltis, the plantation without shade 
trees was erased from the list of producing estates, while the other plantation 
though it had suffered severely, remained producing. Here it was demon¬ 
strated quite dearly that the strength of the bushes had a favourable influence 
on the process of the pest. 

The shade trees here were the cause of the lesft'* vigorous attack of the 
pest—not because the ‘ micro-cUmate ’ was exercising an unfavorable influence 
on helopeltis, but only because the teabushes had been able to benefit by 
humus and root activity. 
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As is apparent from these cases, taken from practical experience, there 
was great variation, but it was already quite possible to point to the relation, 
existing on each estate, between climate, shade and the occurrence of 
helopeltis, it they took all the factors mentioned into consideration. They 
could then find the cause of the post, and if success was achieved in this, then 
it was also known in which direction to combat helopeltis pests, and the time 
when to begin. 

The investigations made by the speaker were not sufficiently advanced 
to give a demonstration about the possibilities of combating the pest. How¬ 
ever, he wished to make an exception of one of the methods of cultivation 
applied, because a now light has been thrown on this, now the influence 
of the climate on helopeltis had become quite clear He referred to 
‘ odar ’ pruning. 


Solution Nearbv 

It was already many years since this way of pruning roused interest, 
also outside the Dutch East Indies, and it was known that no reasonable 
explanation could be given why this method had success at Tjiboengoer, 
while other estates wore unsuccessful, and yet the solution was nearby. 
Mr. Van Hooff said, quite intuitively, in a discussion on the ‘ odar ’ prune, 
that, according to his opinion, the effect should be found in the fact that light 
and air could constantly come into the plantation, If it had been known then 
that the dry w'ind coidd have such disastrous results on the helopeltis, then it 
would have been known immediately tliat Mr. Van Hooff was right, and the 
problem would have been, solved. The mistake would never have been 
made of applying this way of pruning under dense shadow. Also it would 
not have led to the zig-zag odar. The direction of the pruning would have 
been in the direction of the dry wind, and in case this was not there, no 
‘ odar ' prune would have been applied. 

The subject was such an extensive one that he had to be brief 
on all subdivisions. It was a matter ot course that a problem which 
showed so many sides, could not have the light thrown at once on all 
these. 

It would have been apparent that the question of parasites had not been 
touched upon at all. This was not an accident. By discussing the influence 
of the Euphorus the question was made unnecessarily complicated, while some 
points on this had not become quite clear. 

In conclusion, be wanted to sound a note of warning. It was absolutely 
disastrous to geneialise with regard to the question of helopeltis. It would 
have become quite dear that practically on every estate helopeltis appeared 
under a set of different circumstances which owed their existence to the 
extreme variations in the hill country of West Java. It followed that one 
method of fighting the pest on one estate would be most likely disastrous on 
another, and w ouH mean a great waste of money, against which they would 
have to guard in these times more than ever. He urged his hearers befofe 
applying a new method of fighting the pest, to study_ the nature of the 
helopeltis pest, try to find its causes and only then decide to start. After 
this there would be a reasonable chance of success. If they just followed 
what was being done on another estate, they would have a reasonable chance 
of failure. 

♦There are two Seasons in Netb. India : the West Monsoon (wet) and 
the East Monsoon, which is in some parts quite dry. 

Front Titrtes of Ceylon of 7tk January^ 1932- 
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TOC H IN INDIA 

Although there were a few isolated members in this country it was not 
until the end of 1925 that Toe H really saw life in India. This happened as 
a result of a flying visit paid by the Founder Padre, the Rev. P. B. Clayton 
M.c„ and the Rev. M. P. G. Leonard d.s o , in the course of their world tour. 
Seeds were sown in Madras. Calcutta and Bombay, and despite public 
opinion’s prediction of an early death to the movement, the seeds took firm 
root and after six years there is a promising crop of Branches and Groups to 
show. In the ports, houses have been opened and serve a very useful 
purpose in providing chummery life tor many new-comers to these not-always 
very friendly cities. The present membership of about 500 is representative 
of many communities and is spread over units which stretch from Calcutta 
right up to Peshawar through Jubbulpore, Cawnpore, Agra, Muttra, Delhi- 
Simla, Lahore and Ferozepore, In the west there are units in Karachi, 
Bombay and Belgaum; in Burma there are Groups at Rangoon and Maymyo. 
For all these, Headquarters is at the Mark, 2/2. Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 
The South of India has its own Headquarters at Landons Gardens, Kilpauk, 
Madras, and its own Regional Executive Committee whose task it is to help 
the units in Madras, Wellington, Trichinopoly and Secimderabad. It is 
hoped that quite soon groups may be formed in Cannanore Coimbatore, the 
Kolar Gold Field and Bangalore. There are in addition a number of * lone ’ 
members chiefly in the planting districts. 

Jobs of service are as varied as the members who undertake them and as 
the conditions of the different stations in which they are done. Hospitals, 
prisons, leper asylums and such like are visited, and books, etc. distributed to 
the inmates. Numerous societies working for charity are helped in a corpo¬ 
rate way, through money-raising efforts, or more personally through w ork as 
Secretaries and Treasurers. Church work of all denominations is supported. 
Concert parties are arranged. But perhaps the most valuable work is that 
bemg done for the younger generation, the boys who will shortly be the 
citizens of this country. This work takes the form of scouting clubs and 
camps for boys of all sorts. 

Despite early predictions, it looks as if Toe H has come to stay in India 
and already the ideals for which it stands, fellowship and service, demanding 
sacrifice, are beginning to be felt in quarters where before they meant little. 
The scope is obviously immense. 


BAi^GiiaLonE Meet 

Arrangements have been made with the management of the Central Hotel and at 
' Joybara" to accommodate ns for the sum of Rs. 5 a day from I9ih to 23rd of 
February. Witt any more who wish to join in, write to the Confeience Secretaiyj 
Toe H, Landons Gardens, Kitpauk, Madras, without delay i 

—---;o;-- 
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‘BUY BRITISH’ CAMPAIGN 

[We reproduce below, as a matter of general interest, extracts from the Progress 
Bulletin of the above campaign which was launched by the Empire Marketing Board on 
November 36,1931. 

It is now a matter of the past that the lesult of the campaign has had far-reaching 
eftects on trade in general but the steps taken to bring this about are well worth noting 
and the organisers are to be congratulated on having inaugurated such a well-thought- 
out and elaborate scheme for bringing Empire products before the notice of the 

Public.—I 

General 

1. The Empire Marketing Board are an official body, upon which all 
three political paities have throughout been represented. Their appeal to 
the public has always been to * buy first the produce of the home country, and 
next the produce of the Empire overseas.’ Recent events have given a new 
significance to their policy in its bearing on such vital problems as unemploy¬ 
ment and the balance ot trade. 

2. The Board have undertaken this campaign in the confident belief 
that the ends which it is designed to serve are the equal concern of all 
citizens irrespective of party. They have received the full support of the 
Government Departments aflected and the active co-operation of the leading 
national Associations representative of British manufacture, trade and 
commerce. They have also been assured in the following terms of the 
sympathetic attitude of the Trades Union Congress General Council:— 

' The General Council are in the fullest sympathy with the efforts to 
extend the use of British-made goods, and to influence consumers to 
give British goods the preference, and they would particularly point 
out the importance of goods being made under Trade Union 
conditions. 

* The General Council feel that a campaign of this kind should not 
be used either to shelter inefficient methods in industry or to stimulate 
production under conditions that do not conform to Trade Union 
standards. 

* The Council are also of the opinion that as far as Dominion and 
Colonial products are concerned the campaign should be regarded as 
part of a comprehensive plan to develop the economic resources of the 
Commonwealth.’ 

3. The campaign, which will rank as among the biggest ever launched 
in this country, has only been made possible by the fact that national and 
local interests concerned with commercial advertising in its various forms 
have generously given their space free of charge, while other bodies, both 
public and private, have offered the Board facilities for the display of their 
message which would never be granted to commercial advertisers. The 
Board have taken no paid space in any form and have limited themselves to 
providing the material for the advertisements (posters, films, press ‘ copy \ 
stereos, etc.). 

The success attained by the qsuiipaigm is»due to the volmitary 
co-operation of every section of the community. Amongst notable instances 
of support, not covered under specific headings below, may be included the 
following:— 

The MtNiSTEiaffis of Laboue m Gbeat Bjotaik and ^ 

Ireland, who placed at the Board's disposal for the receipt and issue ot 
posters their Employment Exchanges and the services of their Managers, 
whose has been invaltiabie. 

8 
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Lord Mayors, Lord Provosts, Mayors, ProvOvSts and Chairmen 
OF Urban District Councils throughout the country, who have respondecl 
freely to the Board's appeal to forward the campaign in their localities. 

Over 80 National Trade Associations and over 500 Local 
Associations who have actively co-operated m the campaign amongst 
these Associations are:— 

The Association of British Chambers of Commerce. 

The Federation of British Industries. 

The National Union ot Manufacturers. 

The National Chamber of Trade (Inc.). 

The Federation of Grocers' Associations in the United Kingdom. 

The Incorporated Association of Retail Distributors. 

The Boy Scouts and Girl Guides who, in response to a personal 
appeal from the Chief Scout, have undertaken the distribution of posters. 

The National Fedfration of Women’s Institutes, who sent a 
letter to each Institute in the country) urging support ot the campaign, 
together with copies of posters and special literature. 

Thf Federation of Scottish Women's Rural Institutes, who 
allowed posters to be sent direct to all their branches ior local display. 

Posters 

5. No such display of posters on a single theme has ever been seen in 
the country. The Board commissioned two designs from Mr. Austin Cooper 
and Mr. Tom Purvis, respectively. Over 4,000,000 copiCvS of these designs 
have been printed in various forms and sizes, from 10 ft. by 6 ft. 8 in. to 4 in. 
by 6 in. Reports show that, from the remotest village to the largest city, 
the posters have carried the ‘ Buy British ’ message throughout the length 
and breadth of the United Kingdom. 

6. The main advance distribution consisted of the issue of 1,200,000 
crown and double-crowm posters to all Employment Exchanges and local 
offices (1,200 centres) for free distribution thence to retail shops and to all 
those able to give them effective display. Local distribution from the 
exchanges has been greatly assisted by the Scouts, the Girl Guides and 
organisations formed for the purpose by local authorities. More than 300 
Employment Exchanges have applied for further stocks of posters, in some 
cases as much as four limes over, and the South Eastern Division had been 
sent 100,000 extra copies by the 16th November. 

7* Very large direct issues of posters have also been made from the 
Stationery Office and from the Board's offices. Trade and other organisa¬ 
tions, chains of retail shops, etc., have also co-operated by themselves 
distributing the posters to their branches, members and customers. In areas 
out of easy reach of Employment Exchanges, supplies of posters have been 
despatched to Scout and Guide organisations. In order to meet the very 
h^vy demands for posters made by personal application at the Board's 
offices, a special distribution centre was opened in Tothill Street, West¬ 
minster, in premises lent by the Federation of British Industries, 

8. The Ulster Industries Development Association has prepared a 
giecial poster, to be issued in Northern Ireland from the Employment 
Exeshanges concurrently with the Board's posters, 

9. The Automobile Association and the Royal Automobile Club have 
co-operat^ by the distribution from their branch offices and patrol boxes of 
ejose on 200,000 posters for placing on motor-cars, 

"10, The main display of posters has been in the windows of shops 
throughout* the country. In very many cases ,the posters have beeh backed 
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by special displays of Empire products. Apart from shop displays, the 
following are the chief sites which have been carrying the posters 

Government Departments. —The windows of all the Government 
Departments in Whitehall have displayed the posters. 

Crown Post Offices. 

Banks. 

Theatres. 

Tubes, Buses and Trams.— In London, there has not only been a very 
fine free display on commercial sites on the stations and in the vehicles, but 
the companies concerned have also arranged for small posters to be placed on 
the windows of all their buses, trams, tube and district trains, where no 
ordinary advertisements are ]ilaced._ In addition, over 30,000 bills or 
transparencies are showing in provincial buses and trams through the 
co-operation of Municipal Authorities and the leading Advertising Con¬ 
tractors. 

Schools —The Board sent a copy of the poster to each of the 25,000 
schools on their standing list. In London, the L C.C. made arrangements 
for the posters to be displayed on the school notice boards. 

Commercial Hoardings.— Full support has been accorded by the 
British and London Poster Advertising Associations, whose members have 
generously given the Board over 16,000 sites, which they are posting with 
16-sheet posters free of charge. An imposing national display on the 
hoardings throughout the country has thus been assured. 

Van Sides. —Through the medium of the leading agents, over 3,000 
commercial vans are carrying posters. 

Motor-Car, Taxi-Cab and Van Windows. 

The Board’s Poster Frames are carrying special sets of posters. 

Railway Companies. —Over 12,000 posters of all sizes have been 
displayed on the premises of the Railway Companies of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 

The Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes are showing 2,000 
posters and have distributed many thousand leaflets, besides arranging 
special Empire displays at all their grocery canteens. 

Piers and Harbours.— Posters are displayed on the property of practi¬ 
cally every Port and Harbour Authority in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 

Football Clubs. —Besides displaying posters, many of the leading 
football clubs have included a ‘ Buy British ’ slogan in their match pro¬ 
grammes. 

Greyhound Racecourses. —Large numbers of posters are being 
displayed at the leading tracks. Slogans have been included in race 
cards. 

Factories. —Large numbers of posters for factory display have been 
issued through the Federation of British Industries and the leading manufac¬ 
turers’ associations. Brewery companies have, in many cases, made special 
displays on their premises and vans. 

Aerodromes and Aircraft. —Special displays of the posters have been 
made at aerodromes, and the words ‘ Buy British ’ have been affixed to the 
undersides of many privately-owned aircraft. 

Press 

11. The press throughout the country ,have given the campaign, ex¬ 
tremely good supifort in the editorial and news columns and on the picture 
pages. The space tlriis given by the Trade Press has been particularly 
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striking. Special meetings were held with press representatives by Mr. J. H. 
Thomas and Sir John Gilmonr during the early days of the campaign. 

12. Through the generous co-operation of a large number of newspapers 
and periodicals, a wide range of advertisements prepared by the Board are 
being inserted free of charge. 

13. In response to an appeal, made to private advertisers of British 
goods through their advertising agents, the theme * Buy British' has been 
widely incorporated in all classes of advertisements in the newspapers. 

British Broadcasting Corporation 

14. On the evening of November 16th, the B.B.C. gave a half-hour 
special programme, consisting of the inaugural address by H. R. H. The 
Prince of Wales, followed by a speech by Mr. J. H. Thomas and a reproduc¬ 
tion of the message that Mr. Scullin, the Prime Minister of Australia, had 
telephoned from Australia to an Exhibition at Australia House earlier in the 
day. The B.B.C, have also broadcast a speech by Lady Snowden at Australia 
House and have given generous prominence to the campaign in their news 
programmes both before and after November 16th. 

Cinema 

15. Through the co-operation of the Federation of British Industries’ 
Film Group, Gaumont, Pathe, Movietone News and Universal have included 
a number of items dealing with the campaign and with British Industry in 
their News Reels and Magazines, including a speech by Mr. Thomas at 
Australia House, the Board’s electric sign in Trafalgar Square, the Cornish 
Riviera ‘ Buy British ’ express, etc. 

16. The Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association, in co-operation wdth 
the News Reel Companies and National Screen Services, have arranged for 
the circulation of a national appeal by the Prime Minister and Mr. Lansbury 
to the ‘talkie’ theatres in the country. The film was prepared under the 
auspices of the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association. It is 650 ft. long 
and takes about 7 minutes to show. It commenced shovving in London on 
Monday, November 23rd, and has already been booked for some of the most 
important circuits. It is hoped that it will reach some 13*000,000 people. 


-; o - 

STATEMENT OF TEA TRANSHIPPED FROM T1 AND 2 
DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 1931 
FROM SOUTH INDIA, CALCUTTA, 

JAVA AND SUMATRA 


United Kingdom 
Continent 

United States of America 
Austisalia ... 

Iraq 

Other countries... 

Canada 


South India 

Caicutta 

Java and 
Sumatra 

60,183 



30,820 



77,245 



89,744 



25,641 



30,918 


81,906 

19,986 

... 


334,537 

... 

81,906 


* S. M. Customs, 

1932 


(Sd.) W. HOLME?* 
Catk^ior 0J( 
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COFFEE IN JAVA 

LESSONS FOR INDIA 

In a bulletin on the subject of the improvement of colfee in the Dutch East Indies, 
Dr. Leslie C. Coleman (Director of A^ncultuie in Mysore) writes * 

What have we to learn from the cultivation of coffee in Java and the 
efforts that are being made towards its improvement ? 

The most striking lesson is, I think, the importance of scientific 
investigation. While questions relating to manuring, cultivation, shade and 
the control of insect pssts and plant diseases are all receiving attention, 
undoubtedly the work which is looked upon by the Java coffee planter as of 
most value to him is that which has to do with the production of new high 
yielding and disease-resistant varieties by selection and hybridization and the 
propagation of these varieties vegetatively by grafting. As is well known, 
this work has been given a very prominent place in the programme of the 
Mysore Coffee Experiment Station and I believe that the results already 
obtained in Java may make us confident that we shall achieve results of great 
value. I he importance of the choice of stock in grafting, of age of material 
to be used, of the most suitable time for grafting and of the methods to be 
followed have all been emphasized in this report and the information which 
has been collected in this connexion should be of value to the agricultural 
department and to coffee planters in general. 

Experimental Work 

A second point which I wish particularly to emphasize is the importance 
of experimental work on the estates themselves. As I have pointed out 
above, on every private estate visited by me, carefully-planned experimental 
work was in progress. On some estates, the work would have done credit 
to an experiment station devoted entirely to the elucidation of problems 
connected with coffee cultivation. Dutch coffee planters realize that, if they 
are to survive in the competition of the future, it can be only if they utilize 
every bit of information that science can place at their disposal and if they 
test all such information under the conditions existing on their estates. 
With the present coffee prices which, as far as one can see, are not likely to 
increase greatly for some time to come, it is only the most efficiently-run 
coffee estate that can make a profit and this is something which the South 
Indian coffee planter will have to realise if he hopes and expects to suxvive. 
The Coffee Experiment Station will do all that it can to provide information, 
but the results obtained must not be blindly accepted. They must be tested 
with reference to the particular soil and climatic conditions of the individual 
estates, something which obviously must be done on the estates themselves. 

Estate Operations 

Lastly, the fact that, in Java, all the operations connected with the 
production of coffee up to the stage when it can be put on the market are 
carried out on the estates themselves, is worthy of serious consideration. It 
is true that the much larger average size of estates in Java and the greater 
abundance ol labour practically on the spot greatly simplifies the problem of 
manufacture. Still, I am by no means convinced that the manufacture of 
coffee either on individual estates or through co-operative factories is not an 
economically sound proposition. Certainly as far as drying is concerned, our 
conditions during the h^vest season are very much more favourable than 
those in Java. As stated, I propose, if possible, taking up experimental work in 
the designing of a cheap coffee-drier to suit our conditions and I would present 
this subject to coffee planters as one worthy of their serious consideration. 
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LABOUR SUPPLIERS AND INCOME TAX 
m BRITISH INDIA 

1. The question has been raised as to whether an employer is liable 
for the deduction of income tax from payments made to Labour Suppliers al 
the time of payment. The Income Tax authorities have been consulted, and 
the following paragraphs appear to state the position accurately. They are 
therefore published for the information of planters generally, 

2. According to the wording of .section 6 of the Income Tax Act, 
which is very elastic, all commissions and remunerations are actually included 
under the term * Salaries ’ and therefore income tax thereon must be 
deducted at source. It is however somewhat doubtful as to whether Labour 
Suppliers’ commissions or head money should be included under the term 
‘ Salaries ’ and a decision on this point would require a reference to the High 
Court. 

3. There are, on the other hand, grounds for assuming that the 
income which a Labour Supplier derives from an estate might be considered 
as part of his general business income, as he gets paid for what he supplies. 
If this assumption is correct, it would put him in the position of a merchant 
or contractor and therefore income tax would not necessarily be deductable 
at source. 

4. Employers are, when called upon, bound to give the Income Tax 
authorities the fullest possible information as to the amount of commissions 
and other remunerations which are paid to their suppliers and contractors, 
so that the latter may be called upon for their returns of income and ex¬ 
penditure in their business pr profession. If therefore employers wait until 
they are called upon to give information to the Income Tax authorities, it is 
quite possible that this might lead to the whole question of the position of 
Labour Suppliers, and might lead to the reference to the High Court which 
is mentioned in a previous paragraph. 

5. It is therefore suggested that employers should themselves volunteer 
to give the local Income Tax officers full information as to the amounts paid 
to Labour Suppliers in all cases in which such payments amount to over a 
Rs. 1,000 in commission and allowances at settlement lime, including free 
housing accommodation al Re. 1 per Supplier per month. The Income Tax 
officers will then call upon the Labour Suppliers for an account of their 
expenses which can be charged against their income. As in most cases the 
Suppliers do not keep intelligible accounts, the authorities will probably 
determine a certain percentage for recruiting expenses which will be set off 
against their receipts from commission and allowances. With regard to bad 
debts, Labour Suppliers will be required to give proof of these. If they have 
written them off their accounts, and they have actually become bad or 
irrecoverable debts in the previous year, the Income Tax authority will treat 
them as irrecoverable loans, under the provisions of paragraph 41 of the 
Notes and Instructions regarding the Income Tax Law and Rules. It is 
quite clear, however, that in the matter of bad debts, specific proof is 
required. 

6. The above represents a working arrangement which should prove 
fairly simple and satisfactory to all concerned. The alternative to this 
method is to press for a reference to the High Court on the question as to 
whether Labour Suppliers’ commission or head money should be included 
under the term * Salaries This would involve expenditure, which should 
be avoided at the present time. 
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INDIA’S HEAP OF GOLD 
Will it be Disgorged? 

ACCUMULATIONS OP A CENTURY 


BY 


Hartley Withers 


All down the ages India has been n siiik lor the precious metals, but few 
of us recognise how enormous her accumulations ot gold have been during the 
course of the present century. Fortunately, the figures of this movement 
have been collected and set out by Mr. Joseph Kitchin, a well-known autho¬ 
rity on gold production and consumption, in a Paper read by him to the 
Royal Instillite of International Affairs in, February, 1930, and published by 
it in a volume entitled the ‘ International Gold Problem.’ From a table 
appended to the Paper we learn that from 1835 to 1889, India’s net imports 
ot gold, added to her own production of the metal, amounted to ;^134 mfllions, 
which were increased from 1890 to 1899 by ^27-6 millions. After that the 
pace quickened, owing to the country’s growing prosperity, as will be .seen 
from the record of the following five-year periods :— 


1900-4 

4 ** 


... .^31-4 

1905-9 

... 

• • • 

... 50-2 

1910-14 

. . 


... 95-7 

1915-19 


... 

... 50-5 

1920-24 

• . 

• >. 

... lOS-fi 

192.5-29 

.. 

... 

... 90-9 


This gives a total of ;^584 millions, and we can bring the record up to 
date with about /12 millions imported in 1930, and in the first three-quarters 
of 1931, making 2^596 millions in all. But this is not quite the whole stoi'y; 
for Mr. Kitchin omitted from his figures an amount, estimated at sums rang¬ 
ing up to ;^20 millions, illicitly imported into India in 1920, at a time when 
South African exports were prohibited, except under license, and Indian 
imports were restricted. 

;^600,000,000 Worth 


Here, then we have the enormous total of over ;i^600,000,000 worth of 
gold absorbed during less than a century by a comparatively poor country, 
and used, in Mr. Kitchin’s opinion, chiefly in the form of jewellery and 
ornaments—‘ ear-rings, nose-rings, bracelets, and toe-rings, _ or anything 
which a woman can place on her body.’ He considers it a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that India takes large amounts for hoarding though ho admits that 
some of the princes have very largo hoards. 

Here, then, we see a ready-made gold-field, with no trouble, expense, 
and delay involved by mining and refining, with a mass of gold in it equal to 
more than seven years’ total production of the metal, which has lately been 
running at a rate of about millions a year. Is this gold-field ^oing to 
flood the bullion market, relieve all fears of immediate gold scarcity, and 
increase the embarrassments of those countries that are still on the gold 
standard ? 

Rush to Export 


It has made a beginning sufficiently substantial to indicate great possi* 
bilitie.s. Since the pound, and with it the rupee, were released from the gold 
standard, gold that used to be priced at, roughly, 85i. per ounce, now feldies 
prices ranging in the neighbourhood of 120r. Poverty and depression being 
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as rife iu India as in most other countries, the temptation to its inhabitants 
to turn hoards and ornaments into rupees is strong, and has led in the last 
three months of 1931 to the export ofc more than ;i24 millions’ worth of gold. 

As to whether, and how far, the movement will continue, opinion in the 
City is divided. There is said to be a pause in it at the moment, though 
even on that point there is doubt. Those who question its continuance point 
to the conservative habits of the Peninsula’s inhabitants, the big margins 
deananded by dealers, and the difficulty of finding a form of investment, 
agreeable to their sentiments and prejudices, for those who part with fcheii 
gold. Those who expect the movement to continue, argue that the pressure 
of hard times, and the handsome profit to be gamed, will win the day* 

In the meantime, the sums shipped provide India with a timely aid in 
remitting to meet her sterling obligations and help to support the exchange 
value of the pound. If they grow to really great amounts, and, if, as is 
possible, the Indian sellers replace a considerable part of them with 
purchases of silver, the effect on world trade and the general price level may 
be striking and beneficial.— The Observer, Janm>y S, 1932, 

-: o:- 

CULTURA.L METHODS FOR OVERCOMING DISEASE 

A paper on * Some Coffee diseases of South India and their Control ’ was 
read by Mr. K. M. Thomas, Assistant in Mycology at a conference of the 
Madras Agricultural Students’ Union, Coimbatore, and printed in the Plantcn^' 
Chronicle^ dated April 11,1924. At the final discussion, that jrnich travelled man 
in Planting districts, Mr. R. D. Anstead, backed by Mr. S. Snndararainan, 
Government Mycologist, and Mr. S. Ramachandra Ayar, in commenting 
on the valuable work done by the writer, remarked that in his opinion, 
spraying in general, can and will pay; but he personally was all in favour of 
cultural methods for overcoming disease whereby the condition would be so 
altered that no disease could attack the plant. He said he was confident that 
the farmers of the future would be so far ahead of us that they would laugh 
at the bad old days when people had to spray for every disease. He further 
remarked that the amount of wax present on the leaves of the different varie¬ 
ties endowed them with different degrees of immunity and suggested there¬ 
fore that people might gel away from spraying also by breeding and selec¬ 
tion. Mr. S. Sundararaman, Government Mycologist, said that attempts were 
being made to tackle the various diseases by culture and manurial methods. 
He also stated that by a study of the structure of the stomata in the leaves of 
the various species of Coffee a clue as to immunity from disease was being 
found and, at his suggestion, Mr, Thomas explained the diagrams of stomata 
drawn on the board and demonstrated the presence of wax in the guard cells, 
Mr. S. Ramachandra Ayar declared that he was very hopeful of treating dis¬ 
ease by proper manuring ahd watering ? 

Although not so very long ago, it would be interesting to learn whether 
the attempts at cultural methods mentioned by Mr, Sundararaman have given 
any results or stagnated for want of interest ? 

The wheels of agricultural research in India where there are so many 
Birds of passage, grind so very slowly compared with Europe and America ? 

There is some effort being made to breed on Robusta stock* but there 
are signs of even that plant developing leaf disease, especially on Old land. 

Although Mr, Anstead retired twelve years ago his opinion ds doubtleSvS 
the correct one. Coffee is a voracious Nitrogen feeder especially now that 
leaf disease has got a hold of it.—A ComspondmL 
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POPULARIZING QUALITY TEAS 

By 

‘ Red Palmer ’ 

In my previous article, ‘ What are quality teas ? ’ I said that Propaganda 
was necessary to popularize these teas with the public. 

But what form should this Propaganda take ? No doubt much has and is 
being done to educate the public to drink more teas generally speaking, but 
has anything been done towards educating it to recognize, ask for, and see 
that it gets quality teas ? I think very little if anything, and I venture to give 
below my ideas as to what form Propaganda towards this end should take, if 
this sort of Propaganda is considered feasible and to the interests of the 
industry. 

I of course see the difficulties. As long as cheap teas and blends flood 
the market, so long will they be bought: first, because of the price, and 
secondly, because of the ignorance of the public as to what a really good tea 
is, or even looks like. 

But suppose a check is placed on the importation of cheap teas, which 
though it will not stop them coming into the country (or Empire) altogether, 
will certainly greatly lessen the quantity which does so come in, then why 
should not their place be taken by really first-class Empire teas ? 

But the Public as a whole does not know what a first-class quality tea 
is ? How are they to be shown this ? It all hinges on the ‘ turn over ’ will it 
pay ? 

Suppose Lyons, or the Proprietors of the A.B.C. tea shops, consented to 
buy and sell to their customers only quality teas, would they make as much 
money as they do now ? . .. 

I venture to say yes, if the influx of cheap teas into the Empire is 
checked as we hope it will be, and if great tea firms instead of a cheap blend, 
(which with the check of inferior teas on the market they wiU find 
increasingly difficult to produce), will give the Public the true grade leaf 
tea. 


And tills, I think, the Public wiU insist on, once it gets to know and re¬ 
cognize a really good tea. 

‘ You can fool some of the people all the time: you can fool all the 
people some of the time: but you cannot fool all the people all the time.* 

Let us then say that Lyons have consented to buy and sell only quality 
teas. What would be their first step? Naturally to advertise the fact-™- 
attractive signs over all their shojjs—' if you want a quality tea come inside 
smoke signs in the sky, ‘ Lyons for quality teasElectric signs at night to 
the same effect, etc. This done, curiosity alone would bring thousands of 
customers, and having come and tasted what a reaDy good tea ialike, I very 
much doubt if they would then be satisfied with an inferior tea. . 

Of course they wottld have to pay nwe, 1?ut tljis, I thirik, they cheerfully 
would do, once they realized what a re^ly good cup of tea was .like- .... 
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Inside, too. they would see notices on the tables and dotted about the 
room such as:— 


How TO MAK.E TEA 

1. Use only freshly boiled water. 

2. Use a brown teapot for the infusion not your silver one; after 
infusion, the liquor can be transferred to this if you wish : liquor only, not 
the tea leaf. 

3. For weak tea infuse 2.J minutes: for medium 5 minutes; for 
strong minutes. 

4. Use only quality tea leaf, and warm the brown teapot with a 
little hot water before putting in the leaf and boiling water for infusion. 

5. Quality tea can never be made with a second water (however 
freshly boiled) on the same leaf. 

Of course I have taken Lyons just for the sake of argument: the 
procedure I have outlined could equally well be carried out by tlie numerous 
‘ de luxe ’ tea shops in London and elsewhere—Fullers in Bond Street for 
example—or perhaps by the people interested in the Propaganda for tea ? 

That it would eventually pay and pay well is my private opinion; but 
then I am not a commercial man, and my opinion may be quite wrong. 

However, right or wrong, I put it up to my readers, and if it does nothing 
else, perhaps it may interest them. 


INSTITUTE BUTANTAN 

OR 

Government Snake Farm, San Paulo, Brazil 

This Institute is situated a few miles outside San Paulo, and is well 
worth a visit. 

Serum is prepared here not only as an antidote against snake bite ; 
cultures are prepared for cases of tetanus, diphtheria, malaria and influenza. 

The poisonous snakes are kept apart on a fair sized patch of grassland, 
surrounded by a moat. Dotted about the grass are numerous concrete 
shelters resembling hives, of considerable size, with several openings. In 
these hives the reptiles lie coiled, heaped one on the other. Rattlers 
predominate, but there are numerous sperimens of the Coral, Diamond, 
Mamba, and a few Cobras, 

Now and then a snake will uncoil itself from the heap and wriggle forth 
to bask in the sun. 

One is much surprised to see toads living with them in apparent amity. 
The reason for their presence is that a culture is prepared from the venom 
which they spit forth when irritated and which is injurious to the eyesight; 
the reptiles are aware of this unpleasant little ‘ trait ’ and treat them with 
much respect. . ... 
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There are roughly a thousand snalresfrom which virus is taken: a ‘ shot ’ 
is extracted from each once a fortnight. The procedure is as follows. A 
Keeper and an attendant cross the moat protected by leggings and long drill 
coats. The Keeper stirs up one of the heaps with a long forked stick, selects 
the one he wants, and pins it down with the fork behind the head : this he 
seizes with his left hand and squeezes the poison gland with his right. The 
snake ejects its poison which is received in a saucer held by an attendant. 
Each saucer is immediately taken to the laboratory where it is dated and the 
species of the virus tabulated. The keepers handle a surprising number of 
the reptiles in a short space of time. 

The culture is obtained by injecting small quantities of the virus into 
selected horses which are kept in stables in the grounds of the Institute, The 
puncture is made in the veins of the neck and shoulder. By degrees the 
horses become more and more immune and show but slight signs of discom¬ 
fort. I was shown one horse which had been at the game tor four years: an 
injection of 300 ‘ shots’ of ‘Rattler’ virus had been given him the day 
before, in the veins of the shoulder: the shoulder was considerably swollen 
and he had a degree of fever but he seemed to be quite unconcerned and was 
munching his hay as if nothing had happened to him—and he had had enough 
administered to kill hundreds of men. 

After each injection the horse is sent out to grass, and is not used again 
for two to three months. Cultures for tetanus, diphtheria, malaria and 
influenza are also prepared from these animals; without exception they all 
seemed to be in fine condition. 

I learnt one fact about snakes of which, I am afraid, I was quite 
ignorant: all poisonous varieties lay eggs and the non-poisonous are 
mammals. To convince me the Doctor in charge took me to the museum of 
the Institute and showed me numbers of non-poisonous snakes in spirits: 
some of them had been split open and the foetus was in evidence. The eggs 
in specimens of the poisonous varieties were obvious enough. There were 
also models and diagrams in the museum showing the various stages of 
wounds and sores resulting from bites of the various species. 

Here also were ‘ Tarantulas ’ in cages, from which poison is extracted, 
and an antitoxin obtained. The bite of these creatures can be deadly, and in 
any case causes intense inflammation. They are fed on small snakes, one of 
which lasts them for several days. 

The various serums are despatched from the laboratory to all parts of the 
world: in the case of bite by the most venomous reptiles serum must be 
administered within a very few minutes to be efficacious. 

In the section of the Institute grounds, where the non-poisonous snakes 
are kept, there are less shelters, and there are trees of various sizes. On a 
sunny day the branches seem alive with squirming bodies. Some are 
cannibalistic and bitter fighters. I saw more than one deadly combat. The 
combatants tried for a hold behind the head; if they got the grip they 
gradually bit their way down the adversary’s vertebrae unlD it was complete- 
ly paralysed; they then left it or proceeded to swallow it, head first. One 
warrior swallowed a smaller reptile whole and one could follow the convolu¬ 
tions of the wretched creature down the length of the victor. Digestion 
takes some time but eventually all disappears except skin and bone: these, 
after pulverisation by muscular contraction, are eventually ejected. 

r 


T.WJD. 
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U. P. A. S. I. NOTES 

OBITUARY 

Wc rc{>)ct to announce the death'i of: 

Prtrie Hay, W. C., of Cotaoadoo Estate, Suatikoppa, Coorg, aged 53 
years, on the 12th January, 1932, at Mercara, and 

PuDDicoMBE, Christopher Joseph, Veteran Planter of Manantoddy, 
North Wynaad, aged 96 years 9 months, who passed peacefully away, on the 
11th January, 1932, at Ootacamund. 

* * * 


MADRAS MOTOR VEHICLES TAXATION ACT, 1931 
Fort St. George, December 16, 1931 
(G. O. No. 4875, L. & M.) 

No. 89. —In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (1) of 
section 11 of the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1931 (Madras Act III 
of 1931), the Governor acting with Ministers is hereby pleased to reduce with 
effect from April 1, 1931, by one-half the tax payable in respect of motor 
vehicles belonging to members of the Auxiliary Force, India. 

« * * 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE DIWAN OF COCHIN, 

REVENUE DEPARTMENT 
{Separate Revenue) 

Assessment—Rubber Estates—Reduction of 
Read (1) Letter dated, August 28, 1931, from Mr. C. Barton Wright, 
Member, Planters’ Constituency, 

(2) Letter Ref. A. 2385/07, dated November 19, 1931, from the 
Diwan Peishkar, 

(3) Letter C. No. 633-07, dated December 6,1931, from the Con¬ 
servator of Forests, and 

(4) Sarvadhikarikar’s communication A, No. 765/07, dated 

31-12-31. 

Order R. Dis. No. 641/07, dated January 8, 1932 
Representations have been received by Government from the Rubber 
planters in the State requesting that the assessment due on Rubber Estates 
may be reduced in view of the great difficulties which Estates are experienc¬ 
ing owing to the continued fall in the price of Rubber. 

Government have given careful consideration to the representations and 
have decided that since those Rubber Estates which are working at all are 
doing so at no profit or at some loss, the request for a temporary r^uction 
in the assessment is reasonable. They are therefore pleased to order that 
for the current year 1107 the assessment on Rubber plantations shall bo 
reduced, as follows :— 

TOere an assessment of Rs. 2 an acre is being collected the rate will 
be reduced to Re. 1. 

Where an assessment of Re. 1-8-0 an acre is being collected it will be 
reduced to Re. 1. 

Where an assessment of less than Re, 1 an acre is being collected there 
wiU be no reduction. 


(True extract) 


(Sd.)_ 


For Secretary ip the Dvmn, 
To the Conservator of Forests, the Diwan Peishkar, the Press Bureau 
the Gaj5«tte; and Copy to Mr. C, Barton Wiight. (True Copy) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

‘ Coffee Berry Borer' 

The Editory * The Planieri Chioniclc \ 

D. O. No. Roc. 1121.Sc. 151/31-32. 

Dbar Sir, 

Dr, S. Leefmans, Chief of the Institute for Plant Diseases, Department 
of Agriculture, Buitenzorg, Java, has drawn my attention to a misstatement 
in my Report on the Coffee Berry Borer. On, page 16 of this report I have 
stated that samples ot seeds have been received here from Java accompanied 
by a certificate of fumigation and these seeds were found badly infested with 
insects. 

Dr. Leefmans has pointed out to me that the certificate sent with this 
seed was not a certificate of fumigation but of inspection. On looking up 
the typewritten certificate received I now find that the word * fumigated ' has 
been crossed out with a pencil. This slipped the attention of Dr. Badami, 
who first reported the matter to me, and I also overlooked it in hurriedly 
going through the certificate at the time it was received. I very greatly 
regret this error of statement on my pait. 

Dr. Leefmans in his letter to me indicates that he sees in my remarks a 
severe criticism of the fumigation section of his Institute. This was not 
intended. All I wished to point out was the danger of accepting fumigation 
certificates whatever their origin and the impossibility of guaranteeing that 
seed imported under a iiimigalion certificate is free from insect pests. I have 
a very higii admiration for Dr. Leefmans and the work being done in the 
Institute of which he is the head If the remarks made by me in my report 
have led readers to think otherwise I wish to correct any wrong impression 
created. 

Office of the Director 

OF Agriculture, Yours, etc., 

Mysore State, LESLIE C. COLEMAN, 

BANGALO RE, Director oi Agriculture^ 

January 16j 1932* 


* Atlas ’ Tree Killer 

The Editory * The PlanterJ Chronicle ' 

Dear Sir, 

Some months ago a discussion on the merits of ‘ Atlas ^ Tree Killer took 
place in your Journal, 

I shall be grateful to any reader who can advise me how to make this 
Killer effective when used on Albizzia trees : a recent attempt to thin out 
this type of shade with * Atlas ^ has met with no success, though the 
application, made some ten days ago, was very liberal. 


Yours, etc., 

P. M. U 


January 193 



EXPORTS OF COFFEE* RUBBER & TEA. FROM SOUTdl INOIAN PORTS DURING NOVEMBER, 1931 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 


I. The London Market 


Best pi ices realized. j 

1 

Average prices obtained for tea. 

Mark 

Pkgs 

Price 

Distuct 

Week 
ending 
Jany 7, 
1932 

J anuary 

1 to 

Jany. 7, 
1932 

January 

1 to 

Jany 7, 
1931 

(A) TEA {IVee/ endt?i^ 
rkursday, January 7, 
md). 


] 

1 

N India 
S India 
Ceylon 
Java 
Sumatra 
Nyassa 
land 

i d 

0 10 16 
tt 1 0*28 

1 290 

0 8 72 

0 b 01 

0 7 35 

5 d 

0 10 16 
^ 1 0 28 

1 2 90 

0 8 72 

0 8 01 

0 7 35 

r. d 

1 2 34 

cl 2*74 

1 6*10 

0 11 21 

0 11 39 

0 10^05 

{a) Anamallais^ 


r. d 

Total. 

rf 0 11 31 

e 0 11-31 

f 1 3 06 

Thom Mtidi 

Anal Mudi 

216 

132 

1 1' 

11 o: 



( b) Central 27 at ancoi 

PasniDalla> 

Dyiuock 

ArnaKal 

Kolie Kaiium 

T\v> foi d an cl A sb 1 ey 

E&t —Venibanaad ... 

Glenin*iry 


) Kanatt Dei ans - 

GundumalUy 
*yellapatty 
Thenmaliay 
Penavurrai 
Uppei Stiiianalle . 
Chnndavtirrai 
*Giabamsland 
* Lockhart 


(d) Nilgirts-^ 

Glendale 

Brooklandfe 


{e) Nilgtri^Wynaad-- 
I Mayfield 

(/) Wynaad^^ 

Tanga Mulla 


in 11 
78 1 
117 1 

114 1 


% 1 ] 


84 1 


2J 

li 

1 

01 

O' 

04 


66 

90 


132 

1 7' 

228 

1 6i 

132 

1 4i 

238 

1 4i 

84 

1 4 

144 

1 3* 

126 

1 1 

116 

1 0 


JV JB --The number of package*? on \ip^hich 
the South Indian averages are based is 
given below — 


a 5,891 
d 91,482 


(B) RUBBER- 


S,891 c 6,452 
91,482 f 94,853 


78 j 1 


84 I 


2i 

2 


04 


Oi 


The Londoti ‘ Spot * Quotation for Plantation 
First Latex Cr6pe on Tuesday, January 
26, 1932, Was ^d. 


Loodoa Rubber Stocks for week ending) 
Saturday, January 23, 1932, were 67,545 
tons, a deciease of 727 tons on January * 
16,1932, inventoiy. 


Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, January 23,1932, were 58,328 
tons, a decrease of 334 tons on January 
16» 1934, inventory. 


* Where lavoxces are! not sold or only part wW, the prices bW are taken 
oabulatin^ the averages. 


lii 
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II. The Madras Market 

Current on Thursday, January 28, 1932 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co.:— 

.—This section has shown no improvement and conditions have been 
p^enerallv very slack. Rates have remained unchans^ed while the chances of 

Imperial Preference for Indian Teas remain fairly remote. Sterling Teas have remained 
unchanged, while Rupee shares if anything are slightly easier. Vellamalais have fallen 
eight annas to Rs 9 while Peerraades and Periakaramalais have reported^ no change in 
rates. Other scrips have sellers at current quotations. Rubber pnees were 
recorded on the sterling market, Malayalams dropped to 85 . Zd. middle piI'ce while 
Rubber Plantations were quoted at 14^. M. Amone local scrips, Cochin Malabars 
changed hands at As. 12 with sellers over. Cochin Rubbers and Thirumbadis came in 
for enquiry at Rs# and Rs. 3 respectively without business resulting. Malankaras 
were steady at Rs. 16 buyers. 


in. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' AssociationJ. 

TEA.—The quantity catalogued on January 19,1932, totalled 3,592,129 lbs. Nuwara 
Eliya and Maturata Teas. Quality in most cases showed improvement and prices 
were rather higher. High Grown. Where quality was improved all grades tended 
dearer, otherwise demand was irregular and prices lower. Medium Grown, The 
market for this description was weak and again many lo<s were withdrawn. vSales were 
effected only at a decline of 2 to 3 cents. Low Grown. A rather more general demand 
was evident at 1 to 2 cents below rates ruling in last week^s auction. FanninGvS and 
Dusts. Good quality fanniugs were m fair demand, but other kinds and dusts were 
diatinctiy easier. 


SotM Indian leas in Auction of January 12, 1932, obtained the following prices :■ 


Estates 

Total lbs. 

Average 

Chittavurrai 




16,314 

60 

Kauniamallay 




13,878 

SO 

Do. 



,,, 

16,152 

49 

Madupatty 



... 

11,385 

48 

Do. 




18,606 

46 

Neltimed 




7,652 

45 

Malaikot 



.*» 

8,826 

35 

Balamore 



... 

5,184 

33 

Madamon 


... 

... 

4,270 

29 


RUBBER.—There was a very good demand for the 186 tons offered at the Auction 
held on January 14* 1932._ Contract Quality Ribbed Smoked Sheet sold steadily 
throughout at 14J cents, being J cent cheaper than last week. Pair and Off sorts were 
well competed for but at a similar decline. There was very keen competition for all 
grades of Crepe. Contract quality showed a rise of f of a cent, and Off and Mottled 
sorts were about J cent dearer. All grades of Scrap Crepes were wanted but showed 
an all round drop of i cent per pound. There was not much Curly Scrap on Offer. 
No. ones, however, were a half cent cheaper, and other grades were i cent below last 
week’s rates. 


RAINFALL STATEMENT 

"L No returns are bring published in this issue as -there has keen ae talufrift-riiroughont 
the Preffldenoy aocordmg to reports received. - i • * 
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The strong agitation by shareholders of Tea companies in London and 
Empire producers, through Members of Parliament tor the reimposition of 
the old preferential duty, has obviously borne fruit as, according to the 
Chancellor, the position regarding tea will be examined before the Budget is 
presented in April. 

The need for Planters' associations to keep their ease before the Authori¬ 
ties is therefore emphasised, and although one of the arguments against the 
imposition of a duly is that there is much British Capital invested and many 
British-owned estates in the Dutch East Indies, it must not he forgotten that 
there is a much larger amount of British Capital invested in the Empire, 
where, in addition to paying taxes within the Empire, the rest o( the Capital 
is Empire-owned. 

This alone should surely he a reason for British capital invested in the 
Empire receiving preference; for, so long as Java tea floods the markets, 
the public maybe induced to buy cheap teas, causing a decline in demand ior 
the quality teas which cannot be produced in the Dutch ISast Indies, to the 
detriment of producers in India and Ceylon. 

^HE Bound Volume of the Planters’Chroniclf, 1931, will shortly be 
ready, and all those desirous of purchasing this useful book of reference 
^ The Planter should place their orders immediately with the Editor 
Chronicle' of this Paper. The price of the Volume is Rs. 5/- for 
Bound Volume members and Rs. 10/- for non-mombovs of the Assocnition, 
Postage will be an extra charge. 


NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

CoFEEE Research in Mysore. 

The little town of Balehojmur in Kadur district in Mysore was the scene 
recently of an enormous gathering of planters from all over Mysore and 
South India, Once the headquarters o£ the Planters’ Club and centre of the 
local planting industry, the town had fallen on evil days, until in 1925 
Dr. Leslie C. Coleman, the Director of Agriculture of the Mysore State, 
selected it as the site for an experimental station, in which all problems 
relating to the cultivation of coffee are studied. Steady progress has been 
made at the station, and after five years of work there are some really 
remark^able results ready for demonstration to those interested in the coffee 
industry. The chief of these deals with the question of .spraying of coffee, a 
process which, it is estimated, will result in the case of estates in Mysore 
alone in increasing value of the coffee produce by one crorc of rupees. The 
station is remarkable in another way as it represents the effect of joint effort 
in which the Mysore Government and the Mysore Planters’ and United 
Planters’ Association of South India have all joined hands. The planters of 
the whole of South India responded to Dr. Coleman’s invitation to go and sec 
what: was being dpne. Some 400 of them were present on the occasion. 
They devoted th^oiselves to a general study of all the problems that were 
under esKaminafion^ 

t —The Home and Colonial Mail^ January 7, 1932^ 
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Biggest Empire Display Since Wemlley. 

Willi twelve tliouband square feet to work on, the Empire Marketing 
Board is going all out to make a really impressive display of Empire goods 
at the British Industries Fair this year, a display which shall appeal alike to 
the retailer at home and to the trade buyer from overseas. This year, 
thanks to the decision to ti'ansfer the textile section of the Fair to the White 
City, the Board has secured an additional two thousand square feet, and its 
exhibit will be the biggest ol its kind since the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley. Bechuanaland is exhibiting for the first time at the Fair. The 
Fair opens at Olympia on February 22, and almost every part of the Empire 
will be represented at it. More room has been allocated to the big 
Dominions, and there will be ampler accommodation than in previous fairs 
for the discussion and transaction of actual business. In most cases the 
Dominions, and Colonics, representod as they arc by Government officials, do 
not directly book orders at the Fair, but this year their official representatives 
will be supported by trade representatives, who will be prepared to meet 
buyers and to quote figures on the spot. While most of the products to be 
shown at the Fair arc already t>n the market, several newcomers will be 
making their first aiipcaraiicc. Among those will be tinned cream from the 
Irish Free State, prcservul ttauango peel from South Africa, and crushed 
pineapple from Malaya. The countries taking part in the Fair are England 
and Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, the Irish Free State, India, Southern Rhodesia, Newfoundland, 
Britt.sh East Africa, Malaya, British West Indies, Cyprus, Mauritius, and 
Bechuanaland. 

* * * 

DANCiEKOu.s Road SuuifACE.s. 

The dead black siutace ot nuxlcin roiuls gives rise to considerable 
anxiety with motuii.sts who aie tjblijp'd to do mueli night diiving, and the 
difficulties they give rise to have leianitly been emphasised by the case in 
which an Oxfonl student was aequittivi of the manslaughter of a policeman. 
There can be no doubt that on ni.iny roads it is an extremely difficult matter 
to detect iixlividuals unless they are wetiring some bright article of apparel, 
and in this connection ladies’ light silk stockings have much to commend 
them; a policeman in his dark uniform is jiarticularlydifficult to detect. In 
the old days of dusty granite roads the light surface made it much easier to 
pick up anyone attired in dark clothes hoeause of the contrast presented, but 
with the introduction of the niacaikun surfacing, the contrast has been 
eliminated. 

This problem raises many (jiieries, such as the advisability of white 
distinguishing marks for policoiuon, and the troublesome question for the 
motorist of ‘to dip or not to dip,’ but tltero is an aspect which lies nearer at 
home to the rnbbor imlustry. Considerable propaganda has been devoted to 
the Mlvantage.s of laying rubber roads, but so far as we are aware_ the 
possibilities of providing a light-coloured surface to minimise risks at night, 
have not been alluded to. Obviou.sly a rubber surfacing could be supplied in 
any shade desired, and there seems to be no reason to-day why & qu^ty 
showing a sufficiently high abrasive resistance should not be made in a light 
colour for this pnrijose. It is tntc that carbon black is the pre-eminent 
reinforcing material, but vast strides have been made with other com¬ 
pounding ingredients for this puiitose, so that the problem should not be 
insurmountable .—The India-RtMer JeurneU, Jmrnr^ 9,1932, 
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FINANCE AND INDUSTRY. 

THE MACMILLAN REPORT AS A BASIS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ACTION 

BY 

P. W. Martin. 

In a pFccediiiii artkk\^ some account tjas i>/vcn of the chtct ficommeiida- 
ilo?is of the Committee on Finance and Indnsby (the Macmillan Committee) 
appointed by the British Treasury. These recommendations had as their main 
object the restoraiimi of busmess activitv^ both in Cheat Britain and in the world 
as these measures woitld appear to furnish an appropriate basis. 

The purpose of the present article is to examine whether these measures 
would appear to furnish an appropriate basis for international action. 

Whatever the ultimate judgment upon the work of the Macmillan 
Committee, the Report it has issued^ will stand as unique of its kind in that it 
attempts to get to the root of the outstanding economic problem of our time. 
There have been many other committees of enquiry into industrial depression, 
but they have confined themselves almost entirely to measures referring to 
the immediate situation and to the particular country concerned. The 
Macmillan Committee, while keeping in mind the circumstances of the 
moment and the special position of Great Britain, havS given itvS chief attention 
to the basic defect, namely, the fact that industry cannot find a market for its 
goods at remunerative prices: and where necessary it has taken not a 
national hut a world view. 

As a result, we have for the first time a detailed and authoritative 
answer to the question: what monetary measures are I'cquired to enable the 
world to take fuller advantage of its enormously increased and increasing 
capacity to produce ? The recommendations pul forwaru may or may not bo 
the most appropriate. It is to be expected, indeed, that some at least will 
prove definitely faulty in certain respects. But the fact remains that an 
answer has been given to a vitally important question which, apart from 
academic studies, has hitherto been left unanswered. 

Since the publication of the Report, the situation has changed consider¬ 
ably in appearance owing to the suspension of the gold standard by a number 
of countries, including Great Britain itself.But the two major problems 
dealt with by the Committee—whether the gold standard can be made to work 
more efiectively, and how buying can be made to keep pace with production— 
have lost none of their relevance. On the contrary, they are even more in 
the centre of public thought than was the case when the Macmillan Report 
fir>st appeared. 

What it is proposed to do here is to consider whether the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Macmillan Committee on these two questions famish a basis for 

^ Intermiioncd Labour Review, VOL. XXIV, No. 4, October 1931, pp. 359-375: 
‘ Finance and Industry i The International Significance of the Macmillan Report ’» by 
P, W. Martin, 

* Tbb&sury. Committee on Finance and Industry: Report. Cmd. 3897, London: 
H* M. Stationery Office, 1931, 322 pp. 5 sh. 

® The only countries which would appear to be strictly applying the gold standard 
at the time of writing are the United States of America, France, Japan, Belgium, 
Swita^land, the ^Netherlands, and South Africa. 
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international action in the monetary field. In so doing, there is no inten¬ 
tion of criticising the Report as snch, but rather of seeing to what extent its 
proposals would ^appear to be of value in working out the positive line of 
action that the chaotic financial and economic conditions of the present time 
now make imperative. 

The Problem of the Gold Standard. 

The Macmillan Committee declared in favour of retaining the gold 
standard, partly on the practical ground that it was a useful means of securing 
approximate stability of the foreign exchange, partly because it may be 
regarded as the logical starting point for a more scientific monetary system. 
The concrete measures it recommended were (1) correction of the present 
maldistribution of gold, and (2) reduction of the immobilised gold reserves of 
central banks. 

T/i^ Maldish^ihiition of Gold ,—Correction of the maldistribution of gold 
rests wnth the creditor countries, and more particularly with those whose 
unnecessarily large stocks of gold constitute the maldistribution proper. 

To secure a more even distribution, the creditor countries (so long as 
they insist upon payment and the debtors do not default) have three possible 
courses open to them. They may I'educe their tariffs, thereby permitting 
goods from the debtor countries to enter more easily. Or they may peimit 
their price level to rise relatively to world prices, thereby handicapping their 
export trade, and at the same time giving imports a better chance of scaling 
the tariflE barriers. Or they may invest more freely abroad—that is to say, 
lend back what is due to them. 

The Macmillan Committee’s proposal apart from a rather vague state¬ 
ment that creditor countries should be more ready to take payment in goods, 
amounts in effect to a definite endorsement of the policy of long-term lendin'g 
abroad on a scale sufficient to offset the sti'eam of gold that must otherwise 
flow in as payment of debt. 

. As previously noted, this long-term foreign investment by creditor 
countries is not easily effected, especially when world trade is depressed and 
sound borrowers few. Moreover, such measures necessitate close co-operation 
between the central banks of the chief creditor countries: for unless all the 
great creditor nations participate, those staying out will continue to absorb 
gold in large quantities and render the efforts of the other countries more or 
less nugatory. There are, therefore, decided difficulties in the way of any 
such action, but provided the nations concerned appreciate the seriousness 
of the ^tuation and, realise , that, for the gold standard to. be workable," 
, gold must be available for international nse^ it is to be expected that these 
difficulties could he overcome. , ., , , , ,. ^ 

Long-term investment abroad, however^ would not by any means consti¬ 
tute a completely satisfactory solution. The fundamental objection to itch 
a, means of making the gold standard workable is that it results in a perp^ 
tual and growing indebtedness of the non-creditor coimtries. , ^ 

The theory of fordgn investment is that the borrowing countries use 
the funds so obtained to increase their power of production, thereby'enaMing 
them eventually to repay. But as long as creditor nations make it imppisSile 
for repayment to be ffiade in goods, and the conditiori^^ of good working of Ihe 
;gpld standard preclude repayment in gold,^ the . rest of the world necessary 
tends to become more and more in debt to the* creditor natuensy as tho interest 
' ' —, ^ 6 . ' ' " ^ ' ' ' ■ ■ ' 
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WORLD COFFEE IMPORTS 


During the 1930—31 and 1929-30 Crops (June to July) 
In Bags of 60 Kilos (135 lbs. approx.) 


United States 
France 
Germany ... 

Belgium ... 

S-weden 
Holland ... 

Italy 

Denmark ... 

Spain 

Finland 

United Kingdom 
Norway 
Canada 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
vSouth Africa 
Algeria 
Austria ... 

Jugoslavia... 

Iceland 
Egypt 
Greece 
Portugal ,,, 

Turkey 

Chile 

Hungary 

Roumaaia 

Japan 

India 

Ceylon 

Tunis 

Australia ... 

Syria aaid Libania 
Bulgaria ... 

Ireland, Free State 
Lithuania 
New Zealand 
Latvia 
Esthonia ... 

Total 


1930-31 

1929-30 

13,095,288 

11,833,940 

3,074,705 

2,921,349 

2,654,258 

2,377,295 

935,281 

717,137 

763,857 

751,228 

761,235 

749,894 

745,682 

777,213 

478,970 

442,417 

404,266 

415,137 

306,379 

292.531 

286,804 

273,478 

285,531 

260,114 

255,220 

219,796 

239,437 

234,950 

219,894 

238,319 

197,228 

197,735 

193,758 

166,750 

176,273 

152,000 

158,046 

164,493 

133,250 

133,849 

110,233 

209.554 

90,675 

86,334 

86,463 

75,591 

72,455 

74,273 

73,637 

88,637 

57,334 

61,570 

51,357 

52,175 

33,925 

30,334 

30,985 

50,440 

23,840 

23,864 

23,000 

26,288 

19,841 

32,220 

20,697 

18,970 

12,576 

13,144 

3,622 

3,243 

3,622 

3,243 

2,955 

3,410 

2,675 

2,538 

2,341 

2,220 

26,085,773 

24,178,485 
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RUBBER OUTLOOK 

Rumours of a restriction scheme for rubber remain unconfirmed, and in 
view of the uncertainty which surrounds the position, shareholders in the 
producing companies probably find themselves bewildered. The old ques¬ 
tion arises again: * Are there any grounds upon which to base hope of a 
revival ? ' Mincing Lane is sceptical. Representatives of the Dutch interests 
have been in consultation with our Government, but to say they have gone 
back with a draft scheme of restriction in their pockets is a picturesque way 
of describing a visit which was arranged for an informal exchange of views. 
The Dutch planters have returned with the intention of approaching their 
own Government again, fortified with the latest views from this side, and a 
further visit is to be made. So far as can be ascertained, the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment has not varied in any material degree the attitude adopted months ago. 
The chief problem continues to centre upon the native grower. In Java and 
Sumatra the native question is more delicate to handle than it is in the Fede¬ 
rated Malay Stales, and although the Dutch East Indies authorities ventured 
upon a land survey some eighteen months ago in order to obtain more relia¬ 
ble data as to the area under cultivation, the task proved difficult and called 
for much tact owing to the necessity of doing nothing to upset the suscepti¬ 
bility of the native agricultural population. It was this knowledge of local 
conditions which shattered the hopes of legislative measures when the 
Minister for the Dutch East Indies, after conferring with the Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, declared that the industry must work out its own 
salvation according to economic law. 

Speculation 

Opinion in the ‘ Lane' appears divided as to the success of a restriction 
scheme, but whether a plan for a 50 per cent cut in output or the moderate 
one of 25 per cent was framed, doubt is expressed of it being found work¬ 
able. The immediate outcome would be a jump in the price of the commo¬ 
dity—cautiously suggested at about Id. per pound—such movement being 
assisted by the inevitable speculation. Another < flash in the pan ’ is one 
of the worst things that could happen to the rubber plantation industry. Any 
upward trend in the price of the commodity, unless sustained by solid 
reasons, would be liable to reaction, and possibly lead to renewed market 
weakness. Co-ordination between supply and demand is the first essential, 
and this was the keynote of the reply of Sir P. Cunliffe-Lister, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, to a question in Parliament recently. He said he 
would welcome an effective scheme, but such scheme * must be comprehen¬ 
sive and effective for the purpose of co-ordinating supply and demandJ The 
weight of rubber on hand in this country and America Continues to over¬ 
shadow the whole position, and until trade demand revives sufficiently to 
make definite inroads upon stocks, it is conceivable that fbr the 

restriotion of output, unless completely watertight, would prove to be but 
h^wtiaeasures, and of no real avail. The industrial outlook in America, the 
chief consumer, is not encouraging, and the stock figures make sorry 
reading .-—Finaticml Ffews. 

-:o:- 

RUBBER RESEARCH IN MALAYA 

TUE EXPERIMENTAL STATION AT SUNGEI BULOH 

Ideally situated from the research workers^ point of view in the middle 
of forest reserve and entirely isolated from other planted rubber, the Bseperi- 
ment Station of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya is already making 
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its contributioa of knowledge to meet the needs of the planting industry. 
According to an article in the Mcday Mail, the total area of the station is 
2,050 acres, of which only 800 so far arc opened up and 750 are planted. The 
rest is under jungle still. The estate may be reached by four miles of road 
from Sungei Buloh village, and it is also accessible via Batu Tiga, from the 
Coa.st areas. 

The land in the Sungei Buloh forest reserve was alienated to the 
Institute in 1927. Felling began in March of the following year and planting 
began in October. The area felled is now divided into a series of blocks 
where various experiments are being conducted, and there are a series of 
nurseries. The station is in eflfect a large scale open air laboratory, but 
unlike the chemist’s laboratory, the experiments are not matters of hours or 
even weeks, but of months and years of care and attention. 

The Chief Experiments 

The entire area felled is surrounded by an elephant-proof belt one cViain 
broad, where felled jungle has been left lying untouched. It is now grown 
over, but elephants (there are only two now remaining of the original Stmgei 
Buloh herd, a cow and a calf) are chary of crossing felled jungle. 

The principal experiments proceeding are with a view to the actual 
development of new Malayan clones and in connection with the use of 
budded materials from various well-known clones; tapping experiments by 
different systems on budded rubber and with ordinary seedling material; and 
studies ol the advantages to be derived by artificial pollination from budded 
trees. 

Comparison of the effects of various types of cover-crops, both bushy, 
and low-growing leguminous covers, and the growth of rubber under semi- 
jungle conditions, with clean-weeded areas as controls, form another impor¬ 
tant series of experiments. There arc also a series of manurial experiments 
on young rubber from which reconls have been taken from the time of 
planting in the field and onward. 

Soil Treatments 

Minor, but still important, experiments arc spraying with fungicides 
and insecticides to demonstrate the comparative effects of different treatments; 
experiments on the treatment of wounds and pruned surfaces : and treatment 
of plant disease generally, including treatment of soils with fungicides to 
remedy root disease. On the slopes of the only hill on the present opened 
area a series of experiments on prevention of soil erosion are being made. 

Observations on soil temperatures have shown that burning of jungle 
after felling; does not do as much damage to soil organisms and humans in 
the surface layers ns is popularly supposed. 

The nurseries have a fine growth of sturdy plants intendeil for hudwood 
production, planted close, to ensure a long straight growth, each variety 
being kept in its own rows or beds. 

' Randomised ' Plantino 

Many of the blocks are divided into one-acre plots which are arranged at 
random, each plot having its own type of rubber or its own variation of fhe 
main experiment. The object of this ‘ randomised ’ planting i$ t» set at a 
discottat variations of soil and situation. The method has beep fpund the 
most satisfactory in other agricultural experimental stations, enabjta^ workars 
to analyse statistically thp records made with a view to datettnining the 
of any treatment with the greatest accuracy, 
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which probably suffers least of all from the dehctency of buying, is going to 
make a special effort to prevent it. As the Report itself remarks * . . * . 
the chief ground for hesitation is the difficulty of securing adequate 
co-operation among the Central Banks, rather than any obstacle inherent in 
the nature of the problem 


The Possibilities of Action 

What then are the possibilities of action ? The Macmillan Committee 
has dealt with two main questions—the better working of the gold standard 
and the control of the world price level. As already seen, it is the second 
of these questions that is of dominant importance, a solution of the problem 
of the gold standard being m large part dependent on the possibility of 
controlling the world price level so as to enable goods to be sold at 
remunerative prices. Bui when it comes to a discussion of the practical 
ways and means proposed by the Macmillan Committee with this object in 
view, we are confronted by the difficulties brought out in the preceding 
analysis, namely: 

(1) The technical methods advocated tor controlling the world price 
level would not appear to be sufficient, powerful and direct. 

(2) The central banks would not seem likely to take steps to secure 
the international co-operation required. 

Of these two difficulties, the second is probably the more important. 
Provided the necessaiy international co-operation is forthcoming, there is 
reason to believe that more efficacious means can be found for bringing 
about the monetary adjustments required.^ But unless some organised 
element or elements in the world community take up the matter on an 
international scale with a determination to arrive at results, thoroughgoing 
enquiry and subsequent action are alike improbable. 

The Question of hiitiaiive .—^What likelihood is there of such an 
initiative being taken ? Obviously this is a matter upon which there can be 
no certainty; but looking at the question from an objective point of view, it 
is not difficult to distinguish from which direction such a movement is most 
likely to come. In the task of securing a better co-ordination between 
finance and industry, if finance does not choose to take the lead it is to be 
expected that sooner or later industry will. It would be preferable in many 
ways for the lead to come from the side of finance. The Macmillan Commit¬ 
tee's view that in a matter such as this the technique of adjustment can best be 
learnt by using the means already available and bringing in new instruments 
a'S and when they are found necessary, is almost certainly the soundest one 
of all. But in default of the central banks taking the initiative, it would 
appear to rest with employers and workers to devise some other method of 
getting action. 

This does not mean that employers or workers should or are likely to 
take over functions properly belonging to the central bank. What it does 
mean is that employers or workers may well set on foot the necessary 
international investigation leading to the setting up in each country of 
Quasi-govemmental organisations working side by side with the central banks, 
and carrying out the function of maintaining purchasing power which the 
central banks have expressed themselves unwilling to assume, 

^ Certain methods available wiU be <;ons5d^red in a subsequent atticler 
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The giounds tor anticipating some such development are fairly evident^ 
Employers to an increasing extent are recognising that in the modern 
industrial world the time-honoured method of adjustment—all-round reduc¬ 
tion in wages forced upon workers by the threat or fact of unemployment— 
is neither possible nor desirable. They are therefore seeking for some other 
method ; and since it is no longer feasible to adapt costs readily to fluctuat¬ 
ing prices, the obvious alternative is to sustain prices at a level which will 
corer costs. 

On the side of the workers there are likewise very definite incentives 
to move in this direction. The idea that individual employers or even 
employers collecti\ely are primarily to blame for unemployment, is giving 
place to the more accuiate view that in this matter both employers and 
workers are the victims of a system which tails to provide the necessary 
purchasing power. Responsible trade union leaders perceive that if they 
were in the place of the employer they likewise would be compelled to close 
down when the market for their product fails. This is far from saying that 
the trade unionist sees eye to eye with the employer in other matters ; but 
the failure of buying to keep pace with production, which ruins the employer 
as well as throwing the trade unionist out of work, is clearly a fact outside 
the usual wages vemis profits controversy, and is being progressively 
recognised as such* 

For these reasons, therefore, initiative on the part of employers and/or 
workers aiming at a better co-ordination between finance and industry would 
seem on the whole to be a probable development. How imminent or how 
far in the future this development may be, is a question that time alone can 
answer. 


Conclusion 

It remains to bring together the two outstanding features of the situation 
as they have appeared in the foregoing analysis. 

The world at the present time is in the depths of financial and economic 
disaster, with social regression and political chaos in its train. The essential 
character of this disaster is not the typical economic crisis of the pre-indus¬ 
trial era—scarcity of goods—but an inability to find buyers for the abundance 
of goods that can be made. So long as remedial action is deferred the 
human consequences are much the same as those of a famine, and the 
standard of life throughout the world necessarily suffers. But actually the 
problem is one, not of shortage of supply but of faulty mechanism. It is 
not a case as those of a famine and the standard of life throughout the world 
necessarily suffers. But actually the problem is one, not of shortage of 
supply, but of faulty mechanism. It is not a case for sacrifices to be made 
by all classes and all nations, but for a better co-ordination between finance 
and industry, enabling goods in general to be sold as rapidly as they can be 
produced. 

The Macmillan Committee has put forward proposals to secure such 
co-ordination. These proposals, while adequate in certain respects, appear 
to be inadequate in others. Particularly would it seem unlikely that the 
central banks will bring about the international co-operation required. This 
does not mean that alt possibility of action on the part of the central banks 
should be looked upon as precluded. Pressure of events may force them to 
take measures which they would otherwise avoid. But if, as seems probable, 
the central banks decline to assume the responsibility^ the onns of finding 
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some other means of action would appeal to be upon the employers and 
workers, since it is they v^’ho are the chief sufferers so long as the necessary 
co-ordination between finance and industry is not achieved. 

In fine, looked at in some perspective, the world would seem to be upon 
the threshold of a change in its fmancinl-economic system, of immense 
social significance. The knowledge that the sacrifices and suffering of 
industrial depression are fundamentally unnecessary, coupled with agrowing 
realisation on the part of both employers and workers of the general nature 
of the adjustment required, must eventually give rise to action. In the 
world ot industry and labour, there is no question of more intense interest 
than when and from w^hich direction the initial lead wdll come. 


: o : 


CALCIUM CARBIDE AND CALCIUM CYANAMIDE 

The process of manufacture briefly described, extracted from ‘ Scientific 
Inventions of the Twentieth Century ’ by Edward Cressy, Geo. Routledge & 
Sons, Broadw’ay House 68-74, Carters Lane E.C, 

Chapter /, * Revival o{ Water Power ’, page 6 .—This is of course the largest 
of many similar water power plants in the Scandinavian peninsula. Thus at 
Odda on the Sondrefjord is a large factory established by an English company 
for the manufacture of calcium carbide and nitrolim, a substance to which 
reference is made in chapter X. Here, in a spot previously only knowm to a 
few tourists, a lake has been dammed higher up in the mountains and the water 
is conveyed in tunnels to six peiton wheels of 4,600 horse-power each. These 
drive dynamos, and current ivS transmitted nearly four miles to Odda, where 
it is supplied to the electric furnaces, and does all the work of the factory. 
Cranes, conveyors, crushing-machines are all electrically driven, and none of 
the material is touched by hand except to charge it into the furnaces. At 
present only 23,000 horse-power is utilized, but the water-supply is capable 
of giving 75,000 to 80,000, 

Calcium carbide is produced by heating lime and carbon in an electric 
furnace, and such furnaces have been in operation since 1885, It is curious 
that its value was not recognised beJtore. A considerable quantity must have 
been formed incidentally and regarded as waste material. In fact Professor 
Vivian Lewis states that the boys at the Cowles Aluminium Works were 
playing with it in 1887, at least 5 years before it was known to be of 
commercial importance. Since 1903 it has acquired a new interest. As 
ekplained in another chapter it absorbs nitrogen at a ten:)perature of about 
1000 degrees C,, forming Calcium cyanamidc, a most valuable manure sold 
under the name of * Nitrolim \ The nitrogen for this purpose is obtained by 
the liquefaction of air and subsequent distillation. 

The number of different furnaces which have been patented can be 
counted by the dozen. The production is rising by leaps and bounds, and 
well over 250,000 horse-power is utilized in the industry. 

Another group of important substances is obtained by treating the 
products of the distillation of coal tar with nitric acid. These form the 
starting point in the manufacture of an almost uncountable number e£ 
oolourii^ matters—^the analine dyes—and depend absolutely upon nitric acid 
for their preparation. From this source also come most of the perfumes 
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which are used in the manufacture of toilet soaps; many flavouring essences ; 
and scores of useful drugs. Then, again, nitric acid is employed in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, which has perhaps a wider application in 
industrial chemistry than nitric acid itself. Here, however, another process 
is available. 

It should be observed here that another body, almost as useful as nitric 
acid is obtained through the agency of the electric furnace. Calcium c>ana- 
mide, to which reference was made on page 158, yields ammonia when healed 
in a current of steam, and even a brief statement of the numerous uses to 
which ammonia is applied in arts and manufactures, would lake up almost as 
much space as has already been given. 

The food of Crops, page Of all the manures used by the farmer, 

those containing nitrogen are the most costly, and remain for a shorter time 
in the soil. Some of the mineral substances such as superphosphate, basic 
slag, etc. serve for more than one season, but the nitrogenous manures are 
decomposed or washed out by the winter rains. 

Let us then review the various ways in which nitrogen required for 
growling crops is supplied to the soil. The ammonia, nitrous and nitric 
acids which are found in rainwater, and which have been supposed to be 
formed by electric discharges in the upper regions of the atmosphere, provide 
an infinitesimal fraction of the amount required by the vegetable world. 
The vast ocean of nitrogen in the air, which amounts to 33,000 tons per acre, 
is not, except to a small extent in a way to be described later, capable of 
being assimilated directly by plants. The amount of animal and vegetable 
refuse containing the nitrogen which has been extracted from the soil is 
limited. The ammonium sulphate obtained as a by-product in coke and gas 
manufacture might be largely increased in amount, and already commands 
from ;^12 to 15 per ton. Here the nitrogen from the plants of the carboni¬ 
ferous age is being used to nourish and sustain their descendents. 

‘ It is characteristic of our age that the solution proposed by Sir William 
Crookes should be an accomplished fact witliin five years or so of its 
announcement. In chapter IX, descriptions are given of the methods devised 
by Siemens and Halske, and Birkland and Eyde, by which a small proportion 
of the nitrogen in the air is caused to combine with a little of the oxygen and 
the compound used to form calcium nitrate, a substance which is destined 
largely to replace the sodium nitrate from South America. Again in 
chapter X is shown how the nitrogen which is otherwise useless by-product 
in the manufacture of oxygen by Lindes process, is passed over Calcium 
carbide and converted into an available pl^nt food called Nitrolime. There 
are yet other processes which may be found commercially practicable, and it is 
dear now that the main and well-nigh inexhaustible reserve store of nitrogen 
has been tapped, there will be no lack of material to recoup the earth for the 
depredations of former years/ 

Calcium cyanamide being a caustic cannot be applied to the roots of 
perennial plants when the soil is dry in the hot weather, and only to open 
t^oughed land for annual crops a little time before the seed is sown. 

Applied to CofiEee in the hot weather when bud is forming it will burn 
the roots, turning the plants yellow and upsetting bud formation. It should 
be applied between the two monsoons when the soil is saturated with 
moistUTei when its causticity is soon destroyed, then it first turns into Urates 

finally into Nitrates by the action of soil bacteria when it becomes 
available to the plant *—{From a correspondent^ 
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OUR EMPIRE 

Be British, Buy British, and encourage British Trade, 

’Twas our Prince who said it in that famous speech he made, 

And the whole of Blighty’s ringing, with those words so good and true 
So let us also follow suit, and see what we can do. 

Just take this land of India, in which we now abide, 

Our Forbears made it possible for us to here reside, 

So don’t we owe them something for the Hiving ’ that we’ve got, 

Be British, Buy British, and be thankiul for your lot. 

There’s not another country, no matter where you go, 

Who can turn out Cars like Blighty’s, which are not all made for show, 
But are made by British Brains and British Steel so true, 

Be British, Buy British, they’re thorough through and through. 

If shirts and shoes, or vests and socks, are wanting a re-new, 
Remember British Workmen and to your land be true, 

There are other countries, you may say, which sell at half the price, 

Yes ! but they’ll be in holes and all worn out in less than half a trice. 

So Be British, Buy British, and encourage British Trade, 

With the ' British Mark ’ upon a thing, you know it’s damned well made, 
So list’ to what OuR Prince has said, and take it right to heart, 

God Bless our King and Country, from them may we never part. 

H. DB V. 

[The above lines have been received from a correspondent He states that he has 
felt compelled to carry on the good work mspiied by our articles on the * Buy British 
Campaign \ — Editor.] 

MALARIA CONTROL BY ANTI-MOSQUITO MEASURES 

[The following extract of a letter, dated 8th January, 1932, written to the Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta, by Major G, Covell, r.M.s., who wishes to remove a misconception 
which may have arisen from a passage m his book * Malana Control by Anti-mosquito 
Measures is published below for the information of those Managers of Tea Estates and 
others who have bought a copy of his book.— Editor,] 

Noie referred to above. 

Control of Malaria by the Growing of Dense shade over 
THE Breeding Places of Anofheline Mosquitoes. 

On page 35 of * Malaria Control by Anti-mosquito Measures ’ I stated 
that Anopheles mhiimm preferred breeding places exposed to sunshine. 
I added a foot-note however to the following effect:— 

‘ This is the case in India ; but in the Philippine Islands A. mimmns is 
said to favour streams heavily shaded by bamboo (Mieldazis).’ ^ 

Since the book was published I have had the opportunity of meeting 
Mr. Mieldazis, and of seeing his photographs of breeding places of A, mini- 
mtts in the Philippines. It is evident that Mr. Mieldazis in the paper which 
I quoted was alluding to partially shaded streams, ^nd not to those com¬ 
pletely covered by dense shade, through which scarcely a ray of sunshine 
can ever penetrate. 

A. minimus will breed freely both in India and elsewhere in streams 
which are incompletely shaded, hut I am satisfied that this species will mt 
breed anywhere in water covered by absolute shade, which is the condition 
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aimed at, and produced, by Dr. Ramsay and those working on the lines 
advocated by him in Assam and the Bengal Dooara, which are giving such 
excellent results. 

G COVELL, 

Kasauli, Major , L M . 5., 

8ih January, 1932. Offidatmg Director, Malaria Sutvey o[ India. 

AIR TRANSPORT AS AN AID TO COMMERCE 

Time-Saving that Means Money-Saving 

Only those constantly in touch with air transport, or those in industries 
which, on such a growing scale, are using the airway regularly for the dis¬ 
patch of urgent loads, can appreciate the extent to which the aeroplane is 
now aiding modern commerce. Among the many instances that can be 
adduced of the commercial utility of the airway none could be more conclu¬ 
sive than one which transpired last year. A party of motorists who were 
in Africa, not far from the Juba station of the Imperial Airways, African 
route, had a breakdown with their car which prevented them from continuing 
their journey until they could obtain a spare part from England. They 
cabled immediately to the manufacturers in this country, who, in less than 
IS hours, managed to rush the part required up to London and on to the out¬ 
going African air-mail from Croydon. 

The result was one that amazed these marooned travellers, and gave 
them an illustration, which they stated they would never forget, of what 
modern high-speed tiansport can accomplish. For, though they were 5,000 
miles from London, and in a remote locality where, had it not been for the 
air-mail, they must have waited weary weeks for what they wanted, actually 
in not more than seven days from the dispatch of their cable to England the 
essential part they needed was handed to them at the Juba air-station by an 
official of Imperial Airways. In a letter received in London from one of the 
members of this party, he stated : ‘ It revolutionises one's ideas of time and 
distance to be able to procure a vital spare part thousands of miles from 
England, and to receive this in the heart of Africa, only a week after the 
telegraphed request was made.’ Motor car manufacturers are using the air 
service, whenever the time factor is important, on a rapidly-increasing scale. 
Often, at the present time, a motorist on the Continent will cable to London for 
some spare part for his car, and across this goes to him immediately in the 
next air express, frequently effecting a saving not merely of hours but of days. 

Articles dispatched by air from Croydon at mid-day are delivered in 
Paris the same afternoon, while parcels collected in London at the close of 
business hours are flown across the Channel and delivered as soon as 
business houses open the following morning. Goods dispatched from the 
provinces during the morning by the recently-established air-rail service, and 
which arrive in London during the afternoon, are collected at the railway 
termini by the airway vans, taken immediately to Croydon, and flown to 
Paris on the evening service, being delivered the first thing the following 
morning. It is also possible, in a single day, to egecl the aerial transport 
atid delivery of packages from London to destinations such as Brussels, 
Cologne and Berlin, 

Business men who have urgent appointments can, thanks to the speed 
of the modem airway, fly in the morning from London to Paris, have plenty 
o€ time in the French capital for matters in hand, and then fly back again to 
licmdon in time for dinner that same evening j while the same can also be 
dow m connaotm with cities such as Brussels, Antwerp or Amsterdam* 
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As for destinations farther afield, it is now possible to enter one of the air 
expresses at the London air-station in the morning, and, in a day, fly to 
cities as distant as Berlin, Zurich, Prague and Mahno (Sweden^ On the 
England-India route of Imperial Airways goods now reach Egypt from 
London, by the ‘accelerated service, in not more than three days, and are in 
India in only an hour or so over five days; while urgent loads are air-borne 
from London to the heart of Central Africa in just over six days. 

Remarkable is the variety of the merchandise consigned by air. Take, 
for instance, such a case as may often arise. A guite small but vital piece of 
machinery may need replacement in a powerful mining-plant located some¬ 
where far-distant along the Indian or African air-lines, and until that spare 
part can be obtained, and placed in position, the section of machinery 
involved may have to stand idle, and not only the machinery itself, but 
perhaps a number of men as well. Here is a case in which time is money, 
and here, therefore, you have the value of the speed which the airway 
provides, because the additional cost involved by air express transport— and 
which is based on the actual time-saving obtained—is very well worth while 
if it means so many fewer days’ idleness for some vital portion of a big plant. 
Again and again, in such circumstances, air transport proves a boon. 
Essential parts are ordered by cable, and sent out by airway, with such 
rapidity that prolonged idleness for essential pieces of machinery is obviated, 
the time-sa\ ings involved being in many cases a matter of weeks rather than 
of days. 

It is a mistake to imagine that only small, light articles can be carried 
by air. Loads weighing appreciable amounts are regularly air-bome now¬ 
adays in the large and powerful craft employed, while in the case, say, of any 
piece of machinery which, if sent in one consignment, might exceed a con¬ 
venient size or weight, it is usually possible to divide this among several 
separate and smaller cases. Impoilant industries are making a growing use 
of air transit for the dispatch of samples of all kinds. Codec planters in 
Kenya Colony are now able, for example, thanks to the x\frican airway, to 
get samples of their crops through to London in a matter of days rather than 
of weeks, while Egyptian cotton crop samplCvS arc also consigned to London 
by Air-mail. , 

Fragile articles of all kinds are dispatched by aeroplane not only on 
account of the speed, bui also for the reason that air-borne goods receive such 
care in handling and transport. An important point to bear in mind, wheu 
considering the airway as a moans of transport for urgent loads, is that 
insurance is cheaper by air than by surface travel, owing to the absence of 
pilferage, and the greatly-reduced risk of breakage. Wireless valves in very 
large numbers are consigned by air in the machines of Imperial Airways 
between London and the Continent; so, also, are such articles as wireless 
loud-speakers. It is increasingly the habit, too, on account of the special 
handling it receives, to send delicate electrical apparatus by air. 

Perishable goods of all kinds are included constantly in aerial cargoes, 
mangoes and other tropical fruits arriving in a fresh condition in London, 
thanks to the speed with which they* are air-borne to England along the 
Empire air-mail routes. High-speed travel by air is also proving not only 
the most rapid, but also the most humane, way of sending dogs, poultry and 
other livestock from this country to destinations abroad. It may be appro¬ 
priate, finally, to emphasise the fact that nearly all the bullion dispatched 
from London to the Continent is now air-borne, because this is a conclusive 
tribute not only to the speed, but also to the security, of modern transport by 
air.— Th 0 Produce MarkoU Review^ 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 

LABOUR 

A Circular is now being issued by the Commissioner of Labour, Madras, 
requesting that employers give early and sympathetic consideration to such 
recommendations in the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour as do 
not require legislation or Government administrative action. 

Only a few of these recommendations to employers directly affect the 
Planting Industry and these are given below for the information of all Estate 
Managers. The pages referred to are those of the Commission’s Report. 

1. Employers should arrange to give children in factories at least one 
rest interval. (Page 53). 

2. Employers should study methods of reducing temperature in 
factories. (Page 57). 

3. Advance might be made along the lines of the Safety First move¬ 
ment in all branches of industry, (Page 61). 

4. Where possible, garden managers should make a more generous 
allocation to workers of land for grazing and for vegetable cultivation. 
(Page 406). 

5. A more active policy should be adopted by all plantation manage¬ 
ments in regard to anti-malarial work carried out under skilled advice and 
supervision. (Page 407). 

6. Wherever conditions are suitable, tube wells should be constructed. 
Where possible, piped water supplies should be provided. (Page 407). 

7. Workers’ houses should be suitably spaced out and not built back to 
back. They should be in blocks of two rooms and, wherever possible, on 
high ground. (Page 408). 

8. Workers might be encouraged, under supervision, to build their own 
houses on approved sites. Wherever possible, a number of lights should be 
provided in and around the housing areas. (Page 409). 

9. Bathing and washing places of simple type should be constructed in 
the vicinity of the house lines; Public Health Departments should prepare 
type plans. (Page 409). 

10. Planters should carry out annual mass treatment of their labour 
forces for hook-worm. (Page 410). 

11. Women doctors should be employed by each medical group organi¬ 
zation for confinements in hospital, for the training and supervision of 
midwives and dais^ and for child welfare work, (Pages 411-12), 

12. The practice of giving free food to indoor patients should be 
adopted in aU plantation hospitals. (Page 412). 

13. The practice of feeding non-working children without charge 
should be generally adopted. (Page 413), 

14. Plantation managers should assist in organizing suitable recreation 
for their workers and should provide playing fields for general recreation 
purposes. (Page 413). 

15. The employment of health visitors is desirable; the work of the 
health visitor should always be supervised by the garden medical officer. 
Where a group medical organization exists, the woman doctor, with tw^o or 
three health visitors, should organize welfare centres on each garden of the 
group. (Page 414). 

16. When young children become orphaned and have no relations 
settled on the estate, the district magistrate or some suitable authority should 
inyarfebly be approached to get into touch with any existing relations and, if 
a desire is expressed for the return of the child, arrangements should be 
made for repatriation. (Page 414). 
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17. Representatives of the local Governments concerned and of the 
planters should meet in conference to consider w hat contribution each can 
make towards the education of children on the plancations. (Page 416). 

Madras, C. H. BROCK, 

February 5, 1932. Secretary, U.P.A.S.I. 

-: o :- 


U. P. A. S. I. NOTES 

OBITUARY 

We regret to announce the deaths of : 

Short, Edwaid Woodville Bernard, son of the late Capt. Edward 
Holwell Short, h.e.i.8., on January 26, 1932, in his 79th year, at ‘ Hope 
Ville ’, Nagalur, Shevaroys, 

and 

Campbell, A. F., Manager of the Cochin branch ot Messrs. Harrisons 
and Crossfield, Limited, on Januaiy 27, 1932, near Alwaye. 

The late Mr. Campbell came out to India as an Executive Engineer on 
the South Indian Railway and was connected with the Quilon-Trivandrum 
extension o£ that Railway. Later he joined the service of Messrs. Harrisons 
and Crossfield, Limited, and was einployed as Manager of the Calicut branch 
of the firm. 

He was the Manager of the Cochin branch of Messrs. Harrisons and 
Crossfield for several years. He was very popular with the local commercial 
community, and was the Secretary of the Cochin Chamber of Commerce. 
He was also Chairman of the Municipal Council. 

He attended the Annual Meeting of the U.P.A.S.I. as representative of 
his firm in the year 1929. 

>): ik 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT NOTICE 
Coimbatore Division—Erode and Pollachi Agencies 

1. Erode Agency —Mr. V. Moses is leaving the services of the 
Department as from 1st February 1932. Mr. V. Narasimha Iyer has been 
transferred to Erode in his place. 

His address is as follows:— 

Mr. V. Narasimha Iyer, Agent, U.P.A.S.I., 

Labour Department, Erode. 

2. Pollachi Agency.— Mr. C. N. Nanjunda Iyer has been appointed 
agent at Pollachi, vice Mr. V. Narasimha Iyer transferred. 

His address is as follows 

Mr. C. N. Nanjunda Iyer, Agent, U.P.A.S.I., Labour Department, 

Poonachi Road, Pollachi. 

U.P.A S.I., ] 

Labour Department ! (Signed) E. F. H. GERRARD, 

Coimbatore, f Superintendent. 

February 1 , 1932. J 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

NILGIRI-WYNAAD 

Proceedings of aii Exiraordinary General Meeting of the Nilgiri-Wynaad Planters’ 
Association held at the George Memorial Hall, Gudalur, on the 29th December, 1931. 

Present: 

Messrs. R. M. Nicolls {Chairman)^ C. R. T. Congreve, G. W. Fnlchcr, 
C. O. Commin, R. B C. Arthur, N. Johnston, E. S. Conner, J, E. Hancock, 
R. W. Levett, J. B. Bisset, B. St. J. Boultbee, W. Byram Page, R. Fowke, 
A. L. Lang, C. K, Pittock, J. C. Osborne, C. W. Burgess, B. Henney, 
R. M. Greig and A. R. Innes (^Hofiorary Secretary). 

Before the meeting opened, with all members standing, Mr. Congreve 
expressed on behalf of the members of the Association their deep sympathy 
with the family of the late Mr. J. S. Nicolls. 

1. Notice calling the meeting was taken as read. 

2. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed 
subject to the following correction :—The resolution under District Labour 
rules should read * That onr unofficial labour rules on which we have been 
working for some years, be brought into force when amended, if found 
necessary to do so.’ 

3. Election of Honorary Secretary. —Mr. A. R. Innes was elected 
Honorary Secretary. 

4. Whitley Commission .—The Honorary vSecretary read letter from the 
Secretary, U P^A.S.L asking for District coninicnls on Mr. James’s summary 
of the findings of the Whitley Commission. Mr Congreve said he considered 
that this was much too important a matter for it to be possible to be dealt 
with at the present meeting. He said that the findings of the Commission 
called for the closest consideration. He suggested a sub-committee be formed 
to discuss Mr. James’s summary from the District point of view, and proposed 
the following resolution :— 

* That a sub-committee consisting of Messrs. Fowke, Pittock and the 
Chairman, with powers to add to their number, be elected to go thoroughly 
into all questions in the report of the Whitley Commission affecting the 
Planting Industry and to prepare replies to be laid before members of die 
Association for discussion and confirmation.’ 

Mr. A. L. Lang seconded the resolution which was cam led u)ianimonsly. 

5. Abolition of Advances. —It w as decided that the question of abolishing 
labour advances should be dealt with by the sub-committee appointed to 
discuss the Whitley Commission. Mr. Pittock asked members should they 
have any opinion with regard to abolishing advances to forward them to the 
sub-committee which is to consider the question. 

Correspondeme and other Competent Busmess 

Proposed from the Chair:— 

* That the recently elected Hon. Secretary Mr. A. R. Innes be 
authorised to operate on the Association’s Bank account with the Imperial 
Bank of India, as and from the 1st of January 1932 in place of Mr* A. N. Scott 
Hart resigned.’ 

Carried unanimously 

Proposed from the Chair:— 

‘That the question of District Labour rules be discussed by the 
Committee of the Association, and their findings be laid before the Associa- 
tion for discussion*’ 

Carried unanimously 
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Read letter from the Secretary, U.P. A.S.L, re the Executive Committee's 
proposals to keep members of the U.P. A S.L up to date, with all Association 
matters. 

Mr. Fowke asked if it would not be possible to publish Executive 
Committee minutes in the Planters' Chronicle. Mr. Congreve replied saying 
he did not consider it advisable as many of the minutes were private and 
confidential. Mr. Fulcher suggested that ^ the Planien,^ Chonicle be a 
private periodical, and that it be used as an information bureau of planting 
affairs, there would then be no objection to the Executive Committee minutes 
being published in the Chronicle. Mr.^ Congreve suggested that this 
proposal be put up to the Executive Committee. This was agreed to by the 
meeting. The Chairman proposed that the Association's appreciation of the 
Executive Committee’s efforts to bring UPASI’s affairs to the knowledge of 
all members be recorded. 

Read letter from the Secretary, U.P.A.S.L fe proposed District Mark 
for Nilgiri Plantation Coffee. 

Mr. Pittock suggested that the question of having a district mark be 
placed on the agenda of the next meeting. This was agreed to. Read letter 
fiom the Secretary U.P.A.S.L re imitation and rubbishy tea. Mr. Pittock 
proposed;— 

* That this Association records its opinion that no Estate should sell 
any factory sweepings or fluff except to recognised export dealers for the 
manufacture of Caffeine,* 

This w^as seconded by Mr, Fow^ke and earned tmanmously. 

Read letter from the Secretary, U.P.A.S.L, explaining the many calls on 
the S.I.P.B. Fund, and asking for a special effort to be made by members to 
subscribe to the Fund. 

A list w^as sent round the room W'hich resulted in a substantial monthly 
subscription being promised. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated, 

A. R. INNES, R. M. NICOLLS, 

Hon. Secretary. Chahman. 


MYSORE 

The Minutes of a Quarterly Geueral Meeting of the Mysore Planters* Associatiou 

(Incorporated), held at the Kadur Club, Chickmagalur, at 10-30 a.nu on Sunday, 

January 3, 1932. 

Present: 

Messrs. E. W. Fowke {Chahma7i)y S, H. Dennis, H. H* English, 
L. Garrett, C. H. Godfrey, A. Middleton, L. Newcome, R. O* Oliver, 
W. H. Reed, M. Gilbart Smith, W. G. Stonehouse and C. C. Couchman 
{Secretary). 

By Proxy: 

Mr. S. L. Mathias* 

Visitors: 

Messrs. Potter and Orton. 

The Secretary read the Notice calling the Meeting., 

Confirmation of the Minutes of the Last Meeting, —Mr. Gilbart Smith 
here asked the permission of the Meeting to discuss a misunderstanding at 
the last meeting. He was, on account of illness, unable to attend the last 
Meeting, He wished to make it clear that in the letter he wrote to the 
Chairman he had not the slightest intention to b$ offensive, His wording 
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was, possibly, not chosen wisely, but he wished to convince the Meeting 
that the accepted interpretation was certainly not intended. AH he really 
wanted to do was to object to an Extraordinary General Meeting discussing 
a matter, although all present agreed, which had not been previously circu¬ 
lated in ihe Agenda. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Gilbart Smith for his remarks, and the 
Meeting agreed to expunge the para in question from the Minutes of the 
last Meeting. 

The Secretary was instructed to take legal opinion on the point raised. 

The Meeting then confirmed the Minutes. 

The Report of the Executive Committee for the poiod October /, 193T 
to December 25 ^ 1931:—- 

Meetings.—Out Quarterly General Meeting and one Executive Com¬ 
mittee Meeting have been held. 

Estates SiafTs Association of Sonihern India,—fvlX information in regard 
to this new Association has been sent all Members, and the matter is before 
the Association at the Meeting to be held on January .3,1932. 

bnport Duty on Tea into Tea now being imported into India 

is assessed on a Tariff Value of 11 annas per lb., and the present Import 
Duty is at 25 per cent. The actual value of Tea being imported is about 
4 annas per lb* Therefore, the U.P.A.S.L considered it inadvisable to press 
for an ad-valorem duty of 30 per cent. The latter procedure would mean a 
duty of approximately 1 anna 6 pies per lb, against 2 annas 9 pies per lb. 
now in force. It was also thought advisable to await the result of the agita¬ 
tion for preferential duty in England before taking any steps here in 
India. 

Findings of the Whitley Commission,—This subject is under the examin¬ 
ation of your Executive Committee at present, and steps will be taken to 
formulate our policy as soon as possible. 

Coffee StaiisHcs,—Your Committee has decided to circulate copies of 
the * Nineteenth Report of the Imperial Economic Committee, Coffee to 
all Members, These books are now on order. 

District Board Representatm.—Qoi&ciamtxit has confirmed the election 
of Mr. Rutherford to the Hassan District Board, vice Mr. Hill, resigned. 

Greatest Publicity within the M,P,A.—This subject has been thoroughly 
examined by your Committee, and in order to ensure the greatest publicity 
possible, it has been decided to circulate all Members in future with a precis 
of the U,EA.SJ. Committee Meeting Reports, and monthly reports of the 
Secretary of the U.P.A.S.L All matters affecting Tea, Coffee and Minor 
Prodijcts, together with those of general interest, will be reported. 

therefore, in order to enable Members to follow all happenings, the 
undenaentionfid facilities are now in force 

1, Quarterly Reports of the Executive Committee of the Mysore 
Planters’ Association m published. 

t Sunmnes of all U.P.A.S.LBxecuave Committee Proceedings will 

^ Members. 

Secretary, the U.P.A.S.1,, wiU 
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4. Vide Proceedings of the Quarterly General Meeting of the Mysore 
Planters’ Association held on June 19, 1930, all Members who may so 
desire are entitled, upon application to the Secretary, to receive copies of all 
the letter correspondence with and circulars to Members of the Executive 
Committee, with the exception of such correspondence and circulars 
marked * Private & Confidential 

5. Any item of special interest is circulated all Members of the 
Association. 

6. Items 2 and 3 vvill be included in Agendas in future to enable 
Members to discuss any points they may wish, 

If any Member has any constructive criticism to offer, your Committee 
will be glad to receive and examine same. 

Regutratmi oi Coffee Marks,’—T)iQ U.P.A.S.I. Report that if a District 
Trade Mark for the description of Coffee grown in that District is registered, 
successful prosecution for misuse of that mark would be possible under 
Section 6 of the Merchandise Marks Act. 

Indian lea Cess Committee. —The Bangalore Representative of the 
Indian Tea Cess Committee has been invited to our Meeting on January 3, 
when he will explain to ns the workings of the Tea Selling Scheme. 

Coffee Siealing.--Vci^ Inspector-General of Police has been reminded 
that this Association offers a reward for detection and conviction of persons 
on the charge of Coffee Stealing. 

The question of the removal of the Toll Gate on the Mangalore* 
Kotighara Road has again been taken up, and representation has been made 
that the gale be removed to a position near Kotigahar. 

(Sd.) E. W. Fowxe, 

C/iairman, 

(Sd.) S. H. Dennis, 

Member. 

(Sd.) L. Garret, 

Member. 

The Estates SiafPs Association of Sonthc^m Members having all 

been circulated with copies of the proposals in r<? this Association, the matter 
was discussed* The Meeting was found to be in favour of the recognition 
of this Association, but against its being admitted as a Member of the 
U.P.A,S.l. 

Report of the Member^ the Kadur District Board. —Mr. Middleton 
explained that as there had been no activities on the District Board since 
the last Meeting he had no report to make, but placed on the table a copy of 
the Report of the last Board Meeting. 

A discussion ensued re this report, and the following resolution? 
proposed by Mr. Godfrey and seconded by Mr. Garrett, was put to the 
Meeting 

* That at the next Meeting of the District Board, our representative 
tables a resolution that the District Board agrees with the other District: 
Boards to utilize the Interest from the Accumulated Railway Cess for the 
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maintenance of the District Roads, if the Railway Board has not already 
^iven its assurance that a Railway to Chickmagalur will pay. 

Cai'vied unanimously. 

Report of the Member^ the Legislative Coimcil, —Mr, Dennis stated that 
since the last Meeting nothing of importance to the industry had transpired 
except the discussion in re the diversion of the Accumulated Railw^ay Cess 
Funds to the Roads of the respective Districts. Government seemed to be 
quite agreeable to this step, provided it met with the unanimous approval of 
all District Boards* At present 6 out of the 8 Boards were in favour. He 
feared that nothing would be possible until the remaining two had fallen 
in line. 

Indian Tea Cess Activities ,—^I'he Chairman then introduced Messrs. 
Potter and Orton and thanked them for having come such a distance to 
explain the activities of their Department, and to put right any misapprehen¬ 
sions that might be entertained by Members. 

Mr. Orton then read a complete and up-to-date report on the various 
activities of the Indian Tea Cess Committee in its Departments in India. 

Applause. 

In reply to questions Mr. Orton explained that the object of the selling 
organization was to popularize the commoner grades of Tea with the masses. 
Hitherto work had been confined to the Railways, but now the feeder Bus 
routes were being worked with surprising success. Several criticisms had 
been levelled at the lowness of the price. This, he explained, was necessary 
in order to create the taste and subsequent demand for pure teas. This 
latter point was perhaps as great as the actual cultivation of a desire for tea. 
The public were being given pure Tea at a low rate, the natural supposition 
being that once the taste had been established and the futility of spurious 
teas realized, then the raising of the price was quite a practical proposition. 
In support of this contention he quoted other commodities. 

Mr. Potter then reiterated the policy underlying their selling activities, 
stating that once a demand had been created another wwk would be taken 
up, and that was, the education of the people to better and more expensive 
Teas. The first thing obviously to be done was to have the demand for Tea 
in actual being. 

Mr. English enquired whether the Adulteration of Foods Act had been 
applied to Tea and Coffee in Mysore. 

Mr. Orton explained that he understood this was only a matter of 
time, the authorities concerned were first establishing a definition of Ihe 
commodities. 

Mr. Orton then gave an interesting description of the very extensive 
manufacture of imitation Tea in South India, and the difficulties his 
Department hadi in bringing offenders to account. 

A discussion arose on this point, and the following resolution was put 
from the Chair as a means of curtailing the activities of those proved to be 
dealing in imitation Tea. 

• That this Association advocated the blacklisting in the Planters' 
Chronicle of all dealers proved by the I.T.C.C., to have been selling 
adulterated Tea and that all Estates be requested to withhold further 
supplies of Tea from those so listed.^ 

^ Carried tmdnimtyusly^ 
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The Chairman then thanked Messrs. Potter and Orton for having made 
clear the position, regarding which there had been conflicting opinions 
hitherto. 

Mr, Potter in replying thanked the Association for having made this 
explanation of facts possible, and suggested that those Associations who had 
not already done so might invite the representatives of his Committee to 
explain all their works and activities. 

Report of the Member of the Representative Assembly .—Mr. Newcome stated 
that he had attended the Assembly Meeting, and gave an account thereof. 

One resolution, later withdrawn, was to the effect that the Village 
Panchayat Act should be made applicable to Estates, 

The Committee were requested to go into the whole matter of Village 
Panchayats and the Secretary was instructed to circulate to the Committee 
copies of all correspondence in this connection during the past three years. 

Mr. Newcome understood that it was proposed to introduce an Act 
holding the occupier of land responsible for damage to Sandal Wood Trees 
in his holding. 

He then informed the Meeting of the generous action of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore in contributing the smn of Rs. 2,00,000 from his privy 
purse towards the rectification of the economical situation. 

Applause. 

Proposed from the Chair 

* That this Association records its appreciation of the munificent action 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore in contributing the sum of 
Rs. 2,00,000 from his privy purse towards the alleviation of the present 
economical situation.* 

Cafried unanimously. 

Roads, —Mr. Nev/coine, when again drawing the attention of the Meeting 
to the deplorable state of the Sukravarasante-Saklaspur Road, said that 
things could never improve under existing conditions. The allotment only 
permitted mud repairs, and immediately these were applied, they were 
ploughed by heavy traffic until the road was impassable. He suggested tiiat 
in the interests of the travelling public it would be an excellent thing if these 
roads were closed for a period of, say, 10 days fine weather, after the applica¬ 
tion and consolidation of the mud cum gravel repairs. This would allow the 
surface to harden, and would enable the road to stand up to the traffic. 

The Secretary was instructed to communicate this suggestion to the 
Engineering Department. 

The Kaditr District Roads then came under discussion. Proposed by- 
Mr. Oliver and seconded by Mr. Dennis:— 

‘That this Association deplores the state of the roads in the K!adur 
District and requests Government to investigate the reason why these roads 
are behind the standard of those of other Districts.* 

Carried. 

Read letter from the Secretary, the Coffee Growers' Association. 

Rates of pay and advances. —The Chairman in opening this discussion, 
remarked that the Meeting was not sufficiently representative to come to any 
decisions, though the matter ought to be thoroughly discussed. 
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Mr. Garrett suggested that, after the discussion, a set of queries be 
framed and sent all Members by post in the form of ballot. By this means 
replies would be received from many Members who were for various reasons 
unable to attend this Meeting. 

The suggestion met with the approval of the Meeting, and, after a 
discussion, the following four queries were formulated:— 

1. ‘ Are you prepared to accept the principle of the elimination of the 
system of advances during the next three or four years ? ’ 

2. ‘ Are you in favour of Labour Advances now being reduced ? ’ 

3. ‘ Are you in favour of the rates of pay for South Kanara coolies 
remaining as at present ? ’ 

4. ‘ Are you in favour of Tamil and Mysore Labour on Coffee Estates 
being paid at the same rate as South Kanara Labour on Coffee Estates ? ’ 

The Secretary was instructed to give this matter priority, and to report 
results as soon as possible, as, many Members were on the point of forming 
new contracts. 

Date oi the next Meeting. —This was fixed for March 31, 1^32. 

With a vote of thanks to the Pfesident and the Members of the Kadur 
Club for the use of the room, the Chairman declared the Meeting closed. 

C. C. COUCHMAN, E. W. FOWKE, 

Scentary. Chairman. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

‘ Prospects for Tea in 1932 ’ 

The Mditor, ‘ The Planters' Chronicle'. 

SiK, 

I am sure that all your readers hope with you that the prospects for tea 
in 1932 will be better than they were this time last year. 

But there is surely no use in being over-optimistic. 

1. Stocks in London, according to Sanderson’s list, teceived by this 
mail are 240 million lbs. (and not 220 milHon lbs.) The total stocks in U.K. 
would therefore be 260 million lbs., as the London figures are generally taken 
as 90 per cent of the total. 

2. Even if the market improves a little in the near future, the 
potential production that can be expected from all producing countries is 
bound to increase and not decrease, especially from Java and Sumatra. 

3. New markets for Tea have so far failed to materialize as well as 
expansion of existing ones. 

A large market lies at our doors in India but the I.T.C.C. work is not 

properly organized to take advantage of it; also there is little doubt that 
t without a considerable increase in the Tea Cess the propaganda campaign in 
Indian villages cannot be efficiently carried out. 

4. We cannot rely at present on the Home Government imposing a 
preferential Tea Duty. A l<rt of British capital is invested in Java and can 
exert oonriderable mfioence. The Brokers at home by united action in 
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refusing to buy or sell Java tea could soon put the Empire industry on its 
feet again but we see no signs of such action being taken. 

5. The best remedy lies in our own hands in India itself but until we 
are certain that at least another 50 million lbs. of tea can be sold in this 
country we have no reason to expect that the London market will permanent- 
ly improve. The conclusion is obvious and that is that the work of the 
LT.C.C. must be so reorganized as to ensure this extra SO million lbs. being 
taken off the London market. 

The LT.C.C. is doing its best in the matter we may be sure, but it 
remains to be seen whether they can overcome the obstacles that may be 
raised by certain vested interests in the Tea Trade as well as by some Tea 
Interests whose outlook is not sufficiently broad-minded. 


Yours, etc. 

FACE THE FACTS. 

[Editor’s Note- 

In my Editorial ot January 30, to 'vvhich our Correspondent refeis, I stated that 
stocks of tea in London warehouses at the beginning of January were * estimated ’ at 220 
million lbs., and for my authority in stating this, vide T/ie Home and Colonial Mail of 
3lst December 1931 whose figures I took. 

Later information as given by the Board of Trade figures from 1st January to 31st 
December 1931 are as follows :— 

London Statistics, 31st December of ali. tea for 1931 and 1930 in million lbs. 

Impoits Deliveries Stock 

1931 ... ... ... 4761 4931 2441 

1930 ... ... ... 470 mi 261i] 


‘ Popularising Quality Teas ’ 

The Editm-, * The Planters' Chrmiele'. 

Sir, 

In your issue of January 30, is a note by * Reel Palmer ’ on Popularis¬ 
ing Quality Teas, in which he gives some hints on how to make tea. My 
object in writing is connected with No. 2 of these. He says: 

‘ Use a brown teapot for the infusion not your silver one . . . . ’ 

Why not ? What is the matter with silver ? 

Coffee specialists appear to have the same objection to metal_ in which 
to brew their concoction. I have had considerable experience in making 
coffee the luscious drink it ought to be, and I say that it is no worse for be¬ 
ing made in a metal pot than in a china or glared earthenware one. 
(Incidentally, Turkish coffee is always made in a- brass pot, and appears to 
be no wit the worse for that). I am of the firm opinion that tea made in 
a silver or a ‘ brown ’ pot in exactly the same way_ will taste the same. 
And so I come back to my query—■ysrhy not the silver one ? I, for one, 
should be very glad to have some real enlightenment on the point. 


Yours, etc. 
SEACOCK. 


February 2, 1932. 
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L The London Market 


Best prices realized 


Mark 



(A) TEA {Weeks ending 
Thursday, January 
14, and 21, res¬ 
pectively) . 


{a\ Anamallats — 
Pannimade 
Siriktindra 
*Nullacathu 
♦Peria Karamalai 
♦Sholayar 
Mukottu Mudi 
*S tan more 
Velonie 


l 

30 

s. 

1 

d. 

4 

(14) 

69 1 

1 

11 

(14) 

65 

1 

1 

(14) 

240 

1 

Oi 

(21) 

73 

1 

Oi 

(21) 

223 1 

1 

0 

(14) 

193 

1 

0 

(21) 

168 ' 

1 

0 

(14) 


[b) Central Travancore- 
Carady Goody 
Pattumalay 
Gleamary 
*Ladrum 

Kuduwa Karnum ... 


126 1 

95 1 

96 I 1 
124 I 

84 I 1 


li 

1 

1 

01 

0 


( 21 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 21 ) 

(211 

( 21 ) 


^^) Kanan Devans — 
Thenmallay 
Do. 

Va^avurrai 

Cfaittavnrrai 

Vagavurrai 

Upper Surianalle . 

Nnllatanni 

Upper Surianalle , 

Periavurrai 

vSurianalle 


78 1 

108 1 
114 1 

12 1 
126 1 
108 1 
72 1 

90 1 

162 1 
144 i 


4i 

44 

4 

4 

3i 

3 

2J 

24 


( 21 ) 

(U) 

(34) 

( 21 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 21 ) 

(14) 

( 21 ) 

( 21 ) 


(rf) Ntlgirts — 
♦Nonsuch 
Prospect 
Chamraj 
Ibex Lodge 
♦Chamraj 
Craigmore 
Rob Roy 


127 

186 

73 

130 

30 

276 

121 


n 

5i 

41 

4i 

H 

2i 

1* 


( 21 ) 

( 21 ) 

(14) 

14) 

. 21 ) 

(14 

( 21 ) 


(«) Nilgiri-Wynaad— 
Mayfield 

(/) South Travoficore— 
Isfield 


32 

24 


1 0 
1 0 


(14) 

(14) 



60 1 


04 


(14) 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


1 

District 

Week 
ending 
Jany. 14, 
1932 

January 

1 to 

Jany. 14, 
1932 

January 

1 to 

Jany 14, 
1931 

N. India 
S. India. 
Ceylon ... 
Java 

Sumatra. 
Nvassa- 
I a n d. 

5. d 

0 10-32 
a 0 11*13 

1 2*75 

0 8*33 

0 7*45 

0 6*94 

s. d, 

0 10-24 
b 0 11-66 

1 2-83 

0 8*54 

0 7-67 

0 7-18 

s. d, 

1 2-21 
^ 1 2-77 

1 5-86 

0 11 06 

0 10-91 

0 9-95 

Total.. 

d 0 U-16 

e 0 11-23 

f 1 

2*84 

District 

Week 

ending 

Jany. 

1 21, 1932 

Januaiy 

1 to 
Jany. 

; 21, 1932 

January 

1 to 
Jany. 

21, 1931 

N. India. 
vS India 
Ceylon... 
Java ... 
Sumatra 
Nyassa- 
1 an d. 

s, d. 

0 10*47 ! 

g 0 11*11 

1 2*15 

0 7*91 

0 7-71 

0 7-26 

5. d. 

0 10-32 
h 0 11*43 

1 2-59 

0 8-32 

0 7-68 

0 7-20 

s> d. 

1 2-15 

1 1 2-60 

1 5-60 

0 10*94 

0 11*14 

0 9 65 

Total... 

/• 0 11-20 

k 0 1T22 

1 1 

2*68 


The number of packages on which 
the South Indian averages are based is 
given below:— 


a 6,465 b 12,356 

d 94,286 ^ 185,768 

g 8,833 h 21,189 

/ 95,465 k 281,233 


c 14,137 
/ 193.808 
/ 21,119 
I 287,000 


(B) RUBBER.- 


The Loodoii ^ Spot ’ Quotation for Plantation 
First Latex Cr6pe on Tuesday, February 
9, 1932, was S^d. 

London Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, February 6, 1932, were 67,410 
tons, an increase of 253 tons on January 
30, 1932, inventory, 

Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, February 6, 1932, were 59,155 
tons, an increase of 973 tons on January 
30, 1932, inventory. 


♦ Where Invoices are not sold or only part sold, the prices bid are taken in 
calculating the averages. 
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II. The Madras Market 

Ctirrent on Thursday, February 11, 1932 

The tollowiag report oa the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod ik. Co. 

Planting local share market has remained lifeless and only a few isolated 
transactions have taken place in the course of the past fortnight. Prices closed slightly 
easier. Vellamalais are down to Rs. with small sellers still in the market at this 
price while United Nilgiris came to terms at Rs. 72> ex the dividend recently paid. 
Periakaramalais and Peermades have both sellers and buyers but differences u^^weon 
rates remain wide and no business has been possible during the period. No preferential 
tariff has yet been granted to Empire Teas, but hopes are held that this may be 
accorded when budget proposals for the fresh fin anci,ii year come up for discussion in 
March. The price of Rubber has remained a little under "id. and practically no interest 
has been shown in local Rubber shares, prices being still unchanged. 


in. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association). 

TEA,—The quantity catalogued on February 2, 1932, totalled 1,882,173 lbs. 
Nuwara. Eliya and Maturata.. Quality was good aud considerably higher 
prices were paid for the limited selection on offer. High Grown. Improved quality 
was appreciated by buyers. Competition was keen aud rates advanced materially for 
all grades. Medium Grown, Low medium teas were irregular but all other kinds 
were in good demand and realised better prices. Low (trown. There was a distinctly 
easier market and many lots weie withdrawn—prices declining generally from 2 to 3 
cents. Pannings and Dusts. Good fannings were dearer and others firm, Dusts 
were again irregular and difidcnlt of sale. 


Smith Indian Teasva Auction of January 26, 1932, obtained the following prices * 


Estates 

Total lbs. 

Average 

Kilkotagiri 




2,794 

91 

Kanniamallay 

... 

... 

... 

15,582 

77 

Belltrees 

... 

... 

... 

3,100 

30 

Chinnar 

**• 


... 

8,500 

33 

Erunakiilty 

... 

... 

... 

3,865 

31 


RUBBER.—The 147 tons offered at the Auction held on January 28, 1932, was not 
of very good quality but there was a very keen market and good competition for all 
grades. Contract Quality Ribbed Smoked Sheet opened 13i- cents but rose to 13i cents, 
the latter price being \ cent dearer than last week. Pair and Off sorts showed a similar 
rise but inferior quality rose only a half cent. Contract quality Crepe after opening at 
14| cents firmed up to 14? cents. Off and Mottled sorts met with good competition at an 
advance of ^ cent on previous rates. There was a good competition for all grades of 
Scrap Crejpe* Brown sorts being a half cent dearer than in the previous Auction, and 
other grades sold at unchanged rates. There was a small quantity of Scrap on offer, 
which showed no advance. 


RAINFALL STATEMENT 

No return are being published in this issue as there has been no rainfall through* 
out the Presidency, according to reports received. 
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EDITORIAL 


'^HE Planting community throughout Southern India have suftered a 
great loss thiough the untimely death of * Tom ’ Fitchett as he was 
universally known to his friends. The sad news of his death, 
at Kerala Estate on February 14, at the early age of 45, came 
FtichetL ^ great shock, as he passed away suddenly after a vShort 
illness, having diiected office work from his bed up to within 
two hours of his death. 

Tom Fitchett was one of the best known Rubber Planters in Malabar 
whence he came from Mundakayam in 1922 to join the Kerala Calicut 
Estates L*d., and remained with them until his death. 

His early connection with Planting commenced in the low country 
planting districts of Ceylon and after considerable experience there he 
proceeded to Travancore in April 1914. 

At the time of his death he was General Manager of the 5 Rubber 
Estates of his Company and also of the Kerala Tea Co., Ltd. During his 
nine years’ residence in the Einad country, his hospitality, good fellowship 
and charity gained him a popularity second to none both amongst Buropems 
and Mappillas alike and the loss to his many friends, to bis Companies, 
Staff and Labourers, and to the surrounding Mappilla area generally, is 
irreparable. 

His memory will linger in his own comer of Emad as that of an 
European who laboured for the benefit of all and to whom the welfare of 
those who worked under him, was of the first importance. 

As a member of the Malabar Light Motor Patrol, he was accorded a 
Military funeral which was attended by all those of his friends who had heard 
of his death* 
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I T has been suggested by many old friends of Mr, Norton, who are desirous 
of perpetuating his memory, that a subscription should bo started to 
provide a Fund for erecLing and endowing a tombstone over 
his grave in Bangalore. 

Fulcher Norton Secretary, U. P. A. S. L, witli the ai)proval oi the 

Chaitman, is therefore circularising DiSLiict Associations with this end 
in view. 

It is hoped that all his old Planting friends will respond to the appeal 
for subscriptions, which are limited to a maximum of Rs. 15 and whic^vmay 
be forwarded eicher through Honorary Secretaries of District AssociatfOns or 
direct to the Secretary, U, P. A. S, I. 

All donations, however small, will be gratefully received. 


O WING to repeated orders being received for copies of this booklet, by 
Mr. E. W. Ruthciiord, with a preface by Mr. R. D. Anstcad, it was decided 
to have it reprinted. Copies are now available and may 
'Preparahon of be obtained from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. L, Post Box 

Madras, at Re. 1 per copy plus postage. Coffee 
Market ’ ^ Planters and Curing Firms who were not able to obtain 

copies last year, should apply for them now. 


iV General Committee Meeting will be held on Tuesday the 22nd March at 
Coimbatoie, full details of which together with Agenda are 
^Coni' Page 124. 

vnttee Meeting 


NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

BEGINNmO THE NeW YeAR WeLL. 

With 1,250 first-class passengers on board, including Mr. Winston 
Churchill, IvLP., recuperating from his recent accident, the White Star liner 
Majestic —the world’s largest liner—left New York on December 31, on a 
cruise to Nassau. 

This total is the largest number of first-class passengers ever carried out 
of the port of New York in one vessel, either on a cruise or on a trans-Atlantic 
tnp, and is a happy augury of better times to come in 1932. 

‘ Majestic ' still Breaking Records. 

The Majestic arrived back at New York on Monday at 12-30 p.m. and 
left on her trans-Atlantic voyage to Southampton at 6,30 p.m., the same day, 
after only six hours in port, during which over 1,000 passengers and their 
baggage had to be disembarked, and several hundred passengers and baggage 
embarked for Southampton; tvhile the ship herself had to be cleaned, re- 
victualled* and re-fuell^. ^ It is claimed that this is the fastest turn-round in 
port any North Atlantic ship has made on either side of the Atlantic, and as 
the Majestic is the world's largest liner, it is still more noieworthy. 

^ ^ 

Rubber Freight War. 

Mr. B, A., Barbour has set the Shipping Conference dovecotes fluttering 
^ain by his charlermg of a second steamer to take rubber to New York, 
says the Malay MaiL Asa business man, he will receive, and will deserve, 
every congratulation, and it is to be hoped that his energy and acumen will 
be rewarded appropriately. We shall not be unduly concerned either by 
the fact that whatever goes into the pockets of Mr. Barbour will, of neces- 
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t>ity, be deducted from what would otherwise have gone into the pockets of 
the Conference lines. What we do question is the ultimate benefit to the 
rubber industry as a whole. Wc believe it is a fact that the sailing of the 
Slljcsiad appreciably increased Malayan shipments for that month, and so 
correspondingly swelled American stocks. As we pointed out some time 
ago, there is a veiy marked tendency for American stocks to increase in a 
much greater ratio than the decrease of London and Liverpool stocks, a 
tendency which has every indication of being parr of a well-thought-out plan. 
The Americans arc piling up huge stocks bought at starvation prices, which 
will be used as a weapon against any restriction scheme, and anything which 
increases those stocks is simply playing into their hands. 

• 4 ! ^ 

Rubber Flooring —A New Company Formed. 

Extension of the uses to which rubber can be put for purposes such as 
floor-covering, upholstery, road paving, etc., is a subject upon which closer 
attention than ever should be directed at a time when the rubber industry is 
in the parlous state now prevailing, says the Finaucial Twm, We opened 
the subject to discussion some time ago, and correspondence shows that the 
great drawback to the extended use of rubber is the cost of labour concerned 
in preparing the produce for the uses to which it can be applied. 

Shareholders in rubber companies need not suppose that energy or 
experiment is totally dormant. A small company has been formed, under 
the direction of names well known in the rubber-producing world, for dealing 
with floor material in which a high percentage of raw rubber is used, and 
its progress will be watched with interest. 

-: o 

MAGIC OF THE AIR-MAIL 

ENGLAND TO INDIA IN FIVE DAYS 

BY ' 

Harry Harper 

Author of ‘ 'Fhe Bomame ot a Modern Airway ’ 

An experience to linger in one’s memory is to fly as a passenger over 
that great air-mail route which is operated by Imperial Airways between 
England and India. By the accelerated time-schedule which came into 
operation last year one can ascend from London on Saturday morning and be 
in India on the following Thursday, having flown 5,000 miles above land and 
sea, with panoramas which will enthral you unfolding themselves beneath 
your outlook window. It seems more like magic than reality to be able to 
leave London on Saturday morning and to be in Alexandria on the following 
Monday; to alight at Baghdad on Tuesday e\?ening; and to reach India by 
"[^ursday afternoon* Yet such apparent miracles as these, the truit of 
organisation and of operating experience, are now being accomplished 
regularly as a matter of daily routine. 

Passengers bound for India by air assemble on Saturday morning at 
Airways House, London. Then, after passports have been examined and 
Tuggage taken charge of by airway porters, passengers are escorted to 
'waiting cars and driven to the air-station at Croydon. Taking an ann-chalr 
seat in one of the powerful Armstrong-Siddeley passenger-planes of Imperial 
- Airways, the ascent is made at 8-30 a.m*, and sweeping over Kent to the sea 
'coast,.* you pass swiftly above the Channel on your way to Paris. After a 

.' s. ' 
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brief halt at Lc Boiirget, the Paris air-port, your pilot steers for Basle, 
beautiful views lying* below—a panorama of mighty mountains and fertile 
valleys. Then the city of Basle, where the Rhine makes an almost right- 
angle turn, is reached. On the east side of the city lies the aerodrome, 
where at 4 o’clock on Saturday afternoon your air express alights. 

Now, for a brief spell, you desert airway for railway, taking your place 
ill a sleeping-car train and travelling throughout the night to Genoa, which 
you reach on Sunday morning. At Genoa you find awaiting you one of the 
powerful multi-engined fly-boats of Imperial Airways. In this, on Sunday 
morning, you ascend ancl fly down the Italian coast via Naples to Corfu, 
where you alight that same evening. Early on Monday morning you are on 
the wing again, steering for Athens and Crete, with wonderful views below, 
and on above the Mediterranean to Alexandria, where you alight at 4*30 p.m. 
on Monday afternoon, the seaplane base being only a short distance from the 
Royal Palace of Ras-el-Tin. 

Changing again from flying-boat to aeroplane, you obtain a fascinating 
glimpse of Cairo, while after this comes a w^onderhil aerial view of the Suez 
Canal. From your lofty view-point you can see not only the end of the Canal 
at Port Said, but also the other end in the Gulf of Suez. Soon your * magic 
carpet ’ has carried you over the Sinai desert to Gaza. On again, fresh 
wonders greet you—the round-topped hills of Judah ; Bethlehem on your left; 
and Jerusalem on a hill beyond. Then you have an impressive, swiftly 
glimpsed panorama of the Dead Sea which, it has been said, ‘ looks like the 
bottom of the world ’ when viewed from a height of about 5,000 feet. From 
here you pass to Rutbah Wells, romantic desert station, and on towards 
Baghdad, crossing above the river Euphrates. Soon after this you find 
yourself over Baghdad,' Jewel of the East,’ and as you glide down you catch 
a passing glimpse of the golden domes of the Kad-i-Main Mosque, and of the 
narrow streets and date gardens of the city. 

Early on Wednesday morning you are in the air again, passing over that 
wonderful Arch of Ctesiphon and approaching the legendary site of the 
garden of Eden. After this, from Basra on to Bushire, you see a transition 
from the tropical basin of the river system to the volcanic mountain-ranges 
of Persia. Flying via Lingch, you reach and alight on Wednesday evening 
at Jask, where there is a cable and telegraph station of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Company. Ascending again on Thursday, you pass high above 
mountains and vast stretches of sand. Then, presently, you find yourself 
nearing the harbour and port of Karachi, Your air express passes to the 
north of the town, and on to the commercial air-station which lies inland. It 
is at 3-30 p.m. on Thursday that your air express glides down at Karachi. 
You have flown from England to India in exactly 5 days 2 hours 35 
minutes. A hundred years ago it was thought wonderful when one of the 
old sailing ships made a voyage between England and India in not more 
than 91 days. Five days as compared with 91 days! Or, to contrast the 
aerial mail wnth the fastest existing surface transport, five days as compared 
with IS days. Such apparent miracles are possible only with the modern 
aircraft, which wings its way unhindered hbove sea, mountains, forests or 
deserts. 

On Friday morning the air-mail goes on via Hyderabad and Jodhpur 
to Delhi, reaching there at 2*40 p.m. So your aerial journey ends. You 
have seen the world from the new and fascinating view-point ot the traveller 
who ffies, and you have enjoyed a personal experience which will convince 
you, if you need convincing, that the long-distance travel of the future must 
leave the surface of land and sea and make its swift progress through the air* 
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TEA MANURING FOR SEASON 1932 

By 

L. A. CHAPMAN, b. sc., n.d.a. 

{Concluding Ariicic) a7id in conftn2ia7ice of our article appear mo, on pag^es 
^9^0 of the Chronicle dated Janury 16^ 1932^ 

Sulphate of animonia is usually applied in March-April with the first 
light hoe. It becomes active after a shower of rain has fallen to wash it in. 
It is, therefore, in full activity during May, June, July, and brokers 
have blamed it for a falling off in quality of the leas made during these 
months. 

Organic manures (as cake, animal meat, etc.) are usually applied with the 
deep hoe from November to March. They take two months before they be¬ 
come active, but they, too (if applied in the cold weather), will be in full 
activity in May, June, and July, and their effect will not differ from that of 
sulphate of ammonia on the early teas, if an equal amount of nitrogen is 
applied. 

If, instead of applying these organic manures with the deep hoe, they 
were applied late in April, as it takes two months before they become active, 
the May-June teas would not be affected by them. 

Their effect, however, would be in full force in the rains months, where¬ 
as the effect of sulphate of ammonia has begun to wear off by the rains; so 
that the net result of substituting organic manures (if applied in April) for 
sulphate of ammonia will be an improvement in the early teas, but a falling 
off in the rains teas. Thus what one gains on the swings one loses on the 
roundabouts. 

If brokers are of opinion that manuring has caused a falling off in the 
quality of a particular mark the remedj^ in to reduce manuring (or to tempo¬ 
rarily cease manuring) and to apply it with greater discrimination rather than 
to substitute one form of nitrogen for another. 

Where gardens have been in the habit of applying cwts. of sulphate 
of ammonia or ten maunds of cake per acre, they should reduce the amounts 
to 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia or maunds of cake on sections that 
require manure. 

Vigorous sections which will produce eight maunds per acre without 
manure should be left unmanured. 

Sections under fully-grown Saus should have manui'e applied only to the 
area (in each direction) four bushes away from the Saus, as explained in the 
last article. 

Discriminations such as these will not only reduce manuring cost, but 
will improve quality. 

Some planters say that better early leas result from animal meal (even if 
applied with the deep hoe) than from sulphate of ammonia. Is the reason 
that animal meal (being very much more expensive than sulphate of ammonia 
per unit of nitrogen) is applied more sparingly than if sulphate of ammonia 
were used ? 

Fifteen pounds of nitrogen in animal meal (if one allows nothing for the 
mmerals, which are, in fact, worth practically nothing) will cost as much as 
thirty pounds of nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia, and if one applies the same 
money value of animal meal as sulphate of ammonia one will be applying 
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very much less nitrogen in the animal meal, and better quality tea will result 
from the animal meal than from the sulphate of ammonia. 

The same result would, however, have been obtained if a smaller dressing 
of sulphate of ammonia had been used which gave the same amount of nitro¬ 
gen per acre as the animal meal. 

Mere substitution of one form of nitrogen for another will not, therefore, 
make the average price for die season's crop higher. 

If factory capacity is only eight maunds per acre ot quality tea and a 
division is capable of yielding eight maunds per acre without manure, better 
quality tea and better profits will result by leaving it unmanured. 

If some manuring is necessary to maintain an eight-maund crop, only 
that amount of manuring should be done and no more. 

If more is applied ‘ breaking back ’ will have to be practised, and if this 
is not properly done, longer leaf and, therefore, worse tea will result. 

Where divisions contain some sections that will yield eight maunds and 
others that will not, only the latter sections should be manured. 

Generally speaking, where gardens are mostly under well-grown Sau 
trees, if the system is adopted (recommended above) of manuring only half 
the area of such sections hj leaving unmanured the bushes within 16 feet of 
the Saus, the cost of manuring to produce an eighl-maund crop may be kept 
very low, and, on such gardens, it will range from nil for vigorous gardens to 
Rs. 7-8 0 per acre for gardens that are not so vigorous. 

Tho latter figure will permit the application of 1*] cwts. of sulphate of 
ammonia per acre to the whole division if only the tea sixteen bushes away 
from Saus is manured. 

If sulphate of ammonia is applied at the rate of only 1 cwt. per acre 
(probably a safer amount) in this manner, the cost will be only Rs. 5 per acre 
for manuring the whole division in bearing. 

These figures do not, of course, allow for manuring young replanted lea 
not in full bearing, which should be as liberally manured as finances will 
permit. 


TEA PRODUCTION 


The whole point of Mr. L. A. Chapman’s articles on ‘ Tea Manuring for 
Season 1932 ’ has been quality, not quantity. Quality has been, or should 
have been, the keynote of the tea planter. It is, therefore, interesting to see 
how far this has been carried out during the past year by comparing the pro¬ 
duction figures of the various countries with those in 1930, but it is to be 
remembered that last year was a year of restricted output. 


The final advice of the tea crop of Northern India to the end of Novem¬ 
ber is estimated at 326,464,720 lb., against 322,039,120 lb. for the same 
penod in 1930 and 384,000,000 lb. in 1929. 


Southern India for the ten months ended October 
were 39,119,261 lb., against 38,895,075 lb, in 1930. 

sports of tea from Ceylon for the ten months ended October at 
206,890,054 lb., compare with 205,264,132 lb. in 1930. 

n ^ Sumatra tea for the nine months ended September were 

9,158,727 Mos, which compares with 7,680,020 kilos in 1930, 

AA the months January-August amounted to 

44,417,983 kdosi, as against 40,965,367 kilos in 1930. 

Tfie ff&m and Colonial dakd 19^ln 
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THE GREYING OF 

BY 

S. F. Benton, b.sc. 

When investigating a purely physical change in a substance, such as takes 
place in the development of greyness in tea, direct microscopical examination 
is of great value. At a magnification of 100-200 diameters green leaf 
presents a relatively smooth dull surface. During rolling this surface is 
broken to a small extent, but on the whole retains its evenness although the 
leaf becomes twisted and folded. At the same time, juice is forced out of 
the cells in the leaf and stem under the pressure of the roll, and is deposited 
as a thin film over the surface of the material. 

When drying takes place, a general contraction of the leaf occurs, and 
the whole surface buckles as the moisture evaporates. The lea juice on the 
outer surfaces dries to an even coating, and the leaf turns black. Without 
this surface coating, the black leaf would absorb the greater part of any 
light falling on its surface, and the finished tea would have the intensely 
black appearance of soot. 

If, however, carefully manufactured leaf is examined under the micros¬ 
cope, it is seen that the outer layer of dried juice has a shiny appearance, 
and in consequence any light falling on the led is partly absorbed and partly 
reflected. The question as to whether a particular ray of light will be 
absorbed or reflected is determined by the angle at which the ray strikes 
the leaf, but since the surface of the leaf consists of a large number of 
minute elevations and depressions, the amount of light reflected is roughly 
the same whatever its angle of incidence. Since the wrinkles caused by 
drying are too small to be distinguished by the naked eye, the result is the 
even dull metallic sheen as seen in teas which have not been subjected to 
rough treatment. 

In a normal tea, then, only a small percentage of the total area of the 
leaf reflects light in any direction. If, however, by any means the reflection 
is increased, the leaf will appear lighter in colour, and the greater the reflec¬ 
tion, the more evident will be the greyncss of the leaf. 

A microscopic examination of a ‘ grey' tea shows that this increased 
reflection has been secured, and one or more of three separate factors is 
almost invariably concerned. 

Greying during Cutting 

The majority of grey teas are produced after firing. Such teas under the 
microscope reveal that the normal wrinkled, shiny surface has become 
covered with minute yellow ‘ crumbs,' consisting of particles of dried juice 
which have been scored from the smooth coating of juice. The presence of 
these particles with their irregular outline and many facets creates a great 
increase in the total amount of light reflected; but since the particles them¬ 
selves are too small to be distinguished by the naked eye, the combined effect 
of the black leaf and the light-coloured crumbs is an even grey* 

In theory, if the leaf be so treated that the detached particles are again 
fused on to the smooth surface, the greyness should disappear. In practice 
it has been found that this can be effected by exposure to steam for a few 
seconds, when the free particles appear to dissolve in the condensed steam. 

* Reprinted from the Qnmterly Journal of the Scientific Depaitment of the Indian 
Tea A«5sociation. 
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The immediate transformation of a grey tea to one of jet black appearance is 
striking. 

Greyness of this type can be produced by any treatment which subjects 
the dry leaf to surface abrasion. When leaf is dropped from the firing 
machines, the surface coating of juice is very brittle, and if cutting and 
sorting are carried out immediately, a grey tea is the almost certain result. 
This practice is, however, seldom met with; and since the dried juice on the 
outside of the leaf rapidly picks up moisture, only ill-treatment in the 
subsequent processes can produce seriously greyed leaf. 

Abrasion takes place when the dry leaf is caused to move against a 
rough or sharp surface, but it is not always realized that the comers and 
fractured ends of the leaf itself are sufficiently sharp to cut into the surface 
of neighbouring leaves; if a moving mass of leaf is allowed to accumulate at 
any place during cutting and sorting this effect may become apparent. 

Thus when cutting tea ideally, each leaf should fall into a cell, break 
into two approximately equal parts, and fall out of the machine without 
further delay. If big leaf is fed into small cells, each leaf will have to be 
cut several times before the whole of it can leave the hopper. Since the 
construction of the machine induces a ‘ churning ’ movement of the material 
in the hopper, the friction between neighbouring particles of leaf is consider¬ 
able, and if needlessly prolonged, may cause serious abrasion of the surface. 
So also, bluntness of the cutting edges reduces the outturns and subjects the 
leaf to prolonged rotation in the hopper. A phase of the same effect occurs 
when cutters are run at too high a speed, the leaf not being allowed 
sufficient time to fall into the cells for cutting. Excessive oveiloading of 
the machine will increase the greying effect. 

Greying during Sorting 

In sorting, both the rubbing together of neighbouring pieces of leaf, 
and the abrasion of leaf on the wires of the machine have to be taken into 
consideration. It is frequently stated that galvanized wire greys tea more 
than does brass wure. This statement requires some qualification, since 
brass wire is softer and the mesh has a greater tendency towards sagging. 
While a sagging panel in a ‘ googie ’ sorter may be of little importance in the 
case of a rotary machine of the * Moore ’ type, a sagging tray causes an 
accumulation of leaf on the wire, and since any particle of leaf may remain 
in the depression for several minutes, the consequent prolonged* rubbing 
against the mesh and against other leaf fragments frequently produces grey 
teas. Overloading of this type of machine may also effect greyness since 
it encourages friction between neighbouring pieces of leaf. 

The speed of the ‘ googie * pattern sorter is probably the most important 
factor in avoiding surface abrasion. When machines of this type are run at 
insufficient speed, the leaf is carried upon the mesh for a short distance 
only, and then rolls back to the bottom of the cage, considerable friction 
with the wire being set up. At correct speeds the le’af is held on to the mesh 
by centr^gal force, and is carried up to almost the highest point of tiavel, 
whence it falls directly to the bottom of the cage without contact with the 
mesh. At excessive speeds, the leaf is carried round the full circle and 
sorting is not effected. 

In general, then, any condition which subjects the leaf to prolonged 
either against rough metal or against neighbouring fragments of 
leaf will roughen the smooth surface of the leaf and produce the scattering 
of light which gives the effect of greyness. 
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Greying before Cutting and Sorting 

It ib occasionally found that tea drops from the firing machine with a dull 
‘ bloom ’ instead of the customary velvety black colour. Increased reflec¬ 
tion of light is again responsible, although the defect has a different origin. 
One can usually associate this type of greyness with the manufacture of 
* tippy ' teas. The bud in such teas bears a large number of fine, silvery 
hairs which, during rolling, become coated with tea juice. Fermentation 
develops a golden yellow colour in this juice and on firing the hairs become 
gumm^ together into a compact mass with the characteristic golden 
appearance of bright tip. 

During rolling some of these hairs are detached from the bud and are 
deposited indiscriminately over the larger leaves. Furthermore, the hairs 
are not entirely confined to the bud, but occur in a dispersed state over the 
lower surface of the first leaf and to a lesser extent on the mid-rib of the 
second leaf. When fired, the hairs on the coarse leaf are insufficient 
in number to give a golden appearance, but cause a considerable increase in 
reflection of light, and consequently a dull bloom is produced. 

It is obviously impossible to eliminate this type of ‘ greyness ’ complete¬ 
ly owing to the natural presence of a few hairs on the larger leaves, but if 
such an appearance coincides with a poor coloured tip, a defect in manu¬ 
facture is indicated, i.e., the hairs on the bud arc being torn off during 
rolling and distributed throughout the bulk of the leaf. 

The amount of tip lost in this way, and the corresponding increase in 
the ‘bloom/ will depend on conditions of rolling and withering. Fast 
rolling with any state of wither is liable to destroy tip. The optimum speed 
for the first roll is still open to question but it seems probable that 55 r.p.m, 
is suitable. At this speed, little of this type of greying should occur with a 
good wither, and it is possible to apply some pressure when the wither is on 
the high side. 

Expanding the same principles, it will be realized that if insufficient 
fine leaf is removed after the first roll, a certain percentage of the buds will 
receive heavy rolling in the second stage, and this may lead to ‘ greying * of 
the leaf and to loss of tip in the second fine mal. In short, a condition which 
exposes the fine hairs on the bud to a strong shearing action is liable to pro¬ 
duce greyness of this type. 

Greyness Developed during Firing 

Under the present system of low temperature firing, the third type of 
greyness is rarely seen. During the roll, only a small proportion of the juice 
is expressed, the major portion remaining inside the cells of the leaf and 
stem. If this leaf is exposed in the firing machine to a blast of dry air at a 
high temperature, the outer surface is dried almost immediately, and obstructs 
the passage of moisture from the inner parts of the leaf. Under the influence of 
the increasing temperature as the tea passes through the machine, the inter¬ 
nal water may be raised to the boiling point, so that steam is produced, and 
the sudden increase in pressure within the leaf raises a crop of blisters. 

If the expansion takes place in the inner portions of the leaf, large blis¬ 
ters, visible to the naked eye, may be produced, but if the individual ‘ epider¬ 
mal * cells, which form the outer casing of the leaf burst, the blisters are 
exceedingly small and are only to be seen under the microscope. 

It requires very little friction during the subsequent processes of cutting 
and sorting to break the tops of these minute blisters, and when this occuts, 
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an increased reflection of light is again set up, with a consequent grey appear¬ 
ance. 

A modification of this effect is seen when the production of steam is not 
sufficient to cause actual blistering, but results in slight separation of the 
whole layer of epidermal cells from the mam tissues of the leaf. The air 
space between the two tissues may then serve to reflect light which w'ould 
othei wise be absorbed. 

However, the adoption of inlet temperatures not exceeding 212°F,, 
coupled with exhaust temperatures in the region of 120°F,, for the first stage 
of firing, has resulted in a more even loss of moisture from the leaf, and in 
consequence, blistering is seldom seen under present conditions. 

The whole question of gre^ness in teas is thus seen to be intimately 
connected with the reflection of light from the surface of the leaf, and a rough 
microscopical examination of the leaf is usually sufficient to indicate the nature 
of the defect. The type of greyness having been established, the detection 
of its origin should present little difficulty. 

-:o:- 

THE FUTURE OF RUBBER 

These are some of the facts of the rubber position. In America, 
England and in the rubber-producing areas there is in stock a year’s supply 
of rubber at the present rate of consumption, possibly a little more. Last 
year’s production added to the stocks about 130,000 tons, wffiich is to say that 
that amount of rubber was gathered in excess of consumption. The average 
price received per lb. was in the neighbourhood of three-pence. What is the 
average cost of production it is impossible to say with accuracy. It has been 
greatly reduced and probably is in the neighbourhood of fivepence, which 
means that the estates lose something like two-pence a pound on their entire 
production. All efforts to restrict the output have failed. Rubber continues 
to pour on to a market that is already glutted. Voluntary restriction on 
particular estates is countered by endeavours to gather in the last possible 
pound on others. In the past a heavy fall in prices has commonly brought 
an increase in demand, owing to the discovery of new uses. That cure for 
low prices has failed in the present crisis. Demand has grown less, fall the 
price ever so much. The consequence is that the balance sheets of practi¬ 
cally all rubber companies show a heavy loss on the year and those which had 
not reserves for a lean period are in financial difficulties. The only remedy 
that now finds any widespread acceptance is that the weaker companies 
should go to the wall and their estates lie uncultivated until production is so 
reduced that price will rise to a point at which profits can be made by the 
areas still in production. Such an abandoning of areas may not have any 
quick result in reducing output, since the native may continue to tap the 
trees tmless these are actually destroyed. 

Hitherto all attempts at a general agreement about restriction have 
broken down, merely because of the reluctance of the Dutch growers to bind 
themselves. As the Dutch are suffering heavy losses that attitude may seem 
perverse. We are not sure that it is anything of the kind. The Dutch have 
spent toge sums on research into bud-grafting and the increase of yields 
from plantations. Malaya abandoned Government research work and Ceylon 
spent only a small sum upon it. As a consequence the Dutch have probably 
a ten years* start in the technique of rubber-growing. Mr, Rowe who 
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prepared for the Royal Economic Society a study in the artificial control of 
rubber says on this subject: * The Dutch have the advantage of a long start 

here and with such a subject as the rubber tree research work cannot be 
expected to bear much fruit for a period of ten or fifteen years/ And 
Mr. Rowe is of opinion that the future of the plantation industry depends on 
the speed with which improved technique can be translated into effective 
practice. To put it bluntly the Dutch Government by spending money on 
research has given the Dutch grower a start of years, and particularly in 
regard to the supply of good bud-wood tor grafting he holds an unassailable 
advantage. Like the Malayan planter the Dutch grower is going through a 
bad time, but he has the assurance that if he holds on he can in the future 
produce his rubber at a very much lower cost than his competitor. He is 
disinclined therefore to sci/e a temporary relief at the possible cost of his 
supremacy in the rubber market in the future. 

That rubber will revive again as a marketable commodity at a profitable 
price nobody can doubt. The world cannot do without rubber, and people 
will not continue to grow rubber unless they can make a living from their 
labour. Yet it is most improbable that we shall see rubber selling once more 
at the prices which even two years ago were regarded as the minimum 
possible. Adversity has taught the industry much and costs have been 
brought down to a level that seemed impossible of attainment. Rubber will 
be sold at prices which, subject to these reduced costs, will yield a reasonable 
margin to capital. Once the price rises beyond that level the temptation to 
overproduce will again assert itself, and the rubber world vill be in another 
crisis. Mr. Rowe endeavours ‘ to drive home the fact that the normal long 
period price level has fallen forever well below a shilling ’ and ‘ that new 
planting propositions which are based on expectations of yields enormously 
greater than the present average and prices in the neighbourhood of fid. or 
less are sound and legitimate propositions and not mere fantasies.' The 
rubber industry will emerge from its period of tribulation, but we shall not 
see again the huge dividends of the past. How strange it is that while jute 
and tea should be saving themselves by the efforts of their producers rubber 
is the one industry that has failed to exhibit an inlemal statesmanship 
capable of grappling with its problems.— Siaks7nmz, 


STATEMENT OF TEA TRANSHIPPED AT COLOMBO 
DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY 1932 



South India Calcutta 

Java aad 
Siimatra 


lbs. lbs. 

lbs. 

United Kingdom 

75,043 


U.S.A. 

132,841 

... 

Continent 

9,161 

... 

Australia 

113,157 

• « « 

Iraq 

26,468 


Other countries. 

45,F86 


Canada 

20,878 


Total ... 

423,434 

... 
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JAVA TEA exports 

Although the shipments o£ Java tea to all places during the eleven 
months January-November last year were increased by llj million lb. at 
132J millions, the exports to the United Kingdom during the period are less 
by 1 f millions at S 44 million lb. Increasing quantities of Java tea are find¬ 
ing their way to Australia at the expense of Ceylon growths. In 1929, 17i 
million lb. entered Australia during the eleven months January-November. 
In 19.30, during the same period, 20| millions were shipped, while in the 
corresponding period last year, the exports had risen to 22 ^ million lb. 

The Home and Colonial Mail, 22—1—1932. 


A. B. C. OF WAR DEBTS 

Professor hlaurice Gerothwohl, writing in the Daily Tdegtaph, sums up 
the essential facts of the Reparations problem. They should be kept for 
reference. 

The funded war indebtedness of the Allied Governments to the United 


Stales, he writes, 

may be appropriately summarized, in round figures, in the 

following: tabic 

OwiNO TO U.S.A. 



Total 

Total 


luaded capital 

payments 


and accrued 

over 


interest 

62 years 

Britain 

;^945.000,000 

;42,?82,000,000 

France 

;^827,000,000 

/1,407,000,000 

Italy 

;^420,000,000 

;g495,000,000 


Including the smaller Powers, the funded total of the Allied war debts 
to America was /2,371,000,000, in respect of which, over 62 years, America 
should receive a total of ;^4,5S3,000,000. 

Great Britain, it will be observed, has treated her own Allied debtors 
much more leniently, although it was largely on their own behalf that she 
herself borrowed from America. The following table shows the position of 
Allied Europe’s funded war indebtedness to Great Britain:— 



Owing to Great Britain 

Total 

Total 


funded capital 

refunds 


and accrued 

over 


interest 

62 years 

France 

i:653,000,000 

^^799,000,000 

Italy 

;6611,000,000 

;^277,000,000 


Including the smaller Powers (but excluding Russia’s unfunded debt of 
;£9CO,000,000), the total funded war indebtedness of the Allies to Great Bri¬ 
tain is jfil,350,000,000 in respect of whidi at the expiry of 62 years, she would 
have received but ;^1,188,000,000 in all, that is, less than the debts actually 
funded. 

Bsitaik’s Losses 

A fu^er interesting comparison between the British and American 
debt-funding settlements is afforded by the following table, whicb shows in 
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percentages, calculated on a imitonn basis of 5 per cent interest, what pro¬ 
portion of its debt to America each country is paying 
Great Britain pays U.S.A. 72 per cent. 

France pays U.S.A. 42 per cent. 

Italy pays U.S.A. 21 per cent. 

Of her total debt to Great Britain, 

France pays Great Britain 38 per cent. 

Italy pays Great Britain 14 per cent. 

Especially instructive are the comparathe rates of inteiest charged by 
America to her principal European debtors, viz. /— 


IntfrEvSt ox Debt lo America 


1923-11)30 

Britain 

V 

3 

Fi iinee 
'"k 

nil 

Italy 

V 

nil 

1930-1932 

... 3 

1 

1 

1933-1940 

... 3i 

1 

1 

s 

1940-1950 

... 3.1 

2 

1 

1 

1950-1958 

... 3| 

n 

h 

1958-1960 

... 3.i 

3" 

•i 

1!:60-1965 

... 3.1 

3 

1965-1970 

... .3| 

3.] 

\ 

From 1970-1980 Italy pays, 

1 por cent, anti frou' 

1980 to 1937 2 

per centi 


Britain pays 3.J per cent till 1984, and France 3.J per cent till 1987. 

It is true that, under the Balfour Note of July, 1922, Great Britain under¬ 
took not to require of its Allial debtors greater annual payments than in 
combination with her Reparation receipts from Germany w(;nld cover the 
service ot her funded war debt to America. But, if Reparation payments 
were to cease, it would be useless for her to expect any increased payments 
from those Allied debtors. 

Indeed, the latter would almost certainly declare, on that very account, 
their inability to continue to pay Great Britain. 

Thus we Mould be left saddled with an average annuity of ,^38,000,000 
to be paid to America from 1933 to 1984 out of the resources of our own tax¬ 
payers instead of collecting, on an average, ^21,500,000 a year from 
Germany under the Young Plan, ^12,500,000 from France, ;^4.000,000 from 
Italy, and about ;£!,500,000 from the smaller Allies. 

Will America Accept 

If now we turn once more to America as the ultimate creditor of Europe, 
including Great Britain, it may be asked what she would lose by fhe cancel¬ 
lation of Reparations and war debts? The answer is provided, indirectly, by 
the Young Han and the agreements made at The Hague embodying it. She 
would forfeit a series of annuities from her European debtors rising from 
roughly ^^48,000,000 at the present date to >£85,000,000 in 1983-4, 

Will America, for the sake of world restoration and prosperity, acquiesce 
in such a loss ? Great Britain, it may be well Lo add, has practically lost every 
penny of the ;^^900,000,000 owed her by Russia, and has paid out to America 
j^200,000,000 more than she has receival from her combined European debt¬ 
ors, That already represents a sacrifice of1,100,000,000—apart from the 
generosity of her concessions to France, Italy and the European Allies 
generally. 
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U. P. A. S. I. NOTES 

U. P. A. S. I. GENERAL COMMITTEE MEETING 

Notice is hereby given that a Meeting of the General Commix tee 
ot the United Planters’ Association of Southern India will be held at 
the Coimbatore Club, Coimbatore, on Tuesday, the 22nd of March 1932, 
commencing at 10 o’clock, when the following items of the Agenda will be 
discussed:— 

Provident Fund Rules Amendments. 

U. P. A. S. I. Sports Club Fund. 

Indian Tea Cess Committee. 

Budget 1932-1933. 

U. P. A. S. I. Re-organisation Proposals. 

U. P. A. S. I. Office, 

19 ih Fcbntat y 1912. 

OBITUARY 

We deeply regret to record the death, at the early age of 45, of 
Mr. T. W. H. Filchett, hlanager of Kerala Estate, S. Malabar, which took 
place on Sunday the 14lh instant at Kanmrakundu. 

Mr. Fitchett has been in poor health lor some time past but the news of 
his death came as a great shock to his many friends in S. India, and he will 
be greatly missed by the whole of the Planting Community. 

* % * 

OBITUARY 

We very much regret to announce the death of Col. W. A. Lee of 44, 
Primrose Hill Road, London, N. W. 3, on December 28th, 1931, news of hi.s 
demise having reached us by last mail. The .sympathy of our readers and 
his many friends in India will be extended to his widow. 

Col. Lee was part owner of Hinaree Estate, Mysore and has contributed 
many articles of great interest to The Planters' Chronicle, the last one 
being as recently as 24th October, 1931. 

* * 

A SHORT COURSE ON COFFEE GRAFTING 
AND SPRAYING 

Notice No. Roc. 1967-So. 252/31-32 

A short course on Grafting of Coffee and Spraying will be held on the 
Coffee Experiment Station, Balehonnur from the 20th March 1932 to the end 
of the month. 

Owners of Coffee Estates anxious to send men for training are request¬ 
ed to communicate with the Manager, Coffee Experiment Station, Balehonnur 
P.O., Kadur District, before the 12th March, 1932. 

Arrangements will be made free for lodging. For Boaiding One Rupee 
per day will be charged unless the men are prepared to make their own 
arrangements. 

Office of the Director of LESLIE C. COLEMAN, 

AoRicimTURE IN Mysore, Dh-ector of Agriculture. 

Bangalore, 

February 13, 1932. 


C. H. BROCK, 

Secret to y. 
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COFFEE--CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN 
Government of Madras, Developmfnt Department 
NotUicatioa 

No, 33 111/32-5^ Dated^ Fort St. George, tht 12th Feb) iiar\\ 1932 

In exercise of the powers conferred by item (v) of the Fourth Schedule 
appended to the Order published with the Notification of the Government of 
India in the Department of Education, Health and Lands, No. 580-240, 
dated 26th June, 1922 as subsequently amended, the Governor acting with 
Ministers is hereby pleased to appoint the Port Officers at Mangalore, Cali¬ 
cut, Cochin and Tuticorm and the Port Conservator, Tellicherry as authori¬ 
ties to issue ceitificate of origin in respect of consignments of raw coffee for 
shipment from ports in the Presidency of Madras to any other port in 
British India. 


S. H. SLATER, 
Scoctajy to Government. 


:|: jfe 

S. 1. PLANTERS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 
Comparaiit>e Statement showing subscriptions received 


Associations, Finns, etc. 

For the year 
1930-1931 

For the year 
1931-1932 
(Up to 15-2-1932) 



RS 

A 

p 

RS 

A P 

Anamalais 


1,550 

0 

0 

1,230 

0 0 

Central Travancore ... ... 


545 

0 

0 

320 

0 0 

Coorg 


1,020 

0 

0 

775 

0 0 

Kanan Devans 

u. 

815 

0 

0 

1,001 

6 0 

Mundakayam 


245 

4 

0 

92 

8 0 

Mysore ... ... 


580 

0 

0 

140 

0 0 

Nelliampathies 


70 

0 

0 

80 

0 0 

Nilgiris 

... 

450 

0 

0 

309 

1 7 

Nilgin-Wynaad 


500 

0 

0 

610 

0 0 

Shevaroys 


50 

0 

0 

60 

0 0 

South Travancore 


705 

0 

0 

460 

0 0 

West Coast 


395 

0 

0 

297 

0 0 

Wynaad 


950 

0 

0 

640 

0 0 

Firms 


450 

0 

0 

325 

0 0 

U.P.A.S.I. 

i 

130 

0 

0 

25 

0 0 

Anonymous subscribers and Donations 

... 1 

1 **• 



250 

0 0 

Total 


8,455 

4 

0 

6,614 15 7 


The financial year of the Fund closes on the 31st March 1932 and members who 
have not sent in their subscription for the current year may do so before the above 
date. 


Madras, 

February 26,1932, 


E. L. HILL, 
Asst. Secretary, 
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► madras, E. I>. hill, 

February 15^ 1932, Assistant Seaetary. 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT NOTICE 

Coimbatore Division—Erode and Pollachi Agencies 

1. Erode Agency. —Mr. V. Moses is leaving the services of the 
Department as from 1st February 1932. Mr. V. Narasiinha Iyer has been 
transferred to Erode in his place. 

His address is as follows 
Mr. V. Narasimha Iyer, Agent, U.P.A.S.I., 

Labour Department, Erode. 

2. Pollachi Agency.— Mr. C. N. Nanjunda Iyer has been appointed 
agent at Pollachi, vice Mr. V. Narasimha Iyer transferred. 

His address is as follows 

Mr. C. N. Nanjunda Iyer, Agent, U.P.A.S.I., Labour Department, 

Poonachi Road, Pollachi, 


U.P.A.S.I., j 

Labour Department ! (Signed) E. P. H. GERRARD, 

Coimbatore, [ Si(/)c> mtendeni. 

February I, 1932 J 


‘ BUY BRITISH ’ NOTES 


Buy British 

The ‘ Buy British' campaign inaugurated by the Prince of Wales and 
stimulated by widespread publicity is certain to help thd British manufacturer 
and reduce unemployment. Until foreign stock is disposed of and our own 
factories equip themselves to supply the needs of the public, there will be a 
difficult transition period to face. In many cases retailers are only now 
beginning to realise how dependent they have been on foreign productions. 
With the ordinary bread-and-checse lines of rubberware, rubber shop 
proprietors will have little difficulty because the bulk of such goods is usually 
supplied by British factories. There are, of course, certain noteworthy 
exceptions as, for example, hot-water bottles, fancy aprons, bathing caps, 
cheap bathing shoes, foot-wear, and so on. Germany and the U.S.A. have 
for long held the field for some of these popular-priced and really well-finished 
goods, while a widespread demand has been created by Press advertising 
now well-known branded goods. In some cases, the British manufacturer 
has made serious efforts to meet foreign competition, but frequently our own 
factories have either been unable or unwilling to supply our needs. For 
years hundreds of thousands of pairs of well-made Wellington boots have 
poured into Britain from abroad, and now the demand is so great that 
supplies are insufficient, and rqtailers have been compelled to secure what 
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foreign stocks they have been able to lay hands on. This is only one of the 
difficulties which traders will have to face when the public demands British 
goods, 


The Public must be Patient 

While all the popular Press talk of dumping and the crime of buying 
anything not made at home, there is sure to be a feeling of resentment 
against the rubber shop which cannot meet the demand for British goods. 
The public must exercise patience as well as the retailer when he explains 
his difficulties of which little account has been taken in the recent patriotic 
propaganda. In fact, the man in the street cannot be blamed if he arrives at 
the conclusion that the average retailer is determined to buy foreign goods 
for some purely ulterior motive and not with the view of giving his customers 
the best value available. The man behind the counter realises that, up till 
recently, his customers did not care two hoots where goods were made so 
long as the price was tempting. With the average buyer patriotism fights a 
losing battle wdth price. 

Further * Buy British ’ Difficulties 

While discussing the ^ Buy British ’ campaign with a rubber retailer a 
day or two ago, we discovered that he was somewhat worried as to the honesty 
of describing goods as of British manufacture which were almost entirely 
made abroad except for the assembling and finishing. He had conscientious 
qualms about putting a ‘ British Manufacture ’ ticket on umbrellas which 
consisted of a French cover, a German handle and a British frame, but which 
were made in Britain in so far as the putting together of these various parts 
was concerned. He was in a similar difficulty with some of the waterproofs 
he handled. Without inquiring too closely as to the origin of the rubber and 
the proofing ingredients, he suspected that the cloth was from Belgium and 
the fleece lining from Germany. The source of supply for the buttons was 
shrouded in mystery. Yet the finished article was made in Britain, He 
produced a pencil from his pocket. It was marked * British manufacture.’ 
He had been told by a man in the trade that the cedar certainly did not come 
from a British possession, the graphite came from Spain and the colouring for 
the outside was German. The boxes in which these pencils were packed are 
made from Holland board, he remarked, but the pencils are * British 
manufacture.' 


A Beneficial Campaign 

* Buying British ’ will certainly stimulate our manufacturers to greater 
activity, but it will lake time to fill the retailers’ shelves with home or Empire 
maau^ctures. Meantime, the British manufacturer must be up and doing. 
He must not adopt the attitude so frequently to be met with that such and 
such an article cannot be produced. The initiative and enterprise shown in 
the motor industry are a standing example of what may be accomplished 
when brains, pluck and foresight are allowed the fullest play. Traders want 
British*made rubberware. Is it possible that with the fall in the pound and 
with any assistance which may be derived from tariffs, the British manu¬ 
facturer may now attempt to meet the demand for smart bathing caps, plain 
and fancy aprons, baby pants, toys, and other rubber goods for which there 
is a steady and substantial demand ?— l7i(iia-E7dkr J<funiaiy 2-1-3^. 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

WYNAAD 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Wynaad Planters’ Association, 
held at Meppadi Club on Wednesday the 3rd February, 1932 at 3 p.m. 

Present : 

Messrs. R. N. W. Jodrell (Chau man)^ K. R* H. Angus, D. Bate, 
G. Bayzand, C. E. A. Ewart, J. A. Gwynne, R. W. M. Hay, W* A. Holmes, 

T. E. Howe, J. J. Hewlett, M. W. Mackay, F. Price and L W. Finlayson 
(Honorary Secretary). 

The notice calling the meeting was read. 

The Chairman seated he had received telegrams from Messrs. C. R. T. 
Congreve and F. H. Farmer regretting their inability to attend. 

1. The minutes of the meeting held on 21st October, 1931, were taken 
as read and confirmed. 

2. Whitley Commissio7i Report —The Chairman read and explained the 
\dews that had been put forward by the Committee in reference to 
Mr. F. E. James’ Summary of the report which were approved of by the 
meeting. 

At the request of Mr. M. W. Mackay it was agreed to circulate the 
Association’s copy of the Report to those who desired to study it. 

3. /. T, C. C Wo}k in So%iih India .—The Hon. Secretary explained 
the present arrangements regarding the supply oL tea tor propaganda. 

Read (1) Copy of letter from the Kanan Devan P.A to the Sccretaiy, 

U. P. A. S. L dated 9-11 -31. 

(2) Copy of letter from the Mysore P. A to the Anamallai P. A., 
dated 9-11-31. 

4. Qtdnqnennial Resettlement of WynacLd .—The Honorary Secretary 
gave the meeting full details of the correspondence with Mr. James and also 
with the Collector of Malabar on this subject. He also informed the meeting 
of the approximate increase in acreage of subscribers, since the last survey, 
from figures collected. The Chairman then addressed the meeting and 
referring to the trouble experienced during the last survey said it was 
desirable to obtain full information regarding the procedure to be adopted 
this time. For this purpose the Comnoittee had instructed the Honorary 
Secretary to write and endeavour to arrange a meeting between the Committee 
and the Collector of Malabar and the Survey Officer. 

5. U.P.A.S.L General Committee .—The Chairman outlined the position 
regarding the proposed reorganisation of the U.P.A.S.I. and referred the 
meeting to the discussion that took place at Bangalore last Augustas 
report^ in page 41-46 of the Book of Proceedings 193L He gave it as his 
opinion that the formation of a new constituency to enable planting 
companies to vote on their total planted acreage was unnecessary as he 
considered such companies were perfectly capable at present of making 
themselves felt through District Associations arid could make any changes in 
the U*P.A.B.L themselves if they so desired. Mr, Gwynne also spoke 
against the suggested reorganisation. Mr. Bayzand said be was not 
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altogether in agreement with what had been said and instanced the case of a 
company with a large acreage which might be a minority in a District 
Association and opposed to a certain policy but whose acreage could be used 
in favour of the same policy at a General Meeting of the U.P.A.SJ. by this 
Association’s delegate. The Chairman agreed that this point required 
consideration and informed the meeting that the question of holding a 
referendum on important questions was one to be considered. It was 
generally felt by the meeting that this would be a satisfactory method of 
solving the difficulty. 

The draft scheme of reorganisation prepared by the Secretary) 
U.P.A.S.L, and Mr. James was then gone into and the meeting recorded its 
opinion as follows:— 

(a) The abolition of personal membership was immaterial. 

(^) The formation of a new constituency consisting of planting com¬ 
panies v\as undesirable. 

{c) The abolition of the General Committee and holding of two 
general meetings of the Association during the year was opposed. 

{d) The enlargement of the Executive Committee was considered 
unnecessary. 

6. i/. P- S» /. Executive Committee Meetings .—The Hon. Secretary 
read letters dated 12-11-31 and 4-1-32 from the Secretary, U.P.A.S.L 

Mr. Mackay suggested that to keep members more in touch with what 
was being done, the proceedings of the Executive Committee, Secretary’s 
report and other interesting documents be circulated to estate members. 

It was decided that as copies were now being sent to W.P.A. Com¬ 
mittee members, they be asked to pass same to their neighbours and the 
Hon. Secretary was instructed to arrange for this to be done. 

7. The Experimental Station .—^The Chairman addressed the meeting 
at length on the question of the future policy of the Experimental Station. 
He then explained in detail the proposals pul forward by the Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Executive Committee, including the Draft Budget for four 
years. 

After some discussion the meeting declared itself unanimously in 
favour of these proposals. 

Read copy of a letter dated 20-12-31 from the Chairman, U.P.A.S.L, 
to the South Indian Association in London. 

The Hon. Secretary stated that as several members had already express¬ 
ed a desire to have the Scientific Officer visit their estates if a general tour 
was likely in the next month or two, he was notifying the Secretary, 
U,P.A.S.L, accordingly. 

8. Read letter, dated 2-11-31 from the Secretary, U.P. A.S.I. 
The Chairman reminded the meeting of the heavy demands now being 
made on the fund and said he felt sure that those who had not already sub¬ 
scribed only needed this matter brought to their attention and they would 
rectify their omission. 

9. Planting Directory .—The Chairman drew the attention of the meet¬ 
ing to the forthcoming publication of the Planting Directory and its use¬ 
fulness, 
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FINANCE AND INDUSTRY. 

THE MACMILLAN REPORT AS A BASIS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ACTION 

BY 

P. W. Martin. 

In a preceding article,^ some accmini nms i>iv€n of the rhfef Hcommenda- 
iio7is of the Committee on Finance and Indnstrv {the Macmillan Committee) 
appointed by the British Treasury, These recommendations had as their main 
object the rcstoratioyi of business activUv^ both in Cheat Britain and in the world 
as these ymasiires woicld appear to furnish an appropriate basis. 

The purpose of the present article is to examine whether these yneasures 
would appear to furnish an appropriate basis for international action. 

Whatever the ultimale judgment upon the work of the Macmillan 
Committee, the Report it has issued^ will stand as unique o£ its kind in that it 
attempts to get to the root of the outstanding economic problem of our time. 
There have been many other committees of enquiry into industrial depression, 
but they have confined themselves almost entirely to meavSures referring to 
the immediate situation and to the particular country concerned. The 
Macmillan Committee, while keeping in mind the circumstances of die 
moment and the special position of Great Britain, has given its chief attention 
to the basic defect, namely, the fact that industry cannot find a market for its 
goods at remunerative prices: and where necessary it has taken not a 
national but a world view. 

As a result, we have for the first time a detailed and authoritative 
answer to the question: what monetary measures are required to enable the 
world to take fuller advantage of its enormously increased and increasing 
capacity to produce ? The recommendations pul forward may or may not bo 
the most appropriate. It is to be expected, indeed, that some at least will 
prove definitely faulty in certain respects. But the fact remains that an 
answer has been given to a vitally important question which, apart from 
academic studies, has hitherto been left unanswered. 

Since the publication of the Report, the situation has changed consider¬ 
ably in appearance owing to the suspension of the gold standard by a number 
of countries, including Great Britain itself.But the two major problems 
dealt with by the Committee—whether the gold standard can be made to work 
more effectively, and how buying can be made to keep pace with production— 
have lost none of their relevance. On the contrary, they are even more in 
the centre of public thought than was the case when the Macmillan Report 
first appeared. 

What it is proposed to do here is to consider whether the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Macmillan Committee on these two questions furnish a basis for 

^ International Labour Review^ VOL. XXIV, No. 4, October 1931, pp. 359-375: 
‘ Pinaace and Industty: The International Signihcance of the Macmillan Report by 
P. W. Martin. 

* Tkb&sury. Committee on Finance and Industry: Report, Cmd. 3897. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1931, 322 pp. 5 sh, 

® The only countries which would appear to be strictly applying the gold standard 
at the time of writing are the United States of America, France, Japan, Belgium, 
Swita^land, the JSfetheriauds, and South Africa. 
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international action in the monetary field. In so doing, there is no inten¬ 
tion of criticising the Report as such, but rather of seeing to uhat extent its 
proposals would‘appear to be of value in working out the positive line of 
action that the chaotic financial and economic conditions of the present time 
now make imperative. 

The Problem of tue Gold Standard. 

The Macmillan Committee declared in favour of retaining the gold 
standard, partly on the practical ground that it was a useful means of securing 
approximate stability of the foreign exchange, partly because it may be 
regarded as the logical starting point for a more scientific monetary system. 
The concrete measures it recommended were (1") correction of the present 
maldistribution of gold, and (2) reduction of the immobilised gold reserves of 
central banks. 

77/^ Maldistribution of Gold .—Correction of the maldistribution of gold 
rests with the creditor countries, and more particularly with those whose 
unnecessarily large stocks of gold constitute the maldistribution proper. 

To secure a more even distribution, the creditor countries (so long as 
they insist upon payment and the debtors do not default) have three possible 
courses open to them. They may reduce their tariffs, thereby permitting 
goods from the debtor countries to eiiter more easily. Or they may permit 
their price level to rise relatively to woidd prices, thereby handicapping their 
export trade, and at the same time givdng imports a better chance of scaling 
the tanflf barriers. Or they may invest more freely abroad—that is to say, 
lend back what is due to them. 

The Macmillan Committee s proposal apart from a rather vague state¬ 
ment that creditor countries should be more ready to take payment in goods, 
amounts in effect to a definite endorsement of the policy ot long-term lending 
abroad on a scale sufficient to offset the stream of gold that must otherwise 
flow in as payment of debt. 

As previously noted, this long-term foreign investment by creditor 
countries is not easily effected, especially when world trade is depressed and 
sound borrowers few. Moreo\ er, such measures necessitate close co-operation 
between the central banks of the chief creditor countries; for unless all the 
great creditor nations participate, those slaying out will continue to absorb 
gold in large quantities and render the efforts of the other countries more or 
less nugatory. There are, therefore, decided difficulties in the way of any 
such action, but provided the nations concerned appreciate the seriousness 
of the situation and realise that, for the gold standard to be workable, 
gold must be available for international it is to be expected that these 
difficulties could be overcome. 

Long-term investment abroad, however, would not by any means consti¬ 
tute a completely satisfactory solution. The fundamental objection to such 
a means of making the gold standard workable is that it results in a perpe¬ 
tual and growing indebtedness of the non-creditor countries. 

The theory of foreign investment is that the borrowing countries use 
the funds so obtained to increase their power of production, thereby enabling 
them eventually to repay. But as long as creditor nations make it impossible 
for repayment to be made in goods, and the conditions of good working of the 
gold standard preclude repayment in gold, the rest of the world necessarily 
tends to become more and more in debt to the creditor nations, as the interest 
6 
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on investments is reinvested. If debtor countries were allowed to repay in 
goods they would be able to clear themselyes of debt, and furthermore keep 
their people employed in the process of doing it. But as matters stand they 
are subject to the double burden of permanent indebtedness and accentuated 
unemployment, due to the fact that the goods by means of which their debt 
could be paid are excluded from most of the creditor countries. 

Accordingly, action taken by the creditor countries to correct and prevent 
a maldistribution of gold by promoting long-term foreign investment, while 
it may tide over the immediate difficulty, does not solve the long-period 
problem of how the debtor countries are ever to get out of debt. For this 
it would seem some more fundamental measure is necessary which would 
overcome the creditor countries’ objection to receiving payment in goods. In 
short, efforts to make the gold standard work effectively, depend in the last 
analysis upon the adoption of a more scientific monetary system enabling 
buying to keep pace with the volume of goods offered for sale. 

Rcdtiction of Gold Reserves ,—The second proposal—reduction of the 
gold reserves prescribed by law or custom to be held by the central banks—is 
of importance, not merely by reason of the fact that it corrects the anomaly 
of providing against an internal drain of gold that can no longer occur, ‘ but 
also because it supplies the necessary basis of a freer monetary position 
without which any scientific adjustment is impossible. 

The likelihood of steps being taken in the direction of some reduction of 
unusable reserves, while not very promising, is yet not altogether remote. 
Such a course has already been advocated by the Gold Delegation of the 
Financial Committee of the League of Nations,’^ Moreover, in some respects 
circumstances are at present strongly set in the same direction, since the 
maldistribution of gold has forced or is forcing many countries on to or 
below their legal reserves. It is hard to believe that, with both reason and 
events against them, traditional methods can hold out indefinitely. 

On the other hand, there is the fact that no one country is likely to take 
the step alone, for fear that such action might be held to reflect upon its 
financial soundness. The obvious solution, as the Gold Delegation has 
pointed out, is to make the change in a number of countries simultaneously. 
But the necessary international agreement is not likely to be obtained unless 
one or more nations make a determined effort to bring it about, and those 
nations which by the strength of their reserves, are best able to take the 
initiative, are of course the least likely to do so. 

But even if it be supposed that the difficulties in the way of a reduction 
of unusable reserves are in some way overcome, there still remains the 
question of what wiH follow as a consequence of the freer monetary position 
thus obtained. Presumably, in default of some international policy, the 
eventual outcome would take the form of an upward tendency of world prices, 
a movement more or less comparable to that occurring during the period 
1886-1914, when mcsietary gold was relatively abundant. If this is so, then 
sooner or later this upward movement would gradually absorb the gold thus 
liberated, and the monetary position would be no freer than it was before. 
Accordingly, for this measure to be of any more than temporary usefulness. 
It must be accompanied by some form of control of the world price level. 


preceding article International Labour 
yOL. XXIV, No. 4, October im, pp, 365-66). 

. * IffOF Naotous : Interim of the ci^d Delegation of the Fimmeial 

Orntmtiee, pp. 18-20. Qeaeva, 1930. 
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The Control of the World Price Level 

It would seem then, from the foregoing: analysis, that the possibility of 
working the gold standard satisfactorily, depends not only upon a better dis¬ 
tribution of gold and upon some reduction in the gold reserves immobilised m 
central banks, but also upon a more scientific management of the monetary 
system generally. It the debtor countries are not to be crushed beneath an 
ever-growing burden of indebtedness, measures must be adopted making 
creditor countries more willing to receive goods in payment of debt. 
Similarly, if the freer monetary position arising out of the reduction of gold 
reserves is to be used to the best advantage, there must be adequate control 
of the movement of world prices to prevent an upward swing absorbing the 
gold thus freed. In short, important as it is, the problem of the gold 
standard is essentially subsidiary to more fundamental considerations of 
general monetary policy. The really momentous question is a^ong what 
lines this general monetary policy should proceed. 

The Main Object of Monetary Management ,—On this point the 
Macmillan Committee recommends that the world price level should be 
raised well above the present low mark and afterwards kept stable. Alter¬ 
natively, it would be willing to agree to a form of control admitting of 
falling prices, provided the rate of decline was not more rapid than the 
increase in ejfficiency. The Committee makes it evident throughout the 
Report that its predilection is for a stable price level, once the abnormal 
movement of the last two or three years has been corrected; but as 
is dear from its readiness to accept a declining price level, the essential 
object it has in mind is to secure that the volume of buying shall be sufficient 
to enable goods in general to be sold at remunerative prices. 

It is necessary to consider for a moment what such a proposal implies. 
Taking the world as a whole, there is, on the one hand, a continuous stream 
of goods of all descriptions coming on to the selling side of the various 
markets and, on the other, a continuous stream of purchasing power coming 
on to the buying side of the markets being used to acquire these goods. At 
times the stream of purchasing power is sufficient to enable the stream of 
goods to be sold at remunerative prices and industry is reasonably fully 
employed. But more often, purchasing power is either superabundant, in 
which case prices are forced up and production is overstimulated into an 
unhealthy ‘ boom ’ or as now definitely deficient, so that prices are forced 
down more rapidly than is justified by any increase in efficiency and goods 
must either be held in huge * surplus ’ stocks or disposed of at prices which 
do not cover the costs incurred. 

Under the present system, no direct attempt is made to adjust the volume 
of purchasing power used to buy goods so as to counteract this tendency 
towards superabundance or deficiency, as the case may be, and when, for any 
of a number of reasons, the stream of purchasing power used to buy goods is 
not sufficient to enable the stream of goods to be sold at remunerative prices, 
the seeming paradox of huge unused productive capacity side by side with 
men and women out of work and destitute, necessarily occurs. 

By controlling the price level the Macmillan Committee aims at prevent¬ 
ing this maladjustment. When buying is taking place to excess it proposes 
to discourage business activity and thereby prevent prices from rising.. When 
the volume of buying is insufficient it hopes, by putting more money into 
circulation and making credit conditions easier, to encourage activity and 
sustain prices at a level where they will be remunerative* In short, it aims 
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at adjusting business activity and the volume of buying so that for goods in 
general there shall always be a market at prices making production worth 
while. This does not mean, of course, that particular types of goods are 
guaranteed a sale, no matter what the circumstances may be. Inevitably at 
times, by reason of miscalculation on the part of producers, changes in the 
direction of demand, and a number of similar factors, there will be over-pro¬ 
duction of certain commodities and under-production of others. But while 
some amount of disproportionate production of this sort is bound to occur, 
by suitable adjustment of the volume of buying, the prices ofc goods m 
gefieral can be held at a level sufficient to cover total costs. This or that 
trade may be depressed and this or that trade stimulated, but considering 
industry as a whole, buying will be keeping pace with production. 

In examining the line of action thus briefly sketched we have two main 
questions to answer. The Macmillan Committee has put forward certain 
technical methods by which it considers the necessary monetary adjustment 
can be effected; and it relies upon the central banks of the various countries 
to secure the international co-operation required. Are these technical 
methods adequate to the task ? What likelihood is there of the central banks 
taking such action ? 

The Efiicacy o{ the Instruments oi Adjustment .—To the first of these 
questions it is impossible to give a positive answer. The Macmillan Com¬ 
mittee without pronouncing dogmatically on the point, believes that the 
instruments at present available—the bank rate and open market operations— 
could be used to secure the necessary control over the price level. This is 
not the occasion to enter into any detailed theoretical examination of the 
probable efficacy or otherwise of the methods proposed. As the Report 
recognises, actual experience is the only means of telling to what extent they 
are adequate and to what extent they must be supplemented or replaced by 
other measures. But it is not out of place to refer briefly to certain of the 
more obvious imperfections of the instruments it is intended to employ. 

To begin with, the extent to which these instruments could be relied 
upon to affect the business and price situation is highly uncertain. If, for 
instance, it was desired to stave off an impending depression, the bank rate 
would be reduced and purchases made in the open market, both of which 
actions would tend to result in freer investment and, in this and in other 
ways, would help to sustain the volume of buying. But how considerable 
an influence such measures would exercise upon business activity is alto¬ 
gether unpredictable. Economic situations differ so greatly from one country 
to another and from one period to another that it is much to be doubted 
whether experience on one occasion would furnish any reliable guide to the 
extent of the action called for on another. Furthermore, since the operation 
of these instruments upon the volume of buying is slow, it would be neces¬ 
sary to foresee the depression some months ahead; and in the event of action 
being delayed or not taken with sufficient energy, it is questionable whether 
such measures would prove sufficient. 

A second consideration, of less importance perhaps, but nevertheless 
of great practical significance, is that certain of the central banks have not 
the necessary power, even if they had the will, to take on so difficult a task, 
li is noteworthy that, although the Bank of England is held to have a larger 
measure of control than any other central bank, the Committee has felt it 
Uieoe&sary to recommend that the Bank's powers be very considerably in¬ 
creased and, furtheirmore* ^ advocates the collection of detailed statistics to 
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assist it in making the adjustments required. If the Bank of England with all 
its influence, its freedom from political interference, its prestige and wide 
experience, is likely to encounter grave difficulties, it may well be asked how 
central banks in certain of the other countries would fare. In this connec¬ 
tion, also it may be noted that a number of central banks, including the Bank 
of France, have not at present the ability to engage in open market opera¬ 
tions, It is hardly likely that the bank rate alone would be a sufficiently 
powerful instrument, particularly when it is remembered that in many coun¬ 
tries business activity is not so sensitive to bank rale movements as it is in 
Great Britain. 

Finally, there is the face that both the manipulation of the bank rate and 
open market operations, besides exercising an influence upon business 
activity have other effects ; notably upon the gold situation (or the balance of 
international transactions if the gold standard is no longer operative) and the 
security market. 

Thus, the chief use of bank rate at present is not so much to influence 
business activity as to check an efflux of gold. Within the very month that 
the Macmillan Report was published, the Bank of England found it necessary 
to raise the bank rate twice from 2^ to 4^ per ceiir in an effort to prevent 
gold flowing out too rapidly ; and that at a moment when the .state of business 
called for the lowest rates possible. It is true, of course, that the circum¬ 
stances were exceptional; but when business is in rapid decline the circum¬ 
stances nearly always are exceptional to some extent. Clearly, this fact that 
bank rate is a double-edged weapon is liable to be a considerable handicap to 
its use in securing a more scientific monetary system. 

Again, the Federal reserve system of the United vStates has already 
practised the use of open market operations as a means of promoting business 
stability ; but as the event proved, open market operations, intendal to 
sustain activity in the production and sale of commodities, are liable at the 
same time to promote an artificial boom on the security market which, when 
it collapses, carries business with it in its fall. 

There is, therefore, considerable doubt whether the instruments in the 
hands of the central banks are sufficient for the purpose in view. They can 
unquestionably be used to influence the monetary situation, but they are 
uncertain in their action, demand great prescience and ability on the part of 
the central bank, and are liable to have other consequences besides those 
desired. This does not mean, of course, that they should therefore be 
rejected as useless. What it does mean, rather, is that to be used effectively, 
they must be supplemented by other methods exercising a more direct and 
powerful influence upon the price level and business activity. 

With this provisional conclusion we may turn to the related question of 
whether the central banks can be relied upon to secure the necessary inter* 
national co-operation without which action along these lines is impossible. 

TAe PosUion of ihe Central Batiks, —This point demands close study, 
for up to the present projects of monetary reform have regularly split upon the 
opposition or-the inertia of the central banks. Nor is this altogether 
surprising. There are, indeed, a number of cogent reasons for regarding the 
central banks as not being suitable agencies to undertake this task. 

First among these is the fact that, rightly or wrongly, the central banks 
do hot believe that they can combine the control of the price level with their 
other jfunctions. The Report gives it to be understood that the Bank of 
7 
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England is not averse to certain of the proposals put ^or\^ard. But it is 
significant that a Director of the Bank of England serving on the Committee 
while signing the main report, makes the reservation that ‘banking action 
necessarily follows, not leads industry'—which implies a fairly complete 
negation of any policy of positive control. It may be noted also, that in the 
United States the Federal reserve authorities, during the hearings on the 
Strong Bill, showed a similar disinclination to take over a task which they 
doubted their ability to perform. ■* Nor is this attitude altogether strange when 
account is taken of the variety of functions the central bank is called upon to 
perform. The Macmillan Report, tor instance, lays down that the central 
bank must watch * not only the short-money market, the gold movements 
and the pressure on the exchange and conditions abroad, but also the internal 
price level, the unemployment figures and the capital market So inany- 
sided a task is obviously one that cannot be lightly assumed. 

From a wider point of view, also, it is to bo questioned whether the 
central banks are, properly speaking, the appropriate agencies to carry out 
this work. The Report postulates that ‘ the function of a central bank should 

be to regulate the volume and price of bank credit.so as to maintain 

output and employment at the maximum compatible with adherence to the 
international gold standard and with maintenance of the stability of the 
international gold price level' (p. 130). But it brings forward no adequate 
argument—or indeed any argument at all—why such a function should be 
exercised by the central bank. An equally good, possibly a better, case 
could be made out for the opposite thesis. After all, the main task of the 
banks is to finance production. The part played by the central bank is to 
guarantee the stability and good working of the banking system in its 
performance of this task and, in particular, to safeguard the gold reserve. 
To extend this function as suggested would be to make the centj al bank 
resiX)nsiDle not only for the general control of the financingof production and 
the stability of the banking system but also for the maintenance of consump* 
tion and the soundness of the economic structure as a whole. It may well 
be doubted whether it is wise to place so great a burden upon a single 
institution. In those countries where the central bank is in private hands, or 
where (al the opposite extreme) it is under close political control, the 
desirability of such an extension of function would appear still more question¬ 
able. 

These objections to the central banks, that they do not feel themselves 
competent to assume the responsibility and that, all things considered, they 
may not be the appropriate agencies for the task—ave important; but from a 
purely practical point of view there is a still stronger reason for regarding 
thorn as unsuitable. 

To carry out the programme of international action laid down by the 
Macmillan Committee demands persistence and determination in no small 
degree. The initial steps, in particular, are fairly certain to prove difficult* 
It is hardly to be expected that any element in the community will attack 
the problem with sufficient energy unless it is vitally affected by the 
circumstances it wishes to change. And the central banks on the whole are 
net vitally affected- In common with every other element in the community 
they feel the repercussion of industrial depression: but they do not bear the 
brunt While not impossible it would hardly seem likely that the agency 

* Stmng’s evidence before the Committee oti Banking and Currency: 
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Morning Post states there is every reason to think that foreign-growii 
^ teas will be dumped into England in unprecedented quantities during 
the next few weeks, but on looking through the last few price 
Dunlins in obvious that for some time past, in fact since the 

England beginning of the year, a large quantity of Dutch-grown tea has 
been dumped on the London market each week and sold for 
whatever has been ofEered. 

Invoices from Java vShow that tea has been sold at or 6^. per lb. 
and we know very well tea cannot be produced at such prices. 

Whilst the sales of Empire tea have declined by 23,000 packets in the 
first 2 months of 1932, foreign sales have increased by 2,000 packets, compar¬ 
ed with last year and it is doing immense harm to Biitish subjects w^hose 
money is engaged in the industry. 

Why is it being allowed ? 

Dutch growers are endeavouring of course to anticipate the confidently 
expected preferential tea duty in the next Budget but a large body of opinion 
favours immediate steps to restrain these abnormal importations and some¬ 
thing should be done immediately. 


-: o - 

NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

Italian Coffee Tax Increased— 

Special Correspondemc 

Rome, December 23, 1931.—-The Gazeta UHiciak gives the following 
figures-on the recently adopted increase in coffee taxation : 

The tax, including Customs duty and consumption duty, on coffee in the 
bean and husk imported into Italy from countries subject to the General 
Tariff is increased from 1,760 to 1,863 lire [paper] per 100 kilos.; the tax 
on similar coffee from countries enjoying most-favored-nation treatment in 
Italy remains at 1,600 lire [paper] per 100 kilos.; and the tax on roasted 
coffee of any origin is increased from 2,464 to 2,596 lire [paper] per 100 
khos.—A.S, 

* * 

A Rubber Flooring Experiment—Results Reported from 

Singapore— 

^ Some 200 square yards of fiooiing at the Masonic Hall, Coleman Street, 
Singapore, have just been laid with a rubber surface by Mr. Parry Davis on 
a plan of his own conception. The existing floor was of concrete. First the 
floor was ‘ washed" with a thin latex solution—an ordinary mop was used— 
treated with an anti*coagulant to thoroughly waterproof the surface. The 
‘ wash" dried almost immediately and over this was laid—in much the same 
way as cement—the rubber flooring. 

^ This (according to the local Press) consisted of ordinary latex mixed 
With a ‘ grey powder ^ (in the proportion of two of powder to one of latex) and 
^ special vulcanizing ^ medicine' of secret composition. 
\ itogWy concentrated, this medicine is stated to have vulcanized the mixture 
'«ymost immediately and the flooring was then ready to be spread. 
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Once spread the floor was then ‘ flooded ' with the original latex solution 
(used at the bottom) to fill up all irregularities. It then became necessary to 
vulcanize this thin overspread by the same means. The cost was said to be 
$2 (4^. 8^.) per sq. yard. 

5|J .V 

Coffee— 

The strike of Lightermen and Bargemen on the Thames continues to 
restrict supplies, and consequently offerings in this week’s auctions have 
been on a smaller scale. The total quantity catalogued amounted to 6,662 
bags of which Costa Rica contributed 3,699 bags, and Africans 1,774 bags— 
the latter including 1,372 bags of Kenya. 

The market for Costa Ricas has displayed a good deal of irregularity. 
Several marks of the Pacific type attracted good competition from home trade 
buyers, but other grades have only been saleable to lower prices. This 
disappointing feature in an otherwise good market may be attributed to the 
poor Continental demand. 

Owing to the smallness of supplies, Kenyas have registered a further 
advance in price—in spite of the fact that the quality was very ordinary. 
There is no doubt that the trade is badly in need of this class of coffee, as 
considerable difficulty is being experienced in meeting enquiries. No 
improvement, however, can be looked for until the end of the strike. 

According to recent reports, arrivals of this year’s East Indian crop will 
be on a smaller scale. Owing to the restriction of foreign coffees into India, 
increased supplies of native-grown will be retained for home consumption. 

0 

THE MANURING OF TEA 

BY 

P. H. Caepentfr 
{Chief Scientific Officer^ Chinamardf^ 

Owing to the present-day financial stringency the overloading of the Tea 
market and the consequent fall in tea prices need for economy receives 
considerable emphasis. One of the first items of expenditure that receives 
criticism is always the manuring. But there are certain points in coimection 
with manuring that must be borne in mind before a decision is arrived at. 

First of all the amount of work a bush can do which in this case is the 
growing of the crop of tea is very closely related to the amount of food 
available to the bush. With less food loss work must be expected, otherwise 
the energies of the bush will be over-taxed and it will become debilitated. 
It is necessary for economic reasons to adjust the manuring in relationship 
to the crop and consequently in relationship to the plucking capacity of the 
labour force. It is not economical to manure bushes to produce a crop that 
is beyond the capacity of the labour force to pluck as this can only result in 
either abandoning Tea, or in coarser leaf being plucked which is very 
undesirable at the present time when fine tea is so necessary. This, of 
course, raises a very big question with which I am not going to deal now, 
namely, the abandonment of low yielding areas, and the manuring of the 
better areas to produce the required crop. I will only say that I believe it is 

♦ In an address at the forty-second annual general meeting of the Assam Bran<?h of 
Indian Tea Association. 
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in this direction lies the way of financial success. If this is adopted as a 
policy, and I believe it to be the correct one, then there would be little or no 
tendency to reduce expenditure on manuring good tea. But at the present 
time this policy has not generally been adopted and much poor tea is kept 
under cultivation often, I fear, at considerable loss, and also the manuring of 
the better tea is restricted for financial reasons. 

It is of interest to get some idea of what loss in crop will be expected 
from the reduction or cessation of manuring. The figures obtained during 
the year from the Borbhetta fields may provide a guide. 

Mds. per acre of tea 
to the end of Oct. 

Tea never manured ... ... ... 8*69 

Tea manured in 1929, 1930 with 40 lb. N. per acre, but not 
manured in 1931 ... ... ... ... ... 10*39 

Tea manured in 1929, 1930, and also in 1931 with 40 lb. N. per 
acre ... ... ... ... ... ... 12*22 

It will be noted that the loss in crop by stopping manuring for one year 
(1931) only has resulted in a loss of crop of a little more than 1^ mds. per 
acre, but the crop of the tea left unmanured for one year has not fallen to 
that of the tea never manured. It is still giving If mds. per acre more. 
Whether the loss of crop entailed by the cessation of manuring results in 
profit or loss depends upon vrhether the tea can be sold for more than the 
cost of the increase by manuring. In the case above mentioned the cost of 
40 lb. nitrogen was approximately Rs. 14. The cost of plucking 1 md. of 
tea per acre and manufacturing same can be placed at Rs. 20 per md. giving 
a total expenditure of Rs. 49. If then this additional 1| mds. of tea can be 
sold for more than Rs. 49 or annas five and pies eight per lb. a profit is 
obtained by manuring or rather a loss is experienced by stopping the 
manures. Perhaps it may be easier to express it as a cost per lb. of fiucca 
tea on the hush (accepting 4 lb. of green leaf to 1 lb. of p7icca tea); this means 
that it has cost a little less than 1 anna 8 pies to grow the leaf on the bush to 
make 1 lb, of pucca tea. To this, of course, must be added the plucking and 
manufacturing charges. These figures seem to make it clear that for every 
garden in Assam it is more profitable to continue manuring than to restrict 
the use of manures provided there is an adequate labour force. 

When considering which areas may best go without manuring I think it 
may be accepted that well-shaded areas are likely to suffer less loss in crop 
than those not shaded and consequently such shaded areas may be amongst 
the first to be restricted, the other areas should be the poor areas where the 
crop is so small that no great increase in crop can be expected and where it 
is doubtful whether they are econoraioally profitable. 

When considering manuring it is useful to bear in mind the results of the 
Borbhetta experiments of this year which have showm that the omission of 
phosphate and potash from the manuring has not in the one year caused any 
loss of crop although this might have been expected on a soil so deficient in 
these substances as at Borbhetta. This suggests that it is probable that 
those gardens which have been carrying out regular and systematic applica¬ 
tion of manures, at any rate, for one year, may safely omit potash and 
phosphate and use only nitrogen. The analysis of the leaf plucked from the 
different plots at Borbhetta has not indicated any difference in composition of 
the leaf. This wotild leave us to expect that the same class of tea might be 
made from aB the different plots, 
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PROBLEMATICAL COSTS OF COFFEE PRODUCTION 
IN THE STATE OF SAN PAULO 1930-1931 

The Editory ‘ The Planie7h' Ch7 07 iicle\ 


Dear Sir, 

1 enclose herewith an article on costs of Coffee Production in Brazil which has been 
sent out to me by Mr. J. H. Dalton. 

Mr. Dalton, for many years a resident coffee planter in Mysore State, has recently 
completed a 3-months’tour in Btazil with the object of ascertaining at first hand all 
particulars to do with costs and piodnction of coffee in that country. 

The article enclosed contains particulars of three repiesentative properties of their 
audited accounts. If you would kindly arrange to have same published, I feel confident 
the article would be of great interest. 

Hxjntsey, Yours, etc,, 

SOMW'ARPET, COORG, C. S. IRON. 

March 5, 19S2, 
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$120 per 1000 
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Picking . '?1’900 per arr 
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$1*900 per arr 
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$1*900 per arr 
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Transport to 
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drvino around 
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$0*100 per arr 
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8*400 

Drying 
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... 
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Freight ... 
Gold Milreis 

$T000 per arr 

36*660 

$2*500 per arr 

137-500 

$2*500 per air 

175*000 

Tax 

Celling 

$5*100 per bag 

47*200 

$5*100 per bag 

70*120 

$5*100 per bag 

89*250 

Brokers* 







Compissloti 






3% basis 
(saylSO'OOO. 

i ... 

22*200 


33-000 


42*000 

Cartage, etc. 

$0'S00 per arr 

21*275 

$0*S0Operarr 

30*100 

$0*500 per arr 

35*000 



127*335 


270.720 

• 

341-250 


744-^ 


IAOCsTOA 

K.4 

120&8ia. 


? - Milreis, 
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SANTOS COFFEE 

la interior warehouses 31-12-30 ... ... ... 22,212,897 bagi 

Estimated still to come forward from present crop ... ,. 900,000 

Total ... 23,112,897 

Estimated Exports from Santos 1-1-31 to 30-6-31 ... 4,500,000 to 5 000,000 


Estimate Intelior Stocks, 30-6-1931 ... ... ... 18,113,000 

Estimate of New Crop (14,000,000) to come forward to 31-12-31 
(very problematical) ... ... ... 9,000,000 to 12,000,000 

Total ... 30,000,000 

Estimated Exports from Santos 30-6'31 to 31-12 31 ... ... 5,000,000 


Problematical Stock in interior warehouses at 31-12-31 ... 25,000,000 

Surplus of crop still on coffee estates at 31-12-31 ... ... 2,000,000 


: o: 


TEA FIRING BY ELECTRICITY IN INDIA AND CEYLON 

With referenw to the esperiments carried out with electric tea-firing in 
Java and Japan, it may be of interest to state that there are prospects that 
the Indian and Ceylon tea gardens may be electrified shortly on a large 
scale. 

In this connection an article on this subject appears in Capital Indian 
Industries, Trade and Transport Supplement, which states:— 

It has always struck the open-eyed observer that there are great possi¬ 
bilities for making use of water power in the tea industry since the best tea 
is always produced in very hilly countries, and the time of manufacture 
coincides closely With the monsoons when water power in abundant quanti¬ 
ties is available. At the present day it will be found that not a few tea 
gardens in Darjeeling are making use of waterwheels for driving their line 
shafts, and in Sctath India the Travancore section of Messrs. Finlay’s gardens 
has been electrified with a large power station and distribution lines to the 
different ganSenS where electric motors are used as prime movers. 

Many schemes have been put up for the electrification of other tea- 
gtowing areas j but the stumbling block has always been the bad load factor. 
An average Darjeeling factory, to lake an, example, seldom runs for more 
tharr 2,400 hours in a year, and the motive power required has only a load 
factor of about 18 per cent. Furthermore, me number of units required by 
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each garden in a year for motive power alone is quite insignificant, and 
does not allow a reasonable return on the money laid down on distribution 
mains. 

It has thus been clear that no large-scale electrification of tea gardens 
could be economically undertaken before a method was worked out for firing 
tea in an efficient way by electricity. At the present time wood, coal, and 
in some places, oil are used for firing; but particularly in the Darjeeling area, 
with the scarcity of wood, and the long transports for other fuels, the cost of 
firing is increasing every year. It has, furthermore, been found that the 
cutting down of the forest takes away the most important protection for the 
gardens against monsoon floods, while during recent years serious damages 
and landslips due to the unbound rush of water from the hills have caused 
the tea gardens considerable trouble. It has, therefore, been considered 
advisable to curtail the cutting down of the forest and to replant certain areas 
for the sake of protection. With firewood no longer available, the Darjeeling 
tea planter is faced with a serious increase in production costs since the cost 
of transportation of coal from pithead to a garden in the Darjeeling district, 
approximately six miles off railhead, is not less than Rs. 30 per ton, making 
a total cost of Rs. 34 per ton of coal. This price is further subject to fluctua¬ 
tions and may at times rise as high as Rs. 50 per ton. 

Under the circumstances it is gratifying to know that another alternative 
will shortly be open to the Darjeeling planters since an electrical tea-drier of 
a reliable design is now to be marketed after extensive tests carried out 
during the last three years in Ceylon and Travancore. So far no tests have 
been made in Darjeeling due to electric power in sufficient quantities not 
being available. The new drier comprises an electric stove which can be 
fitted to any existing tea-drier either replacing the fuel stove altogether or 
with this as a stand-by in case of failure of the electric supply. The 
construction of the new stove is entirely different from the stoves made use 
of in Java and Japan, and it works with heating elements hardly hotter than 
the air passing through the stove. This ensures Pt.safeguard^against over¬ 
heating in case of fan trouble, and the working is entirely automatic. The 
air leaves the stove at a temperature constant, within a‘few per cenfs. of a 
degree, and the recording thermometer graphs taken in South India when 
compaiing the new stove with the fuel stove show an absolutely straight line 
which cannot be obtained with the old stove even^ with most careful firing. 
The temperature at the inlet can be regulated by means of a rheostat which 
can be locked in any position, and it is left to the tea-maker to decide what 
temperature is best for his particular tea* 

. The greatest improvement is, however, the second regulator, whereby 
the moisture content of the fired leaf can be set for different markets. It has 
been found by the tea-makers during the test in South India that with the" 
great accuracy of the electric firing there is no necessity to undertake two 
firings, and 16 annas tea (ready dried) can be produced in one operation. 
The regulator allows the small remaining water quantity to be varied for 
different markets, as it has been found that, for instance, London prefers a 
drier tea than Colombo and Calcutta, etc. The moisture in the incoming leaf 
may vary vdthin wide limits; but the electric tea-drier will always turn out a 
product dried down to the predetermined moisture value. On one of the 
gardens where electric tea-firing is now in use this was queried, and a test, 
w$s carried out. Immediately following a quantity of well-wiiiered tea a 
sudden change was made, and wet leaf as coming direct to the factory on a 
rainy day was fed in on the trays. Continuous tests of the moisture content 
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on the ontcoming tea were taken, but not more than a tenth of a per cent, 
difference was noticed. 

It is, however, of the utmost impoitance that the current consumption 
of the drier be kept down to reasonable values, and it is from this point of 
view preferable if the moisture content of the incoming leaf is kept as low 
and as constant as possible. Now everyone knows the trouble with the 
present withering lofts. When the tea is brought in the sun may be shining, 
and the tea is put in the open air loft. A few hours later it may be raining 
hard, resulting in a delayed wither and higher moistuie content in the leaf 
when the tea-manufacturing is commenced the following morning. Another 
day it is raining in the morning, and it is decided to wither the tea inside the 
factory. Later on the sun comes out and heats the roof of the factory, and in 
order to save his tea the tea-maker may have to start work at a very early 
hour in the morning. During the experiments referred to above it was 
found that a controJled wither was of almost more importance as regards the 
quality of the tea than the firing, and a method of controlling the wither by 
electrical means was develop^. By this the tea-maker can predetermine 
within certain margins the moisture content of the leaf in the lofts ac any one 
hour from the time the leaf is brought to the factory, and he can set the 
apparatus in such a way that at the hour in the morning when he wants to 
start manufacturing the leaf has reached exactly the moisture content which 
he knows from experience will give him his best fermentation. There is 
not the space here to describe how this is actually done, but it may be said 
that the new apparatus can be installed in most factories with very few 
alteradonS and at a reasonable cost. 

Furthermore, it has been found that the quality of the tea is dependent 
upon the speed of the withering, and extensive experiments arc being earned 
out to make sure whether it would not be possible to maintain a constant 
quality throughout the period of manufacture, and also to improve upon the 
present best quality for a certain garden. The experiments, which are still 
going on, show that an improvement is possible although it has not been 
determined to what extent. Everybody will, however, realise the importance 
of the conscientious tea garden manager having at his disposal the new 
electric witherer and tea-drier allowing him to carry out scientific research 
work on his own garden without having to worry about climatic conditions 
or the efficiency of his stokers. A new field is opened for tea research, and 
it is difficult to prophesy the developments that will follow within the near 
future. 

The complete electrification of tea gardens is now a possibility, and it 
remains only to be investigated how far the new electrical process is 
economically practical. The Ceylon Government have studied this problem 
very closely as far as their tea-growing ai*ca is concerned and interested 
readers are referred to the Ceylon Government Sessional Paper XIII-193Xt 
‘ Drying and Withering Tea by Electricity,' obtainable from the Government 
Record Office, Colombo. In South India the Pykara Scheme is near^ 
completion, and electric power will be available for the gardens in the Nilgiris 
District. 

With regard to Northern India, and particularly Bengal and Assam, it 
has been investigated whether power could not be produced from the large 
rivers in the district and distributed over wide areas. A combine of hydro¬ 
electrical and transmission experts of international repute have recently 
worked out a scheme for the North Bengal area with electric tea-finng 
7 
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particularly in ^ iew. A licence has been applied for from Government, and 
as soon as it is granted a large size hydro-electric power station will be put 
down in the Darjeeling District, and electric power will be oi^ered to the 
gaidens for witheiing and firing purposes. The power will be available at 
special rates during the tea-firing season, allowing the cost of manufacture to 
be kept down at approximately present-day values, and there will always be 
the possibility for the conscientious tea garden manager to increase his profits 
b} private research work with regard to the best possible way of treating the 
particular tea on his garden. The scheme is of the utmost importance for the 
tea growing areas of Bengal, and it is hoped that it will eventually prove 
such a success that a general electrification of tea gardens all over India can 
be undeitaken without having to take into account the necessity of competing 
witfci present-day fuel costs which in some areas are veiy low. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that with the electrical method there is no 
possibility of burning or smoking the tea, neither can the tea be spoilt due to 
adverse climatic conditions or carelessness of coolies. In short, we have 
here a completely automatic method of manufacturing tea as different from 
the old method as the refrigerator from the ice-box. The leaf itself tells the 
automatic regulating device what should be done to it. 

—The Home and Colonial MaiU Jamtaiy 22^ 1932^ 


-:o:- 


PLANTING PRODUCE 

IN THE 

LONDON MARKET 

October — December^ 1931 

[Messrs. Leslie and Anderson, Limited, of 14 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 3., send 
ns the following very interesting review, dated December 31, 1031, of the London 
Market for Planting Produce during the last quarter of 1931.] 

Much might be written here under ‘ General News ’ that has already 
been fully presented in the Press since the date of our last Review, in regard 
to the outlook for Trade under our changed conditions, but we should like 
to refer to two outstanding events, and their effects may be summarised 
briefly:— 

First-—the unexpected overwhelming majority in the House of Commons 
accorded to the provisional National Government, indicative in our view of 
a mandate given by Voters of all complexions in previous parties for a policy 
of Tariffs, in the hopes, we conclude, that action in that line could not be 
worse than a policy of drift and doles : and Secondly—-the decline in the 
Sterling. 

Already action has been taken in the matter of Tariffs, mainly at present 
to ch^k the abnormal imports of the past few months, but it must be borne 
'in mind that the devaluation of the has in itself placed a virtual duty on 
all commodities imported into the U. K. making them of less value to the 
4JOuntries who still remain on the Gold basis. 
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This devaluation has also given a welcome stimulus to our exports, for 
it affords a two-sided advantage to our manufacturers {a) making our 
Sterling prices relatively lower to many foreign purchasers than before we 
left the Gold standard, and (b) causing foreign competitors' quotations to be 
dearer than ours and so diverting orders previously placed in other countries 
to this country. 

The day-to-day variations in the exchanges between London and other 
capitals has on the other hand reduced business to some extent to a gamble 
in exchanges. That factor has not been altogether helpful, and has 
undoubtedly militated against dealings for forward deliveries, making 
foreign buyers chary of placing orders ahead. 

It is impossible yet to expect the value of the £ to be stabilised at a 
fixed ratio with foreign currencies, but when this can be achieved probably 
at a discount on the gold value of the Sovereign, we should expect a steady 
revival in trade. 

COFFEE 

This devaluation has been noticeably reflected in prices at auctions, with 
a steady appreciation in values. Confirming our advices by correspondence 
from time to time during October/November, there is now no question but 
that crops of Mild Coffees are turning out considerably less than last season. 
Twenty-five per cent, is probably a fair all-round estimate of the shortage. 

Comparing the landings in London during the past quarter with the 
similar period in 1930 the deficiency, taking all descriptions into account is 
about 8vS0 tons and we do not expect the shortage to be made good by later 
deliveries. 

We believe the Home Trade buyers are very short of good quality coffee 
and this is confirmed by the extreme prices they have paid for fine lots, with 
only a limited selection to draw upon. 

East Indias. —Advices from India indicate that picking has started 
rather later than usual, so that we are unlikely to see any quantity of this 
coffee in Auctions until February. Crops in Mysore are not expected to 
give the good outturns at first estimated and are now reported to be only 
slightly in excess of last season. North Coorg Estates are reported to have 
very full crops; Mid and South Coorg crops are about average, while 
Estates in the Nilgiris and further South are expected to give above average 
yields. 

With the appreciable shortage in the Kenya Coffees this season we are 
confident prices, where quality is good, will be very satisfactory and with the 
general lower estimates of all * Milds ’ we are in hopes prices will be main¬ 
tained throughout the selling period. 

Costa Ricas. —Arrivals of new crop have come to market rather earlier 
than usud and prices at Auctions have been on the whole very satisfactory, 
while offerings of stocks of old crop have in many instances realised better 
values than the new crop. It has been mentioned that this crop will be 25 
per cent, less than last year. 

East Africas (Planters).—The quantity offered in Auctions so far has 
been much below average at this date, and it is now reported that the yield 
of the Kenya crops will be 40 per cent, less than last Season with shipments 
completed by the end of December. Auctions of a few hundred bags have 
been held in Nairobi, and it is more than probable the bulk of these purchases 
will be distributed to world markets other than London, though planters, 
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after hearing of prices recently realised here, will probably curtail their 
offerings in Nairobi. In any case we think the Home Trade buyers will 
have to look to other growths to augment their annual purchases of this 
coffee. 

Bukobas and Ugandas (Native).—With the continuous decline in the 
£ and the higher quotations for Brazilians, business with American and 
Continental ports has been active at advancing prices during the past three 
months. Quotations have recently risen to the highest peak for the year. 
With the supply of old crop now running short we may look for a steady 
market if exchanges continue about to-day's parity. We are especially glad 
to see this important recovery in sterling values, which should go far to 
encourage the native planters to give more attention to their plantations if 
they had lost heart because of the low prices they had received at the 
beginning of the crop year last June. It is essential, however, that greater 
care should be exercised in marketing these coffees, both as regards drying 
and better cleaning, for complaints and claims due to these faults have been 
much too prevalent this season, naturally detrimental to the reputation of 
these coffees. 

Brazils. —A rather more favourable financial situation in the fortunes 
of the Republic has to be reported. A moratorium for interest payments on 
one or two Government stocks still exists, but a favourable balance of trade 
is accumulating. The milreis exchange has advanced to 4|d., with the 
result, coupled with the lower value of sterling, that the value of Santos 
Superior advanced recently to 63s. per cwt. c. & f. 

A recent report of the National Coffee Council gave their estimate of 
the actual coffee crop—Ist July, 1931 to 30th June, 1932—in the principal 
producing States, as a total of 25,000,000 bags. They also estimate the 
total shipments from the country for the crop year at 16,000,000 bags, which 
would leave a net surplus of new stocks amounting to 9,000,000 bags. To 
this must be added the volume of old stocks at the end of June last, 
estimated at 21,000,000, making a possible gross surplus of 30,000,000 bags 
at the end of the crop year, 30th June next. This excessive burden they 
intend to diminish by adopting various measures such as :— 

Destroying the low grade coffee stocks; 

(^) Prohibiting new coffee plantations for four years; 

(c) Instituting more efficient propaganda to stimulate the sale of 
Brazilian coffee abroad, and 

(d) Establishing commercial treaties with various importing countries. 

A further 5/- per bag export duty has been imposed, but this we under¬ 
stand is not entirely additional to previous taxes, for other imposts have 
been reduced. Current higher prices and the above restrictions must, we 
think* have a general reflection on values of all descriptions of coffee. 
While the premium in values of ‘ Mild ’ Coffees may not continue so great 
as it has been during the past twelve months, the rise must have its effect 
on the values of what may be classed as * Lower Grade Coffees.^ 

Dating the past six months upwards of 2,500,000 bags have been burnt 
car otherwise destroyed, but probably a large proportion of this total was of 
undesirable quality. It^ is giv-en out that 8,000,000 bags will be destroyed 
during 1932. Should this be done, the statistical position at any rate, should 
show some improvement. 
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We quote spot prices in London and give the statistical position here at 
date below 


EAST INDIA, 

Good to Fine 

... 

... 125/- @ 150/ perewt. 

)» >} 

Low to Medium 

... 

... 85/- @ no/- „ 

» 

COSTA RICA, 

Good to Fine 

... 

... 120/- @ 150/- „ 

ft 

n 

Low to Medium 

... 

... 80/- @ 110/- „ 

ft 

COLUMBIA, 

Medium 

... 

... 85/-@ 95/-„ 

t) 

KENYA, 

Good to Fine 

... 

... 115/-@150/-,, 

n 

>> 

Low to Medium 

... 

... 55/- @ 90/- „ 

tt 

BUKOBA, 

Plantation, C.F.I. 

Jan.-Feb 

46/6 

if 

)} 

Native „ 

do. 

41/6 

it 

JAVA ROBUSTA, P A.Q., C.F.I. 

do 

... 58/- @ 60/- „ 

ft 

JAVA PALAM BANG, F.A.Q., C.F.I. do 

... 40/- @ 42/- „ 

ft 

SANTOS SUPERIOR, C. & P. 

... 

62/- 

if 

RIO No. 7, C. & F. 

... 

46/- 

if 



Landed 

Home Con. 

Expoit 


Stock 


COFFEE— 
British West 
India .. ton«? 

3931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1929 

98 

88 

96 

52 

21 

1 

85 

66 

31 

British East 
India 

2,190 

4,243 

1,533 

1,811 

979 

2,024 

147 

802 

396 

Total British 
Plantation., 

2,288 

4,331 

1*629 

1,863 



532 

868 

427 

Mocha 

809 

951 

721 

700 


143 

459 

489' 

386 

Foreiqnti East 
India 

316 

266 

238 

301 

60 

37 

188 

171 

250 

Brazil 

406 

402 

349 

241 

96 

106 

146 

159 

383 

Colombian .. 

2,072 

1,489 

1,022 

913 


809 

498 

554 

783 

Costa Rica ... 

14,915 ‘ 

15,855 

8,'?64 

8,722 

5,328 

7,453 

2,924 

3,171 

2,493 

Guatemala, &c 

2,293 

1,177 

1,214 

456 

1,439 

633 

179 

208 

156 

Afncan 

14,093 

15,671 

8,223 

8,551 

7,176 

6,191 

2,036 

2,889 

1,931 

Total Foreign.. 

34,904 

35,811 


19,884 

14,911 

15.372 




Grand Total ... 

37,192 



21,747 

15,911 

17,397 

5,957 

7,509 

6,759 


TEA 

This market has remained firm for plain liquoring brokens. The better 
grades have shewn weakness, especially tippy kinds from Northern India, 
and though quality has deteriorated generally, prices have suffered to a 
greateRextent. 
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Southern Indian teas have sold fairly well but here again the best 
demand has been centred on the cheaper kinds. Fine liquoring Ceylon 
brokens have realised full rates. The margin of value between good and 
plain tea is now less than it was ; at the closing Indian sale of the year the 
Assam average was per lb. and common B.P.S. a difference of 

4*01 per lb., while at the corresponding sale in 1930 the figures were 14*93 
and respectively, being a difference of 5*43^^. per lb. 

The course of the Market in the near future seems likely to be on 
similar lines to the last quarter; the increasing popularity of the cheaper 
retail blends should stimulate demand for common lea but a further fall in 
value may take place for medium qualities. 

The Northern Indian Crop to the end of November was 326J million lbs., 
against 322 million lbs same date 1930. 

London Statistics 31st December of all tea for 1931 and 1930 in 
million lbs. :— 

Imports. Deliveries, Stock. 

1931 ... ... mi 493J 244^ 

1930 ... ... 470 468| 261^ 


RUBBER 

No fundamental change has occurred in the Market since the last issue 
of this report. Prices have fluctuated in the neighbourhood of 2d. per lb*, at 
one time touching for spot. A considerable premium, however, has 
been reached by Standard Crepe over Ribbed Smoked Sheets and up to 
4d, per lb. has been paid for this grade for near shipment from the East. 
This premium is attributed to the drastic curtailing of outputs which has 
been taking place in Ceylon recently. The firmness is mainly attributable 
to the persistence of rumours in connection with Restriction, as in many 
quarters it is felt that such a scheme is inevitable. Actually it is known that 
conversations have taken place between the planting interests of Holland and 
Great Britain and also between representatives of the two Governments, but 
great secrecy is being observed with regard to their deliberations. 

At the time of writing, nothing further is known in the market, but the 
undertone is steady. 

The future of the market apparently depends entirely on whether 
Restriction is introduced or not, and on any definite news considerable 
movements in price must he expected either way. 

The statistical position has shewn some improvement as regards the 
United Kingdom stocks, but further substantial increases have taken place 
in American holdings, while outputs and shipment figures remain on a 
standard much above current consumption. 


We quote:— 

PLANTATION SMOKED SHEETS Spot 

Do. April/June 

Do. July/Sept, 

LONDON STOCK 69,514 Tons—^same date last year ... 
LIVERPOOL STOCK 57,718 Tons 


3j\d. per lb. 
»> 

^d. „ 

78,042 Tons. 
41,516 „ 
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CONTROL OF OIDIUM LEAF DISEASE 

Rubber Research Scheme Mycologist’s Lecture 

AT MATALE P. A. MEETING 

Mr. R. K. S, Murray, the Mycologist of the Rubber Research Scheme, 
delivered an interesting lecture on the practical aspects of the control of 
Oidmm to the Matale P.A., on Saturday week. 

I should like, in the first place, to express my appreciation of your 
invitation to come up here and talk about ^ Oidhw? leaf disease, a subject 
which is perhaps of greater interest and importance to this district than to 
any other in Ceylon. I have no doubt that you are all well acquainted with 
the symptoms and effects of the disease, and I shall, therefore, confine my 
remarks to a consideration of the practical and economic aspects of Oiduivt 
and its methods of control. 

As you are all aware this disease is caused by a fungus— Oidinm 
Hevcae—v^hxch attacks the young leaves produced after wintering and causes 
them to fall, or to become distorted or spotted, according to the stage of 
development of the leaflets when intected. When this disease first became 
severe it was evident that a constant abnormal defoliation of a largo proportion 
of the trees must result in a lowering of the general health of the trees, in a 
decreased rate of bark renewal, and ultimately in a loss of yield. Such 
theoretical conclusions, however, are of limited value unless supported by 
positive facts, and it is with the actual experimental results obtained during 
the study of Oidium and its control methods that my remarks to-day will be 
chiefly concerned. 


The Sulphur Dusting Method 

It has been found with other crops that the most effective fungicide with 
this class of fungus—known as ‘ powdery mildews ’—is sulphur in one form 
or another. The main problem with rubber mildew was how to get the 
sulphur on to the trees. I do not intend to refer co any of the early attempts 
to tadkle this problem, but will give a very brief description of the method of 
sulphur dusting as applied in Ceylon. ^ 

At the outset I should like to say that most of this work has been 
undertaken on Kandanuwara Estate by kind permission of the Warriapola 
Estate Company, Limited, and with the valued assistance and co-operation 
of Mr. M. C. Evans. 

A power duster is used whereby a fan is rotated at a high speed by 
means of a small petrol engine. Sulphur in a very finely divided form is 
admitted into the fan chamber from a hopper and is blown out through a 
vertical chimney, Owing to the particle size being extremely small, the 
sulphur forms a cloud which, under normal conditions, rises to the top of the 
trees and often a great deal higher. The whole machine forms a compact 
unit portable by four to eight coolies according to the nature of the ground, 
and is carried through the field so that every portion receives the desired 
quantity of sulphur. The process is, of course, largely dependent on weather 
conditions, but it is usually possible by making use of breezes to do most of 
the work from roads or paths. There are, of course, many practical details 
connected with the dusting operation to which I cannot refer in a short 
address, but it can be stated in a general way that although the process is 
troublesome and somewhat unpopular with the coolies, it can be carried out 
Wthout any insuperable difficulties on any normal Ke of land, 
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The toxic effect of the sulphur on the leaves only lasts for a matter of 
10-14 days, and it is therefore necessary to carry out several applications at 
approximately fortnightly inteivals throughout the period of re-foliation. 
The first application should be made as soon as Oidmm attack is noticed on 
the young leaves, and the work must be continued until the whole area has 
matured its ciop of new foliage. The trees will then have received protec¬ 
tion during the time at which the fungus is most active and the leases most 
susceptible to attack. 


Yield 

We have seen that sulphur dusting has caused a marked impiovement 
in foliage and bark renewal, and on this score alone ore would be justified in 
recommending the adoption of sulphur dusting on estates as severely affected 
as Kandanuwara. Although with a permanent crop such as rubber the value 
of a leaf disease tieatment must be regarded, not so much in the light of an 
immediate yield response, but as in so far as it maintains the normal health 
of the tree, yet there can be no doubt that the ultimate criterion of the value 
of the treatment is yield per acre. With the improvement in foliage and 
bark renewal just recorded we might expect a two-fold influence on yield :— 

(1) An immediate yield response due to the improved canopy of 
foliage, especially during the months immediately following the wintering 
period. 

(2) A more permanent benefit which would not be fully revealed for 
some years. 

Yield records carried out on Kandanuwara since March, 1930, show that 
not only does this immediate yield response actually occur, but that under 
the circumstances obtaining on this estate the comparative gain in yield is 
more than sufficient to pay for the cost of the treatment with rubber selling 
at 15 cents per lb. I do not w’ant to describe in detail the method of yield 
recording, nor to confuse you with a mass of figures, but I must justify this 
somewhat striking statement by a summarised account of the work. I may 
say that a full account will shortly be published in the Rubber Research 
Scheme Quarterly Circular. 

The cost of the treatment will be considered later. As regards rate of 
work, under average Ceylon conditions 50-100 acres can be dusted in a day, 
according to the weather conditions, lie of land and accessibility of rubber 
from paths and roads. 


Results 

I intend to consider the results obtained by the sulphur dusting under 
three headings %— 

{ft) Foliage. 

(^) Bark Renewal. 

{c) Yield, 

I shall be referring almost entirely to results obtained on Kandanuwara, 
and wih constantly be mentioning a dusted field and a control (undusted) 
fie^ The comparisons drawn will mostly concern the year 1931, I must 
point out, however, that the dusted field has been treated in two successive 
years: in 1930 with moderate success and in 1931 with greater success. 
The results must, to some extent, be regarded as cumulative and due to the 
two s^sons’ treatment. 
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Foliage 

Under this heading there is no new inlormation to disclose, but I will 
briefly summarise the results reported in various publications. 

The photographs circulated provide good ocular demonstration of the 
striking difference in the appearance ot two adjacent fields on Kandanuwara 
Estate, one of which was dusted during the wintering season of 1931, and 
the other left as a control. It will be noted that the foliage of the dusted 
field appears, from a distance, to be almost normal, while the trees in the 
control field arc as bare as if a normal ‘ winter ‘ were in progress. A closer 
examination at the time these photographs were taken would have revealed 
that in addition to most of the trees being completely bare of leaves, dieback 
of twigs and branches was prevalent in the untreated area. In the dusted 
field defoliation had been largely prevented, but ' secondary ’ attack of 
the mature or half-grown leaves, causing spotting or distortion, was fairly 
severe. 

As an additionl means of judging and demonstrating the results, tho 
foliage of ISO trees in each field was examined and classified according to 
' Oidium ’ attack. The results showed 

(1) That the proportion of trees classed as severely or completely de¬ 
foliated had been reduced by the treatment from 56 per cent, in 1929 to 9 per 
cent, in 1931, whereas in the control field the corresponding figure had risen 
from 51 per cent, to 76 per cent. 

(2) That the proportion of trees in the dusted field in which leaf-fall was 
absent or very slight was 80 per cent, as compared with 13 per cent, in the 
control field. 

In considering these results it must be borne in mind that the observa*' 
tions were made at the time when there was the greatest contrast between 
the two fields. From about June to November ‘ Oidium,’ although not be¬ 
coming entirely passive, loses some of its virulence, and the trees are there¬ 
fore able to recover to a great extent. Owing, however, to the dieback 
already referred to only a thin crown of foliage is formed. 

To summarise the results as far as foliage is concerned, we may say that 
the effect of the sulphur dusting has been to keep the leaves on the trees. In 
the control field as high a proportion as 76 per cent, of the trees are severely 
or completely defoliated in addition to their normal ‘winter,’ and the tax on 
the food reserves is reflected in a severe dying back of the twigs and 
branches. 


Bark Renewal 

In order to determine whether the improved foliage in the dusted field 
was accompanied by a relatively increased rate of bark renewal, measure¬ 
ments were taken in November, 1931, of the thickness of 8 months’ renewing 
bark of a representative number of trees in the two fields. It was found that 
the average thickness of bark in the dusted field w^as nearly 40 per cent, 
greater than in the control field. Such a result, of course, is not unexpected. 
The leaves are the tree’s factories of food substances, and decreased meta¬ 
bolic activity, and therefore a decreased rate of bark renewal, is a natural con¬ 
comitant of severe abnormal defoliation. As the result of the sulphur dusting 
the leaves have been maintained on the trees, and in this area, therefore bark 
renewal can proceed at a normal rale. 

The yields are kept from ten 16-tree plots in each of the two fields 
(dusted and control), the plots being arranged so that as far as possible every 
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portion of each field is represented. The fields are tapped on alternate days 
by the same tapper, so that the personal tapping factor is eliminated. The 
sum of the yields of the ten plots in each field is assumed to be representa¬ 
tive of the yield from the field as a whole. The latex from each plot is 
brought in separately and weighed, and the average rubber content for each 
field is calculated from weekly trial coagulation. 

In order for the figures to be as clear as possible I will express the 
yields throughout as lbs, of dry rubber per acre. This figure is calculated 
from the plot yield and the known avei*age stand of trees per acre in the 
two fiields. 

In 1930 the yield per acre of che dusted field was 426 lbs., and of 
the control field 487 lbs. In 1931 the yield of the dusted field increased to 
454 lbs., and that of the control decreased to 384 lbs. This gives a nett 
increase of the dusted field as compared with the control of 131 lbs. per 
acre* 

A comparison between the 1930 and 1931 yields, however, is not alto¬ 
gether a fair criterion of the benefit due to the sulphur dusting since the 
treatment was carried out in 1930, albeit with only moderate success. It is 
unfortunate that yield records previous to 1930 were not kept, but a certain 
amount of information can be obtained from the estate figures for yield per 
acreof the two fields concerned. The last complete year before the experi¬ 
ments were commenced in which the estate figures are available is 1st 
July, 1928 to 30th June, 1929. A comparison of the 1931 yields with those 
for the year 1928-29 indicates that the sulphur dusting has been responsi¬ 
ble for a nett increase of 221 lbs. per acre. This figure, however, must be 
accepted witli a certain reserve since the estate yields from the control field 
cover an area of 44 acres whereas only about half this area is represented by 
the experimental plots. Although the comparison is not strictly valid we 
may, I think, safely conclude that a gain in yield of the order of 350-200 lbs. 
per acre is directly attributable to the stdphur dusting. 

The terms ‘ nett ’ or ‘ comparative gain ^ are perhaps misleading. I 
must point out that the yield of the dusted field has not actually shown a 
material improvement but has merely been maintained ; the * comparative 
gain’ in yield results from a serious decrease of the undusted area. The 
magnitude of this decrease is shown by the fact that in 1928-29 the yield per 
acre was 600 Ihs. as against only 384 lbs. in 1931. 

The comparative increased yield in the dusted field occiu'S mostly during 
the three or four months immediately following the wintering period. This 
is to he expected if any direct correlation between foliage and yield 
exists. In any area the yield, of course, falls during the annual * winter’ but 
under normal circumstances it recovers during March and April when the 
new foliage has matured. This is the state of affairs in the dusted field, 
but in the control field the new foliage is thrown off by the disease and 
the trees are as bare or barer in March than at any time during the * wbter*. 
Tins the yield, instead of recovering, is still further depressed and only re¬ 
covers when' Oidtum ’ becomes less virulent. It is as if the noimal wintering 
period lasted four instead of two months, the recovery, in addition, being 
much slower, 

I will now turn to the cost at which these results have been achieved. 
The cost of the treatment in 1930 was about Rs. 7 per acre, and in 1931 

II per acre, the figures being inclusive of sdl charges. If we take the 
1931 results as being due to the two $eas<ms’ treattnent, the total cost is 
Rs, 18 per acre, msd it is clear that the extra yield of lSO-200 lbs. per acre 
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will more than cover this cost. It must be pointed out, also, that since an 
area of only 30 acres was treated, all costs are proportionately high. 

It is important to note that although the control field has been subjected 
to severe abnormal defoliation since the wintering season of 1927 the yield 
only began to show a serious decline in 1930. This is probably in part due 
to the beneficial effects of restriction in 1926-28. It follows that estates 
which have experienced severe attacks for the past two or three years, but 
whose yields have as yet shown no decline, must soon expect a shortage in 
crop unless control measures are adopted. 

The comparative figures I have given for the year 1931 are very striking, 
and it is necessary to emphasize the fact that the results have been obtained 
from only two years' yield determinations. Although there is no reason to 
suppose that an equal benefit to yield will not be evidenced in 1932, it would 
be somewhat rash to draw any vital conclusions until the work has been 
carried out for some years. 


Discussion 

We have now shown that on a very severely affected estate: (1) the 
foliage and bark renewal of an untreated area shows a serious deterioration 
which is followed after about four years by a sharp decline in yield, and (2) 
that by means of sulphur dusting the general health and yield of the trees can 
be maintained at a normal level. What, then, is the significance of these 
results from an economic viewpoint to any particular estate ? In other 
words under what circumstances should an estate contemplate sulphur 
dusting ? 

The consideration of this question is, of course, greatly complicated by 
the present depressed state of the rubber market. Most of the areas which 
are severely attacked are at the higher elevations where tea is probably a 
more suitable crop than rubber. When it is realised that these estates will, 
in the future, be competing against yields of 1,000 lbs. per acre and more 
with bud-grafted material, it seems doubtful whether the tapping of such areas 
will ever become a permanent paying propositioji, If it is believed that 
these areas will ever again be tapped profitably then sulphur dusting should 
undoubtedly be undertaken. 1 have shown that not only is the debilitation 
due to the disease prevented, but that the extra yield obtained after two 
years’ treatment covers the cost thereof. 

These remarks refer to the most severely affected areas. With regard 
to estates where defoliation is less serious our conclusions have to be modi¬ 
fied : a greater time will elapse before the yield begins to decrease, and 
correspondingly, a less striking response will follow the sulphur dusting 
treatment. One can only say that the advisability or otherwise of adopting 
control measures is mainly dependent on the future trend of the rubber 
market. 

It is fortunate that on the great majority of estates in Ceylon Oidium, 
though present, causes little damage, and I hope and believe that the condi¬ 
tions on such estates are unfavourable to prolonged activity of the fungus. 
In these circumstances sulphur dusting need only be regarded as a prophylactic 
measure whose adoption would only be justified by an increased virulence of 
the disease. 

In order for sulphur dusting to be fully effective it would be necessary 
for all adjoining estates in a severely affected locality to undertake the 
treatment. Should the results of further experiments in conjunction with 
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an improvement in the state of the rubber market indicate the advisability 
of adopting control measures, some form of co-operation would be 
desirable. 

There are many details connected with the sulphur dusting treatment, 
and with the disease itself, to which I have not referred. I have come here 
not only to talk m:yself, but to hear your 'views on the subject, and I shall, 
theiefore, be very glad to answer any questions or to discuss any point which 
needs amplification, 

—^ The Timeh oi Ceylon^ Mail Edttion ’ of February 22^ 1932, 


: o: 


PROTECTIVE TEA DUTY 

EFFECT OF 2d, PER POUND. 

BY Jambs Harpur. 

{Commissioner ioi the United Kingdom of the Indian Tea Cess Committee,) 

As much conflicting opinion is likely to exist regarding the necessity and 
the effect of a protective duty for tea, the subject offers scope for review. 

Utilising the Report of the Imperial Economic Committee on Tea, whose 
facts, figures, and statements are impartial and incontrovertible, one finds 
that the retained imports of tea in the United Kingdom in recent years 
were 


(In millions of lb.) 
Empire Foreign 





total. 

total. 

Total. 

1921 

... 


... 380-2 

32-6 

412-8 

1926 

... 

... 

.. 346-1 

64-8 

410-9 

1930 



... 367-3 

85-7 

453-0 


Empire 

per¬ 

centage 

92*1 

84-2 

81-0 


These figures themselves clearly prove the necessity for a protective 
duty, and particularly so when one reads in the same report that within the 
Empire enough tea is produced to satisfy the requirements of the whole 
British Empire and that Empire countries are capable of producing much 
larger quantities. This should be sufficient to dispel any fear of a protective 
duty resulting in any perceptible increase of price to the consumer. 

The Economic Committee’s report emphasises the significance of the 
fact that practically all foreign tea is now used for blending with Empire- 
grown tea; consequently, assuming that a protective duty of 2d, per lb, 
simply atre&led the increase in the imports of foreign tea, one finds that the 
increase in price would be 2d, on 5 lb. of blended Empire and foreign tea. 
Individually, this would cost the consumer less than 4^. per annum because 
the^ retained imports dmded between the 45,000,000 inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom works out at less than 10 lb. per head. 

A pound of tea makes approximately 220 cups; even supposing we 
continue to import 85,000,000 lb. of foreign tea, the additional cost of a 2d, 
protective duty for Empire-grown would consequently be 2d, for 1,100 cups. 
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Indirect Benefits. 

In practice, it is expected that the imports of foreig:n tea would drop to 
half or quarter the present figures, and, consequently, the duty would cost us 
about Id. per head pei annum, or less. Even if the imports of Dutch tea 
were reduced to this extent, it is improbable that the price of Empire tea 
would advance to any extent. 

Even if it were ^d. per lb., the cost to the consumer would, in all pro¬ 
bability, not increase at all, as the distributing trade have ample margin 
between wholesale and retail prices to absorb this slight increase. 

A 2d. protective duty for Empire-grown tea, while so infinitesimal, would 
tend to reduce imports of foreign tea, and help to bring prosperity to an 
Empire indUvStry in w^hich about ;^7(),OOO,(JO0 of British capital is invested 
and 1,500,000 British subjects are employed. 

In addition, such prosperity would bring substantially increased revenue 
to the British Exchequer in the way of income and super tax; also relief to- 
unemployment in this country because of the increased orders for machinery 
and stores required by Empire tea-producers in the case of each commodity, 
at a policy which will be common to its producers wherever in the Empire 
they are situated. In many cases this has already been accomplished. 

So far as the Imperial Conference is concerned, the organisation expects 
these memoranda will prove of very great value by providing the delegates 
with an agreed statement of the policy favoured by the producers of most of 
the important foodstuffs in the Empire. 


HOW WE DAMAGED AN EMPIRE INDUSTRY 

The appeals of the Empire tea-producers for protection have not fallen 
on stony ground. Each day their case continues to find ardent supporters. 
Under the above heading the Evenhi^ Siavdard of London in an ^itorial 
on January 20, stated : 

The manifesto issued by Empire lea-producers should give us all material 
for serious thought during the next few weeks. It will be remembered that 
in his last Budget, in 1929, Mr. Churchill made a hid for popular gratitude by 
sweeping away the tea duties. 

His action was criticised at the time on 1 wo grounds. It was pointed out 
that it was unfair that the tea-drinker should be relieved of the obligation to 
contribute to the revenues of the vState while the drinker of beer or spirits 
was still obliged to contribute so much. But the further and even more 
serious objection was made that the abolition of the tea duties meant the 
abolition also of one of the few measures of Imperial Preference that have 
found their into our fiscal system. 

Subsequent experience has maintained the validity of the objection. 
There are new areas of the earth’s surface being brought under tea-cultiva¬ 
tion. Some of them are in Java and Sumatra. Some of them are in 
Nyassaland, Kenya, and Uganda. The question arises, whether we desire 
to encourage new cultivation inside the Empire or outside it, and whether we 
want to expose the already-established tea-gfower in India and Ceylon to the 
pressure of new foreign competition. 

The latest figures indubitably show that the result of the abolition of the 
tea duties has been to give a fillip to foreign production. The Board o£ 
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Trade returns disclose the facf" that in December, 1930, our imports of 
foreign-grown tea increased by almost IJ million lb , while our imports of 
Empire tea fell by 2 4 million lb. Thus the foreigner is getting a larger share 
of the smaller market. It is small wonder that Empire tea-planters regard 
the Java and Sumatra production as a real menace to their future prosperity. 

This shows what happens when Imperial Preference is removed, for 
there can be no mistaking the trend of the figures. Its effects where it is 
still in being are no less striking. Before the war we imported from Empire 
sources only about 2,000,000 lb. of unmanufactured tobacco, or about one- 
eightieth of the foreign supply. Last year they had risen to 31| million lb., 
and were approaching one quarter of the foreign supply. In 1913 our 
imports of Empire wines were less than a million gallons—about one- 
thirteenth of our imports from foreign sources. Last year they were nearly, 
one-third. 

These facts are eloquent. They not merely tell us an important truth 
they also cry aloud insistently for recognition, 

—The Horn'* and Colonial Mail, 2P-I-1932, 

-: o :- 

CHEAPER SHOES FOR INDIA’S MILLIONS 

CALCUTTA FACTORY 
(By A Special Correspondent i) 

Mr. Thomas Bata, the Czechoslovakian millionaire shoe manufacturer, 
who recently visited Calcutta, has an ambition which is without doubt 
unequalled by that of any other person in India. His aim is to educate 
300,000,000 people whom he estimates do not use footwear of any sort into 
buying shoes 1 

This would seem to be a herculean task but Mr. Bata has the courage 
of his convictions and, if his plans mature then India ha.s the prospect of an 
almost entirely new industry. If rumour is correct, Mr. Bata intends to 
manufacture shoes with canvas uppers and rubber soles and place them at 
very cheap prices on the markets throughout India, now mainly stocked with 
Japanese makes. 

It is understood that during his Calcutta visit Mr. Bata inspected 
several sites suitable for the building of a large factory, which would have 
an enormous output and eventually chose a site comprising about 17 bighas 
and now occupied by the Katiarkul oil mill, about ten miles from the city. 
He has secured a lease for five years, with the option of purchase at any 
time during that period. 

Should ha proceed with the project, there can be little doubt that 
unemployment in the shoe trade will be considerably lesseneS. Japan has 
beeh dumping in India cver-increasing quantities of cheap shoes which, 
costing alx)ut twelve annas and retailed at Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-12, according to 
quality and si^e, fonnd a ready market with the poorer class Indians. 

Import Fiotjres 

So successful have the Japanese been in this sphere that Canada, which 
formerly supplied quite a large number of this type of shoe, had been 
practically driven from the market. The following figures of the number of 
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shoes imported annually up to the end of March illustrate the increasing 
hold Japan has obtained in the shoe trade :— 

1926^1927 ... 1,915,000 1929-1930 6,761,000 

1927- 1928 2,773,000 1930-1931 ... 10,921,000 

1928- 1929 ... 3,320,000 

For the last nine months of 1931, the ixuports were 7,304,000. 

Indian manufacturers of leather shoes looked on in despair while the 
market for the shoes which they could not make for less than Rs. 3 A or 
Rs. 3-12 per pair, was steadily being imdeimined. Hopes of a heavy 
protective duty did not materialize and each succeeding year saw more and 
more workers unemployed as sales decreased. The canvas shoe had taken 
popular fancy by reason of its cheapness and Japan was unchallenged. 

While it w^ould be an exaggeration to state that the leather shoe 
industry in India is irretrievably doomed, it would nevertheless be no 
mis-statement of fact if it were said that the canvas shoe has come to stay. 
The leather industry may go through still more troubled times but on its 
waning prosperity, this other wdll undoubtedly arise, giving work to 
countless people who are now^ without employment. 

It has been left to Mr. Bata to show the way, but others will of a 
certainty follow in his train, and lay the foundations of an industry which 
should grow with great rapidity. 

Chinese Competition 

Another prominent factor is that Chinese resident in India control 
practically 75 per cent of the trade in the cheaper variety of shoes and that 
there is now a distinct probability that India will take more of its share in 
prodhction and consequent wage-earning than has ever been the case. 
Indian enterprise ought in course of time, to successfully compete wdth the 
Chinese and when it is reckoned that the shoe trade in Calcutta alone is 
worth Rs. 1 crore annually, of which the Chinese have by far the lion’s 
share, the economic effect may be easily imagined. 

It is understood that Mr. Bata has also acquired a factory site in 
Singapore and has been considering the possibilities of buying a rubber 
plantation.— Siaiesmati, 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Cultural Methods for Overcoming Disease 

The Editory * The Planters^ Chronicle ’ 

C. No. 113/1932, DATED 29th February 1932 

Sir, 

With reference to * a Correspondent ’ note in the Planters^ ChronckU^ 
volume xxvii, No.^ 3 entitled * Cultural methods for overcoming disease ’ 
wherein my name is mentioned as making attempts in this direction, I wish 
to point out that, after the appointment of a special Scientific officer for tea, 
coffee and rubber, this work passed into their hands. 

Yours, etc., 

Agricultural Department, S. SUNDARARAMAN, m.a., la.s., 

Coimbatore, Government Mycologist. 

February 29i 1932. 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 
I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 


Maik 


Pkgs 


(A) TEA {Weeks endiug 
Thursday^ Febriiafy 
11 and 18y 193 ; es‘ 
pecttvely). 


(a) Anamalian — 

Thay Mndi 
Pachaimallai 
Anal Mudi 
Mukottu Mudi 
Thoni Mudi 
Nalla Mudi 
Anal Mudi 
^Sholayar - 


(A) Kan an Devans-- 

Guderale 
Thenmallay 
♦Yellapatty 
♦Chuadavurrai 
♦Surianalle 
♦Cliittavunai 
Sotbupatcu 
•Cbundavuirai 
Vagavurrai 
♦Upper Surianalle 
Do. 

♦Grahamsland 

♦Chokanaad 

♦Periavun^ai 

♦Gundtimallay 


(c) Nilgirts^ 

♦Prospect 

Do, 

Chamraj 
Rob Roy 
Glendale 
Brooklands 
♦Craigmore 
Brooklands 


Prior 


1 


126 

30 

66 

240 

234 

180 


132 0 
83 0 


I 


84 

90 

108 

78 

48 


18 . 1 


132 

102 

120 

54 

96 

180 

156 

274 

240 


Average prices obtained foi tea. 


11 

10 . 

m 

lOi 

10 




18) 


H 

n 

H 

Oi 

0 \ 

0 

Hi 

11 

11 

114 

m 

iOi 

10 

10 


( 11 ) 

( 11 ) 

(U) 

(H) 

(18) 

1 ( 11 ) 

( 11 ) 

(18) 

( 11 ) 

(H 

(11, 

( 11 ) 


234 I 1 
222 1 
126 , I 
26 1 
144 , 0 
96 * 0 
192 1 0 
84 0 


4i '(18) 
^ ( 11 ) 
H 1 ( 11 ) 
{ 18 ‘ 


lOf 

10 } 

10 

10 


( 11 . 
(is: 
(11; 
( 11 ) 



Week 

J anitary 

January 

District 

ending 

1 to 

1 

to 

Feb 11, 

Feb. 11, 

Feb 11, 


1932 

1932 

_ 

1931 


5. d. 

i. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

N. India 

0 IO'2'I 

0 

10 26 

1 

1*42 

S. India. 

a 0 9*49 

b 0 

10*78 

c 1 

1*76 

Ceylon.. 

0 11*74 

1 

1*43 

1 

4*61 

Java 

0 7 GS 

0 

7 91 

0 

9 92 

Sumatia. 

0 7*03 

0 

7-24 

0 

10*47 

Nyassa- 

0 7*21 

0 

7*13 

0 

9*20 

land. 






Total.. 

d 0 10'13 

e 0 

10*77 

. ■ 

{ 1 

1*77 


Week 

January 

January 

District 

ending 

Feb. 

1 to 
Feb. 

1 to 
Feb. 


18, 1932 

18. 

1932 

IS, 

1931 


s, d. 

r. 

d. 

5 

flf. 

N. India. 

0 10 10 

0 

10 24 

1 

1 08 

S India 

^0 9*62 

lA-O 

10 64 

n 

1*58 

Ceylon,. 

0 11*83 

1 

1*20 

1 

4*45 

Java ... 

0 7 34 

' 0 

7*81 

0 

9*G2 

Sumatia 

0 6*93 

0 

7 19 

0 

10-3f 

Nyassa- 

,,, 

0 

7*13 

0 

8-16 

l an d. 






j Total... 

-—. 

/■ 0 10-04 

k 0 

10 67 

/ 1 

l-.'iS 


N»B .—The number of packages on which 
the South Indian averages aie based is 
given below :— 


9,463 

96.403 

5,810 

92,622 


42,505 

568,576 

48,315 

661,336 


< 39,028 

f 566,637 
/ 42,435 

I 652,U6 


(B) RUBBER.- 


The London * Spot' Quotation foi Plantation 
First Latex Cripe on Tuesday, March 8, 
1932, was %\d, 

London Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, March 5, 1932, were 65,4^ 
tons, a decrease of 464 tons on February 
27,1932, inventory. 

Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, March 5, 1932, were 60 2^ 
tons, an increase o! 420 tons on February 
27, 1932, inventory. 


* Where Invoices are not sold or only part sold, the pricfes bid are taken in 
calculating the averages. 
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I. The London MsaViQt—iCmiivtued) 

(C) COPFEE- 

London Prtces (seven days ending February 14, 19S2,) 

Distiict 

B^gs 

s d. 

Grades 

Coorg-- j 

Sidapur .. , 

so 1 

113 2 

1,2, 3, PBandT 

Faith 1 

77 1 

99 3 

1, 2, PB and T 

Coriingabetta ... 

98 

107 0 

Do. 

Mysore’- 




Billigiris 0. K. .. 

45 

131 0 

Extra, 1, 2, and PB 

Shevaroys — 




Vanguard 

106 

108 10 

Extra, 1, 2, 3 and T 

Bonaventure 

43 

o 

o 

<M 

Extra, 1, 2,3, PB and T 


IL The Madras Market 

Cvrrmi on Thursday, March 10, 1932 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to ns through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co. :— 

Planting ,—Little interest has been shown since we last wrote and the number of 
transactions reported in Planting scrips has been negligible. Air Mail reports from 
London view very pessimistically any hopes of Rubber Restriction, Some of the cheaper 
rupee scrips have small buyers but holders are generally unwilling to sell, Malankaras 
have been wanted at up to Rs, 16. The prospects of Empire Preference Teas appear 
definitely better, but so far little interest has been shown in this section, Vellamalais 
have been offered at Rs. 8 and lower while United Nilgiris Debentures have been chang¬ 
ing hands at around Rs* 90. 
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in. The Colombo Market 


(Issued by the Colotnbo Brokers' Associatimi). 


TEA.—The quantity catalogued on March 1, 1932, totalled 1,591,117 lbs. 
Nuwara Eliya AND Maturata. The very small selection comprising fine invoices 
met with strong suppoit and realised full rates. High Grown Teas Quality was 
again very attractive. There was good competition for all grades and prices were 
generally dearer, with the exception ota few thin liquoiing Broken Pekoes which were 
somewhat difificult of sale. Medium Grown Teas, The market was irregular, but teas 
with improveed quality and color sold well. Otherwise there was an easier tendency. 
TjOw Grown Teas. The strongest feature of the sale was the demand for Broken 
Orange Pekoes, which advanced from 3 to 5 cents, although prices fell away to some 
extent towards the close of the Auction. Pekoes were barely steady, while other low 
growns were well competed for at about last rates. Fannings and Dusts were firm to 
dearer. 


South Indian leas in Auction of February 23, 1932, obtained the following prices 


Estates 


Total lbs. Average 


Kanniamallay 14,730 

Do, 18,840 

Madupatti 13,644 

Nettimed 6,696 


1-08 

1-06 

82 

65 


RUBBER.—The 124 tons offered at the Auction held on February 25, 1932, was of 
rather poor quality. There were very few buyers interested, and all grades met with 
very poor competition. Contract quality Sheet sold at 11| cents although some lines 
obtained an extra Jlh cent. Fair and Off sorts showed declines of §th of a cent and were 
in slight demand. There was very little Crepe on offer, for which 13^ cents was offered 
—this being a decline of a ^ cent on last Auction price. Off and Mottled sorts were 
neglected and were |th of a cent easier. There was a fair competition for good Brown 
Scrap Crepes at a 1 cent drop but Dark and Black sorts were dull and were gth of a 
cent down. There was not much Scrap on offer, which was a half cent cheaper. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

Febritmy 21 ^ 1932 to March 5, 1932 {inclusive) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Total 

Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Total 

2. Kalthuritty . 

3‘82 

N.R. 

N.R. 

22. Naduvattam . 

0*10 


0*10 

la Arundel ... 

3*83 

... 

3*88 

23. Nilgiri Peak.. 

0*17 

N.R. 

N.R. 

4. Koney 

2*98 

0-20 

3*16 

24. Cocmoor 

0*53 

0*03 

0*56 

65 Aneikolam... 

4'74 

0*09 

4*83 

25. Kotagiri 

0*60 

0*07 

0*67 

8. Twyford ... 

4-13 

N.R. 

N.R. 

26. Ootacamund 

0*28 


0*28 

9. V’periyar 

3*99 


3*99 

27. Yercaud 

0-6S 


0^65 

10, Kalaar 

4*29 

N.R. 

N.R. 

29. Devala 

0*17 

N.R. 

N.R. 

11, Chittuvurrai. 

2*14 

o 

o 

2*21 

30. Devarshola 

1 

_ 

0*90 

12. Bodi’kanur 

2*26 

•»* 

2-26 

31. Calicut 

1 ~ 

N.R. 

N.R. 

13. Cochin 

... 

«•» 

... 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 

I 



14, Mooply 


N.R. 

N.R. 

33, Vayitri 

... 

f 

... 

15. Pachaimalai. 

0-24 


0*24 

34. Manantoddi,,. 




16, Mttdis 

1*72 

0*63 

3*75 

35. Billigiris 

t 0-72 


0*72 

17. POI,D4CHIE 


... 

... 

43. Merthisub’gey 

1 ... 

N.R. 

N.R, 

19, Karapara ... 

... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

46. Mangalore . 

1 



21. Nilambur ... 

... 

••• 

... 

47. Madras 

j 0*69 

... 

0*69 


N, R. No Return received. 
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EDITORIAL 


X^ERY few orders have been received in response to the notice appearing 
^ in oiir Editorial of the 13th February, and although the Index is 
complete, we cannot execute present orders until we are 
certain that no more bound volumes will be required. We 
therefore remind our readers that the price of this volume 
is Rs. 5 to members and Rs. 10 for non-members of the 
Association, postage extra, and we should be very much 
obliged if those wishing copies will let us have their orders at the latest by 
the end of March. 


Planters' 
Chronicle 
Bound Volume 
for 1931 


A Meeting of the Executive Committee of the United Planters’ Association 
of Southern India was held at the Coimbatore Club on Monday the 21st 
instant, when amongst other Agenda, the Draft Budget for 
^Meetings 1^32-33 was discussed. 

On the following day, a General Committee Meeting 
was held at the same place when the 1932-33 Budget proposals, as drawn up 
by the Executive Committee, were passed. As full a report as possible of 
the proceedings of this Meeting will be published in our issue of 9th April. 

A N interesting article on this subject appearing on page 168 will no 
doubt raise some controversy amongst our readers, but Mr, S. R. Nara- 
yana Iyer invites attention to a new point of view and 
Tea Drinking makes some helpful suggestions toward improving the 

in India consumption of tea in India, and it would be to every one’s 

advantage if some of our readers will criticize or comment 
on the article in question, any replies to which we should be very pleased to 
publish. 


5 
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NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

An Empire Currency 

As so many nations have gone off the gold standard and with a compa¬ 
ratively small amount of gold exported from India—where it is creditably 
stated there is a thousand millions of gold—it is obvious that the financial 
demand for gold must have already diminished. With gold values at present 
dominating the dollar and franc, some method must be sought for super¬ 
seding the relation of gold to exchange. This would appear to be a compara¬ 
tively simple matter from a financial point of view, but it would also mean 
bringing in all the Dominions, India, our Colonies and Dependencies into 
the financial arrangement. An agreement would be necessary for the issue 
of an Empire currency with the credit of the Empire as the basic security. 
The currency would be called sterling and based on sterling Empire notes. 
This currency would be used for facilitating the inter-trade of the Empire, 
and roreign nations desiring to do business with any unit, would have to use 
this currency. The Ottawa conference gives the opportunity for the matter 
to be considered^ and, if found desirable, to arrange a formula for the pur¬ 
pose of satisfying each unit of the Empire. The proportion of the sterling 
issued to be dlotted would be based partly in proportion to the internal and 
export trade. Each unit would continue its own domestic currency. Such 
an issue would result in Empire sterling taking the place of gold, and the 
British Empire would become the banking house ot many foreign nations, 
which, at least, would result in a most valuable and profitable command of 
money. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

The American ‘ Doughnut ' Tyre 

Many people in the tyre industry will remember the fight which took 
place between high-pressure tyres ami the ordinary balloon car tyre of to-day 
before the latter finally captured the field. To-day in America an exactly 
similar state of affairs exists, for all the leading tyre firms are producing 
tyres with what is called the ‘ doughnut * casing which are intended to dis¬ 
place the present balloon tyre. Although the tyres produced by various 
conipanies vary slightly, they usually have about a thirteen-inch rim diame¬ 
ter, a nine-inch cross-section, and stand about thirty inches high ; the tyre 
is four-ply and is designed to take 10-11 lb. air pressure. These tyres 
developed from experiments on aeroplane tyres and have been tested out 
thoroughly on the road; obviously such a tyre will pass over almost any 
object likely to be encountered without passing any shock on to the car. 
Among the advantages claimed are increased car life, comfort, consumption 
of petrol, and possible mileage without fatigue; in addition, they increase 
the possible speed over rough roads and will grip in any surface, however 
soft; it is also claimed that they eliminate skidding and necessity for chains 
at any time and increase braking efficiency. Since there is no more tread 
rubber actually in contact with the road than in the case of ordinary t^Hoon 
tyres, steering is quite as easy. The construction of the tyre is quite differ¬ 
ent from the normal, being more on the principle of a pyramid with a wide 
base at the beads and the apex at the tread, the base fitting directly on to the 
enlarged hub. Such a tyre is stable at any speed because of the absence of 
any rolling tendency, aiid cornering at high speed is rendered much more 
simple- Equipment manufacturers have already developed suitable types of 
vtticanizers for new type of tyre and tube, and it is confidently predicted 
in America that in a few years* time this type will be standard on all new 
cars.—- India-Rubber JournaL 
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MOTOR VEHICLES TAX 

[We give below the following extrfcvCls fiom the Februaiy report of the Secretaiy of 
the Automobile Association of Soiithein India as being of general interest to Planter 
motonsts in Southern India,] 

The Committee a-ssembled on February 19 and amongst loutine iteniB 
dealt with the following subjects; 

Read and recorded a letter from the Madras Goveninient regietting in¬ 
ability to amend existing rule which requires motor buses chartered for private 
touring to obtain a special permit to run in districts other than the one for 
which a * G ’ permit is held. 

Instructed Secretary to represent to the Government certain anomalies 
that exist in the International Circulation Rules 1931 which, as they stand, 
appear to conflict with the International Convention designed to apply in 
India. 

Read letter from the Madras Government stating that there is no rule to 
allow of a period of grace for payment of motor vehicles tax for vehicles 
under repair for all except the last few days of a quarter, as in the case of 
newly-imported or purchased vehicles. The Committee resolved to pursue 
the matter as the existing rule appears harsh and inequitable. 

Considered a suggestion that the Association should appoint a Consult¬ 
ing Engineer to furnish assistance and advise the members at a fixed fee. 
Secretary was instructed to prepare details for consideration at a later 
meeting. 


Legal Defejsce 

Considered the possibility of instituting a scheme for providing legal 
defence in the lower courts on payment of a flat rate fee. Details of the 
scheme to be worked out for further consideration. 

Read letter from A. A, London on the subject of the Association’s 
affiliation with the Royal Automobile Club, tmder which the A. A. S. I. may 
not introduce members to the A. A., but only to the R. A. C. Records show 
that in 1927 the views of members were obtained and that the majority were 
in favour of affiliation with the R. A. C., the question of members becoming 
Associate Members of the A. A. when on leave being a matter for individual 
choice. This decision still holds good. 

Decided to approach the Government with a view to provision of better 
roads across sandy river beds during the dry season (by use of wire, grass, 
palm leaves, etc,,) and for control of traffic at these places and at submersible 
bridges and causeways during flood periods. 

NoU ; Since the Committee reached the above decision, information has 
been received that the Superintendent of Police, North Arcot District, is 
arranging for police constables to be posted at the Rice and Wenlock Cause¬ 
ways during flood periods to control traffic and prevent extortion by 
coolies. 

The Gudilam Bridge at Mile 113 of the G. S. Trunk Road (Madras to 
Trichinopoly) is closed to traffic till March 15, while the roadway is being 
relaid. A good diversion road is provided, suitable for motors. 
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Bridge Opened 

The Van^sadhara River Bridgfc has been completed and opened for 
traffic. The Kistna Anicut Road was reopened for road traffic on February 
15. 

In my la&t report I staied— I stated, on the authority of a touring member 
—that the road from Chitaldrug to Harihar could only be negotiated by motor 
cars at 10 mile^ per hour. The Superintending Engineer, Shimoga, through 
the Chief Engineer of Mysore vState, has objected to this statement in the 
lollowing terms : 

* I have travelled on this road recently and found the road in fair con¬ 
dition (^except a few portions; for a major portion of its length and it takes 
only 25 minutes to travel 9 miles (173 to 161) between Harihar and Devangere, 
2 hours to travel 40 miles (164 to 124) between Devangere and Chitaldrug 
with comfort. Other motorists who travelled on this road have told me that 
they have taken this time.’ 

The District Board President has taken up the question of speeding up 
repairs to Tanjore district roads which were damaged during the floods of 
December last. 

A wide scheme ot development and improvement ot roads in H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions is in progress and the opening up of a motor route 
Lo Nagpur and the north is a popular demand. However, the unbridged 
Tungabhadra and Kistna Rivers in the south and Godavery and Wardha 
Rivers in the north of the Dominions will necessitate resorting to the railway 
for some time to come. Efforts are being made to improve and speed up the 
facilities for transporting motor cars by rail over the rivers mentioned. 

No important change in the Motor Vehicles Taxation Rules have yet 
occurred, though it is understood that the Legislative Council have some 
points for consideration dunng its present sessions. 

One thing is apparent, that there will be no reduction in taxation, or 
easing off of the rules, unless the public make it quite clear that there is a 
popular demand for revision. Every motorist with a grouse should now 
raise his voice, and raise it loudly. The press is the best place to make 
these grouses public and it is hoped that a series of letters will shortly appear 
in the popular dailies. Please see that your particular complaint is fully 
aired in support of action that is being taken by various public bodies. 

Derelict Cars 

Many cases have come to notice where owners of derelict motor vehicles 
have been or are being prosecuted for non-payment of M, V. tax. In many 
of these cases the vehicle concerned became permanently unusable before 
April 1,1931, but the licensing authorities maintain that the registered owner 
remains liable to pay the tax until the registration is cancelled. The accuracy 
of this daim has been contested by the A. A. S. L as the rule requiring can¬ 
cellation of registrations did not come into force till November 23,1931, 
The Government has not yet communicated its decision, but one or more 
cases haveffieen dismissed by magistrates on this ground, where proof that 
the vehicle was actually and permanently unusable on April 1,1931, was 
produced. 

The number of members to take advantage of the favourable terms 
offered by the Association’s official insurers is increasing steadily. A 
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reduction of 10 per cent, on the net premium, increased rates of ‘ No Claims 
Bonus * and a free personal accident benefit are not to be lightly disregarded. 
Let the A. A. S. 1. advise you on motor-car insurance matters, and tell your 
friends how they, too, can get these benefits. 

During the month 23 new members were added to the register. How¬ 
ever, 13 names were removed from the register, 11 having resigned and 2 
left India or otherwise became untraceable. On February 29 the membership 
totalled 922 of whom 98 were cycle members. 

Information has just been received from Calicut that a broken 3-span 
culvert between Chalot and Aichur on the Mercara-Cannanore road has not 
yet been repaired and that early repair is unlikely owing to lack of funds. 
Through traffic on this road has to take a diversion road Anjaracandy, or 
proceed from Mattanur to Cannanore via Tellicherry. The former is not a 
good road though it can be negotiated by a very careful driver* Ordinarily, 
the longer diversion via Tellicherry is preferable, though there is one ferry 
on this route. 


-: o :- 

SAVING TEA 

The tea industry in India and Ceylon lives in constant dread of going 
the ruinous way of rubber, unless steps are taken early to arrest its further 
decline. One obvious palliative will be restriction. But the futility of such 
a couise when it is adopted by only one or two producing countries has been 
proved by past experience. When efforts were made to secure the 
co-operation of the Dutch for a voluntary restriction scheme in 1931 the 
negotiations broke down. British producers, who Imew that the Dutch had 
joined only half-heartedly in the 1930 scheme, then decided to abandon 
restriction and concentrate on other methods of saving the tea industry. 
One way of improving prices was by stimulating the demand and expanding 
the existing markets as well as capturing new ones. For this purpose big 
propaganda schemes were devised or discussed, but this remedy is necessarily 
slow in its application and slower in yielding results. India has conducted 
an advertising campaign for her teas; but the slight expansion of the 
American market it has produced is a negligible factor in widening the 
margin between market prices and costs of production. Ceylon cannot hope 
for much from tea propaganda. She is now being urged to join hands with 
India in a renewed demand for a preferential duty that wiU exclude Dutch 
teas from the British market and give the Empire tea industry a chance to 
recoup itself. At the same time there are indications that the Dutch are 
feeling the pinch and are seeking to initiate negotiations for restriction 
again. They have realised the folly of a short-sighted policy of over¬ 
production, and are fearing that a British taxiS wall against their products is 
now an imminent danger. But how .s restriction move in Java is just 
bluff, and how far it is inspired by a genuine desire to co-operate in saving 
Ihe^ tea industry, it is difficult to say definitely- British producers will not 
be impressed by this belated convet'"*''*! of the Dutch to the value of the 
‘ straightfon\’‘ard method * of restricti^^ ^ When such a policy was unlikely 
to benefit Dutch tea interests in particular, they selfishly refused to adopt it. 
Now that they are hard hit, they talk of co-operation and deprecate 
unilateral action. But Ceylon and India are unlikely to be diverted from the 
intensive propaganda that has been set afoot for securing a preferential 
tariff for Empire teas.— Ceylon Observer^ Weekly Edition^ Fehrmry P, 1932^ 

6 
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NO NEED TO HANKER AFTER LONDON MARKET 

INDIA’S CAPACITY FOR TEA DRINKING 

Coonoor Vakil’s Suggestion to Planters 

CONTRinUTED BY 

Mr. S. R. Naravana Ayyar, B.A. 

Vakily Comoor 

[We publish below the following article, reprinted from The South of India 
Observer of the 13th February, as expressing the point of view of an Indian, regarding 
the capacity there is for tea drinking in India which has hitherto not been fully 
exploited. 

A reply to this article which appeared in The South of India Observer of the 
20th February is also published— 

For over a year I have been hearing many a Tea Planter dolefully saying 
that * there is no sale and that prices are going down. ’ When saying so, 
every one of them was taking the price of tea at the London Market as his 
standard. I am unable to understand this unnecessary dejection and pitching 
one's faith on the idiosyncracies of the London market. When questioned, 
I was told ‘ England is the greatest tea drinking country ' and ‘ it is from 
London that Tea is shipped to other countries to a great extent.' Whatever 
the reasons were for this extreme dependence on the London market, I am 
afraid that the Planters must have a different ‘ angle of vision' hereafter on 
account of the fluctuation of the exchange and other world conditions. Any 
one can say, that the Planters must look to some other country for buying 
their tea, the production of which is growing by leaps and bounds every 
year. 

I know that the Tea Cess Committee at Calcutta has been spending a 
huge sum of money in advertising and pushing the tea trade in America. 
It is plain that here also the same conditions as that of the London market— 
with greater force, being a country outside the British Empire—will affect 
the trade. America can at any time place an embargo on Indian Trade, 
especially with the growing Nationalism of the Indians, who are taking up 
the cry ^ Buy Indian Goods.' As far as I am aware there has been no live 
organisation which has made every one feel its presence in India with the 
object of pushing the sale of tea in India, the country wdth 350 million 
population and where tea is largely grown. 

I know that I will be told that India is not taking much to tea and there 
is no market for same. But is this not begging the question ? 

Blind Neglect 

My point is that the Planters have been blindly neglecting India with its 
startling capacity for tea drinking. If a huge revenue can be obtained 
from the Indians out of intoxicating liquors, to which there have been 
religious, medical, social and political objections, cannot I reasonably argue 
that the taste for tea drinking which has none of these objections, can be 
easily introduced into every home in India ? The Planters book their best 
tea to the London market and wait for the money, sometimes for months, 
and heave a sigh that the trade is not prospering. This predicament of the 
Hanters is not far^ from the state of the foolish housewife, who has been 
crying for ghee with plenty of butter in the pot at home ! Surely, John Bull 
in India is NOT imaginative ! 
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Admitting that the remedy for this slump is in selling tea in India itself, 
what are the methods for same ? In venturing to give the Planters certain 
suggestions I am not attempting to give them a cooked propaganda, but my 
desire is to turn their attention to ‘ fresh fields and pastures new \ 

Of course it will strke every one that the first method is to * advertise, 
advertise ’ in the newspapers. But in India where the newspaper-reading 
public form entirely the town population, such advertisements very rarely 
reach the teeming millions, who live in the villages. Hence, in addition to 
the newspaper advertising, leaflets and posters in various languages, with 
telling illustrations should reach every village in India. The gramophone, 
the theatre, the cinema, and a tea van—a moving tea shop—can aU be made 
use ot There are other numerous methods of pushing tea drinking down 
the * throats of the people,' but in this article my desire is not to give a full 
and detailed programme, but to suggest certain ideas, which can be worked 
out later on by a committee. 

Estate Employees as Advertisers 

The Planters have got a huge population collected from various parts of 
India, working under them and depending entirely on their goodwill for their 
livelihood. But the Planters have never made use of this valuable material in 
advertising their lea, for the very reason, which has been making them look 
to London for their trade. It is not an exaggeration when I say, that from 
the manager of the oflSce to the cooly in the estate, not even excepting the 
contractors and the motor drivers, every one can easily be made into adver¬ 
tising walking machines on behalf of the tea trade. A number of them come 
from parts of India, where advertisements through newspapers can never 
reach with any effect. Hence every one can be encouraged to introduce the 
tea trade in their native places and they can all be rewarded according to their 
capacity in getting new trade. Prizes, bonuses and other inducements will 
do the necessary w^ork in this direction. Moreover, most of the subordinates 
get leave with pay and hence the Planter can almost insist on the 
subordinate doing some propaganda for the lea trade while enjoying 
bis leave at their home. Leaflets, posters, and other hints ought to be 
supplied to these persons and in their own self-interest they will do the 
needful. 

Facilities should be given to every trader and tea shop-keeper for 
increasing their trade in tea. I have seen shops selling tea but the tea is kept 
in one comer and other attractive articles catch the eye and not the tea. 
They do not even place attractive postei s in front of their shops, drawing the 
attention of the public that they aie selling tea. In India, during festivals 
large numbers of people gather from various parts and very rarely is this 
large gathering made use of for introducing the ‘ tea taste,’ so to say, 
During marriages some traders, with their wares, such as new cloths, doDs, 
bangles, etc., visit the marriage house without the least of an invitation and 
make a good bargain, and I cannot see why the tea trader also should not 
see through the same open door every family in India. The other day I saw 
a number of the members of the shoe-making community walking towards 
the tavern in a jolly mood. When they saw me and before I could even 
open my mouth, they began to give me an excuse stating that on account of 
a marriage in the village they were going to the tavern. (I had done 
amongst them propaganda some time ago against drink.) I had the desire to 
tell them to go to a tea shop but I couldn’t, aa there was no known tea shop, 
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where they would be served with decent tea on account of their caste. If a 
tea Planter were to help a member of this community—eveiy one of them is 
spending daily S annas to 1-8-0 in drink,—to open a shop near their village 
vnih good tea, I feel that there would be good sale of tea. Such occasions 
often arise m India, provided one is on the alert for same. 

A Paying Business 

Many Planters may not be aware that a tea shop is a paying business in 
many parts of India. In these days of slump in every trade the tea shop¬ 
keeper is always busy and is making good profits. Yet it is hard to find in 
the bazaars and in the Indian portion of a town in certain parts of India, a 
good tea shop. Moreover, there has been a very bad practice among tea shop 
owners in preparing tea. They have a loose cloth hand-bag, and in it they 
put a spoon or two of tea every time when they want to make a cup of tea 
and the tea leaves are not removed till the bag has become too heavy for the 
hand. Then the boiled tea leaves are taken out and dried and again they 
use these leaves for prepaiing tea ! This method is no doubt very objec¬ 
tionable and injurious to health: but up to this date nobody has taken 
objection to it and the tea shop-keepers are continuing the practice even 
to-day. There should be a campaign against such a practice and the 
offendeis should be prosecuted. If this practice is put a stop to, the 
tea shop-keepers will be forced to buy more tea than they have been doing 
hitherto. 

Often exhibitions of Indian goods are organised and I do not remember 
any occasion wmen the Tea Planters had taken an interest in and have exhi¬ 
bited their wares—Indian Tea—which is purely Swadeshi in every way. So 
much is the ignorance on the subject that people often think that tea is a 
foreign product. In the lasc Civil Resistance Movement there was a proposal 
to boycott even tea at Bombay and then I had to send certain particulars to 
a trader there regarding the coolies employed in a certain estate and the 
benefit derived by the Indian population on account of the tea plantations 
and I asked my friends to make known that tea is a plant, which is grown in 
Indian soil, with Indian coolies and the management only in the hands of 
Europeans. This ignorance of those persons, who wanted to boycott tea, 
was certainly due to the neglect by Planters of the Indian population in 
their campaign of advertisement of tea. Planters should publish statistics of 
Indians employed and articles bought by the Estates made in India for the 
sake of maintaining the Estates, along with the statistics of uncultivated 
lands in India, which they had brought under cultivation. These statistics 
should be given in small pamphlets advocating tea drinking, and not in 
elaborate blue books. 

I think that the above are some of the methods w^hich will certainly 
bring a boom in tea trade in Indi-a. It is for those who are in the trade to 
see whether this campaign in India itself will be of use to them. I cannot 
understand why when in India so large a quantity of tea is being manu¬ 
factured, Ceylon and Java tea should invade the Indian market. I know for 
certain that Ceylon tea is largely used in Bombay even though it cannot 
equal Nilgiri tea in flavour, 

I hope that the Planters of the Nilgiris will consider the above sugges¬ 
tions. I need only repeat that the above are only a few hints and there are 
many other m^ods of introducing the tea drinking habit into India, from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 
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INDIAN TEA AND THE LONDON MARKET 

\To the Editor^ The South of India Ob server 
Sir, 

Mr. Narayana Ayyar is surprised that tea grown in India by labour 
under European supervision is not considered by Nationalists to be an 
Indian product. The explanation is that the capital is mostly British and the 
profits of a tea plantation company are divided among British shareholders. 
The Nationalist is not concerned with anything else. 

100 acres of tea are worth Rs. 8,000 per annum in wages to Indians. 
Around almost every estate small areas of tea are planted by villagers who 
sell the leaf at remunerative rates to the estate. 

In land tax, income-tax and duties on imported goods, these European- 
owned companies, who have developed land which, until recently, the Indian 
would not look at, pay annually huge sums to Government. The Indian 
(who generally prefers to invest his money in loans at high interest, to his 
fellowmen) accepts the benefits of British capital invested in his country, and 
in times of planting prosperity some may be inclined to cast a jealous eye on 
it all. The Nationalist says it is an unholy business and must be rooted out! 

Whatever may have been the case in the past, it is certain that at 
present India is fully supplied, if not glutted, with cheap tea, sold by the 
planter at unremu 4 erative rates in a market where cheapness is the main 
concern. It is believed that India retained last year 10 million lbs. more 
than usual for home consumption and if public opinion insisted on enforce¬ 
ment of the food adulteration acts, this figure might be doubled. These 
cheap teas come across from Calcutta in large quantities. The Nilgiri 
planter, with his higher elevation and lower acreage yield, must sell the bulk 
of his crop where quality and flavour have value in London and (in normal 
times) in Colombo. 

Yours, etc. 

‘X* 

-o - 

AMENDMENT TO THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

ACT (1923) 

NEW GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL 

The Hon’ble Sir Joseph Bhore, the Industries and Labour Member of 
the Viceroy^s Executive Council, recently introduced a Bill to amend the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, which proposes to carry into effect the 
recommendation of the Whitley Commission. The Bill is being circulated 
for public opinion and will not be referred to a Select Committee until the 
summer Session of the Legislative Assembly. The following is a summary 
of the Biirs provisions;— 

1. Widowed daughters and widowed sisters are added to the relatives 
of a deceased workman who may share in compensation. 

2. The tonnage of ships whose crew come under the Act is reduced 
from 300 tons to 50 tons. 

3. The Act is extended to all workmen employed in any capacity as 
specified in Schedule II (to which the Govemor-General-in-Council may after 
notification add persons or classes of persons) who are in receipt of monthly 
wages not exceeding Rs. 300. At present the Act is restricted to all work¬ 
men who are employed either in manual labour or on monthly wages not 
exceeding Rs. 300. 

i 
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4. The existing Act absolves the employer of any liability to pay 
compensation when the accident is dne (a) to specific misconduct on the part 
of the workman, (d) to intoxication, or {c) to wdlful disobedience of rules or 
wilful removal of safety devices. It is proposed to make these exceptions 
inapplicable m the case of fatal accidents. This w^as recommended by the 
'\Vhitle 3 ' Commission. 

5. It is proposed to reduce the w^aiting period in the Act from 10 to 
7 days. This is recommended by the Whitley Commission. 

6 . In place of the existing 14 classes for scales of compensation, 17 
classes are substituted, and the rates are generally enhanced as shown below. 
Except in the last two classes compensation is based on the highest w^age o-f 
the class and not as at present the mean wage. In determining the amount 
of compensation payable the existing basis of calculation of compensation for 
death and for permanent total disablement has been retained. The minimum 
compensation has been fixed in the case of adults for death at Rs.- 6 CX) and 
for permanent total disablement at Rs, 840, while the maximum amounts for 
death and permanent total disablement are increased from Rs. 2,500 and 
Rs. 3,500 to Rs. 4,‘^00 and Rs. 6,300 respectively. In cases of temporary 
disablement in addition to raising the maximum h^f-monthly payment from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 the rate of compensation has been increased in the case of 
adults \vhose monthly w’ages do not exceed Rs. 30 to two-thirds of the 
monthly -wages and in the case of minors to full wages :— 


(<r) Existing Scheditle IV 
Table of a^^mned tt'ages 


Limits Assumed Wages 

Where tue sum anived at by a 
calculation under clause (a) or 
clause {d) of section S is— 


less than 
not leas than 


RS A P RS A p 

9 0 0 

9 0 0 but less than 11 0 0 


11 0 0 
13 0 0 
17 8 0 
22 8 0 
27 8 0 
32 8 0 
37 8 0 
42 8 0 
SO 0 0 
60 0 0 
70 0 0 
SO 0 0 


13 0 0 
17 "8 0 
22 R 0 
27 8 0 
32 8 0 
37 8 0 
42 8 0 
SO 0 0 
60 0 0 
70 0 0 
80 -0 0 


RS 

8 

10 

12 

IS 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

46 

55 

65 

75 

83 


A 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 
0 
0 
0 

5 


p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Scale of Coinpensatio 7 i 


i. Amount of comperisation 

for death of adult. 

ii. Permanent total disable¬ 

ment of adult, 

iii. Permanent partial disable^ 

ment. 


iv. Half-monthly payment as 
compenssation for tempo¬ 
rary disablement of adult. 


Thirty months wages or Rs. 2,500 Whichever 

f IS i j0SS 

Forty-two months w a fires or 
Rs. 3,500. ^ 

A percentage of the amount pay¬ 
able in the case of permanent 
total disablem^t equal to the 
percentage of loss of earning 
capacity caused by that injury." 

Rs. IS ot qiiaiter the monthly 
^ age whichever is less, 
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(d) Proposfd Schedule IV 


Co77tpe7isation payable m Certam Casein 




Amount of compensation for j 

Permanent 
total disable¬ 
ment of minoi 

Half-monthly 
payment as 
compensation 
for temporary 
disablement 
of adult 

Monthly wages of 
the workman injured 

Death of 
Adult 

Permanent ' 
total disable¬ 
ment of adult 


1 

2 

3 ! 

4 1 


5 

But not 

More than more than 






Rs 

Rs 1 

Rs 

Rs 


Ps 

A. 

0 

- 10 

600 

840 

840 

Half bb 
monthly wages. 

10 

— 15 

600 

840 

1 1,260 

1 5 

0 

15 

18 

600 

840 

1 1,512 

! ^ 

0 

IS 

21 

630 

882 ! 

' 1,764 

/ 

0 

21 

— 24 

720 

1,008 1 

i 2,016 

8 

0 

24 

— 27 

810 

1,134 

2 268 

9 

0 

27 

^ 30 

900 

1,260 

, 2,520 

10 

0 

30 

35 

1,050 

1,470 

1 2,940 

10 

0 

35 

- 40 

1,200 

1,680 

3,360 

10 

0 

40 

— 45 

1,350 

1,890 

1 3,780 

11 

4 

45 

— SO 

1,500 

2,100 

4,200 

5,040 

12 

8 

50 

- 60 

1,800 

2,520 

IS 

0 

60 

- 70 

2,100 

2,940 

5,880 

17 

8 

70 

- 80 

2,400 

3,360 

6,300 

20 

0 

80 

— lOO 

3,000 

4,200 

6,300 

25 

0 

100 

— 200 

3,750 

4,500 

5,250 

6,300 

6,300 

30 

0 

200 

.. 

6,300 

30 

0 


7. B*y*the exifjlkif Act‘’thefe is-no provision to 

the compensation payable in the case of a wor3anan-who has been engaged 
tor less than a month before the accident. The Aet now provides that in 
such cases the monthly wages of the workman shall be reckoned as the ave¬ 
rage monthly amount earned by a workman in the same job or in a similar 
capacity duiing the previous 12 months. This is recommended by the 
Whitley Commission. 

8 . The Commission is given power to deduct the actual cost of the 
workmen's funeral expenses up to Rs. 2S and to pay them to the person who 
has incurred them. 

9^ The provisions regarding notice in the existing Act are made less 
stringent. Want of or defects in a notice are declared under the present Bill 
not to be a bar to proceedings if the employer is proved to have had knowl¬ 
edge of the accident from another source* 

10. Notice books are to be maintained by the employer, 

11. The Commissioner is given power to require from employers 
statements legarding fatal accidents to his workmen, and to inform depend¬ 
ents of his deceased workman if it is open to them to prefer a claim for 
Compensation and generally to give them any further information. 

^ 12. The present Act has no provision relating to sub^contracts and the 

amendment provides for the indemnification of an employer by a sub-c^trac- 
tor in respect of compensation awarded against the employer for injuries 
sustained b 3 rthe sub-contractor's vrorkman. 
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13. The Bill gives power to Local Governments to appoint more than 
one Commissioner for one area. 

14. Provision is made to allow an application on the part of the depend¬ 
ents of a deceased workman for the deposit of compensation. 

15. Power is given, by the proposed amendment, to the Commissioner 
to direct an employer to make up what the Commissioner considers an 
inadequate deposit for compensation to a proper amount. 

la Power is given by the amending Bill to a Commissioner to suspend 
the payment of compensation pending the decision of an appeal, subject to the 
distribution of a small sum not exceeding in any instance Rs. 100 in necessi¬ 
tous cases, 

17. Provision is made to arrange for the convenient distribution of 
compensation due under the Act to persons in other parts of the Empire or 
compensation due under British or Dominion Laws to persons in British 
India. 

18. The present Act includes within its scope persons employed in 
branches of industry which are both organised and hazardous. The Whitley 
Commission recommended that the Act should be extended to cover all 
workers in organised industry whether hazardous or not. They therefore 
recommend a widening of the existing classes in the Act and the inclusion of 
W’orkers on plantations. The Act therefore, if amended on the proposed lines, 
will apply to the following persons :— 

(a) Workmen engaged on railways, tramways and motor vehicles plying 
for hire or used for industrial purposes. 

(d) Workers engaged in factories in any kind of manufacturing 
process. 

(c) Workers in mines or in cognate w’ork. 

(d) Masters or seamen of registered ships. 

(e) Workers engaged in loading from or on ships and in cleaning and 
repairing them. 

(/} Workers engaged in the construction of buildings, dams, canals. 

(g) Workers engaged in telegraph or cable laying or repairing. 

(k) Workers in underground sewers. 

(/) Employees in fire brigades. 

(/) Oil or petrol workers. 

(k) Workers employed in blasting or in excavating operations. 

(/) Workers engaged in ferry boats. 

(m) Workers engaged otherwise than in a clerical capacity on all 
cinchona, coffee, rubber and tea estates on which 50 or more persons are 
employed at any one time. 

(ft) Workers engaged in power houses etc. 

(d) Workers engaged in canals, river or lake boats which are wholly 
or in part propelled by mechanical power. 

(p) Workers engaged in light houses. 

19. Certain additional industrial diseases are added to the present Act 
and notifications. They are— 

(a) Benzine poisoning 

(b) Chrome ulceration, and 

(f) Compressed air illness. 

It is estimated that the number of workers at present included 
under the operation of the Act is 4 millions. The amendments promised to 
the Act would increase this number by about 2 millions. 

Manh 16,1932. 


F. E. JAMES. 
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INDIAN TEA IN U,S-A. 

‘ Orange Pekoe * a Misleading Term. 

Despite the fact that leading tea men in the United States agree that the 
term ‘ Orange Pekoe * as carried on the labels of packages of tea in America 
is both deceptive and meaningless, and that its abandonment would be a good 
thing for the trade generally, the appellation persists in use. * India Tea 
Tips,* the official voice of the India Tea Bureau, which is conducting the 
propaganda for Indian tea in America, wonders if the use of the term * Orange 
Pekoe * is because the public has construed the term to mean that the tea so 
designated has the flavour of the orange ? And does its use continue because 
tea men are willing to permit the lie to live, hoping that it might win sales 
for packages on which the term is printed ? We don’t like to think so, but it 
must be true. 

The designation ‘ Orange Pekoe ’ holds no true meaning of quality. Nor 
does it refer to a kind of tea. Those in the trade know that it is merely a 
trade name for one size of leaf resulting from the process of sifting which tea 
undergoes during manufacture. They know, too, that ‘ Orange Pekoes ’ are 
as various as thumb prints . . . that no two are alike . . . that the term is 
by no means a quality connotation. 

It is true therefore that those ‘ Orange Pekoes ’ which do possess quality 
suffer from the use of the description by others which are mere " stalk 
carriers,* and decidedly ‘ poor drinkers.’ 

As a means toward building increased business, why place reliance on a 
misnomer ? Why hope that an ill-conceived term will make up for a lack of 
those things which are required of a qood tea? Merely putting ‘ Orange 
Pekoe ’ on a label hoping that it will turn the trick and bolster sales is a poor 
substitute for intelligent merchandising. 

The merchant who relies on the words ‘ Orange Pekoe ’ to gain a tea 
business, without doing the necessary pushing and merchandising, is simply 
fooling himself. To make tea sell actively, * push ’ is needed. What the tea 
business is suffering from, in this country, is that everyone is trying to livb 
on the existing demand without endeavouring to widen his market. There 
is no packer, jobber, or retailer that cannot do his share to get more consum¬ 
ers for his brand. He cannot expect demand to increase by merely having 
* Orange Pekoe ’ on the label. 

Little Grains of Tea. 

*• India Tea Tips ’ goes on to state:—* Did you know that a pound of tea 
(or anything else) weighs 7,000 grains ? . . . that American tea tasters use 
a weight of 22 grains to a cup in testing tea ? . . , that English tea tasters 
use 43-44 grains for the same purpose ? . . . that 35 grains of tea in a ‘ single 
cup ’ cloth teabag or ball means 200 to the pound ? , . . that when ISO tea- 
bags are packed to the pound, it requires 46*6 grains per bag ? Just about a 
level teaspoonful. 

‘ In a recent United Press Dispatch, a tea taster claimed to have sipped 
one million cups of tea during the last year. Using the regulation weight of 
22 grains to the cup, it would require approximately 3,143 pounds for 
samples. Calculated on the basis of 8 hours, or 480 minutes a working day 
for 300 days in the year, it would require the sipping of seven cups per 
minute, or one cup every 8 J seconds. Anyone who knows what a tea taster 
has to do in the efficient exercise of his job admits that this expert must have 
sipped tea at least once per cup or some 1,000,000 times in one year.’ 

—The Home and Colonial MaiU 12’-2--1932. 


8 
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TEA CROP OF SOUTHERN INDIA—1931 


The following statement shows the total Tea Crop for Southern India 
for 1931:— 

From Anamallais (Coimbatore District) 10,976,328 
Nilgiris (Nilgir: ,, ) 4,958,821 

Nilgiri-Wynaad , do ., ) 5,012,041 

Wynaad (Malabar ) 5,935,255 

Nelliampathies (do 1 36,892 

Total Madras Piesidency ... 26,919,337 


From Cochin 
Coorg 
Mysore 

From Travancore :— 
Central 
Mundakayam 
Kanan Devans 
South 


53,371 

174,362 

296,014 


10,733,917 

869,995 

13,740,251 

2,786,131 

Total from Travancore ... 28,130,294 


Total for South India ... lbs. 55,573,378 


No green tea was made during the year. 


March P, 1932. 


E. L. HILL, 
AssL Secretary. 


--: o :- 

U.P.A.S.L NOTES 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS, LAW (GENERAL; DEPARTMENT 
Dated Fort St* George, the 17ih March 1932 
Prbss CoMMmsriQUE 

It is hereby notified for general information that with effect from the 
13th April 1932 and until further intimation, the Collector of Madras will, in 
addition to the Secretary to Government, Law Department, issue passports 
to all British subjects, Indian or European, and subjects of Indian States in 
subordinate alliance with the British Government, intending to travel to places 
outside the Indian Empire. The Collector will also, in addition to the 
Secretary to Government, Law Department, grant visas on foreign passports. 
Nationals of Foreign Governments with which His Majesty’s Government 
have not agreements for the abolition of British visas, intending to leave 
British India to proceed to any part of His Majesty’s Dominions, or to British 
Protectorates, Protected States or Mandated Territories, may apply for the 
grant of visas on their passports either to the Collector of Madras or to the 
Secretary to Government, Law Department, Stonehouse Hill, the Nilgiris. 
All applications for visas should be forwarded through the respective Consular 
representatives if they are resident in Madras. 

V. N. VISWANATHA RAO, 

Secretary to Government. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 

By courtesy of the Manager of the Madras Branch, we are enabled to 
reproduce the following telegram from the Bankas London Office incorporating 
the results of the last year’s working :— 

* Final dividend declared less Income-tax 5 per cent making 12 per cent 
for the year. 

Amount carried forward ... ... ... ;<S167,000 

,, Written off Landed and House Property Account. ;/^10,000 
Government Securities have been written down to quotations ruling on 
31st December and to meet this depreciation ;^450,000 has been transferred 
from Reserve.’ 


DISTRICT NOTES 

MUNDAKAYAM 

Midutes of the 4th Quarterly General Meeting of the Mundakayam Planters’ 
Association held in the Mundakayam Club on Saturday the 
20th February 1932 at 3-30 p.m. 

Present 

Messrs. R. M. Saywell {Chairman)^ H, B. Maepherson, S. N. Ure, 
B. S. 1. Champion, A. D. Vincent, O. J. Egan-Wyer {Honorary Secretary'), 

Visitor 

Mr. R. A. Taylor. 

Notice callinq the Meeting .—The Honorary Secretary read the Notice 
calling the Meeting. 

Confirmation of Minutes ,—The Honorary Secretary having read the 
Minutes of the Committee of Management Meeting held on the 30th December 
1931, Mr. H. B. Maepherson proposed and Mr. S. N. Ure seconded, ‘ That 
the Minutes he confirmed.’ 

Carried 

Election of Delegate to U, P. A, S, I, General Committee and Budget 
Meeting, —With the permission of the Meeting, the Chairman brought up 
Item No. 4 on the Agenda, before Item No. 3. 

It was proposed from the Chair:— 

' That Mr. H. B. Maepherson be elected delegate.’ 

Carried unanimously 

U, P. A, S, I, Budget 1932-^33, —I'he Chairman suggested that as copies 
of the U. P. A. S. L Budget for 1932-33 had been circulated to all Members, 
the items be run through individually and the Delegate instructed thereon. 
This suggestion was approved and the following instructions given the 
delegate:— 

(1) The Delegate was instructed to ask the Chairman why the one- 
anna subscription for Rubber was put in the Budget and why it was brought 
up, as it was understood by this Association that there was to be no sub¬ 
scription from Rubber during the present state of the Industry. 

(2) To whom does the above subscription apply ? 
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10. Etcropeau !.M,S. Officer for Malabar. —The meeting was informed 
of the joint application to Government by the Chambers of Commerce of 
Calicut, Cochin and Telllicherry and this Association and endorsed the 
Chairman’s action in signing same. 

Satisfaction was expressed with the prompt compliance of Govern¬ 
ment with the application. 

11. U.P.A.S.L Labour Rule If-. —Mr. Hay informed the meeting that 
so far it had been found impossible to arrange a meeting with the West 
Coast Planters’ Association delegates. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Hay for the efforts made and said he 
trusted further efforts would be made to arrange a meeting shortly. 

12. Roads. Proposed from the Chair :— 

‘ That this Association wishes to place on record its appreciation of 
the improvements made to the Chundale-Choladi Bridge section, of the 
Calicut-Gudalur road during recent years, but it wishes to draw the attention 
of the Authorities concerned to the urgent necessity of extending and/or 
rebuilding the existing culverts on this section. In their present condition 
it is the opinion of this Association that they constitute a grave danger to the 
motoring public.' 

Carried umumously. 

The Hon. Secretary was instructed to forward a copy of this resolu¬ 
tion to the Executive Engineer, P.W.D. West Coast Division, Calicut, and to 
stress'in his covering letter the importance of obtaining sufficient funds to 
carry out the work on these culverts during the forthcoming! season, their 
present condition being a greater menace now than when the road was nar¬ 
rower and in poorer condition. 

13. ' District Rates. —The Hon. Secretary infonned the meeting that-he 
had collected details from every estate of the Terms of Employment of 
Labour and Contract Rates. 

After some discussion on this subject Mr. Hay proposed and Mr. Mackay 
seconded— 

* That the draft rates be not circulated but that they be gone into by the 
Committee who will scrutinise same and bring up the matter at the next 
meeting for discussion ’. 

Carried with one dissentient. 

14. Other Competent Bus mess :— 

1. Franchise Committee Questimmaire. —The Chairman explained what 
had been done in regard to the questionnaire and that the Committee had 
dealt with it as the matter was urgent. 

The Questionnaire and the Committee*s answers were then read. 
Mr. Hay proposed that the Committee’s action be approved and they be 
thanked for the able manner in which they had tackled this subject. 

2. (a) Income Tax, House Rent Allowance of Kanga^nes. —Read letter 
dated 6-11-31 from Secretary, U. P. A. S. L 

(b) House Rent Allowance of Subordinate Staff. —It was generally 
agreed that Rs. 2 per month was a fair valuation of bouse rent. The Hon. 
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Secretary was instructed to write the Secretary, U. P. A. S. L, and ask for a 
general ruling to be issued, suggesting the figure mentioned, as being suit¬ 
able, m the opinion of this Association. 

3. Abolition ol Advances .— This question was discussed and it was 
decided to bring the subject up at the next meeting. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting then terminated. 

R. N. W. JODRELL, I. W. FINLAYSON, 

Chairman. Hon. Seeretary. 


o :- 

CORRESPONDENCE 
‘ Fermentation of Coffee ’ 

The Editor, ‘ The Planters’ Chronicle’ 

Dear Sir, 

I enclose a cutting from The Morning Post of to-day’s date. 

Can any South Indian Coffee Bxpeit explain this process of ‘ subjecting 
the coffee to fermentation under water ’. 

If this is not a Fairy Tale, I for one should be glad to know more about 
it as lack of liquoring quality is agiongst the many ills we suffer from these 

days. __ ^ 

. ... .. I.am, Dear Sir, 

Yoyrs etc., 

Devon, . . GODWIN BOWER. 

. Jarsuary 2,6,1932. 

[E^tclosure] 

KENYA IMPROVES HER COFFEE 


Planters Show a Profit 


(Frofn our own Correspondent, Nairobi.) 

The most recent experiment to improve the liquoring quality of Kenya 
coffee, which has established such a well-deserved reputation on the London 
market, consists in subjectii^ the coffee to fermentation under water, and the 
results are most encouraging. 

'Samples of the same coffee treated in this way and under the so-called 
‘ dry ’ process have been compared by experts, and the liquor from the former 
has been pronounced'in'every way superior, being of greater acidity and 
aihogether- better flavour. 

The production of coffee of good liquor has always beai the aim of 
vpfogressive plaolers. imEast Africa.. Such coffee fetches the. highest prices 
ia‘L(Midon, aaidit-is. the preaenL popolaxity eff Ea®ir«-growa East Afriegn 
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coffee and iis excellent quality that have enabled growers to benefit, when 
world-prices for the comtnodiiy are so low, and when America is suffering 
from a glut which has had no parallel since coffee has been grown. 

The season which has just come to an end has been both fortunate and 
unfortunate. Coffee pesLs have been more than usually prevalent and 
destructive, but planters have benefited recently by higher prices, and Lave 
at least been able to show a profit. 

Popularising Quality Teas 

The Editor^ ' The Planters'' Chronicle ’ 

Dear Sir, 

In your last issue, ‘ Seacock,’ alluding to my article ‘ Popularising 
Quality Teas,’ wants to know why I insist on tea being infused in a brown 
teapot and not a silver one. 

The reason is that in most families (certainly in my own), there are very 
seldom two silver teapots. 

My point is of course that after the infusion is complete, the resultant 
liquor must be transferred to another teapot without the tea leaves ; whether 
this teapot is silver or earthenware does not matter so far as I know : but 
what I do know is that, if the tea leaves together with the infused liquor are 
left in the same teapot, your second cup of tea will be tanniny, and your 
third, if you are foolish enough to tempt Providence, will probably give you 
‘ tummy trouble ’ I 

Yet the above is done 99 times out of a lOU ; the temptation is great: 
having infused in the silver tea pot why not serve the tea as it is ? Time is 
going—guests are on the point of arriving-—all nonsense about tJic tea be¬ 
coming tanniny—besides if necessary fresh tea can be made, etc. 

But if in the first instance the tea is infused in the humble brovn teapot, 
all the above does not arise: the silver pot imist be used: the liquoi is 
transferred to it minus the leaves, and all Is well. 

Of course it all boils down to (1) ignorance, (2) laziness: this if the 
silver pot ohly is used. But with the brown pot taking a hand in the game, 
both these are avoided, because the good lady of the house would under no 
circumstances serve her guests and even her family from a brown poL it a 
silver one is available, and she is certainly not going to the trouble of trans¬ 
ferring the leaves from the brown pot to the silver one—too much trouble- 
transferring the liquor only of course is easy ! 

Hence my insistence of infusions in a brown teapot. 

Regarding ‘ Seacock’s ’ query as regards coffee also being better if made 
in earthenware only, I confess my total ignorance. But in France dui'ing the 
Great War, I tasted the best coffee I have ever had anywhere, and the French 
good wives informed me that this excellence was due to the coffee being 
made from start lo finish in earthenware only: also they told me one 
should not * skimp ’ the powder, and that during the final stage salt should 
be added. 

Whatever it was, it was certainly magnificent coffee : perhaps the 
* sauce of the trenches ’ gave one an appetite for it ? 


Yours, etc., 

‘ RED PALMER/ 
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I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 


d 1 
o 

Average prices ootained foi tea 

1 






Week 

J anuary 

Januar\ 

Mark 

I'kgs 

Price 

Cfi 

District 

ending i 
Jany. 28, 

1 to 

Jany. 28, 

1 to 

Jany 2b, 




Q 


1932 

1932 

1931 


(A) TEA {IVeeks ending 
Thursday^ Jamiary 
2Sj and February 4, 
193iiy respectively) * 


(a) Anamallais — 

Thay Mudi 
Nalla Mudi 
♦Kallyar 

Peria Karamalai , 

(^) Central Travancore'\ 

♦Carady Goody 
Knduwa Karnum . 
Araakal 
*lD3imtiUay 

{C) Kanan Devans — 


Gundumallay 
*Yellapatty 
Vagavurrai 
Thenmallay 
Guderale 
Chokanaad 
Pulivassal 
Upper Suriaualle 
*{5111130 alle 
Kalaar 
Munaar 


(d) Nilgirts-- 


♦Prospect ... 

192 

1 Si 

♦Ibex Lodge .. I 

112 

1 Si 

♦Prospect 

108 

1 Si 

♦Woodlands* 

150 

1 Oi 

Pykara Falls 

48 

1 01 

Craigmore 

66 

1 Oi 

Brooklands 

96 ! 

0 llj 

(e) Nilgiri-Wynaad'^ 



Mayfield 

66 

0 llj 


d, 

1 11 

120 I 0 lU 
186 I 0 111 


138 

192 


113 1 1 

114 1 0 

58 I 1 0 

132 I 0 Hi 


114 

150 

78 

54 

72 

162 

41 

84 

111 

78 

78 


8 

51 

S 

31 

21 

2 

11 

n 

H 

Oi 


(28^ 
(28) 
(28) 
( 4) 


(28) 
(28) 
( 4) 
(28) 
(28) 
( 28 ) 
(28) 
(28) 
(28)1 
(28) 


(2S)| 
(28) 
( 4) 
(28) 
(28) 
(28) 
(28) 


( 4) 


'_1 

‘ — 

1 

- 

_1 

1 

— 


s. 

d ‘ 

s 

d 

s. 

d 

N. India 

0 

10 57 1 

0 

10-38 

1 

1 96 

S. India 

a 0 

11*29 

b 0 

11*40 

^ 1 

2-37 

Ceylon .. 

1 

M6 

1 

2 21 

1 

5 23 

lava .. 

0 

7-79 

0 

8 18 

0 

10 57 

Sumatia 

0 

7*12 

0 

7-52 

0 

11-09 

Nyassa- 

0 

6*63 

0 

7*12 

0 

9-47 

1 and. 







Total.. 

d 0 

10 91 

e 0 

1 

11-14 

f 1 

2 39 


Week 

Januaiy 

January 

District 

ending 

1 Feb^ 

1 to 
Feb. 

1 to 
Feb. 


1 4. 

1932 

1 

1932 

1 

1931 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 s* 

d. 

N. India. 

0 

9 74 

0 

10 26 

1 

1 70 

vS Indua 

§ 0 

9*76 

b 0 

11 IS 

1 il 

2 04 

Ceylon.. 

1 

0-00 

1 

176 

1 

4 89 

' Java ... 

0 

7*16 

0 

7 96 

0 

10 30 

' Sumatra 

0 

6-73 

0 

7-30 

0 

11-02 

Nyassa- ! 



0 

7 12 

0 

9 38 

land. 







Total... 

/O 

9-92 

k 0 

10 90 

/ 1 

2-10 


MA*.—-The number of packages on which 
the South Indian aveiages are based is 
given below *— 


6,913 
£6 348 
4,040 
94,592 


28,102 
377,581 
33,042 
472, U3 


26,284 

381,224 

33,685 

473,770 


(B) RUBBER.- 


The London ‘ Spot * Quotation foi PlantaUou 
First Latex Crepe on Tuesday, February 
23, 1932, was 3r\^3^. 

London Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, February 20, 1932, were 67,314 
tons, a decrease of 510 tons on February 
13, 1932, inventory. 

Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, February 20, 1932, were 59,614 
tons, a decrease of 260 tons on Februaiy 
13, 1932, inventory. 


* Where Invoices are not sold or only part sold, the prices bid ar^ taken in 
calculating the averages 
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IL The Madras Market 

Cttrrcnt on Thursday, February 25, 1932 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co.:— 

Planting,-—Th\^ section has again remained dull and from an investor’s point of 
view enquiry has been practically negligible. At present the investing public is 
generally interested in Industrial and Banking shares and we fear it will be some con¬ 
siderable time before money is attracted to planting scrips Only one or two isolated 
transactions could be reported, while a line of United Nilgiri Tea Ordinaiy changed 
hands at Rs. 70, at which price there were still further buyers. Deva-^hola Teas are 
making a final call of Re. 1 on their shares, and on this news small sellers appeared in 
the market at around Rs fi. Other lea shares were generally unchanged. Rubbers 
generally were idle although there are small buyers of Cochin Rubber at Rs, 4^ : 
Malankaras continued to be wanted at Rs, 16 with no sellers. 


in. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Associaimi), 

TEA.—The quantity catalogued on February 16, 1932, totalled 2,006,839 lbs. 
NuwAitA ELiY.k AND Matujrata, Some fine invoices were on offer and full prices were 
paid. High Grown. Quality was again very good and attracted keen competition. 
Leaf grades showed a further advance whilst broken grades sold much on the level of 
last prices. Medium Grown, Where improvement in quality was noticeable rates 
were dearer but all descriptions sold well. Low Grown. There was a better demand 
for all grades. Broken Orange Pekoes advanced from 2 to 3 cents and Broken Pekoes 
and Pekoes mus^ be quoted fully firm. Orange Pekoes were irregular and easier. 
Fannings and Du.sts Fannings were generally dearer whilst Dusts met with much 
better support. 

South Indian 7'eas in Auction of February 9, 1932, obtained the following prices 
Estates Total lbs. Average 

Kanniaraallay ... 12,792 95 

RUBBER.—There was only a very small quantity of Standard rubber amongst the 
112 tons offered at the Auction held on February 11,1932. The demand was poor and 
very iriegular for piactically all grades. Tnere was a fair competition for Contract 
quality Ribbed Smoked Sheet at Ilf cent- this being a half cent cheaper than last week. 
Fair and Off sorts were not in such demand, and were |th of a cent cheaper and inferior 
quality was neglected and showed a drop of fully H cents. Contract Quality Crepe sold 
at 13| cents—this being a drop of half cent, and Off Crepe showed a similar decline. 
Mottled sorts, however, were very difficult to sell and were about H cents cheaper. 
Theie was a very poor competition for all grades of Scrap Crepe, Brown sorts being a 
cent cheaper, and other sorts showing drops of from Ho i of a cent. There was again 
only a small quantity of Scrap on offer, good sorts being about i cent down and Dark 
and Earth sorts about f cent lower. 


RAINFALL STATEMENT 


r\* reports received, there has been no rainfall throughout the Planting 

Districts, except at the following stations:— 


Chlttavurrai 

Mtmjamullay 

Cochin 

Ootacamund ... 


Week ending 
13-2-1932 (in inches) 


0*12 


Week ending 
20-2-1932 (in inches) 
0*06 
o 0*01 
0*88 
0*02 
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EDITORIAL 

\ CCORDING to the latent advices from London, there are growing signs 
that Britain has passed the worst of the economic crisis. During the 
first week of March, a greater volume of business was trans- 
^^^Iradc^ acted in the Stock Exchange than at any time since 1929, and 

Pontion furthermore orders for over 5 million worth of goods were 

booked in the textile section of the British Industries Pair 
which is bound to have an immediate effect on employment in Industrial 
areas. 


Attendances at the British Industries Fair have shown an increase of 50 
per cent compared with the previous year, and seventy-nine countries were 
represented, of which Denmark led with 955 buyers: as a result of the huge 
orders received in the White City section, increased factory space will be 
needed whilst thousands of operatives will again be employed in every 
section of the textile trade. 


Altogether with the good news for the ship-building industry that the 
Cunard Company expect to restart work in April on its huge £, 0 million 
lin^, best week’s business since 1929 has been concluded with every 
indication that a turn in the depression has been reached, and brighter times 
are ahead. 

5 
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Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1931 



RS A P 

RS A P 


RS A P 

Income and Expenditure 



Cash with Messrs. 


account— 



Harrisons & Cros- 





field, Ltd.— 


Balance at credit: Janu- 





aryl, 1931 ... 

753 15 5 

... 

On Deposit account. 

400 0 0 

Deduct Excess of Expendi¬ 



On Curient account. 

3.38 5 0 

ture over Income: Janu¬ 





ary 1 ,1931/December 31, 





1931 

15 10 5 






738 5 0 





738 5 0 


738 5 0 


Examined with vouchers and found 
correct. 

(Sd ) C. P. E. HICEIE, 
January 26 y 2932, 


Quilon, January 25, 1932, 
(Sd.) L. J. T. POLGREEN, 
Honorary Secretary, 


Mr. E. C, Sherman seconded the proposal which was carried unanimously 
with a vote of thanks to Mr. Hickie for auditing the accounts. 

Tea Expo7't Duty—Adulterated Although placed separately on the 

agenda, as these formed two of the subjects to be brought forward at the Sri 
Mulam P. A., it was decided to discuss them under the next item. 

Subjects for Sri Mulam. —The various Delegates read the represent¬ 
ations which they proposed to bring before Government at the Sri Mulam 
P. A. These were fully discussed and it was unanimously decided that one 
of the subjects of the South Travancore P. A. (abolition of Tolls) should 
be withdrawn as in the opinion of the meeting such abolition would not-be in 
the interests of the community in view of the probability of heavy motor 
taxation being imposed in its place as in the Madras Presidency. The 
delegate from the South Travancore P. A. agreed to refer the matter back to 
his Committee and, subject to their approval, to withdraw the representation- 

Subsc7'ipiion for 1932 was fixed at Re. 1 per member, 

OHice-Bearers for 1932, The Chairman proposed that, before the election 
of Office'^Bearers for the current year was proceeded with, hearty votes of 
thanks should be given to the gentlemen who had represented the Planting 
community in the Travancore Legislative Council and that a vote of thanks 
should be given to the Honorary Secretary for his work during the past 
year. 

This was carried xinanimously. 

The following Office-Bearers w^ere elected for 1932 
Chairman —Mr. Eric Hall (South Travancore P, A.) 

Vice-Chairman —Mr. E. C. Sherman (South Travancore P. A.) 
Houoraty Secreiary~yLts L. J. T, Polgrcen. 
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]Mr. Polgreen infotmed the meeting that he was going on six months’ 
leave at the end of the curient month and suggested that Mr. Hickie be 
asked to act as Honorary Secretary during that period. This was agreed to 
and Mr. Hickie expressed his willingness to act. 

There being no other business, the meeting then terminated with votes 
of thanks to the Chair and to the Quilon Club Committee for the use of the 
room. 

(Sd.) L. J. T. POLGREEN, 

Hon* Secretary* 


-: o :- 

NILGIRIS 

Minutes of a General Meeting of the Nilgiri Planters’ Association held at the 
Coonoor Club, at 3 p.ni. on March 11, 1932. 

Present: 

Mr. C. L. Greig {Chairmayi)^ Col. L. L. Porter, Messrs. F. Cooke, 
L. G. Elkington, W. A. Cherry, R. N. C. Grove, J. B. Vemede, L. P. Lake, 
W. E. Forbes, A. H. Mole, K. J. H. Mackenzie, A. N. Hearn, E. G. Fennell, 
C. Vemede, P. Cameron, J. P. Waldeck, H. S. Cameron, B. G. Windle and 

S. H. Deoxi (Honorary Secretaty)* 

1 . Notice calling the Meeting was read. 

2. Minutes of the last Meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

3. Acccunts. —Proposed by Mr. H. S. Cameron and seconded by Mr. 
J. B. Vemede ‘that the Auditor’s Fee for 1930-31, and the Bangalore 
Delegate’s Fee for 1931 be passed.’ 

Carried 

4. Estates' Subscriptions — Arrears* —Proposed from the Chair. 

(1) Somerdale Estate.—U.P.A.S.I. should be asked to write this off. 

(2) Erinkadu Estate.—The N.P.A. should take action against this 

estate, subject to their Lawyer’s advice. 

Carried 

5. AboHiio7i oi Advances* —Proposed from the Chair * that this Meeting 
is of the opinion that total abolition of advances is not practicable, but that 
the Labour Department should not he asked to issue or collect cash advances 
of more than Rs. 10 per head, and that inter-District rules should be amend¬ 
ed so that not more than Rs. 10 can be collected in respect of any one cooly, 
excluding any reasonable advance given for Cumbly and Rail fare ’— Carried 
—with 2 dissentients, who considered that this sum of Rs. 10 should include 
Cumbly and Rail fare. 

6 . Election of Delegates to General Commit tee* —Proposed from-the Chair 
‘ that the Standing Committee be asked to furnish Delegates.’ 

Carried unanimously 

7. Motor Vehicles Taxation* —Proposed from the Chair ‘ that this 
Meeting endorses the letter on this subject sent to the U.P.A.S.I. by the 
Committee, and considers that U.P.A.S.L should be asked to send a deputa¬ 
tion to His Excellency at once with a view to impressing upon Government 
the immediate necessity for taxing non-mechanical vehicles, or failing this, 
the immediate return to Toll-Gates under the old system, and requests that 
this matter should be discussed, if possible, at the General Committee 
Budget Meeting on the 22nd instant.* 

Carried unanimously 
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8 . Reorganisation of U.P,AS.L —After discussion it was proposed 
from the Chair ^ that it is agreed that no radical reorganisation of the Con¬ 
stitution of the U.P.A.vS.I. is necessary/ 

Ca rried unan tm ousty 

Any othe) business. 

{a) Nilgiri Coffee Mark.—It was decided to wait for Mr. Langley’s 
answer to the Committee’s letter written him on this subject. 

{b) Letter read from the Central Travancore Planters’ Association re 
ail District Associations sending a cable to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
requesting the re-imposition of a preferential duty on tea. The Meeting 
agreed, by a majority, with the Committee’s reply to the C.T.P.A. declining 
to send a cable from this Association. 

{c) Letter read from the Secretary U.P.A.S.I. re the S.LP.B. Fund, 
appealing for outstanding subscriptions to be brought up to date. 

Recorded 

(d) Letter read from the Honorary Secretary. Nilgiris Branch, 
European Association, requesting support from the Planting community in 
the matter of furthering recruitment for the Auxiliary Force amongst its 
members— recorded, after an appreciated appeal made by Colonel Porter and 
the Honorary Secretary. 

{e) Letter read from the Divisional Engineer Telegraphs, Bangalore, 
stating that it has been decided to postpone consideration of the scheme to 
extend the Kotagiri Service till 1933-34 owing to financial stringency. 

Recorded 

(/) Letter read from Colonel Brock regarding a proposal to place a 
tomb-stone over the late Mr. Fletcher Norton’s grave at Bangalore, and 
collecting subscriptions for this purpose. 

Recorded 

10 . A vote of thanks to the Chair, and to the Honorary Secretary, 
Coonoor Club, for the use of the room, concluded the Meeting. 

C. L. GREIG, S. H. DEAN, 

Chairman. Honorary Secretary. 


ANAMALLAIS- 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Anamaliai Planters’ Association 
held at the Anamaliai Club on Monday, 14th March 1932, at 3 p.m. 

Present: 

Messrs. B. Johnson (Chairman), A W. F. Mills, E. E. Ranicar, A. V. 
Danagher, G. Stevens, G. R. Simpson, B. Henney, R. Walker, J, H. Ireland 
Jones, A. C. Cotton, J. Hatton Robinson, J. F. Sampson, B. D. Darkin, 
A. R, Jack, C. Wynell Mayow, C. W. Hickson, E. V. Hammond, J. C. 
Blackham, E. N. House, R. V. Hankin, J. L. H. Williams, G. B. Reade, 
T. Davenport, H. H. Stuart and C, F. Clark (Honorary Secretary). 

. Notice calling the meeting was taken as read. 
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Comirmatio,, oi Minutes of the following meetings were 

oonfimied:— 

Excraordinary General Meeting held on 19th October, 1931. 

General Committee Meetings held on 2nd November, 1931, 16th 
November, 1931 and 20th January, 1932. 

Mr. Sampson asked that the Association's memorandum of views on the 
Report of the Whitley Commission, and replies obtained from District 
Associations on the copies of the discussion rc the Abolition of Advances, 
circulated to all Associations, should be tabled. Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to forward copies to all members. 

Election oi Nexc Mcvibers.--']lh& following gentlemen were elected 
personal members of the Association:— 

Mr, N. B. Cockman ... Proposed by Mr. Darkin and seconded by 

Mr. Blackham. 

Mr. N. Cottrell ... Proposed by Mr. Darkin and seconded by 

Mr. Blackham. 

C, P. A, S. L General Committee Meeting on 22nd March, 1932 ,—Meetmg 
discussed and gave to Delegates their views on the Agenda for the above 
meeting. 

Provident Under paragraph 7 of the Rules and Regulations of 

the Fund the question of the U. P. A. S. I. being responsible for all charges, 
Taxes, etc. was raised, with special reference to liability for Income-Tax. 
Meeting considered that information was desirable on the charges, Taxes 
etc. covered by this paragraph. 

It was the opinion of the meeting that subscribers to the Fund should be 
eligible for full benefits of the Fund after 10 years* service, always aDowing 
for the usual penalty clauses. 

Sports C/i^^.—Meeting approved of the payment of expenses incurred in 
connection with the Madras Rugger Tournament. 

Draft Budget, was agreed to, and the resolution being put forward by the 
Central Travancore Planters' Association, which was not clear to members, 
was left to Delegates for further information. 

U,P*AE-L Re-organization Proposals ,—The Chairman explained to 
meeting the position in regard to these proposals and it was agreed to 
support, in principal, the scheme put forward by Mr. James and Colonel 
Brock. 

Association Budget for year 1932-33 .—Meeting accepted the recommen¬ 
dation of the General Committee and a Cess of 2 annas per acre, plus an 
additional amount of Rs. 1,500 (approximately 10 pies per acre) on account of 
maintenance of the Pollachi-Vannanthorai Road, to be called up when 
required, was passed for the year l932*-33. 

Temnship Meeting adopted the Draft Budget prepared by the 

Honorary Secretary of the Township Committee, and recommended by the 
General Committee. 

U.P.A.S.L Benevolent Fund .—Chairman pointed out the heavy calls 
now being made on Fund, and informed meeting that members of some 
Associations had increased their subscriptions to the Benevolent Fund. 
Members prepared to augument their subscriptions were asked to advise the 
Honorary Secretary. ^ The Chairman also said that the Association had 
again 100 per cent of its members subscribers to the Fund. 

Labour Ruk No. /.—To replace the existing Rule, the following was 
proposed by Mr. Clark and seconded by Mr. House:— 

* Twke Admmed Coolies .—In cases where two or more Estates have 
claims on the same cooly, preference will always be given to the Estate 
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whose maistry has first advanced the cooly claimed, and that Estates will 
have the choice of getting the cooly or having his debt repaid. 

In cases where no agreement is reached as to which Estate has prior 
claim, documentary evidence will be taken before any verbal acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

Documentary evidence older than two jears or unwitnessed will not be 
considered, and if a satisfactory agreement cannot be reached between the 
claimants, the cooly or coolies in ciuestion must be returned to, or remain on, 
as the case may be, the Estate on which he first worked until he has 
completed his contract with, or is finally paid up by, that Estate, which must 
not be for a longer period than one year.’ 

Meeting discussed the proposed alteiations to the rule and the following 
amendment was put forward .•— 

Proposed by Mr. Ranicar and seconded by Mr. Sampson,— 

1. Coolies under advance to any one Estate, going to the low 
country and coming up to another Estate within twelve 
months of the date of their departure from the Estate for 
which they were originally advanced, shall be handed over, 
or, if agreeable to both Managers, their advances paid up; 
the final decision resting with the Manager ot the Estate 
first advancing. 

When the first advance has been recovered, in cases where the 
coolies b^ve been handed over as above, they shall be 
returned or their second advance paid up to the Estate to 
which they came up secondly, 

3. If a longer period than twelve months has elapsed, the second 

advance shall be recovered first and afterwards the coolies 
shall be handed over, or their advances paid up to the 
Estate which originally advanced them. 

4. Any balance pay earned by coolies on the second Estate to be 

handed over with the coolies. 

5. An> balance there may be on the first Estate after the debt to 

that Estate has been worked off, to be handed or\’er to the 
second Estate. 

6. In the event ot two advances having been made in the village, 

that proved to be the earlier date shall have prior claim. 

7. In the case of twice advanced coolies, an Estate continuing to 

employ those for a longer period than one month, after their 
debts to It have been cleared, shall be responsible for the 
debt to the other Estate, should they bolt before the 
procedure as above laid down has been carried out. 

8. Always provided that the Manager of the Estate, having the 

prior claim to such coolies, advises the Manager of the 
Estate having the second claim, of the coolies having bolted 
within one month of their doing so, the Estate having the 
prior claim to such coolies shall not be held responsible for 
the debt to the second Estate, should its own claim not 
have been fully worked off- 

9. No advance under Rs. 5 shall be considered. 

10. An Estate taking over coolies from another Estate is answer- 
able for any proved claim under these rules from a third 
Estate always provided the first Estate is notified by the 
second Estate of any such claim. Otherwise the second 
Estate shall be liable. 
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IL In all cases, documentary evidence is to be accepted 

betore verbal acknowledgement, i.e. Documentary Evidence 
ofc advance or debt i e. pro-note, agreements, Check-Roll or 
acknowledged advance in the presence of a European, p 7 ior 
to claim* 

12. En the case of bolters claimed from a gang whose Maistry is 
absent from the Estate, a period of two months be allowed 
to elapse during which time evidence can be collected and 
should the Maistry not return within this time, the Managers 
concerned shall settle the claim on evidence available. 

Further discussion resulted in the following amendments :— 

Proposed by Mr. Sampson and seconded by Mr. Robinson :— 

* Proposed that the proposal and amendment now before the 
meeting, be referred back to Managers for further discussion 
at a later date.’ 

Proposed by Mr. Jones and seconded by Mr. Walker :— 

‘ That in view of probable legislation in the near tuture on labour 
matters generally, Rule I should be left as it stands for the 
time being.’ 

On IMr. Jones’ amendment being put to meeting, it was declared carried. 

Em'opea^i Associatio?i, —Mr. Mills—Anamallai Representative of the 
European Association—informed the meeting of recent work of the Madras 
Blanch of the Association. Mr. Mills again stressed the importance of all 
Europeans becoming members of the Association. 

Accomits, —Meeting sanctioned the writing off of the following debts to 
Association:— 

RS. A. P. 

John Richmond & Co. ... ... 4 0 0 

Anamallai Taluk Board ... ... 4 8 0 

Correspondence 

Factory Act, —Letter from Mr. James, dared 9th March 1932 re Amend¬ 
ments to Factory Act, was read to meeting, and Honorary Secretary 
instructed to ask Mr. James that the proposed amendments should be based 
on the usual clauses of Insurance Companies’ Fire Policies. 

Bridle Contents of a notice, dated 11th March 1932, intimating 

a 10 per cent cut in the amounts now allowed by Government for the upkeep 
of Bridle paths and the iVIonica-Kalianapandal Road was communicated to 
meeting. The cut was accepted and Honorary Secretary instructed to obtain 
a schedule of the roads. 

Toizmkip. —The Chairman read to meeting his letter to Mr. Napier, 
dated 11th Febraary 1932. Meeting agreed that all legal expenses incurred 
by Mr. Napier in defending case arising from his carnying out the work of 
the Association should be met from the Funds of the Association. 

Elecimi oi Hmiora^y Secreiary.—yiT. C. F. Clark, having resigned on 
his proceeding on home furlough, Mr. B. E. Ranicar was elected Honorary 
Secretary. 

The Chairman expressed his keen appreciation of the good work done 
by Mr. Clark during the year, and the meeting heaitily wished him a 
pleasant holiday and safe return. 

ERIC JOHNSON, C. P. CLARK, 

CAairman^ Honorary Secretary, 
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I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 


Mark 


(A) TEA (Weeks ending 
Thursday, February 
25 and March 3, 793J, 
respectively ), 


( a) Anamallais — 
Mukottu Mudi 
Thay Mudi 
Peria Karamalai 
Thoni Mudi 
Auai Mudi 
♦Stanmore 
Nallacathu 
Nalla Mudi 
Kallyar 


(b) Central Travancore\ 
Fairfield 
Pattumalay 
Ladrum 
Granby 
Arnakal 
Munja Mullay 
Gleam ary 
Fairfield 
Dymock 


{c) Kanan Devans— 
Upp. Surianalle 
Surianalle 
*Upp. Surianalle 
♦YeUapatty 
*Chattamanaar 
Chundavurrai 

(d) Nilgirts-^ 
Prospect 
Ibex Lodge 
Pykara Falls 
Rob Roy 
Woodlands 
Brooklands 
Bhawani 
Glendale 

(e) Nilgiri- Wynaad-- 
Wood briar 
Seaiortli 
Mayfield 
Seaforth 


Pkgs 


Price 


! 5 . d. 


294 1 

282 1 
186 , 1 
2S2 1 

162 I 1 

162 I 0 

96 I 0 
306 I 0 
50 0 


84 0 
96 0 

114 I 0 
75 , 0 
30 0 

96 I 0 
120 I 0 
91 , 0 

66 I 0 


132 

78 

122 

180 

102 

84 


162 

114 

42 

46 

258 

90 

54 

150 


62 

164 

102 

114 


15 
li 
OJ 
Oi 
Oi 
Hi 
115 
Hi 
10 ; 


IH 

115 

lU 

11 

11 

101 

105 

loi 

10 


Oi 

Oi 

Hi 

30} 

10 } 


7 

55 

0 

11 } 

Hi 

10 } 

lOi 

10 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


(3 ) 
(3 

I. 

( 25 ) 
(3 ) 
(3 ) 


(3 ) 
(25) 
(25) 
(3 ) 
( 25 ) 
(3 ) 
(25) 
(25) 
(3 ) 


(3 ) 
(3 ) 
(25) 
(3 ) 
(3: 
(3 ) 


0 11 } 
0 13} 
0 10 ’ 
0 10 


(3 ) 
(7 ) 
(3 ) 
(3 
(25) 
(3 ) 
(25) 
(3 ) 


,(3 ) 
( 25 ) 
(3 ) 
(3 ) 


District 

Week 
ending 
Feb. 25, 
1932 

January 

1 to 

Feb, 25, 
1932 

Januan^ 

1 to 

Feb 25, 
1931 

N. India 
S. India 
Ceylon.. 
Java .. 
Sumatra, 
Nyassa- 
land. 

5. d, 

0 1075 
a 0 9‘00 

1 010 

0 7*99 

0 6*97 

0 6*92 

y, d. 

0 10*30 
b 0 10*49 

1 1*07 

0 7 84 

0 7*17 

0 7*09 

5. d. 

1 0 79 

c 1 1*12 

1 4*25 

0 9 28 

0 10*03 

0 9*11 

Total.. 

d 0 30-51 

e 0 10*65 

/I 1*24 


Week 

January 

January’ 

District 

ending 

1 to 

1 to 

March 

March 

March 


3, 1932 

3, 1932 

3, 1931 



d. 

[ 1 

s. d. 

s. d. 

N. India. 

0 11*47 

1 0 10*42 

1 0*49 

S India 

go 9*85 

h 0 10*39 

il 0*93 

Ceylon... 

1 

1*00 

1 1*06 

1 4*08 

Java ... 

0 7*82 

0 7*54 

0 9*04 

Sumatra 

0 7*42 

0 7*19 

0 9*84 

Nya&sa- 
1 an d. 

0 6-74 

0 6*99 I 

0 8*85 

Total.., 

/ 0 10-95 

k 0 10 68 

/ 1 0*95 


JV.F,—The number of packages on x^?hich 
the South Indian averages are based is 
given below :— 

a 4.965 b 53,280 r 49,712 

d 88,788 750,124 f 748,886 

g 10,104 h 63,384 / 53,002 

; 97,437 k 847,561 / 837,610 


(B) RUBBER.- 

The London * Spot * Quotatioo for Plantation 
First Latex Crepe on Monday, March 21, 
1932, was 2\d* 

London Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, March 19, 1932, were 65,014 
tons, a decrease of 107 tons on March 
12, 1932, mventory. 

Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, March 19, 1932, were 60,922 
tons, an increase of 146 tons on March 
12, 1932, inventory. 


•• Where Invoices are not sold or only part sold, the prices bid are taken ini 
calculaiing the averages. 
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I. The London M&xket—iCmitvmed) 

(C) COFFEE- 

London Prices {seven days ending February 27,1932.) 

Distiict 


Bags 

s. 

d. 

Grades 

Coorg~~ 






Woshully 

... 

111 

103 

S 

1,2, 3, PBandT 

Mysore- 






Cannon C. M. ... 


81 

133 

0 

Do. 

Waddaegooda ... 


49 

126 

2 

1, 2 and PB 

Barguai A, 


81 

J24 

11 

1,2,3, PB and T 

C. &C. Hirvati ... 


56 

121 

3 

Do. 

M. B. Hone 3 ’vale 

• •• 

89 

118 

8 

1, 2 and PB 

Mockett G. 
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118 

2 

1, 2, 3, PB and T 

YelUkodigi 


78 

116 

2 

Do. 

P. H. Hooli Hundloo 

... 1 

SO 

114 

6 

1 and 2 

Do. 

... ' 

47 

109 

4 

Do. 

Holalu 

... 

33 

103 

8 

1, 2 and PB 

Handi 


49 

100 

3 

Do. 

Bettadmane 

... 1 

1 

46 1 

1 

89 

2 

1, 2, 3, PB and T 


II. The Madras Market 

Cnrrcfit on Tuesday, March 22^ 1932 


The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co.:— 

PLANTING. Local tea shares have remained vsry rjuiet and cmly a few 

isolated transactions can be reported. Forced selling depressed the ^rice of Vellamalais 
to Rs. 7 at which price there are now fair bt^-ers. SeUem of Devasholas Rs. 9 paid up 
appeared in the market at Rs. 5-8-0, but business was difScmt to negotiate. Peria 
RaramaUis closed with buyers at Rs. 23 sellers at Rs 24, while Peermades remained 
unaltered atRs. 16. United Nilgiris came in for strong demand at Rs. 70 but found the 
market bare of sellers^ 

IPudOw-.-News of this Industry has been most depressing and the hopes of rubber 
mtriotion have completely vanished. The price of the raw commodity had felJen 
below id. while in the share market buyers have completely withdrawn. An'/mg <be 
leadlDfi sterling shares Rubber Plantation Investment Trust have dropped 2sh in the 
last 4S houm. the closing quotation being 9r. 9rf. it appears that business in this section 
Will now become more impossible than ever. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF A MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED PLANTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA HELD 
AT THE COIMBATORE CLUB, COIMBATORE, 
ON TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1932, 
COMMENCING AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. C. R. T. Congreve 
„ W. A. J. Milner 
„ R. N. W. Jodrell 
,, A. E. J. Nicolls 
,, H. J. Walmesley 
Lt.-Col. C. H. Brock 
and the following 

Associaiio7is 

Anamalais 

Central Travancore 
Coorg 

Kanan Devans... 
Mnndakayam ... 
Mysore 

NelKampathies 
Nilgiris 

Nilgiri-Wynaad 
South Travancore 
and 

West Coast 
Wynaad 

5 



Present: 

... Chairman, 

... Ex-Chairman, 

I Members of the Executive Committee,. 
... Secretary^ 

Represented by 

Messrs. Eric Johnson and J. H. Ireland 
Jones. 

Messrs. W. A. J. Milner and C. J. Madden, 
Mr. A. E. J. Nicolls. 

„ E. H. Francis. 

„ H. B. Macpherson. 

„ A. E, J, Nicolls. 

„ B.^H. Francis. * , ^ 

Messrs. H. S. Cameron and C. L. Greig. 

„ R. M. Nicolls and A. R. Innes. 

Mr. H. J. Walmesley. 

R. N. W. Jodrell. 
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I'lsiiots : 

Mr. G, L. Winlerbotham, Bombay-Burmah Trading Corporation, Ltd., 
and JSIr. R. W* Levett, Tea Estates India Ltd. 

The Secretary read the Notice of the Meeting. 

The proceedings of the meetings held on 17th and 19th August 1931 
were taken as read and confirmed. 

Provident Fund. Chah^man — The rules of the Provident Funds, as you 
know, have had to be amended so that they would be recognised by Govern¬ 
ment and Income-tax be recoverable and the Executive Committee had gone 
into this. The Rules of both the Indian and European Funds have now 
been approved by the Income-Tax Commissioner and the Funds recognised. 
The General Committee have now to confirm the amendments made, and I 
therefore move the following resolution:— 

‘ That the amended Rules of the European and Indian Provident 
Funds, approved by the Executive Committee and the Commissioner of 
Income-Tax, be confirmed.’ 

Mr. Ireland Jones .—My Association thinks that the length of time for 
an individual to be entitled to receive the full Association’s contribution be 
fixed at 10 years’ service, and that the rules should be amended accordingly. 

Secretary .—The rules were agreed to 7 years ago when the Fund was 
started, and the question was gone into very carefully then. Everybody 
had accepted the Rules and he did not think it was necessary to alter them. 

Chairman. —Mr, Jones, would you wish to bring up a resolution on 
those lines ? 

Mr. Jo7i€S .—If all have accepted it, I do not wish to press for it. 

Chairinan .—The resolution was put to the meeting and declared 
carried. 

UPASI SPORTS CLUB. Chairman —As you know this Fund was wound 
up, and at the last meeting it was agreed that the money should be put in 
Fixed Deposit. At a later date certain small items of expenditure in 
connection with the Rugger Tournament were paid for by the U.P.A.S.I. 
amounting to Rs. 79. The items were spent for the encouragement of 
sports. The Executive Committee considered that this was a fair charge on 
the Sports Club account and should be met by the Club, subject to your 
confirmation, I have received protests that the payment was not in order, 
that the Life Members of the Fund were not consulted, and that in view of the 
resolution that was passed last year it was not in order to pay this amount. 
I ask you to consider this question and decide whether you think the payment 
made against the Sports Club is a fair charge or not. 

Mr. R. M. Nicolh .—This matter was discussed at a meeting of our 
Assodadon and the point that struck my Association most was that the Fund 
was closed by the General Comtait|:ee, and they questioned whether pay¬ 
ments could be made out of it without the sanction of the General Committee. 
It is a matter of principle and nothing else. My Association would be quite 
agreeable to subscribe to the expenses of the tournament. 

Mr. R. N. JadrelL —My Association is of opinion that this should be 
paid. If the General Committee had power to close the Fund and deposit 
the amount, they equally had the right to make payment out of it. He 
suggested that the payments should he confirmed. 

The Chairman proposed 

"(1) * That the expenditure of Rs. 79 in connection with the Madras 
Rugger Tournament, paid from the Sports Club Fund, be con6rmed.’ 

(2) * That the investment in Fixed Deposit with the Imperial Bank of 
India of the sum of Rs. 1,325-1-8 be confirmed/ 
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The resolutions were put to the meeting and declared carried, 

Indian Tea Cess Committee. Chairman, — I think the Anamalais 
iiave a resolution to propose under this heading, and the Central Travancore 
also have something to say. The Anamalai Association proposes : 

‘ That a South Indian Sub-Commictee be formed for the purpose of 
maintaining close relation with the work of the Indian Tea Cess Committee 
in South India.* 

The Secretary then read out a letter which was received from the 
Indian Tea Cess Committee. 

Chairman, —I take it that the Anamalai Association wants a closer 
co-operation with the Tea Cess Committee working in Southern India. 

Mr, C,J, Madden, —My Association would like the U.P.A.S.L to press 
further for this Advisory Committee. 

A discussion then ensued in which Messrs. Francis, Greig, Jodrell, 
NicoUs, Eric Johnson and the Chairman look part. 

Mr. Eric Johnson, —I think we should wait till Mr. Wallace returns from 
Calcutta, so would like to withdraw my resolution. 

The resolution was, by permission, withdrawn. 

Chairman, —Central Travancore wish that the minutes of the Indian 
Tea Cess Executive Committee be distributed amongst the Chairmen of all 
Tea District Associations in South India. 

The Secretary explained that it was after a good deal of trouble the 
LT.C.C. agreed to allow us to have nine copies of the proceedings of the 
Executive Committee of the Tea Cess Committee. Out of these one was 
kept in the ofSce and the balance distributed amongst the members of the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. W, A. J, Milner. —We thought that the LT.C.C. are not aware that 
the Upasi Executive Committee is composed of Rubber and Coffee as well 
as Tea members, and so considered it would be better that the Chairman of 
all Tea Associations have copies as well as members of the Executive 
Committee of the U.P.A.S.L 

It was then decided that the Secretary be asked to write to theT.T.C.C. 
and ask for a few extra copies for distribution to the Chairmen of Tea 
District Associations. 

Permission being granted, the following resolution, proposed by 
Mr. C. L. Greig and seconded by Mr. R. N. W. Jodrell, was put to the 
meeting:— 

* That the U.P.A.S.L request the Indian Tea Association to furnish 
them with a copy of Mr. Milligan’s report on the working ot the I.T.C. 
Committee, as early as possible.* 

Mr. R. N. W. Jodrell. —We request that at any rate the remarks in 
Mr. Milligan’s Report applicable to Southern India be made available 
to us. 

The Chairman put the resolution to the meeting and declared it carried. 

Tea Propaganda in Southern India. Mr. W. A. J. Milner^ in 
moving the following resolution— 

* That the United Planters’ Association of Southern India approach 

the Indian Tea Association, with a view to their seeing that propa¬ 
ganda in India be not hampered, in any way, for lack of funds *— 
said; ‘ I think we w-ere all hoping that the Indian Tea Association, 
London, would agree with the recommendation arrived at last year in Calcutta 
that a portion of the Tea Cess grant for the U. S. A. would be transferred to 
India. The London decision however has been otherwise and it is proposed 
to continue the spending of ;^^S0,000 a year in the U.S.A. on Tea propa¬ 
ganda, Recent advices—including Mr. Johh Still's report on the prospects 
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for tea in U.S.A. and Canada referred to in January Number of the Tea 
a7id Coftce Tade Journal —give grounds for hoping that persistence in 
advertising tea * across the pond * may one day yield definite results, which 
up to date the most impartial critic can hardly admit has been the case. 

‘ But, apait from India, the U.S. A. is the only field in which any results 
on a large scale—however slow they may be in coming—can be expected ; 
and it is to be hoped that the opponents of the Tea Cess Propaganda 
Campaign in U.S.A. who state that the expenditure there is waste of money 
will be proved to be mistaken in theii opinion. 

* As regards India itself, the work of the Indian Tea Cess Committee in 
the past year has clearly demonstrated that a vast untapped market exists at 
our very doors but it is difficult to see at present how such a vast area can 
be exploited to the best advantage without further funds which (as the 
U.S.A. grant is not to be transferred) are not available from those at present 
at the disposal of the Tea Cess Committee. 

‘ What is the best means of supplementing them ? Should the Tea Cess 
be increased, should a sepaiate selling agency with capital raised for the 
purpose be established ; or is there any other better alternative ? 

* It is at least no exaggeration to say that with the present crisis in 
the Tea Industry the solution to this problem is vital to its continued 
prosperity, and the consequences of failure in reaching a solution are only 
too obvious. 

‘ Is the problem really beyond solution ? Can it be the case that the 
great tea industry of India is so devoid of directing and organising pov er 
that it cannot seize the wonderful opportunity the expansion of the Indian 
market offers for putting an end to the present period of depression ? Surely 
this cannot be the case; the Indian Tea Industry we know has at its disposal 
the right men for the purpose and it is only necessary that they should be 
given sufficient of a free hand to organise the Indian Tea Cess Committee 
work on the right lines. There are difficulties we know ; it may be that the 
vested interests (the big distributors) in this country and at home may stand 
in the way; they must be making a very profitable thing of their Indian Tea 
business and a large increase in sales in this country would considerably 
affect their profits (i.e. by lowering prices) but we hope this is not the case 
and that the big distributors will expand their business in this country on the 
scale the Indian Tea Cess Committee work has proved it can be expanded. 

* It is also possible that brokers and blenders and retailers at home do 
not look with favour on the possibility of much larger quantities of tea^ being 
sold in India; they also may be making a very profitable thing out of the 
present market, especially is this so in the case of the blenders and retailers 
of tea, judging by figures given in the report of the Imperial Economic Com¬ 
mittee on Tea. 

* In conclusion, I would only add that we in S. India do appreciate the 
energetic manner in which the Indian Tea Cess Committee has been working 
during the past year; definite progress has been made but we trust that it is 
only a beginning and that nothing will be allowed to stand in the way or 
further progress. The chief difficulty appears to be insufficient funds; it is 
to be hoped it will not be found to be an insuperable one. 

‘ We can only hope that the Tea industry is not rather like the Railways 
at home of whom it was recently said “ Road transport should have been 
anticipated. The Railways should have foreseen what it was capable of 
but no; nothing was done. There were vested interests in the 
way. Men were quite happy where they were; they hated the idea of tack¬ 
ling anything that was new/ 

The resolution was second^ by Mr. C. L. Greig. 
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Chairman, —You have heard Mr. Milner’s very able speech and the reso¬ 
lution which he is proposing. It is the same resolution as was brought up 
at Bangalore last August and passed. It was sent to I.T.A. and acknow- 
Mged and forwarded to London. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried. 

Budget. Chainnan, —Cential Travancore has given notice of a resolu¬ 
tion: 

* That the U.P.A.S.I. general Cess shall be 6 annas per acre for the 
coming season and that further diawings from reserve be made to cover 
expenditure.’ 

Mr. C, J. Madden. —I should like to ask your permission to withdraw 
the resolution altogether in favour of Mr, Jodrell’s resolution. 

The meeting agreed to the withdrawal of the resolution. 

Mr. Jodrell. —My .^ssociation wishes to propose :— 

‘ That the sum of Rs. 60,000 be taken from the accumulated funds of 
the U.P.A.S.I. to cover the Labour Department subsidy and that the propos¬ 
ed rates for this object be deleted from the Budget for 1932-33.’ 

My Association feel that the time has come to reduce the accumulated 
funds to Rs. 1 lakh. The Gross Accumulated Funds amount to approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 4,52,058 of which Rs. 2,41,417 is property and stock, leaving 
Rs. 2,10,641 which is liquid asset. From this we propose that Rs. 60,000, 
which is the subsidy to the Labour Department should be drawn from the 
accumulated funds, and it will reduce the estimated subscriptions by :—for 
Tea 0-6-6 per acre, Coffee 0-3-3 and Minor Products 0-1-9, leaving the 
General subscription to U.P.A.S-I. 0-3-6 for all products. There is no object 
in carrying forward such a large accumulated fund. 

Mr. C ../. Maddest. —My Association second that. 

Mr. Nicolls, —On behalf of Mysore and Coorg I would like to oppose the 
resolution, on two points which I wish to make. The firsc is, this year at 
the present moment the position is not quite as bad as we expected it to be, 
and if we draw this Rs. 60,000, as a matter of principle, it is a most unwise 
step to take. The second point is that although our funds are accumulated, 
there are certain sums earmarked for the three different industries, and coffee 
planters are faced with the possible position of no Scientific station. If or 
when Dr. Coleman leaves Mysore, it is very doubtful whether our Scientific 
Officer would be willing to continue to work at the Mysore Government 
Experimental Station. We shall then be faced with the difficulty of finding 
money to open our own station, and if we are going to draw on our accumu* 
lated funds now, we shall not have money when we require* it. I therefore 
very strongly oppose the resolution. 

Mr, C. L. Greig. —I should like to oppose the resolution. It seems to 
me that the assumption that the accumulated fund is very big is quite wrong. 
My Association is against the idea of drawing on our reserves. It is not 
necessary to draw on reserves, and we very much dislike drawing on 
reserves. 

Mr. Jodrell.—Beemse the reserve is too big we consider that th^ posL 
tion has now arrived that the step may now be taken. 

Mr. Francis. —I agree that the step may now be taken although it may 
not be necessary to take Rs. 60,000. I would like to propose an amendment 
that only Rs. 40,000 is drawn and a proportionate reduction in rates made. 
I would like to propose:— 

* That a sum of Rs. 40,000 or such sum as may be necessary to ensure 
no increase in cess during the coming season, be drawn from reserve and 
used to reduce all subscriptions proportionately/ 

Mr, Eric Johnson ^—I second the ameiidmeufc. 
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The Secretaiy then read the letter he had received from the South 
Indian Association. 

Chainaan .—While we are on the subject I have to ask the Director ol 
the Labour Department to read a note he prepared as reg^ards the points 
raised by S. I. A. concerning the expenditure of the Labour Department. 

The Director then read his note which has been circulated with the 
Executive Committee proceedings. 

J/;. A. E, J. Nicdh .—I wonder whether Mr. Francis would agree to a 
further amendment that the sum of Rs 40,000 to be drawn from the reserve 
as earmarked ror Tea in the accumulated funds. 

A discussion then took place on the accumulated funds when it was 
pointed out that there was onlj^ one accumulated fund and that the money 
was subscribed by all products. 

Mr, G, L, Whiierbothaniy by pennission, addressed the meeting pointing 
out that as a united body representing various products it would be wrong to 
pasb a resolution which was directly against the interests of colfee planters. 

Chairman thanked Mr. Winterbotham for his unbiassed opinion. 

Mr, Fraficis, permission being granted, withdrew his amendment, 

Mr, Greig ,—I should like to propose that the Budget as it stands be 
adopted. 

Mr, Nicolls ,—I second it. 

Mr, Walmeslcy ,—Might I ask whether it is in order. It is a fair 
amendment. 

The Chairman suggested that other minor products be discussed first, 
and then Mr. Greig’s amendment might be taken up. 

Mr, JodrelL —With regard to depreciation on buildings my Association 
wish to recommend that 5 per cent be depreciated instead of 2^ per cent. 

Mr, Walmeslcy ,—I second it. 

Chairman ,—You have heard that the rate of depreciation suggested by 
the Executive Committee is to be raised from 2.^ per cent to 5 per cent. 
This would mean that we would have to find more money if we agree to 
Mr. Jodrell’s amendment. This might amount to over Rs. 3,000 or Rs. 4,000. 
The 5 per cent depreciation is more than is necessary as most of our 
buildings are situated in the low country and not subjected to heavy rainfall. 
The matter should be considerd very carefully as you should also take into 
consideration how you are going to find the extia money. 

After some discussion the foUowing resolution proposed by Mr. Jodrell 
and seconded by Mr. Walmesley :— 

‘ That depreciation on buildings in the budget remain at 5 per cent 
for the season 1932-33' 
was put to the meeting and declared lost. 

Mr, Jodrell ,—I am instructed by my Association to propose 

* That the subscription of Rs. 2,500, paid to the Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion Scientific Department, be continued.’ 

Mr, C, J, Madden ,—I will second it. 

Chairman explained that, although the Committee had only suggested 
it, the Indian Tea Association had agreed to our Association resigning from 
the 1. T, A. as from the commencement of the next financial year, i.e. 1st 
April 1932. He would like to hear what the others had to say on the 
subject. 

As no one had anything to say on the subject, the resolution was put to 
the meeting and lost. 

Mr, C, J, Madden ,—My Association would, like to draw attention to the 
high figure for postage and telegrams allotted to Coimbatore and Palamcottah 
divisions and wanted to known why it was so. 
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The Director of the Labour Department then explained that the high 
allotment under that head was due to the quantity of work and to the 
increased cost in postages and registration charges. Though the postage 
rates had been increased by only 25 per cent the registration charges were 
up by 50 per cent. He had gone very carefully into this matter by checking 
stationery issues and had reduced the number of posting days. 

Mr, Macpkerson, —Might I ask whether 21,936 acres Rubber as .stated in 
the budget are going to subscribe to the Association. 

Secretary, —It was impossible to say at the time the budget was made up 
what acreage would subscribe to the Upasi. The figure of 21,000 odd was 
the estimated figure which the Rubber member thought might be under 
tapping during the year. 

Mr, Macphcrson, —I take it that one anna is the subscription per acre for 
Rubber in tapping and immature areas in cultivation ? 

Chairman, —Yes. 

Mr, Madden asked for an explanation of the Tea Scientific Officer’s 
allowance for shandy coolies at Rs. 10 per week. 

Mr, Nicolls explained that it was customary for planters in the Nilgiri- 
Wynaad district to receive allowance for shandy coolies. Though it might 
appear curious it was a longstanding custom. The allowance was Rs. 5 per 
week per officer. 

Chairma7i, —We will now go back to the original, resolution and the 
amendment. The original resolution proposed by Mr, JodreH and seconded 
by Mr. Madden is :— 

' That the sum of Rs. 60,000 be taken from the accumulated funds of 
the U.P.A.S.I. to cover the Labour Department subsidy and that 
the proposed rates for this object be deleted from the budget for 
1932-33 ’ 

and the amendment proposed by Mr. Greig and seconded by Mr. Nicolls : 

‘ That the budget as presented be adopted.’ 

Chairman, —I will ask you to pause and think seriously on the future. 
From a political point of view the time is coming very soon when we are 
going to have Provincial Autonomy and the need for strong European 
representation will be even more necessary. The cost will be considerably 
more. We shall in all probability have two members for Planting. It is there¬ 
fore essential that funds should be available. Another point is it looks now 
as if Tea is not out of the wood. Rubber is in a very bad plight. Coffee is 
better at the moment, but we are going to find almost impossible to insure 
against the future if wo are going to reduce subscriptions and draw on our 
reserves. It seems to me that so long as we can pay, and so long as we 
insist on rigid economy, it would be imprudent to deplete our funds. In 
good years in the past we have built up the finances of the Association. We 
stand now supreme as the biggest organised Association in the Madras 
Presidency. 

Chairman put the amendment, proposed by Mr. Greig and seconded by 
Mr. Nicolls, to the meeting :— 

‘ That the budget as presented be adopted.’ 

The amendment was carried. 

Mr, Jodrell asked for a poll which was taken and the Chairman announced 
that 1,409 had voted for the amendment and 760 against, and it was declared 
carried. 

Income-tax on Feee Quarters to Indian Staff. —With the permis¬ 
sion of the meeting Mr. Jodrell moved this resolution :— 

' ‘ That the U.P.A.S.I. approach the Income-tax authorities with the 
suggestion that the perquisite of rent-free quarters shall be assessed at Rs. 4 
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per month tor all subordinate staff drawing a salary up to Rs. 199 per mensem 
and Rs. 6 per month for those diawung Rs. 200 and over.' 

Ml . H. 5. Camel on seconded it. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and declared carried. 

Import Duties.— The Central Travancore P.A. resolution was, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

M). E. H. Fiancis on behalf ot the Nelliampalhy Planters' Association 
moved the following resolution :— 

‘ That the U.P. A.S.I. press upon Government the need for reducing 
the Import Duty on Medicines and Drugs distributed free of charge to Estate 
Labour and for reducing Duty on Agricultural machinery.' 

Mr. Francis explained that if a rebate of duty paid is allowed to planters 
for drugs and medicines and Agricultural machinery, it would meet the case. 

Chairman put the resolution to the meeting and declared it carried. 

U.P.A.S.I. Reorganisation Proposals. — The Chairman announced 
that so far the majority of replies received from District Associations were 
that they did not consider reorganisation necessary. 

Mr. Ireland Jones w’anted to know whether his Association hadansweied 
on the above subject and what were the replies received from the Associations 
who had replied. 

The Secretary then read replies leceived to his circular from five Asso¬ 
ciations. 

Mr. Macphershi said that the reorganisation proposals were fully 
discussed at Mundakayam and they thought there was no necessity to make 
any change. 

Mr. A. E. J. Nicolls. —On behalf of the Coorg Association, we do not 
think there is any necessity to make any change. 

Mr. Walmesley on behalf of the West Coast Association considered that 
there was no necessity to make any change in the present constitution. 

Capi. E. Johnson said that the Auamalai Association were of the opinion 
that reorganization was necessary. 

The Secretary then read out the remarks made by the South Indian 
Association in London on this subject. 

The Chahman said that without any definite resolution it was not 
possible to go further into the matter. If necessary it could be discussed 
more fully in August. 

Mr. Jodrell said that he had no resolution to propose, but he wanted to 
ventilate a change of method of voting. He thought District Association's 
representatives at a General Meeting should be empowered to vote both for 
and against a resolution according to the result of District Association 
meetings. In some instances of voting on certain subjects opinions were 
almost evenly diwded at District Association meetings. Each delegate 
should have power to vote for both sides, so many acreage votes for and so 
many against each resolution, according to the voting in the District. 

Taxation of Motoi^ Vehicles.— Greig said that he had no reso¬ 
lution to propose but merely wanted to draw their attention to the great in¬ 
convenience and high rate of tax charged on Motor vehichles. He suggested 
therefore that a U.P.A.S.I. deputation should wait on the Governor to explain 
their difficulties. 

After smne discussion, letters received from Mr. James and the Madras 
Motor Vehicles Association were read and it was suggested that the 
Seicxetary s4iouldfae instructed to writ© to the various Chambers of Coixunerce 
in the mofussil and ask them to hold meetings at places such as Coimbatore, 
Q^icut, ©to^ to wotest against the present legislation and that a deputation 
shoMid wait on the Governor when he visits J^ilgiris in April. 
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Ti^a Scientific Department. Mn C 7. Maddeyi asked if the two 
Indian Assistants had been appointed yet, and whether any extra expenditure 
would have to be incurred on this account. 

The Chairma7i said that there would be no extra expenditure. The 
Sub-Committee appointed to manage the Tea Scientific Department had gone 
into the expenditure of the Tea Scientific Station and had drawn up a budget 
which showed decreased expenditure and increased efificiency, and for which 
they were getting the services of two European and two Indian officers. 
The Tea Sub-Committee, after consulting the Tea Scientific Officer, had 
drawn up programme of work of the Department for the next four years, 
and it was submitted to the Executive Committee for their approval. The 
Executive Committee had fully approved of the scheme of work. Under the 
present scheme they would have officers to go and sta^ in districts to study 
specific diseases, men who were willing and ready to tour for such periods 
as were wanted ; not to sit down at the Station, but to go about and meet 
everybody and discuss with them their difficult problems. The proposed 
Entomologist, after a few months’ training, is going to Peermade and will 
remain there to study and combat the Mosquito Blight. The Mycologist 
will go and stay in the Wynaad to study special fungoid diseases. He 
therefore hoped that all planters would give the Sub-Committee their 
confidence for the time being, and let them prove that their plans and 
programme were justified. 

The meeting then terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair, 


MOTOR VEHICLE TAXATION IN MADRAS 

BY 

F. E, James 

If readers will refer to the issue of the Planters' Chronicle published on 
October 10, 1931, they will find a statement on the above question giving 
the conclusions of a Committee which was appointed in Madras to collect 
information with regard to the incidence of taxation. After six months’ 
hard work it is now possible to report certain definite achievements. 

I. A Bill has been passed amending the Motor Vehicle Taxation Act of 
1931, which has the following results:— 

{a) For the words ‘ kept or used in the Presidency of Madras the 
words * using any public road in the Presidency of Madras ’ are substituted. 
A public road is defined as any street or road or square, court, alley, passage 
or riding path over which the public have a right of way, whether a thorough¬ 
fare or not, and includes the rondway over any public bridge or causeway. 
The main effect of this amendment is that cars which do not us 2 public 
roads will not have to pay tax. Thus the car or lorry which is laid up and in 
garage or is only using private roads is exempt from payment of tax w’hile 
it is so laid up and using private roads. 

ip) Every vehicle using a public road has to be licensed and must 
carry the license in a conspicuous place on it. If the owner takes out a 
license for two or more consecutive quarters in the year he will be allowed a 
small rebate. Even in the case w’here the tax has been paid for a quarter 
and the vehicle has not been used for more than a month, a refund of the tax 
win be given on conditions which will be notified later. 

7 
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iO Any police officer in uniform who is not below the rank of Sub- 
Inspector or any police officer in uniform who is authorised specially by the 
Commissioner of Police in Madras or the District Mag^‘‘=itiate elsewhere may 
stop a vehicle in order to find out whether he po&sesses the necessary 
license. This provision is the natural corollary of the first provision which 
makes the use of the roads ihe criterion for the payment of tax. 

This should be of great benefit to planters in respect of vehicles which 
use practically nothing but estate roads. 

11. With regard to the taxation of lorries two things have been done. 
In the first place the Government has advised Local Boards that if they wish 
to levy license fees on commercial lorries not plying for hire, those tees 
should be merely nominal and should not exceed Rs. 5. In the second place 
it has been recommended by the Committee appointed by the Minister for 
Local Self-Government to deal with this question, that the following 
reduction should be made in the tax levied on motor lorries under the Act:— 


For lorries 

35 


35 

53 


not exceeding 15 Cwts. 
between 15 Cwts. and 25 Cwts. 
31 35 35 30 ,, 

3, 30 „ „ 35 „ 

35 35 ,, ,, 50 ,, 


from Rs. 300 to 160 

„ „ 500 to 320 

„ „ 500 to 400 

„ „ 800 to 500 

,, „ 800 to 600 


III. With regard to buses the recommendations of the Committee 
appointed by the Minister are as follows 

< As regards buses plying for hire, the Committee consider that the rates 
per se are not excessive, but taking into account the license fee levied by 
some District Boards the total incidence is high and requires modification. 

(2) The Committee consider that a uniform system for the calculation of 
license fees on vehicles plying for hire, i.e., buses, should be adopted and 
recommend a fee based on the seating capacity of the vehicle. 

(3) The Committee are further of opinion that this fee should if possible 
be combined with the tax under the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act 
1931 and collected by one agency. They recommend that local bodies should 
be addressed and their views on this proposal ascertained as early as 
possible.’ 

This matter is an extremely complicated one as District Boards are, not 
unreasonably, unwilling to forego revenue which they have obtained from 
this source. Moreover it is difficult to arrive at a uniform system which can 
operate justly in Districts with such varying conditions. The Committee 
has therefore appointed a Sub-Committee which will examine this question 
in greater detail during the hot weather and which will if necessary consult 
District Board Presidents, etc. 

The position is still not altogether satisfactory. It was estimated that 
about 25 lakhs had been lost to the revenue of District Boards, etc., by the 
exemption of bullock carts from tolls. The present Minister is definitely 
unwilling to restore tolls only for bullock carts and will not agree under 
existing conditions to a provincial lax on such carts. In the meantime 
Panchayats have been given the power, on the basis of a wheel tax, to 
collect taxes from this form of vehicle and it remains to be seen how much 
will be collect^ in this way. It can be claimed that some progress has been 
made in reducing taxation and in removing the anomalies in connection with 
the vehicles used mainly by planicis. There still remains untouched however 
the whole question of transport and roads throughout the Presidency. The 
pmper co-ordination of transport facilities, some central control of expen* 
ditnre on roads and a really live Statutory Road Board with power to finance 
development schemes, these are all essential if communications are ever to 
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develop on sound lines in this Presidency. It is not realised in many 
quarters that in the year 1930-31 District Boards and Municipalities spent on 
the maintenance of roads in the Presidency Rs. 3,26,77,000. Including^ 
Rs. 39,00,000 received through Government grants the total expenditure out 
of revenue in this year was Rs. 1,66,09,000. The net income from tolls 
during the same period was Rs. 60,49,000, while the total income from 
license fees received by District Boards, etc., was about Rs. 24,00,000 making 
a total of Rs. 90,00,000 income as against Rs. 1,66,00.000 expenditure. 
These facts surely point to the urgency of a Presidency-wide policy both of 
tax collection and of road development. Will the Hon’ble Minister, Dewan 
Bahadur B Muniswami Naidu distinguish his term of office by tackling the 
problem on broad lines ? 


TEA GROWING IN SAO PAULO 

Japanese farmers along the coastal region of the State of Sao Paulo 
south of Santos have some 22,000 tea bushes in cultivation on ten estates, 
points out the Tea and CoHee Trade Journal of New York. The production 
in 1930 was 74,252 Jrilos of black and green tea. 

The bushes grown are of Assam variety and are ready for plucking in 
three to four years. The yield is computed to reach the exceptional figure 
of over 1,000 lb. per acie. Four factories for the manufacture of the leaf 
have been established in the district where the tea is grown, and these use 
the best modern methods of the Japanese, turning out a product vhich 
compares favourably with their home production. 

Other legions of Sao Paulo also are suitable for tea cultivation and 
various tracts are under the observation of Japanese agronomists. There 
are over 100,000 Japanese now in the Slate of Sao Paulo, which has one of 
the largest Japanese communities outside Japan. The * Open Door ’ policy, 
the absence of racial prejudice and the stimulating atmosphere of activity and 
growth has been the incentive for and increase in immigration of Japanese 
estimated at 40,000 in the past few years. 

Like all immigrating stocks in Sao Paulo, the Japanese take an 
appreciable part in the cultivation of coffee, and now own estates carrying 
some 25,000,000 trees. At the end of last year, small Japanese landholders 
had planted a further 800,000 coffee trees mostly in the new belt beyond 
Bauru. As might be expected, many experts in the growth and preparation 
of tea have accompanied the newcomers, and they have settled in the coastal 
regions south of Santos, which were previously considered unhealthy and 
inaccessible, being almost devoid of roads, and also unsuitable for coffee, 
due to high rainfall. The areas which have been settled by Japanese are 
among the principal producers of rice, and have been found particularly 
propitious for the tea bush, which grows vigorously and yields abundantly. 

Tea was first planted in Sao Paulo over a hundred years ago, and some 
of the early plantings have come down in a small way, to the present. The 
demand for tea in Brazil, though a luxury, is considerable. Imports in 1929 
amounted to 277,726 kilos, but import hindrances and depreciation in 
exchange reduced this to 198,042 kilos in 1930, The retail price of one kilo 
of tea in Sao Paulo is roughly equivalent to one-half a bag of coffee, or 30 
kilos, and it is worth perhaps twice as much in the interior. 

—The Home and Colonial MaiU 11-3-32, 
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TAKE RUBBER OFF THE FREE LIST 

One of the surprises in the list of exemptions from the 10 per cent, tariff 
has been the inclusion of raw rubber. In this connection the Eve7img 
Standard^ London, states that the exemption has surprised even those who 
hoped that it inig:ht be exempted as well as the larger number of persons 
who knew very well that it should not. 

Rubber-growing is a great and, under modem conditions, an inevitably 
increasing industry in which British enterprise and British capital have 
played a pioneer part, British enterprise and British capital have not been 
treated very well in the past. The ill-advised restriction scheme may have 
sprung from good intentions, but it produced bad results. It hampered our 
own people while leaving the Dutch growers free to make a bid for the 
market. 

Now we have an oppoilunity of assisting our own people in their fight 
against Dutch competition, and we are deliberately preparing to throw it 
away. It is necessary to emphasise once more the cmcial fact that a 
commodity which has once been placed on the list of exemptions does not 
come within the scope of the Tariff Commission, and can be removed only 
by another Act of Parliament. Steps must be taken promptly to see that 
rubber is not put into a position which contradicts the principles underlying 
the whole great scheme of Imperial reconstruction. 

The reason alleged for the exemption of lubbei is that the imposition of 
the duty of 10 per cent, would injure our re-export trade in rubber. But 
neither this trade nor the trade in the home market is anything like what it 
should be. There is a great market here and in the Empire which is in 
possession of foreigners. 

We actually use only 75,000 tons of raw rubber every year, and we 
import from the United States about £lfi00 000 worth of rubber manufac¬ 
tures. India buys rubber manufactures from the United States to the 
annual value of ;^500,000, but the total trom us is no more than ;!^380,000. 
In British Malaya, the very home of raw rubber, the disparity is even more 
surprising. Imports from America there amount to ;i210fi00 yearly but 
from us only to ^90,000. 

There is in this a lack of co-ordination as astonishing as it is lamentable. 
The British Empire produces 70 per cent, of all the raw rubber in the w^orld, 
and could probably satisfy the whole of the world’s present requirements. 
It could certainly satisfy the whole of its own requirements, even if they 
were, as they should be, very greatly expanded. 

Our^ task should be, by cultivating the markets of the Empire, and by 
accelerating home consumption, to secure a great and expanding demand for 
the raw rubber that comes from Malaya and Ceylon, and at the same time to 
create a prosperous and expanding rubber manufacturing industry in Great 
Britain. 

Rubber is undoubtedly one of the key-products of modem civiHsation, 
The Empire is rich in this precious substance, and these riches stand high 
among the material assets of our race. 

At present the Colonial Office is engaged in protracted and complicated 
n^otiations with the Dutch, begun at their instance, for a scheme of restriction 
which shall include them as well as ourselves. But we want no restrictions, 

should it be necessary for us to enter into any agreement with the Dutch. 
What we want is the full use of all the resources of the Empire for the benefit 
of the inhabitants of the Empire .—The Home and Colonial Mail^ 19-2^^32^ 
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CONTROL OF BACTERIAL INFECTION IN 
TEA FACTORIES 

BY 

P. H. Carpfntek, f.lc., f.c.s. 

{Chief Scie^ifific Officer, LT.Afj^ 

The elimination of bacteria from a factory by whatever method you like 
to adopt, does not necessarily ensure that that factory will make a good tea. 
It does, however, put such a factory into a better condition for being able to 
make good tea. So far as our investigations have gone at the present time 
bacteria may be placed under two heads :— 

(1) Those that are known to affect adversely the quality of the tea 
being made, and 

(2) Those that have little or no apparent effect upon the tea made. 
There are, I know, many factories that have a high bacterial infection and yet 
produce good teas, and I am not at the moment advocating that such factories 
should take steps towards controlling the bacteria, but there are many facto¬ 
ries which are unable to make good tea, and it has been found impossible to 
alter to an appreciable extent the quality of tea made even by fine plucking. 
In such cases the bacterial infection is one that is actually doing harm, and 
the sooner it is cleared out of the factory, the sooner will that factory be in a 
position to make better tea. 

The harmful bacteria can be roughly classed under three heads 

(!') Those that produce dull brown colours on the infused leaf, and the 
infusions are also of a dull colour, and the liquor is usually described as 
plain, lacking in any outstanding characteristics except the colour. 

(2) The infused leaf is fairly bright but the liquors are thin. 

(3) The tea is tainted. 

In the case of the factory which is making really good tea although 
infected by bacteria, there, of course, is the danger that at any lime the 
bacterial infection may change and become harmful, and it is necessary to 
keep a very careful watch on the lea that is being made, and at the very first 
sign of deterioration steps must be taken to exercise control. In factories 
that are definitely infected with harmful bacteria it is necessary to bring into 
force some form of control that will so reduce the numbers of the bacteria 
present that they shall no longer exercise an influence upon the tea being 
made* 

Bacteria live and grow on old tea residues and organic dirt of aU kinds 
that happen to be in the factory. Such dirt provides the food for the bacteria, 
and if this dirt is removed from the factory by cleaning methods, then, owing 
to the absence of food, the bacteria v/ill be unable to live and develop. In 
order to remove the dirt fi om a factory, which in many cases cannot be done 
by merely scrubbing with water, various substances are employed which 
bum up by chemical methods the dirt present, that is to say, they are oxidis¬ 
ing substances. Permanganate of potash has this property but, to com¬ 
paratively feeble extent; we found that it was not sufficiently active to 
completely remove the dirt in a factory, any3 we tried to find a more vigorous 
oxidising agent. This we found in what is known as electrolytic chlorine, 
especially when used in conjunction with sulphuric acid (battery acid). 

* In an address at the forty-second annual geceraJ meeting of the Assam Branch of 
the Indian Tea Aissociation. 
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Any other suitable oxidising agent could be used, but at the present time 
we hnow of no olhei that is so powerful in its action and so easily and cheaply 
obtainable as electrolytic chlorine, and consequently our recommendations 
are geneially to I'se this particular subslence, I want particularly to 
emphasise that this is used for the destruction of the organic dirt in the 
factory. It is not used as a disinfectant. Its proper use will result in the 
facton be^^'g rerlly clean of dirt. If the cleaning is only partially performed 
ard dirt is still left behind, then of conise the anticipated good lesnlis may 
not be observed. 

Unfcitnrately, the a uditicn of scire factoiies is si ch that it is impossible 
to get at the dirt so as to clfc'’n it; lor instance, both leiincnting avjd lolling 
room flrors are so constructed that the finished floor is permeable to liquids, 
and Lca juice is able to soak into the floor. Old lea juices soahed into the 
floor provide a veiy excellent breeding ground for bacteria, li is impossible 
to gel at such soaked-in juice with oidinary cleaning, even with the help of 
such substances as electrolytic chloiine. Such floors it is impossible to clean, 
and to use electrolytic chlorine in such a floor will result in only the removal 
of the dirt of the surfaces, leaving in between the grains of cement still a lot 
of dirt. The action of the electrolytic chlorine in removing part of the dirt 
may leave the remaining dirt in such a state that bacteria can develop very 
rapidly on it, with the result that conditions are rs bad or perhaps worse after 
using the electrolytic chlorine thru they v\eie before. In such cases other 
methods for bacterial control muit be adopted. 

Bacteria are plants of a very primitive natuie, but like all plants, they 
require both food and water in order that they may live. In the case of 
factories which it is impossible to clean, the food for the bacteria cannot be 
destroyed, but it is possible even in such taclories to deprive the bacteria of 
the necessary quantity of water. This can be accomplished by manufacturing 
in a dry factory in which u ater is nut allowed on the floor. The floor in 
such cases must be cleaned by being brushed with a hard broom. This can 
be done often, and by this method alone a floor can be kept in o compara¬ 
tively satisfactory state for quite a long while. The floor is of course dirty, 
and there is a large amount of bacterial food, but owing to the absence of 
w^ater the bacteria cannot develop, and such floors are only safe so long as 
they are dry. It has been found possible to use no water whatsoever on a 
floor for a week and even longer, 

^ At some factories, however, on the day when they are not manufacturing 
during the week, it is preferred to thoroughV wash down and scrub the floor, 
and ibis can be done provided that the floor is dry before manufacture again 
starts. In some cases, however, even this washing may be inadvisable, and 
I would suggest to those who are manufacturing on dry floors that they do 
not wash the floors so long as they are producing very good leas. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the safest procedure is to have a factory w’hich is clean and in 
which there is no food for the bacteria. The difficulty is to find a satisfactory 
floor that can he kept in a thoroughly clean state. Probably cement-like 
patent stone floor will answer the purpose, but it is difficult even to know 
when this is clean. The floor that seems best to answer practical require- 
mems is a glazed tile floor. If these glazed tiles aie white, then it is 
comparatively easy to see that they are clean* Whilst it is possible to have 
glazed tiles in the fermenting, yet it is hardly a practical suggestion that the 
whole of the roiling room floor should be also of tiles, but it is, I think, 
practicable that areas round the rollers and underneath the green leaf sorters 
upon which the mal being manufactured falls shoujd be tiled. 
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Undoubtedly the ideal condiiicn would be to prevent leaf coming in eoi> 
tacc with the floors, such as by fermenting on racks and by so organising the 
woik of filling the rolleis with the leaf brought in fiom the withering chungb 
that it is put directly inio the rolleis and not on to the floor of the rolling 
loom. Also it is possible to have trays or trolleys under the green leaf soiLers 
so that leaf even here does not come in contact with the fk^or. The machinery 
used in manufacture that conies in contact with the leaf should of course be 
kepi clean. It is not advisable to use electrolytic chbiine on the metal portion 
of rollers. These paits car ti^ually be cleaned in the ordinary way and 
steam can be used wherevej it is available. It is not easy to clean a roller 
without using w^a^er, and at che end of the day rollers have to be washed in 
order to lemove the old pa tides of the leaf. The water on the metal surfaces 
and the metal can be kept propeily clean. The underside of the roller caps, 
which, however, are often made of wood, present a more difhcuh problem, 
and it is necessary to dame these with a blow lamp immediately before 
starting work in the morning. Wooden trolleys and green leaf sifters are 
also best cleaned by merns of a blow lamp. Trolleys which are of metal, 
and I advocate all trolleys being oi metal, can be cleaned by washing. We 
have then two methods of establishing bacterial control: (ij the removal of 
all food material from the factory ; and (2) cutting off the water-st pply for 
the bacteria. 

In the first caoe in \Nhidi the factory is clean huiuidiiying arra..genients 
for cooling the factory can be employed, but in the second case such humidifi- 
cation is likely to cause sufficient dampness in the factory to allow of bacterial 
development, and consequently it cannot be used. 

This, I think, should make clear to you how bacteria can be controlled 
and what we aie seeking to do wdlh the control methods that we recommend. 
The whole object of establishing such conlioi is lo give ihe possibility to a 
factoiy to make the best that can be done of the leaf that is brought to the 
factory without interference from causes which are really of an incidental 
nature, 

-:o:- 

THE COFFEE GROWERS ASSOCIAIION 

[We have received the following Circular No. 2, dated February 1932, from the 
Secretary of the Coffee Growers’ Association which we publish below for general 
information .—iS'rf.] 

Report op the Imperial Economic Committee on Cofi-ee* 

The following extracts serve to emphasise how vitally important to 
Coffee Growers in India it is to put their house in order without delay. 

A Coffee Growers’ Association has recently been formed with a member¬ 
ship representing 35,000 acres of Coffee for the purpose of improving step 
by step, 

(1) Marketing conditions in India 

(2) Marketing cendi ions abroad 

(3) The lowering, wh^rc possible, of estate expcndilme by means of 
co-operative purchase cf Estrte appliances and manures. 

Extracts {rem the npori 07i Coffee — 

The Brazilian Coffee situation— 

‘ Taken over a long series ot years, a fair balance between production 
and expoit of Brazilian Coffee appears to have been maintained till 1928ii 
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From time to time favourable seasons left Brazil w ith a surplus which was 
disposed of by successive valorisation schemes —aided perhaps by short 
crops. When, however, the exceptionally heavy crop of 1927-28 was 
followed by a further heavy crop in 1929-30, the scheme then in operation 
was thrown out of gear. Owing to the accumulation of up-country stocks the 
published statistics have been criticized as estimates which fell short of the 
real total. 

With exports on a basis of 15 million bags per annum, and a surplus 
from 1928-30 of 21 million bags to be disposed of in ten years, it follows that 
in the absence of a wider market ('which \vould involve a marked change of 
taste in many consuming countries) a balance between Brazilian production 
and eyport after 1932 will only be possible on the condition that the average 
annual crop is well below 15 million bags. It is, however, unlikely that pro¬ 
duction wdll be kept within a figure that is below that of the average for the 
quinquennium prior to 1927-28 all the more so as a very large number of 
trees recently planted will be coming into bearing in 1932. 

The Brazilian Government propose to provide against the contingency of 
large crops supervening before the original surplus has been worked off, by 
imposing a tax in kind on all coffee produced aiter June 1931, to be collected 
at the ports. The rate for the first year at least, will be 20 per cent. The 
method of disposing of the coffee so collected is not yet determined. It has 
been suggested that it may be offered at cost price in East European and 
Asiatic markets where the demand for coffee is at present small. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the balance of probabilities on 
which the future equilibrium of Brazilian production and export depends is 
so fine that the question whether it will be maintained must remain in doubt. 
On two occasions during the period 1925-30, the Brazilian crop exceeded 25 
million bags, and a single crop of this magnitude in the next ten years would 
seriously, if not irremediably, jeopardize the present scheme. Nor can it be 
assumed that such an event is in the least unlikely. 

East Africa, 


(1) Area under CofiEee, in thousand acres. 


— 

Kenya 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 

Nyasaland 

1922 . 

43 

1 

a 

25 

•3 

1925 ... 

65 

82 

20® 

•8 

1929 ... 

90 

105 

36 

1-3 


(2) Exports in thousand cwts. 


1922 

1 

78 

1 

85 

51 

•8 

1925 ... 

147 

120 

1 

30 

‘2 

192J ... 

133 

177 

41 

•9 

1030 .. ... I 

310 

231 

49 

TO 


^ Not available. 

* Under a revised system of computation. 
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A further increase may be expected in the near future, not only from the 
coming into full bearing of the more recently planted acre?ge but from the 
extension of areas planted. Uncertainty as to the future of coffee prices may 
retard development, but both in the proportion of proved coffee aieas actually 
broken up, and in the providing of fresh areas suitable for coffee, there is 
still room for expansion, and it is expected that as price le\els become more 
stable, an increasing amount of coffee from British East Africa will be coming 
on the market. 

The rapid advance of British East African coffee has been made on its 
own merits, and in spite of all the difficulties attendant on pioneer work. In 
some degree, times were favourable. Development of production coincided 
with the grant of a preference in the United Kingdom—now 2^. 4^/. a cwt. 
Further, the London market, always on the look-out for new supplies of the 
superior coffee on which it has built up its home and re-export trade, found 
not only that the general level of the coffee from these new areas was good, 
but also that the higher grades possessed precisely those qualities of sharp¬ 
ness or ‘bite,’ without harshness, which distinguish the best of the mild 
coffees. Mild coffees are in limited supply. Those produced in certain of 
the older areas were considered to have lost some of their ‘ bite,’ and the new 
British East African coffees were all the more welcome. 

Lidia, 

Coffee production in India is confined to the South, more than halt the 
crop coming from the State of Mysore, and the remainder from Madras, Coorg, 
Travancore and Cochin, The area under coffee in 1930 (excluding planta¬ 
tions of less than 10 acres) was 163,000 acres, an increase of 14 per cent, over 
the figures for 1925, Exports for the fiscal year 1929-30 were 198,000 cwts., 
compared with the average of 218,000 cwts. tor the previous quinquennium, 
and 260,000 cwts. in 1913-14. 

Exports are, however, no longer in themselves a measure of the position 
in Indian coffee, as the demand in the country of production has now reached 
considerable proportions. It is estimated that on an average about a quarter 
of the crop is now retained in India for home consumption, The two 
following tables show the surplus available for home consumption (1) of home 
produce, (2) of imports. In the first table the export figures given are for the 
period July to June, so as to bring them iuto relation with those for 
production. 


fl) Production and Export of Indian Coffee in thousand cwts. 


12 months ending 30 June 

Pi eduction 

I Export 

Surplus available 
for 

home consumption 

1925 ... 

1 

272-1 

251 9 

20’2 

1928 ... 

317*5 

260-9 

56-S 

1929 ... 

247-8 

142*6 

]05’2 

1930 ... 

352-0 

243-0 

109-0 
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(2j Re-expo.':s from India of imported coTee in clijn^aud cvvts. 


12 inoaths ejLckng 31 Marcn j 

I'npOiJs 

Re-cvpoJ tb j 

Suiplus letamed 

1925 ... ... 1 

26*8 

5-2 

21-6 

1929 . 

j 41*9 

4’5 

40 4 

1930 ... 

1 

57-1 

9T 

48 0 


Oq these figures the consiimpdon of coffee in India in 1930 was 
approaching four times the amount consumed in 1925. 

* It is impossible to ignore the fact that coffee producers are passing 
through, and must envisage, a period of keen competition. In such period, 
efficient marketing methods may mean to many planters all the difference 
between extinction and survival, and if these methods are not attained through 
joint co-operative action, they will be enforced through the hard economic 
pressure of amalgamations and sales. In all schemes of co-operation, local 
conditions largely govern the possibilities of success, and we urge the 
planters to consider the problem with an open mind and to regard the experi¬ 
ment as one which is neither to be rejected out of hand nor adopted without 
close examination. 

‘ Consumption might oe stimulated by a narrowing of the margin between 
wholesale and retail prices. The average price in Mincing Lane for the 
highest priced coffees has rarely reached 1^. 6i/. a lb. (including maximum 
duty of lid, a lb.) and the general level is much lower. Coffee of this quality 
would not retail at less than 3^. a lb. and very little coffee, unmixed with 
chicory, retails in the United Kingdom at less than 2^. The cost of roasting 
and grinding may be put at 2id, a lb.—the difference in price between 
ground and raw coffee m the shops. Although the data before us do not 
suffice for a detailed study of the retail price margin, li is clear that it is wide 
—wider than that in the case of tea, which we found in our Report to be 
approximately a lb. on 1930 prices.’ 

(A rupee is approximately 1^. 6t/. ; Id, is very slightly less than one anna.) 

Coffee in the United Kingdom 


Quantities (cwts.) 
Kenya 


Quantities (cwts.) 
India 


~ 

Imported 

Retained * 

} 

Exported j 

Imported 

Retained 

Exported 

1924 

117,445 

89,109 

28,336 

33,371 

16,156 

17,215 

1925 ... 

140,746 

124,323 

16,423 


66,861 

26,165 

3926 ... 

127,273 

84,904 

42,369 

26,726 


25,923 

3927 ... 

194,836 

156,493 

38,373 



44,077 

3928 ... 

197,023 

79,921 

^ 117,107 

53,822 

27.555 

26,267 

1929 ... 

126,713 



23,502 

11,109 

12,393 

ESIB 

250.369 

131,761 

118,608 

88,602 

33,954 

54,648 
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NATION’S FOOD DISTRIBUTION 

Dock and Railway Facilities 

The distribution of the nation’s food supplj- is one of those amazing 
operations that goes on from one year’s end to another, ever increasing in 
speed and efficiency, but remains largely unknown to a generation that has 
come to regard the functioning of essential services as automatic. Quietly, 
without fuss or bother, the huge distributive organisation that handles the 
nation’s food goes about its work. All forms of transport play their pait in 
this colossal task-farm wagon, ocean treighter, railway train and motor 
vehicle. Each commodity that goes to the filling of the nation's menu 
receives specialised treatment and is expeditiously consigned and delivered. 
There is nothing more efficiently dealt with, through the various stages, than 
that of grain. 

The special facilities for handling and discharging large shipments of 
grain and other foodstuffs at the polls of London and Liverpool are well 
known, whilst the railway-owned ports—Hull, Immingham, Southampton, 
Grangemouth, Garston, Cardiff, Swansea, Newport, Barry, etc.—are suitably 
equipped to absorb the huge cargoes that come from the Dominions and 
other oversea countries. Through the South Wales ports, for instance, 
530,000 tons of grain pour into this country in a year. Floating grain 
elevators, capable of discharging 120 Ions an hour from the ship’s hold direct 
to w^arehouse, truck or barge alongside, create an almost ‘ magic wand ’ 
effect by the rapidity of the transference. x\t Immingham a new granary 
equipped with a marine elevator is capable of storing 15,000 tons of grain; 
typical of the storage accommodation dotted at convenient points around the 
coast. Specially designed railway trucks of which there are over 150 in 
service, take up the task of transporting grain in bulk to various destinations. 
These irucks can be loaded through the roof and discharged through side or 
bottom. A gauge shows the level of grain in the trucks, which are built to 
hold either 10 or 20 tons. For grain in sacks, a method of transport which 
is increasingly favoured, ordinary trucks are available. Railway warehouses 
located at key positions throughout the country near to centres of population 
mark another stage in the distribution of grain. Ihe bulk of the grain 
passing through these warehouses is in sacks, facilities for handling which 
consist chiefly of jiggers and chutes, A jigger is an extension arm equipped 
with block and tackle. 

With a view to speedier handling, electrically-operated sack elevators 
which give continuous and speedy delivery, are being erected. For upper 
floors of warehouses new spiral chutes giving quicker operation are being 
installed. The provision of pow’‘er conveyors to bring the grain sacks to the 
delivery point of elevator and feed point of chute further speeds up the 
process. And so the process of delivery is split up into smaller and smaller 
sections—from ship to port elevator, elevator to warehouse, warehouse to 
miller, miller to baker, and baker to the public—a chain of organised efficiency, 
A penny spent with the railways goes a long way in the conveyance of grain. 
That modest coin of the realm will, for instance, pay for conveying 12 lbs, 
of it from Cardiff to London, a distance of 152 miles— a direct answer to those 
who allege that railway rates heighten the cost of living. 

For queer sights on the railways in regard to goods traffic, Sunday is the 
day. Only on such a comparatively peaceful day, from the traffic point of 
view, can the transportation of Britain’s peculiar consignments be effected. 
The standard gauge on the individual railways varies from 13 feet to 13 feet 
6 ins, in height and from 9 feet to 9 feet 8 ins, in width. This is the safety 
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limit for consi^ments by rail under normal conditions, and ensures that 
traffic passing on lines on either side will not be impeded, also that the load 
will be able to pass safely through the various tunnels and under the many 
bridges en route. Sometimes, however, the railways are called upon to carry 
traffic of such a nature that the law of the standard gauge has to be tempo¬ 
rarily abrogated, and great is the care and attention bestowed upon such 
journeys, which involve intense preparatory work on the part of the railway 
operating staffs. Routes have to be planned whereby these unwieldy articles 
can be transported without having to pass through tunnels—not an easy 
Ihirg to arrange when the journey is of a coiisiderable length and perhaps 
necessitates passing over two, three or more companies’ lines. Obviously, 
also, a load that is too wide for the gauge cannot be carried on one set of 
metals withouc involving the closing of the road next to it for other traffic ; 
hence the use of Sundays for dealing vith such abnormal loads. That the 
numerous consignments of this nature are dealt with so safely and expedi¬ 
tiously is another tribute to the all-round efficiency of British railway 
operating methods .—The Produce Markets Revieiv, 20-2-32, 

up-a.sj! notes 

MOTOR-VEHICLES—ISSUE OF LICENSES TO PRIVATE 
MOTOR LORRIES ON PAYMENT OF A 
NOMINAL FEE-ORDERS ISSUED 
G. O. No. 781 L. AND M. Ms. 

Dated February 29, 1932 

Order— 

All Presidents of District Boards and Chairmen of Municipal Councils 
are informed that Government consider that license fees should not be levied 
on motor lorries not plying for hire, i.e., private lorries. The Government 
will however have no objection to a nominal fee of Rs. 5 per annum being 
levied by local bodies in respect of such lorries. All Presidents of District 
Boards and Chaiimen of Municipal Councils are accordingly requested to 
see that the maximum rate of license fees levied on these vehicles does not 
exceed Rs. 5 per annum per lorry. 

(Bv Order of the Government Ministry of Local Self-Government.) 

E. CONRAN SMITH, 

Secretary to Gover^iment, 

'X* ^ ^ 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT NOTICE 
Coimbatore Division—Perdndurai Agency 
The services of Mr. K. Raghavendra Rao have been dispensed with as 
from March 29, 1932, and in his place Mr, P. V. Snryanarayana Iyer has 
been appointed agent at Perundurai. His address is as follows :— 

Mr. P. V. Suryanarayana Iyer, Agent, U.P.A.S.L, Labour Department, 
Pemndnrai. 

U.P.A.S.L, 

Labour Department, E. F. H. GERRARD, 

Coimbatore, SvpetinUndenU 

March 30,1932. 

* » « 

OBITUARY 

As we go to Press we hear the sad news of the death of Mr. R. B. S. 
Branson, an old Planter of South Travancore, who was employed by the 
Malayalam Plantations Limited, as Manager of Florence Estate, Kalthnritty 
P.O., Travancore, 
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REVIEW OF THE RUBBER MARKET FOR 1931 

[Messrs. Symington & Wilson of 17 Mincing Lane, London E. C. 3, send ns an ad¬ 
vance copy of their interesting review, dated February 24, 1932, of the Rubber Maiket 
for 1931.] 

Looking back over our Annual Reviews since 1926 we find that we have 
almost uniformly opened with the remark that the year just closed has been 
if anything even worse than the one immediately preceding it. This remark 
has even more force on the present occasion. 

Last year we drew attention to the difficulties of the Rubber producers 
who were faced with a steady accumulation of surplus stocks and a falling 
price. This year the process has continued unabated. We estimated that 
the addition to surplus stocks during 1930 was at the rate of about 11,500 
tons per month and the rate of increase has been only very little lower during 
1931, 

Throughout the year 1931 there have been constant rumours of Govern¬ 
ment action to restrict export or output. We referred somewhat fully in our 
last Review to negotiations with this object in view which had then been 
going on for fully twelve months. Negotiations between British and 
Dutch producers, bety^een the producers and their respective Governments 
and between the British and Dutch Governments have continued spasmodi¬ 
cally for the last twelve months, but up to the time of writing no decision has 
yet been arrived at, or at any rate, none has been made public. 

It has, meantime, become very evident that without Government assist¬ 
ance nothing can be done to call a halt in the output of large quantities of 
Rubber in excess of World requirements. The published outputs of the 
various producing companies and their estimates for future production amply 
demonstrate the determination of individual producers and groups of produ¬ 
cers to pursue a policy of high production in order to obtain a low cost per lb. 
Numerous companies have managed during the past year to introduce econo¬ 
mies in many directions and by producing large crops have reduced their 
costs to levels which had not previously been thought possible. This, how¬ 
ever, has only been done by the production of large m )nthly additions to the 
World’s Rubber surplus, and the actual effect may, without exaggeration, be 
said to have been that for every farthing reduction in costs suffi.cienfc Rubber 
has been produced to force the selling price dow by at least double that 
amount. 

A few producing companies are now able to show costs of about 3d. per 
lb., and in some cases even slightly less than that figure. From an examina¬ 
tion of the more recently published results of a large number of companies 
we find that the average all in cost of Plantation Rubber may be taken as 
per lb. This figure, of course, includes nothing for reserves or for any divi¬ 
dend on the capital invested. With a selling price under 3d. per lb. the 
producing companies taken as one body are faced with a minimum average 
loss of l^d. per lb. or jCl4: per ton. 

American Accumulations.—There is one highly important difference in 
the stock accumulations in 1931 as against those of 1930, namely, that in 1931 
the bulk of the increase in stock has taken place in the U.S.A. Stocks in the 
United Kingdom increased from 118,515 tons at end of 1930 to 127,^3 tons 
at end 1933, an increase in round figures of only 8,600 tons against increase 
of 45,250 tons in 1930 and 50,600 tons in 1929. On the other hand stocks in 
the U.S.A. and afloat thereto at end 1930 were 258,281 tons and had increased 
by end December 1931 to 376,765 tons, a total increase of 118,500 tons, equal 
to practically 10,000 tons per month. The total stock on hand in the U.S.A. 
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and afloat thereto at end December 1931 exceeded America’s total consump¬ 
tion during the 3 ^ear by 27,800 tons. American buyers fully realise that no 
article can be sold below the cost of production for an indefinite period and 
will probably continue to accumulate supplies so long as this condition 
continues, 

London Monthly Price Averages.—The following table shows the price of 
Standard Sheet on the spot in London for the last two years :— 

Average Price 



1930 

1931 

January 

7-43rf. 

4-lld. 

February 

7-93rf. 

3-78d. 

March 

7-58d. 

3.79d. 

April 

7-36ci. 

3-06d. 

May 

6-BOd. 

3-Old. 

June 

6-17d. 

3-06d. 

July 

5-62d. 

3-03d. 

August 

4-86(f. 

2-38d. 

September 

A-07d. 

2-50d. 

October 

4-OOd. 

2-30d. 

November 

4-40d- 

2-89d. 

December 

4-48d. 

3-12d. 


1930 

1931 

Average price for the year 

5-89<f. 

3-14d. 

Highest price for the year .. 

. 8ylfd. 24th Feb. 

4id. 6th/15th Jan. 

Lowest price for the year 

. 3y%d. 1st Oct. 

2id. 31st Aug./4th Sep. 


Production I93L—On page 11 will be found our usual tables of shipments 
and consumption for the past three years. These figures show a total decline 
in World shipments of only 23,500 tons for the year which is equal to rather 
less than 3 per cent. 

Malaya.— Total shipments of Rubber produced in Malaya show' a falling 
off of 20,000 tons, equal to nearly 5 per cent. Perhaps shipments would 
have been higher had not certain quantities been held back for shipment at a 
lower freight in January. Nett shipments of Malayan produce in January 
1932 amounted to 34,171 tons against 26,398 tons in December 1931. 

Ceylon.— Shipments from Ceylon showed a falling off of about 
20 per cent. This is partly explained by the fact that in Ceylon Rubber and 
Tea are largely grown side by side. Labour can thus be transferred to Tea 
and the tapping of Rubber can be held up when the price is low. 

India.— The falling off of about 3,000 tons, equal to practically 30 per 
cent, in British-India is probably explained by the relatively high cost of 
producing Rubber in Southern India. 

Dutch East Indies. —The actual increase of 15,500 tons, equal to about 
6 per cent, in the output from the Dutch East Indies is difficult to explain. 
The comparison for the two years divided into Estate Rubber and Native 
Rubber is as follows:— 


1931 

1930 


Estate Exports 

166,647 tons 
152,054 „ 


Native Rubber 
(dry equivalent) 
88,954 tons 
88,015 „ 


Total 

(dry equivalent) 
255,601 tons 
240,069 „ 


Increase 14,593 „ 


939 „ 15,532 


Up to end September the output of Native Rubber for the year was 
actually behind that of 1930 with a total for the nine months of 68,503 tons in 
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1931 against 70,429 tons in 1930, a decrease of 1,926 tons. Shipments of 
Native Rubber for the last three months of the year however totalled 
20,451 tons against 17,586 tons. Considering the low price and the fact that 
the Dutch East Indies are still working on a gold standard, this increase can 
only be explained on the very unwelcome hypothesis that at a low price the 
Dutch East Indies Native ‘ family tappers ’ work rather harder in order to 
bring in approximately the same amount of cash, in any event it is still 
apparently worth while for the Native to go on collecting Rubber notwith¬ 
standing the low level of price. 

Consumption, 1931—W^e give below a table similar to that printed here 
last year showing the American consumption month by month with the 
consumption per working day, for comparison 

1930 1931 


January... 


Total. 

Tons 

36,669 

Per 

working day. 
Tons 

1,4-10 

Total. 

Tons 

28,557 

Pet 

working day. 
Toob 

1,098 

February 


32,726 

1,487 

28,797 

1,309 

March ... 


35,914 

1,381 

32,788 

1,261 

April 


40,207 

1,546 

33,321 

1,281 

May 


39,902 

1,535 

37,817 

1,513 

June 


34,643 

1,786 

37,917 

1,458 

July 


29,894 

1,196 

31,937 

1,228 

August ... 


30,575 

1,176 

27,586 

1,061 

September 


25,288 

1,011 

1,049 

23,638 

945 

October.... 


27,271 

22,277 

857 

November 


23,480 

1,021 

827 

22,943 

997 

December 


21,493 

21,408 

823 


Total ... 378,062 tons. Total ... 348,986 tons. 


In view of the poor state of trade in America the falling off in consump¬ 
tion of Raw Rubber has been less than might have been expected. The 
drop in the production of passenger cars and trucks amounts to 29 per cent 
against rather less than 8 per cent in Rubber consumption. Despite the 
big fall in new motor vehicle optput, sales of tyres for the year show a drop 
of only about 6^ per cent. Stocks of tyres in manufacturers’ hands are 
again reduced, but are adequate for the existing demand. 

Up to a few years ago America’s consumption of Raw Rubber used to 
account for about 70 per cent of the total consumption of the World. This 
position is steadily altering and as will be seen from the sub-joined table her 
proportion has now dropped to only 52| per cent.;— 


1922 

World 

Consumption. 

Tons 

408,000 

U.S.A. 

Consiimption. 

Tons 

292,000 


71*5 per cent. 

1923 

434,000 

305,500 


70-4 „ 

1924 

475,000 

335,000 

= 

70-5 „ 

1925 

552,000 

386,000 


70-0 ,. 

1926 

548,000 

368,000 

== 

6M „ 

1927 

581,000 

371.000 


63-9 .. 

1928 

684,000 

411..500 

=s 

64-6 „ 

1929 

797,000 

480,500 

= 

60-2 

1930 

676,500 

378,000 

5 .=. 

55-9 „ 

1931 

663.000 

349,000 

s= 

52-6 „ 
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United Kingdom —Actual hometiade deliveries for the year amounted 
to 75,428 tons against 74,727 tons in 1930. We explained last year that we 
made an allowance for increase in stocks in the factories and therefore put 
home trade consumption at only 70,000 tons. This year we do not consider 
an allowance for increase in stock in factories to be necessary, and have put 
home trade consumption at 75,000 tons, an increase of 5,000 tons over 1930. 

The increase is due, in the main, to the increased consumption in 
factories established in the last few years by American, French and Italian 
tyre manufacturers for the production of their goods in the United Kingdom. 
The manufacturers in question thus secure freedom from the Safeguarding 
Duties here, and also a certain amount of Colonial preference. 

Japan, —Consumption of Rubber in Japan shows a steady expansion. 
We understand that all types of Rubber goods of Japanese manufacture are 
now taking a large part in supplying the requirements of the East. 

Russia. —Russian consumption shows the largest increase of any 
country. With a view to developing motor transport Russia has established 
several large new factories for the manufacture of tyres, and if she is able to 
carry out her present plans, wdll probably be a still larger consumer of Rubber 
in the next few years. 

Production, 1932.—The experience of last year makes any estimate of 
production for the current year more than usually hazardous. When writing 
on production for 1931 in February of that year we thought it reasonable, in 
view of the low price then ruling, to estimate for a 10 per cent reduction in 
output from both 'Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. As we show on page 2 
Malayan output has fallen not quite 5 per cent while Dutch East Indies 
exports show an actual increase of about 6 per cent. Our estimates last year 
were based on the maintenance of a price in the neighbourhood of 4^. per lb. 
The average price for 1931 was only 3ld. but even this low price did not 
have the eflEect of bringing about any material reduction in output. 

We have extracted the following from the summary of crop returns of 
615 producing companies, issued monthly by the Rubber Growers* Associa¬ 
tion :— 

Jan. 1930. Jan 1931. Jan. 1932. 



Companies. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

British North Borneo 

26 

523 

473 

348 

Ceylon 

102 

2,280 

1,776 

1,294 

India and Burma ... 

21 

652 

397 

220 

Malaya 

338 

14,037 

13,006 

14,220 

Java ... 

60 

2,999 

3,020 

3,009 

Sumatra 

€0 

4,526 

4,324 

4,709 

Miscellaneous 

8 

223 

225 

203 

Total 

615 

25,240 

23,221 

24,003 


These figures do not indicate that price is having any real effect by way 
of curtailing output. A slight falling off in the first three districts is more 
than made up for by increases in others. Under these circumstances we are 
inclined to think, as we state on page 1, that unless some scheme of compul¬ 
sory restriction of output or exports is brought in and enforced by the 
Governments, production during 1932 will show litde if any decrease from 

im. 

Consnmptfon, 1932.—Under existing World conditions it is extremely difficult 
to make any sort of a forecast. No signs arc discernible at present either in 
the U.S.A- or elsewhere of that revival in trade generally which would call 
for an increased consumption of Rubber for motor transport purposes. 
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Some countries which have been at a particularly low ebb during 1931 may 
show some slight improvement during 1932, while Japan and Russia may 
possibly show further expansion. We believe that the United States may 
use even less Rubber in 1932 than they did in 1931 and estimate their 
consumption at 340,000 tons. We do not feel we can make any estimate of 
the variations which may occur in consumption of other countries except as 
we have generally indicated above. We estimate total World consumption for 
1932 at something betw^een 650,000 and 660,000 tons. 

Just possibly the existing low price for Rubber may bring about a 
further decline in the use of Reclaimed and thus an increase in the use of 
Raw Rubber. No statistics are available for the rest of the World but the 
U.S.A. statistics show that the ratio of Reclaimed to Crude in that country 
for the past three years was 46J per cent for 1929, 42 per cent for 1930 and 
35^ per cent for 1931. 

(To he €07itmued) 


SPEED 

Capt. Sir Malcolm Campbell’s recent Achievement 
AT Davtona Beach 

It is not alw'ays realized that quite an important factor in the breaking of 
world land speed records is the tyre with which the car is shod. Terrific 
strains and stresses are imposed on tyres revolving at 300 miles per hour. 

The usefulness of high speed racing is sometimes questioned. Motorists 
ask what value is obtained by the ordinary tyre purchaser from the designing 
and manufacture of special racing tyres—the answer is simple and conclusive. 
The building of tyres for such amazing speeds as the W^orld’s speed record 
provides the tyre manufacturer with considerable knowledge and information 
unobtainable in any other way—this knowledge is of the utmost importance 
in the building of tyres for ordinary service. Racing does certainly improve 
the breed. 

It is interesting to note that the centrifugal force at work on a single 
tyre is so great that it becomes one inch larger in diameter than when it is at 
lest, and it consumes 1,792,0(^0 foot pounds of energy every minute—enough 
power to lift a heavy railway train a foot off the ground! Naturally, the 
tyre manufacturer has to make much scientific research and experiment 
before he evolves a special racing tyre which will stand the acid test. 
A small defect in the tyre might not only result in failure, but possibly, cost 
the life of the rider. 

Speed wizards, therefore, are very careful in making their choice. One 
mile land speed record holders like Sir H. Segrave and Sir M. Campbell had 
full confidence in Dunlop tyres and their confidence was justified by their 
sensational achievements. 

* Wizard ' (Norman) Smith, who established a new 10 mile record of 
164'684 miles per hour the other day used Dunlop tyres and wheels. 

And now Sir M. Campbell has broken his own and all previous one mile 
records by putting up the best performance of 253*968 miles per bout 
(subject to official confirmation) with Dunlop tyres and wheels. 

The organization which produced the tyres capable of standing up to such 
terrific strains is behind every Dunlop tyre* 
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DISTRICT NOTES 


SOUTH TRAVANCORE 


Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the South Travancore Planters’ 
Association held at the Kalthuritty Valley Club on Saturday, 12th March 1932 

at 3>^30 p.m. 

Present: 

Messrs. H. R.C. Parker (J. R. N. Pryde, A. H. L. White, C.E. 
Smith and by Proxy T. W. U. Park, F. H. Powell, R. Branson and A. P. D. 
Lodge (Ho7iorary Secretary), 

L The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meetmg, 

2. The Mhvntes of the Meeting held on 14th November 1931, being 
published in the Pla^iters' Ch7'07t7cle^ were taken as read. Three items ‘ In 
Committee ’ were read by the Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. Pryde then proposed, and Mr. Smith seconded that the Minutes be 
confirmed. 

Carried 


3. U, P. A. S. L Budget Meetmg, a^id eleciio7i of Delegate .—The Budget 
and the various resolutions being brought up by other Planters’ Associations 
were fully discussed, and the Honorary Secretary instructed to inform our 
delegate of the views of the Association. 

The Anamalai P. A. resolution re. the formation of a Sub-Committee on 
the 1. T. C. C. was fully approved, as it would be a means for keeping in 
closer touch than at present is possible. 

The C. T. P. A. resolution regarding the rates for General Subscription 
to the U. P. A. S. L was to be opposed. It appeared that the object of this 
resolution was to levy subscription on a fiat rate for all products. This was 
in direct opposition to resolutions passed at Bangalore, and Rubber was not 
in a position to pay at this rate. 

The Chairman proposed that Mr. H. J. Walmesley be asked to represent 
us at the U. P. A. S. L Meeting. 

Carried u7ia7iimously 

{^4) Sri Mula77i Popular Assembly. —^The Assembly having only just met, 
no report from our reprCvSentative was available, 

(5) Abolition of Adva7ic€s. —A full discussion on this subject took place, 
and a resolution passed ‘ In Committee 

(6) Tea Scientific Depart7n€7it. —Mr. C. R. T. Congreve’s proposals 
having be^ circulated to all members, it was not found necessary to have a 
prolonged discussion on the matter. The Meeting was in favour of his 
recommendations. 

(7) R. A. C, —Mr. Parker tendered his resignation as district representa¬ 
tive, as he was due for home leave shortly. It was unanimously agreed that 
Mr. Gillespie be asked to take his place. 
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(8) U, P. A. S, L Reo} ^anisation .—The Chairman spoke regarding the 
necessity of reorganisation, to which the meeting fully concurred. Mr. James* 
suggestions had been circulated to all members, but as it was understood 
that other suggestions were also being put forward, no definite decisions 
were arrived at. It was decided however that the Chairman make out a full 
report of the opinions previously expressed by him, and to send same to our 
representative at the U. P. A. S. I. meeting at Coimbatore. 

(9) S, L P, B. The Chairman spoke of the total lack of response to 
the Honorary Secretary’s appeal for further support. He pointed out that 
this was not the time for members to cease subscribing and also drew atten¬ 
tion to the Rule regarding resignation. Unless members had given notice 
prior to April Ist, 1931, their subscription was due for the present financial 
year. He appealed to members who had not yet paid, to do so at once. 

(10) Correspondence .—The Honorary Secretary read out the letter re¬ 
ceived from the Secretary U. P. A. S. 1. dated 26th January 1932 requesting 
him to draw members* attention to an article appearing in the Planters^ 
Chronicle of 30th January 19.'^2 regaiding Income-Tax assessment in British 
India, 

(11) Resignation oi Chai>ma)i. —Mr. H. R. C. Parker tendered his resig¬ 
nation and at the same time stated his appreciation of the hard work put in 
by the Honorary Secretary. He proposed that Mr. Pryde be elected. 

Carried imanimously 

Mr. Pryde on behalf of the meeting thanked him for his services as 
Chaiiman and also as our R. A. C. representative. 

H. R. C. PARKER, A. P. D. LODGE, 

Chairman. Hon, Secretary, 


WYNAAD 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Wynaad Planters’ Association 
(Incorporated), held at Meppadi Club on Wednesday March 16, 1932, 

at 2-30. p.m. 


Present: 

Messrs. R. N. W. Jodrell {Chairman), A. R. H. Angus, D. Bate, 
G. Bayzand, F, H. Faimer, J. A. Gwynne, R. W. M. Hay, W. A. Holmes, 
T. B. Howe, E, R, Peachey, F. Price, T. Ryan and I. W. Finlayson 
(^Honorary Secretary), 

Visitor: 

Mr. C. R. T. Congreve. 

The notice calling the meeting was read. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

2, U,P,A.S,L General Committee Meetmg, March 22, 1932 ,— 
Mr. Gwynne proposed and Mr. Angus seconded, that Mr. Jodrell be elected 
as delegate. 


Carried, 
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Mr, Jodrell thanked the meeting for electing him and said he would do 
his best to represent the Association. 

It was decided to go through the agenda of the General Committee 
meeting in detail. 

(1) of the U.P.AS,L Prcviikni Fund, —The meeting was in 
favour of confirming the alterations made by the Executive Committee. 

(2) U>P,A,S,L Sports Club, —It was agreed that the Executive 
Committee’s action should be confirmed. 

(3) I,T,C,C, Pioposed South Indian Committee^ etc, —After some 
discussion of both the Annamallais and the C.T.P.A’s resolutions, it was 
decided that the matter be left to the discretion of the delegate who ascer¬ 
tained the views of members present. 

(4) L\P*A,S,L Budget for I932--B3 ,—The Chairman outlined the 
proposals contained in the budgets of the U.P.A.S.I. and its Departments, 
and also read the resolution pul forward by the C.T.P.A. and the suggestions 
made by the South Indian Association in London. 

Considerable discussion ensued and finally Mr. Gwynne proposed and 
Mr. Farmer seconded the followung amendment to the C.T.P.A’s resolution 
‘That the sum of Rs. 60,000 be taken from the accumulated funds of the 
U.P.A.S.I. to cover the Labour Department subsidy and that the proposed 
rates for this object be deleted from the Budget for 1932-33 ’ 

Carried, 

The C.T.P.A. resolution was then put to the vote and was lost. The 
meeting was also generally of the opinion that the full amount of the deprecia¬ 
tion on the U.P.A.S.I. Buildings, viz. 5 per cent, should be written off as 
suggested by the S.LA. 

(5) U,P,A,SJ, Reorganization Proposals, —The delegate was instruct¬ 
ed to represent the views already expressed by this Association at its 
General meeting on February 3, 1932. The Chairman then asked the 
meeting if it was desired to bring up anything at the Labour Department 
meeting to be held after the General Committee meeting, but nothing was 
brought forward, 

3. Whitley Covimimo7i Report. —Recommendations to Employers ,— 
The attention of the meeting was called to the circular issued by the 
Commissioner of Labour, dated November 19,1931. 

4. Quingue^inial Resurvey of Wy^iaad, —The Chairman gave an account 
of the meeting he had attended in Calicut with the Collector, the Director of 
Land Records, and others. 

The Honorary Secretary wms asked to write to the Collector enqinring 
whether he had any further information regarding the Question of abandon¬ 
ing the proposed Quinquennial survey of the Wynaad as discussed at the 
meeting held in his office on ISth February. 

5. Tea Scmiiifk Department; — Tour of Chief Scmiiific Officer, —The 
Chairman explained the reason for the very short notice given of the 
tour. 

Mr. T. E. Howe said he wished to express bis appreciation of the 
help given him by the Chief Scientific Officer and said he wished to thank 
thc^ concerned for arranging the tour. 

6. UR.A»S-L Labour Rule 7/.—Read Mr. Hay’s letter of 20th February 
with enclosure from Mr* Irescher. 
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It was decided that the matter be left to the Committee who would 
co-opt Messrs. Hay and Naylor to assist them in settling this matter 
finally. 

7. Disirict Rates, —The statement of rates recommended by the Com¬ 
mittee was placed before the meeting. 

It was agreed that copies of the rates be sent to all members not 
present and the matter be brought up at the next meeting for final 
decision. 

8. Taxation, 

{a) hicome- Tax, —The Honorary Secretary read correspondence with 
the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I. on this subject. 

The Chairman promised to put up the whole question at the 
meeting at Coimbatore on 22nd March, 1932. 

(b) Profession Tax, —Mr. Ryan brought up the question of the returns 
called for the District Board and asked for the opinion of the meeting. 

The Honorary Secretary read a draft letter to be sent to Mr. James 
on the subject which was approved. 

9. Malabar District Board Member, —Read letter, dated 5th February 
1932 from the Honorary Secretary, Calicut Chamber of Commerce with 
enclosure. 

After some discussion Mr. Bayzand proposed and Mr. GWynne 
seconded, ‘ That Mr. T. B. Howe’s name be sent in to the Calicut Chamber of 
Commerce with a view to his nomination to the seat reserved for Europeans 
on the Malabar Distnct Board.’ 

Cart'ied U7ianinwusly, 

10. S.!,P,B,F, —Read letter from the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I. dated 3rd 

March, 1932. The Honorary Secretary said he would write to those 
members who were in arrears and endeavour to get all subscriptions paid up 
to date. / 

11. Abolition of Advances, —The Chairman referred to the resolution 
passed at Bangalore last August regarding the limitation of recoveries from 
defaulters by the Labour Department. 

A further discussion then took place on this subject. 

12. Correspondence and Other Competent Business, 

The Honorary Secretary gave a precis of the following correspondence : 

(1) Letter dated February 20, 1932, from the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I. 
regarding the late Mr. Fletcher Norton’s grave. 

(2) Letter from Messrs, Peirce Leslie & Co., Ltd., with map of the 
Coffee districts of S. India. 

(3) Letter from the Secretary, Coffee Growers’ Association, d^ted 
February 23,1932. 

(4) Letter from the Superintendent, I.T .C.C. Bangalore, d^ted March 
8, 1932. 

The meeting then terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

R. N. W. JODRELL, I. W. FINLAYSON, 

Chairman, Honorary Secretary, 
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DEVARSHOLA DLSTRICT TENNIS TOURNAMENT 

The Anntial Tournament inaugurated last year was played on the 
‘ Bliiehills ’ bungalow courts (kindly lent by Mr, R. M. Nicolls") on February 
28th, 29th and March 1st. 

The entries were larger than last year and the tournament was a great 
success, largely due to the excellent arrangements made by Mr. and Mrs. 
R. M. Nicoils, who were very suitably thanked by Mr. Fulcher at the Prize 
Giving on the last evening, for all they had done. 

Mrs. R. M. Nicoils presented the prizes and Mr. Innes’was thanked for 
his work as Hon. Secretary. Tw^o visitors to the district w^ho very nobly 
took on the job of umpiring most of the matches were not forgotten and 
neither was Mr. Levett, who so kindly has presented a ‘Perpetual’ Inter 
Estate Cup. 

It was regretted by all that the Ladies had only the one event to compete 
in (Mixed Doubles). 

The courts were in excellent order and the arrangements perfect. 
There being no Club in the district, it was not possible to hold a dance on 
the final evening, so in order to celebrate our only ‘ occasion ’ in the year, a 
‘ Prairie Ojster’ crawl was arranged for the night which kept many of us 
out of bed till the early hours or until there v\ere no memsahibs left with 
eggs for that morning’s breakfast. All were present at muster that morning 
(sic). 

The results of the Tournament were as under :— 

Shigles (Handicap) 

Dr. Shaw Cup. 

Mr. Fulcher (Runner up) Beer Mug. 

Me7i^s Doubles (American) Hdp. 

Messrs. Page and Johnstone Cups. 

Mixed Dcrubles (Handicap) 

Mrs. Page . Cup. 

Mr. Fulcher Beer Mug. 

Inter Estate Doubles (Open) 

The Tea Experimental Station 

Dr. Shaw^ and Mr. Jones Mr. Levett’s Challenge Cup. 

{From a Correspondent.) 

-:o:- 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Malaria 

The Editor^ * The Planters* Chronicle! 

Dsar Sih, 

- ^ourge to Planting in South India is brought forcibly to inind at 

the present Season of the year. 

Scientific Departments, chiefly to help us in our fight 
agamst plant diseases, and they are a proved sound investment. 

Would it not pay to"run our Malariologist on like lines ? 

Planting concerns, it is true* employ their own 
Jsaen, out tn the nature of things they must be General Practitioners, 
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who have neither time nor opportunity to concentrate against Malaria—an 
ever-present menace in, and curse to, Planting Districts, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions. 

A subscription of 4 annas an acre would bring in something approaching 
half a lac and would enable us to ask the Governments of Madras, Mysore, 
Travancore and Cochin for more. 

With present-day knowledge, Planting Districts in South India free from 
malaria are but a dream, I fear ; which makes some organised and scientifi¬ 
cally-directed effort against the pest all the more essential! 

A beginning must be made sometime—why not now ? 

No! the economy squeal will cut no ice! Four annas an acre can be 
taken easily out of a few odd items such as Maistries’ commissions, horse- 
keeps, upkeep Roads and other odds and ends without making any difference 
to efficiency—besides, with Tea and Coffee at their present levels, if 4 annas 
an acre (or 8 for the matter of that 1) is going to sink a tote, the sooner it’s 
broke the better I The shareholders will then know where they are. 

Yours, etc., 

2, * Axti-Malarix\ 

India’s Capacity for Tea Drinking 

77/6’ Editory ‘ Planters* Chronicle ^ 

Dear Sir, 

Mr. S. R. Narayana Ayyar’s article regarding India’s capacity for tea 
drinking raises a most important matter. 

There is a strong desire amongst Tamil and Malayaloe labour on estates 
to drink tea. Instead of fostering and making use of this desire it has been 
the practice to actually frown on it, owing to the fear of theft. 

It has always been my strong opinion that this attitude actually 
ipereases the tendency to pilfering, and considering that great efforts are 
now being made to increase sales in India, surely it is now time to change 
our ideas on the matter. 

If in all planting districts an organised plan be adopted to put up dust 
teas of good clean quality for sale in packets of say 1 anna and 4 annas 
value, which could be retailed at estate bazaars, etc,, tea drinking would 
become a habit with all the population of these districts. 

At the same lime the Indian Tea Cess Committee should launch an 
extensive campaign in the recruiting districts, which would be assisted by 
labour who return periodically to their villages. 

Persons who wished to obtain dust teas in larger quantities for sale in 
the villages should he able to purchase small chests direct from the Estate 
Factories, or if preferred, through the regular dealers who could have these 
packages made up to order. 

To really succeed, it would be essential to have unanimity both in India 
and with the large Associations at home. Machines for turning out these 
small packages in large quantities could then be obtained, and leaflets and 
advertisements printed and circulated everywhere. 

Yours, etOsT 
< Planter’, 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 


I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 


Mark 


Pkgs. 


Price 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


District 

Week 
ending 
Mar. 30, 
1932 

January 

Ito 

Mar. 10, 
1932 

January 

1 to 

Mar. 10, 
1931 

N. India 
S. India. 
Ceylon... 
Java 

Sumatra, 
Nyassa- 
1 a n d. 

s. d. 

0 11*63 
a 0 10*78 

1 1*51 

0 7*66 

0 7*25 

0 7*26 

S. d. 

0 10*54 

6 0 10*43 

1 1*10 

0 7-81 

0 7*20 

0 7*06 

s, d. 

1 0-28 
^ 1 0*82 

1 3*94 

0 8*81 

0 9*62 

0 8*85 

Total... 

d 0 11*15 

e .0 10*73 

/I 0 75 

District 

Week 
ending 
March 
16. 1932 

January 

1 to 
March 
16, 1932 

Januarj’ 

1 to 
March 

16, 1931 

N. India. 1 
S. India 
Ceylon... 
Java ... 
Sumatra 
Nyassa- 
lan d. 

s, d. 

0 10*82 
gO 9*92 

1 3*12 

t 

t 

0 6*34 

] 

j s. d. 

0 10*56 
h 0 10*39 
a 1*27 

0 7*81 

0 7*20 

0 7*02 

s. d. 

1 0-14 

il 0*78 

1 3*90 

0 8*67 

0 9*54 

0 8*59 

Total... 

/ 1 0-34 

k 0 10*83 

1 1 0*62 


(A) TEA. ending 

Thursday, March 10, 
1932 and Wednesday 
March 16, 1932 res¬ 
pectively) ,— 


[a) Anamallais — 
Thay Mudi 
Nalla Mndi 
Auai Mudi 
Thoni Mudi 
Gajam Mudi 
Kallyar B. 

*Sholayar 


{d) Central Travancore\ 
Bon Ami 

Twyford and Ashley 
Vembanaad 
Thengakhal 


{c) Kanan Devans-^ 
♦Sevenmallay 
Yellapatty 
Periavurrai 
*Gundumallay 
♦Letchmi 
*Vagavurrai 
*Upp. Surianaile 
♦Guderale 
♦Sevenmallay 
♦Chokaaaad 
♦Upp. Surianaile 
♦Nettigudi 
♦Thenmallay 
♦Kalaar 
♦Periakan^ 

(d) Nilgiris-^ 

Prospect 
♦Ibex Lodge 
• Rob Roy 
Brooklands 
Woodlands 
Glendale 

{e) Nilgiri-Wyndmi^ 
Seaforth 
♦Mayfield 
Do. 

{/) Soidh Trmmcare-- 
Arundel 


102 

392 

114 

294 


231 i 0 
103 0 

83 0 


114 

114 

112 


186 

102 

210 

114 

198 

108 

110 


102 I 1 


193 

72 

96 


84 


d. 

3f 

21 

u 

iii 

Hi 

11 

lOJ 


108 
192 
92 
114 
129 

162 I 1 

36 I I 


30 
113 
SO 
90 

150 , . 

54 0 Hi 


2 Oi 
1 9 

1 li 
1 1 
0 Ilf 


0 Hi 


m 

lOi 


4i 

4* 

31 

3i 

2f 

2f 

li 

H 

U 

1 

1 

Oi 

0 

0 


( 10 )' 

(15) 

(16) 
(16) 
( 10 ) 
( 10 ) 
(16) 


(16)| 

( 10 ): 

(16) 


( 10 ) 

( 10 ) 

( 10 ) 

( 10 ) 

( 10 ) 

( 10 ) 

(16) 

( 10 ) 

(16), 

( 10 ) 

po), 

( 10 ) 

(30) 

( 11 ) 

( 10 ) 


(16) 

(16) 

(16) 

(16) 

16) 


1 0 
0 lOf 
0 lOi 


0 101 


,16) 

( 10 ) 


(16) 


The number of packages on which 
the South Indian averages are based is 
given below :— 

a 6*899 d 70,283 c 53,890 

d 99,848 c 947,409 / 921,432 

g 6,350 h 76,633 / 62.668 

7 74.307 h 1,021,716 / 998,899 

(B) RUBBER- 

The London * Spot ’ Quotation for Plantation 
First Latex Crepe on Tuesday, April 5, 
1932, was 2id, 

London Rnbher Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, April 2, 1932, were 63,813 tons, 
a decrease of 648 tons on March 26,1932, 
inventory. 

Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, April 2, 1932, were 61,010 tons* 
an increase of 235 tons on March 26,1932, 
inventory. 


♦Wbere Invoices are not sold or only part sold, the prices bid are taken in 
calcnlaiing the averajsses. 

JThe Java and Sumatra averages for sale held on Thursday, 17th March, will be 
Shown In the next issue, 
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(3'^ To press for the purchase, out of U. P. A. S. 1. General Funds^ 
of the additional land required for the Mycological Station, and if unsuccess¬ 
ful in this, to ask that the money allotted for Field Experiments be utilized 
for this purpose* 

The rest of the Items were left to the discretion of the Delegate. 

Reorfranization of the L\ P. A, S. /.—This matter was fully discussed 
and the Meeting was of the opinion that there was no necessity to make any 
changes in the parent Association at the present moment. 

There being no other business, the Meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair, 

(Sd.) R. M. SAYWELL, O. J. EGAN-WYER, 

Chairman, Honorary Secretary. 


NELLIAMPATHY 

Proceedings of the Acouai General Meeting of the Nellianipatfay Planters’ Association 
held at Cotengady at 11 ajs. on Friday, 26th February 1932 

Present: 

li^Iessrs. E. G. Cameron {Ckainnafi), A. Hall, H. D. Chaldecott (by 
proxy) and the Managers, Oota Cooly, Karapara, Lily-Group, Seetagundy 
Group and Anaimad Estate, and Mi. P. W. Davis (Hon, Secretary). 

The notice calling the meeting having been read the Minutes of the 
ordinary General Meeting held at the Lily Bungalow on the 14th October 
were taken as read and confirmed. 

Chairman's Speech .—Mr. E. G. Cameron from the Chair then proposed : 

< This Meeting desires to express its deep sympathy with Mr. Hall and family 
on the death of his father, ]Mr. H. M. Hall, who was one of the pioneer 
planters of this District 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. Davis and carried tmanimondy 
the Chairman continued as follows:— 

‘ Gentlemen.—The year just passed has been one of even greater 
difficulties for all of our Products than 1930 and the one theme of everybody 
‘ Reduction of ExpenditureRubber touched new low records and with 
present huge stocks, there seams but little prospects of recovery this year. 

Tea except for High Grown has also had a difficult time and unless a 
preferential duty is imposed, with the large stocks there appears to be a 
lean time ahead. 

Coffee crops in this District have been fair to good but prices show 
little margin of profit. The present immediate outlook appears slightly 
better with South America’s furnace methods and Kenya’s short crop. 

I am glad we were again able to send a member to Bangalore. It 
appears probable that U. P. A. S. I. will be broken up from its old organiza¬ 
tion and although we may regret it, we cannot deny the justice of the claim 
that those who pay should control. 

To turn to communication: the New Cochin Ghat Road is practically 
completed and the only need is to come to some settlement satisfactory to 
all of the District Roads question. The Palghat-Pollachi Line, it is hoped,, 
will be opened in April, and we must continue pressing whenever possible 
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for the Kollengode-Trichtir-Cochin Section as the success of the Cochin Port 
seems assured. With my thanks to the Honorary Secretary and the 
Committee for their hard work during the year I would herewith tender my 
resignation 

Proposed by Mr. Davis and seconded by Mr. Hall and carried 
* This Association tenders its hearty thanks to Mr. Cameron for the work he 
has done during his second year of Office as Chairman 

Abolitmi of Advances, —Proposed by Mr. Davis, seconded by Mr, Hall: 

‘ This Association considers abolition of advances desirable and would support 
any general action aiming at abolition on the part of larger Associations. 
It regrets that obvious circumstances prevent it taking any strong action 
prior to a general lead by larger Associations 

Carried 

After considerable discussion the motion was carried. The meeting 
considered great care would have to be taken, in the event of advances being 
abolished, to prevent increased expenditure in the form of inducements. It 
looks forward to a general ‘ concordat ’ on the subject under the segis of the 
U. P. A. S. I. 

GMi Road, —The Ghat and District Road Committee reported that 
whereas the Gb^t Road to Nadughani would be finished before the end of the 
month no action had been taken with reference to the next Section. 

Proposed by Mr. Davis, seconded by the Manager, Anaimad Estate : 

* This Association regrets that completion of the Ghat Road is held up 
despite the generous offers towards cost of the Nadnghani-Polyampara 
Section made by Members of this Association. 

‘ It requests Government to complete this unportant Section at an early 

date 

Carried 

General Commiiiee Meetings U. P. A. S. L —The Secretary was instructed 
to write to Mr. J. S, B. Wallace asking if he would be good enough to 
represent the Association at the following Budget Meeting. 

Plmiters^ Benevolent Fim^ —The Secretary reported 100"per cent 
subscribers as usual. He thanks Members most cordially for their unanimous 
response to his call for special subscriptions and remarked that it was gratify* 
ing to think that this small Association was the first to respond to the appeal 
at Bangalore, 

Accounts. —The Secretary regretted that owing to press of work he has 
had to ask leave to postpone production of the year's Accounts. The 
Revenue and the Expenditure Account was however carefully considered and 
after considerable discussion, Mr. E. G. Cameron proposed from the Chair— 

‘ This Association adopts rate of 2^ annas per acre for the year 
1932-1933*. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Hall and carried* 

The Secretary after thanking all Members for their co-operation during 
the year, placed his resignation before the Meeting. 

Correspmidence, —In view of the delays experienced in sending letters 
by the circuitous postal route the Secretary was instructed to circulate all 
urgent letters by special cooly and to the Chairman in the first place. 

Office-Bearers ^—The following were unanimously elected:— 

1. Chairman, —Mr. E. G. Cameron proposed by Mr. Hall, seconded 
by Mr, P. W. Davis. 
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2. Ho)in}ary Secretoyy ,— Mr. P. W. Davis proposed by Mr. Cameron, 

seconded by Mr. Hall. 

3. Committee. —The Managers, Oota Cooly and Karapaia proposed 

by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Davis. 

The Meeting then closed with a vote ot thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Hall for 
the use of theii Bungalow. 

E. G. CAMERON, P. W. DAVIS, 

Chairman. Hon. Suretarv^ 


: o 


COORG 

Minutes of a Quarterly General Meeting: of the Coorg Planters’ Association held hi the 
Bamboo Club, Pollibetta, on Monday, 29th February 1932, at 2.30 p.m. 

Pftse7ii : 

Messrs. A. E. J. Nicolls {Chairma7t), P. G. Tipping, 1. Bull, J. F. 
Mackmtobh, G. Scotland, R. B. Cunningham, G. A. Tippetts-Aylmer, J. L. 
Smyth, J. S. H. Morgan, A. L. Alexander, B.S. Bucknall, J.H. Sprott, J. O. F. 
Maurice, S. P. St. C. Raymond, L. Newcome, W. A. F. Bracken, E. C, H. 
Morgan, D. 0. Tweedie, J. Reid, Ll.-Col. H. F. Murland, Major S. 
Mullias, Major D. N. Pitcairn and Mi. A. M. Webb^ Homrji}y Secretary. 

Visitors . 

Messrs. J. C. Burton? F. W. Wiaterbotham, J. S. Voungman and Col. 
D. Macpherson. 

The Honorary Secretary Tead-4:he notice calling'tlie meeting. 

* Before opening the meeting, the -Chaitmap reterred to the deaths .of 
Messrs; J. Nicolls, A. S. Grove and'Wn'C. Petrie’Hayr and the 'Honorary 
Secretary was requested by the Meeting to convey to the nearest relatives 
the Planting Community’s deepest sympathy in their great loss. 

The minutes of last two meetings dated September 21 and October 11, 
1931, having been published in the Planters^ Chronicle or circularised, were 
taken as read and confirmed. 

The Election of dUce-Bearers. —The Chairman explained that owdng to 
a misunderstanding, Col. Murland* s name had not been starred as * unwilling 
to stand for re-election*, and with the permission of the meeting it was 
agreed that fresh ballot papers should be sent out immediately, and that the 
Committee should open them at their meeting to be held on March 16, the 
result to be communicated to all members directly after. 

U.P.A.S.L The Chairman informed the meeting of the rates 

that would be collected as subscription during 1932-33, 

U.P.A.S.L Reorganization Proposcds.-^Uhe Chairman informed the 
meeting that the Committee had asked the Honorary Secretary to circularise 
all members on this subject so that the matter could be discussed at a General 
Meeting in the near future. 
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Expe7iS€S of ihe Coffee Growers' Associaiio^i Sub-Commiitee, —The follow¬ 
ing resolution was gut to the meeting from the Chair and carried : 

‘ That this Association authorises the Committee to make such pay¬ 
ments from tlie funds of the Association in the form of a loan, as it thinks fit, 
in connection with the ej^penses incurred by the members of the Coifee 
Growers' Association Sub-Committee’. 

Mr. P. G. Tipping proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to the Sub¬ 
committee for the work they had done. 

F?ind,’^The question of the One Day Pay Fund w^as again 

considered. 

Read letter from the Secretary^ UPASI, re Case No. 3. It was 
agreed that payment should be made for March, and that the question con¬ 
cerning a further six months* allowance would be considered at the next 
General Meeting. 

E^npire Markeimg Board. —The letter from Mr. Denne as circularised 
to all members was discussed. 

The Chairman informed the meeting that the Committee were of the 
opinion that the Secretary, UPASI should be asked to find out what levy would 
have to be made to raise i^l,500 on coffee imported into England from the 
Estates subscribing to U.P.A.S.I. Mr. NicoHs promised to discuss this sub¬ 
ject at the next Executive Committee Meeting of the U.P.A.S.I* 

Corresp07idence. —Read extracts from the UPASI Secretary's Reports 
of November 27,1931, January 6 and February 6, 1932. 

Read Agenda and Notice calling a U.P.A.S.I. General Committee 
Meeting to be held at Coimbatore on 22nd March.—The Chairman inquired 
if the meeting wished two members to attend, but it was agreed that one 
would suffice. Mr. Nicolls requested that any one should inform him if they 
had any special subjects to be brought up. 

Read letter from Col. Brock concerning the erection of a tombstone to 
the late Mr. Fletcher Norton.—Ihe Chairman suggested that those members 
who were interested should send in their donations direct to Col. Brock, as 
the Honorary Secretary w^’otild shortly be going home on leave. 

Civil Surgeon of Coorg.—Read reply received from the Commissioner of 
Coorg. Mr. J. H. Sprott suggested, and the meeting agreed that some 
arrangement be made between the Association and Government to secure the 
services of a European Medical Officer for Coorg. 

Coffee Growers' Association.—Read letter notifying that thivS Association 
had been registered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 

Coffee and Pepper-Stealing Prevention Fund.—Mr. Tipping inquired 
whether any placards had been cirailated for the use of members this year. 
Mr. Bracken, a member of the Committee, kindly consented to approach 
Mr. W. R. Wright, the Honorary Secretary of the Fund, on this subject. 

» The Deputation to Col. Macpherson.-—A letter received from Col. Mac- 
pherson was read. The deputation consisting of Messrs. Tipping, Raymond 
and Col. Murland were thanked for representing the Association, 

Other Biismess.-^B^ot Papers—The Chairman informed the meeting 
that the'Committee recommended: 

, * That the Honorary Secretary, when calling for details of acreage in 
Pecpmber of each year, shall also inquire from members resident in Coorg, if 
they are able to serve on any Committee, if elected, for the following year*. 

‘ That the Honorary Secretary shall send out all Ballot Papers for the 
Appual Election of Office-Bearers on or before February 1st, and that the 
names of those members who are unable to stand for election be statred in 
th^ list’, 
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‘ That the Ballot Papers for the Annual Election of Office-Bearers be 
opened each 5 'ear at the meeting held nearest to February 20’.—to which the 
meeting agreed. 

Roads.—The following resolution proposed by Mr. S. P. St. C. Raymond 
and seconded by Mr. W. A. F. Bracken was put before the meeting: 

‘ That the members of this Association wish to convey to the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, through the Commissioner of Coorg, their appreciation of the 
greatly improved condition of the roads in Coorg during the past year.’ 

Carried unanimously. 

Protectionist Tariff.—Mr. Sprott suggested that the Secretary, UPASF, 
be asked to approach other Planting Districts for their support in requesting 
the UPASI to appeal to the British Government for a Protectionist 
Tariff or as an alternative to withdraw the present tariff on Empire Grown 
Coffee imported into Great Britain. 

The Sizing of Coffee.—Mr. Newcome referred to an extract in the 
* Imperial Economic Committee Bulletin’ and suggested that Coffee Curers be 
approached with regard to the standardisation of the size of sieves. 

Honorarium.—The meeting agreed that the Honorary Secretary should 
receive the same Honorarium as last year. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the Honorary Secretary and 
members of the Bamboo Club for the use of their room. 

The meeting ended with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

(Signed) A. M. WEBB, (Signed) A. E. J. NICOLLS, 

. Ho7wrary Secreia^y. Chairman. 

-to:——— 

TRAVANCORE COMBINED 

Minutes of the 18th Annual General Meeting of the Travancore Combined 
Planters* Association held In the Quilon Club on Wednesday 
the 9tfa March 1932 at 10.30 a^n. 

Present: 

Messrs. Eric Hall, Chairman (South Travancore P. A.), A. R. St. George 
(Central Travancore P. A.), S. N. Ure (Mundakayam P. A.), G. R. Strachan 
(Kanan Devan P. A.), E. C. Sherman (South Travancore P. A.), L. A. Lampard 
(Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd.), and L, J. T. Polgreen {Honorary 
Secretary). 

Visitors: 

Messrs. A. C. Cotton, C. J. Hall and C. P. E. Hickie. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Honorary Secretary read his report for the year 1931. 

Honorary Secretary’s Report for the Year 1931 
Gentlemen, 

This is the 18th Annual General Meeting of the Association the 
membership of which remains at 9. The accounts, which Mr. Hickie has 
kindly audited, have been in your hands for some time. The only item 
calling for comment is the reader’s fee which has been charged for two 
years. When the 1930 accounts were prepared it was doubtful if this fee 
was chargeable but it was subsequently found to be a definite liability. The 
Executive Committee have decided not to re-engage the reader for 1932 
(unless his services ^re required for some specific purpose in which case be 
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will be paid according to the work he does), as his work during the past two 
years has not justified his remuneration. The reduced subscription for 1931 
would, with interest, have covered expenditure had it not been for the extra 
payment to which I have referred. 

In July last Mr. L. A. Lampard resigned his seat in the Legislative Council 
prior to his departure on furlough and I was elected in his place to represent 
the Planters’ constituency. I have therefore prepared this report in my dual 
capacity. 

Tea Export duty. —Every endeavour has been made during the past year 
to get Government to take some steps towards the abolition of this duty but 
so far no success can be reported. Mr. Lampard and I both gave evidence on 
the subject before the Economic Depression Enquiry Committee and, 
although the report of this Committee has not yet been publish, I under¬ 
stand it contains a recommendation that the tea export duty should be 
abolished and that the revenue thus lost should be ‘ made up' by increasing 
the percentage of tea profits liable to income-tax and by imposing a super 
tax. The late Dewan and other high Officials to whom I have spoken on the 
subject admit, however, that the Government cannot afford to lose revenue at 
the present time and that the revenue now obtained from this export duty 
cannot be made up by increased income-tax percentage and super tax. A bill 
providing for the imposition of super tax was on the agenda for the last 
session of the Council but was withdrawn owing mainly, I believe, to 
anticipated strong non-official opposition. I see no possibility at present of 
getting support in the Council for a motion to abolish the duty and, owing to 
the recent change at the head of the administration, it is doubtful if anything 
can be done until it is practicable for us to put our case before the new 
Dewan. 

British Import Duty on Tea. —At the instance of the Secretary of the 
U.P.A.S.L I approached the Dewan in October last, requesting the Travancore 
Government to urge the Government of India to represent to the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the necessity of preferential treatment for 
Empire-grown tea imported into Great Britain. Although I have had no 
official intimation, the Chief Secretary gave me a verbal assurance that this 
had been done. 

Adulterated Tea. —The Food Adulteration Bill referred to in my last 
report was finally passed in 1931 but so far no rules have been framed to 
make the Regulation operative. I am now endeavouring, in co-operation 
with rnembers of the Indian Tea Cess Committee staff, to get Government to 
expedite the publication of suitable rules. This subject is on the agenda at 
the request of one of the members of the Association and it is therefore 
unnecessary for me to refer to the matter in greater detail at this stage. 

^ Road Boards. —The constitution of the Road Boards has recently been 
revised by Government but unfortunately due consideration was not given to 
the claims of the Planting community as put forward by this Association. 
The following representation was asked for (one member for each Board) :— 
Association Road Board 

South Travancore ... ... Nagercoil 

Trivandrum 

Quilon 

Mundakayam ... ... Kottayam 

Devicolam 

Central Travancore ... ... Devicolam 

Kanan Devan ... ... Devicolam 

West Coast ... ... Alwaye 
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The representation given is 
Associaiion 
South Travancore 
Central Travancore 
Kanan Devan 
Mundalcaj-am 


Road Boa7^d 

Nagercoil 

Quilon 

Devicolam 

Devicolam 


It appears from the correspondence I have had with the Chief Secretary 
that Government are not prepared to alter the arrangements now made but 
will reconsider the matter when the constitution of the Boards next comes up 
for revision. I have suggested that, to avoid an anomaly such as now exists, 
by the Central Travancore P.A. being represented on the Quilon Road Board, 
Government should, at the next revision, advise this Association of the 
representation they are prepared to give to the Planting community and act 
as far as possible on the recommendations which the Association puts for¬ 
ward. This will at least ensure that such representation as is given is of 
some value to the community. 

Remission of iax on Rnbber lands .—By a G.O. dated July 23, 1931, 
Government reduced the tax on rubber lands from Rs. 2 to Re. 1 per acre in 
all cases where the tax was ordinarily realisable at the former rate. The 
concession was made retrospective to 1106 M.E. and is to continue until 
further orders. Cases have occurred where difficulty has been experienced 
with the Revenue officials over the adjustments consequent on this G.O.; the 
trouble appears to have been due either to a lack of instructions or to a 
misinterpretation of the order. It is hoped that any member experiencing 
such difficulty will notify me so that the Association may take up the matter 
with the Land Revenue Commissioner. 

At the request of certain members, I wrote to the Vanjipuzha Chief and 
the Devaswom Commissioner asking if the rate of tax could be reduced on 
lands held under them and planted with rubber. I have made no progress 
with these gentlemen. 

This report covers all the important matters dealt with by the Association 
during the year under review and I now tender my resignation. 


Sd. L. J. T. P0L6RREN. 


Mr. A. R. St. George proposed that this and the accounts be adopted. 

Income and Expenditure Account por 12 months ended 
December 31, 1931 
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(jT) Unassisted emigration is to be entirely free; control is only to be 
exercised where material assistance is given. The engagement and forward¬ 
ing of emigrants who are merely returning to Assam after leaving it as 
adults will be uncontrolled. 

(f) It is no longer to be possible to prohibit recruitment for Assam, 
for with the complete abolition of penal contracts the prohibition for certain 
districts of India is not held to be justified from the point of view of 
labour. 

Most of the provisions of this Bill are designed to bring the recruitment 
for labour in the Assam tea gardens into line with the recommendations of 
the Whitley Commission which are to be found in Chapter 20 of their Report, 
The whole purpose of the Bill is to exercise all the control over the recruit¬ 
ment and forw^arding of assisted emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as is 
necessary, and yet to ensure that no restrictions are imposed which are not 
so justified. The ideal which is attempted is to reduce restriction to a 
minimum and to establish such conditions ultimately as will make it possible 
to dispense with all control. 


o 


IMITATION TEA 

[The following extract from the Mofussil issue of the Madras Mail dated the 8th 
April makes one furiously to think. It certainly is an anomaly that a Government 
oiScial shDJld be presenting a gold medal for admittedly imitation tea, though of 
course there is no evidence to show how the packet itself was labelled. 

In any case when the I.T.C.C. are doing their utmost to prevent sales of adulterat¬ 
ed teas in S. India, it is obviously a wrong policy to advertise ‘ Golden Tea * whether 
sold as a beverage or as a medicine, and we would recomnaend the authorities in 
question to press for the passing of a Pood Adulteration Act in Pudukottah when such 
contingencies could not arise in the future.— 


THE PRODUCTS OF PUDUKOTTAH 
Administrator and Local Rivalry 

{From our own Correspondent) 

Pudukottah, April 7. 

Mr, B. G. Holdsworth, I.C.S., Administrator of Pudukottah, with Rao 
Bahadur E. K. Govindan, visited the exhibition at Narthamalai last evening 
and presented medals to exhibitors whose exhibits came in for recognition. 
There was a large gathering. The Development Officer, Mr. Thangaswamy 
PiBay, read his report of the exhibition. 

Among those who received silver medals were Mr. D. Sama Rao tor 
his garden produce. Mr. Ramachandra Naidu for similar exhibits, the 
Burm^-Shell Company for their products, Messrs, Srinivas & Co., for 
medidnes, while Mr, S. A. Gani, of Keeranore, was awarded a gold medal 
for his * Golden Teawhich is a preparation of Avarai flowers and other 
medicinal herbs ♦ hc # 
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REVIEW OF THE RUBBER MARKET FOR 1931 

f Concluded from page 2X7 of our last issue) 

[Messrs. Sjmington & Wilson of 17 Mincing Lane, London, E. C. 3, send us an ad¬ 
vance copy of their interesting review, dated February 24, 1932, of the Rubber Market 
for 1931.] 

Three years of drift.—On page 235 will be found some figures showing 
the steady deterioration of conditions in the Rubber Market, which has been 
going on for the past three years and the serious position in which the 
industry now finds itself. The reason which has led to the present position 
is perfectly simple, namely, that production has run far ahead of consumption 
and for the past two years the World’s surplus stock has been increasing at 
an average rate of about 11,000 tons per month. 

The question which naturally rises to everyone’s mind is why matters 
have been allowed to drift until the industry finds itself in its present tragic 
situation. The main causes may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

(1) Lack of agreement amongst producers themselves as to the means 
to be used to improve the situation. 

(2) The difficulties inherent in taking any steps to control the 
production of an article of which more than 40 per cent is produced by 
Native cultivators. 

(3) The World crisis in trade and industry which has turned a more 
or less progressive increase in consumption up to 1929 into a steady decrease 
since that year. 

(4) The misinterpretation by many producing companies of a policy 
outlined by the Rubber Growers’ Association in September 1930, the so- 
called * economic crop\ A majority of the producing companies have apparent¬ 
ly interpreted this policy as meaning that, regardless of the quantity 
produced, they should regulate their output so as to achieve the lewdest pos¬ 
sible cost per pound. It goes without saying that with a large output over 
which overhead cost can be distributed, the cost per pound will be lower and 
the greater the output the lower the cost. This policy has been pursued 
quite regardless of the World’s possible requirements, that is to say, 
without thinking how the Rubber so produced, was to be eventually 
marketed. 

(5) The continuance from month to month of Anglo-Dutch restriction 
negotiations. Talk of Government action which would bring about an im¬ 
provement in the situation has been recurrent for the past two years and has 
no doubt kept many estates in production which might otherwise have closed 
down long ago. 

(6) A lack of appreciation by the majority of producers and by their 
leading bodies of the seriousness of the situation. A conspicuous instance of 
this was when the Dutch Committee as late as 15th July 1931 published a 
statement for which they claimed the authority of the Rubber Growers 
Association that production and consumption for the year should approxi¬ 
mately balance at about 730,000 tons. According to our estimates, produc¬ 
tion actually worked out at 791,500 tons and consumption at 663,000 tons, a 
surplus of 128,500 tons. The trend in this direction was amply evident to 
anyone with access to trade statistics quite early in the year, 
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Explanatory Notes.—With regard to the figures on the opposite page the 
following notes are necessary. 

World Stocks end of Year.—* On the abolition of restriction at 
ths beginning of November, 1928, it was found that unexpectedly large 
stocks of Rubber existed on the plantations. Plantation stocks were thus 
brought into prominence and shortly thereafter, the Statistical Department of 
the Malayan Government instituted a system of regular monthly returns of 
stocks on estates of over 100 acres. For the last two years these stocks 
have been published in their present form. Whether these stocks should be 
taken into account in computing World supplies might be open to debate, 
but as they are in fact given considerable prominence in World statistics, 
there seems to be no option but to include them. 

Our estimate of stocks on the opposite page therefore includes stocks on 
estates in Malaya of over 100 acres, stocks m the hands of dealers up-country 
and at ports and awaiting shipment in Malaya, stocks in Ceylon, in the 
United Kingdom, in certain Continental ports and in the U.S.A., and stocks 
afloat both to the U.S.A. and elsewhere. We have made no provision for 
unrecorded stocks such as stocks in factories (except in the U.S.A.;, or stocks 
on estates in producing countries other than Malaya, and dealers' and port 
stocks in countries other than Malaya and Ceylon. It is of course evident 
that Dutch East Indies estate stocks and port stocks must be fairly large in 
view of the volume of their total exports. Malayan gross exports (including 
re-exports) amounted last year to 520,000 tons, with an average stock at the 
end of each month of 87,000 tons. It is probable that the Dutch Bast Indies 
with exports of 255,000 tons normally carried stocks on estates and at ports 
awaiting shipment of something like 40,000 tons. Allowing for similar 
stocks in other producing countries and for stocks in factories outside the 
U.S.A. about 70,000 tons could probably be safely added to our figures to 
arrive at total available supplies. 

Estimated Required Stocks. —Assuming that conditions of transport 
remain normal, v e consider that total stocks in the World amounting to 
four-and-a-half months’ supply should be sufficient to meet all ordinary 
requirements and prevent abnormal fluctuations in price. This allows for 
one month's accumulation of stock on the estate, two weeks’ transport to 
port of shipment, six weeks’ transport to factories, and one-and-a-half 
months' supply in the factories. We are well aware that some authorities 
consider that an even larger supply is necessary, but unless a reserve stock 
is considered necessary to provide against possible strikes, wars or other 
causes which might interrupt transport, we think four-and-a-half months’ 
supply is ample for all requirements. 

It will be seen that calculating on the above basis, and without allowing 
anything extra for the unrecorded stocks mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, possibly amounting to 70,000 tons, we find that the surplus 
stocks over^ and above World requirements amounted at end 1931 
to the unwieldy figure of 390,000 tons, while America had enough 
Rubber at hand to carry her on for thirteen months without buying 
another pound. This is the situation which has got to be faced at the 

^ U.E. Exports.—^T he figures givii^ exports of British produce from the 
United Kingdom to the Rubber producing countries are given as illustrating 
to some extent the decreased purchasing power of these countries* 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL FIGURES FOR A COMPARISON 
OF THE LAST 3 YEARS 



1929 

1930 

1931 

World Shipments ... 

862,500 tons 

815.000 tons 

791.500 tons 

„ Consumption 

Excess of Production 

797.000 „ 

676,500 „ 

663,000 „ 

65,500 „ 

138,500 „ 

128.500 ;; 

World Stocks end of year 

369,000 „ 

505,000 „ 

640.000 ;; 

Average Monthly World’s Consumption ... 
Estimated Required Stock 

66,420 „ 

56,375 „ 

55.250 ;; 

(equal to 4^ months’ consumption) 

298,890 „ 

253,690 „ 

248,625 „ 

Surplus over requirements 

oi.no „ 

251,310 „ 

391,375 „ 


1929 

1930 

1931 

U.S.A. Stocks end of year ... 

105,138 tons 

202,246 tons 

322,825 tons 

Afloat toU.S A. ... 

52,538 „ 

56,035 ,, 

53,940 „ 

Total Stock and Afloat to U.S.A. 

157,676 „ 

258,281 „ 

376,765 „ 

U.S.A. ConsL'mption for the year 

480.000 „ 

378,062 „ 

348,9«6 ,, 

Average Monthly U.S.A. Consumption 
Stock and Afloat equals.months’ 

40,000 „ 

31,500 ,, 

29,100 „ 


consumption ... ... ... 4 8 13 

U S.A. Total Motor Vehicle Output ... 5,358,420 3,354,986 2,389,730 

U.S.A. Tyre Manufacturers’ Sales ... 69,391 508 „ 53,641,384 50,060,6'10 

U.S.A, ,, ,, Stocks, 31st Dec. 31,837.960 9,003 437 7,774,720 

United Kingdom Stock end of year ... 73,174 118,515 6?/^^ 127,103 

Average Price for ifte year ... ... 10'23d. 5'89d. 3'14d, 

Value of Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom, 

Exported to:— 

1929 1930 1931 

Malaya ... ... ... ;^1S,564,299 >^10,474,848 >^'6,340,355 

British Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak* >^215,208 >^163,835 .^89,891 

Ceylon and Dependencies ... /5,920,176 .^3,998,008 >^2,703,248 

Dutch East Indies *.. ... ^9,399,000 >^6,295,187 23,358,458 

/31,098,683 ^20,931,878 .^12,491,952 

The Remedy.—We think the figures on the preceding page sufficiently show 
the need of some action to restore to the Rubber industry some measure of 
prosperity. Beyond the question of the industry itself a number of other 
interests are affected, some of which may be set out as follows :— 

The requirements of local revenue in Malaya, the Dutch East Indies and 
the other Rubber producing countries in the East. Local revenue is affected 
not only directly by the lack of prosperity in Rubber but also indirectly by 
the stagnation of trade which is brought about by the lack of purchasing 
power of the local population, both European and Native. In August last 
we received from one of the leading firms of Export Houses doing business 
in the Far East a letter commenting on one of our Weekly Reports. After 
drawing attention in considerable detail to the seriously reduced buying 
power of both Europeans and Natives in Malaya and the Dutch East Indies 
and to the manner in which the Rubber Planting Industry is distributed all 
over these countries, unlike Tin Mining which is a localised industry, the 
letter concludes:— 

The falling away of the buying power of the community both European and 
Native has r^ulted in heavy losses to importers. Stocks of goods of all kinds which 
would ordinarily have been cleared long ago have remained on hand and show heavy 
depreciation in value. Financial trouble "has been rife in the bazaars and has caused 
further heavy losses to importers. The present serious crisis can only be relieved by an 
improvement in the price of the commodities produced reacting on the spending power 
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of ihe comjnUiiity. Of the two pr’ncipal iadustries, Tin has been taken in hand but 
Rubber which has a far w der influence on the mass of the population has so far not been 
dealt with. Any effort to help the Rubber industr}* would have a far greater effect on 
the general well-being of Malaya and the Dutch East Indies than anything else. 

The figures quoted at the fool of the preceding page illustrate the effect 
on British exporters of the falling off of trade mentioned. 

The price of Rubber has a very direct bearing on American Exchange, 
This is particularly important from the British point of view. American 
imports last year totalled 495,000 tons. Threepence per lb, on this quantity 
is equal to ^13,860,000. In point of fact it may be reckoned that about 45 
per cent of this Rubber was produced by British capital at a loss of not less 
than l^d. per lb. 45 per cent of 495,000 tons comes to 222,750 tons and on 
this quantity a loss of Ihd. per lb. is ;^3,118,500. It is therefore true to say 
that this amount of the money of British shareholders went during 1931 to 
subsidise the purchases of American manufacturers. 

The total amount of British capital invested in plantation companies 
registered at home is about 125,000,000. If any steps could be taken which 
would result in bringing this capital back to the basis of paying an average 
dividend of, say, a modest 5 per cent, this would mean 6,250,000 in dividends 
on which Income-Tax at current rate would accrue to the Exchequer amount¬ 
ing to ;^1,562,500. 

In order that any lasting improvement may be brought about, the ques¬ 
tion to be faced is, how are World stocks to be brought back to normal, that 
is, how is the existing unwanted surplus of 390,000 tons—which is still 
increasing at the rate of 10,000 tons a month--to be got rid of. All sorts of 
ideas have been put forward some of which might be briefly stated as 
follows:— 

(i) The smyival of the fittest^ that is, to let things continue as they are 
and i*ely on the elimination of the weaker producers. This, in our opinion, is 
bound to fail from the nature of the case What would actually happen would 
be that various companies in London, Amsterdam and elsewhere would find 
their funds exhausted and would have to go into voluntary or forced liquida¬ 
tion. The trees would remain potential producers. They might get a few 
months’ rest while the liquidator was disposing of them at a knock-out price 
to any buyer he could find. After a few months the new owner would be 
producing Rubber from them perhaps even in greater volume than their 
previous owner. 

(2) Sopne sort of central selling and fhiance Corporation^ No such organi¬ 
sation could be fonned with any chance of success unless it were given 
powers not only to control selling but to control output in order to ensure that 
output in excess of requirements ceased. Without absolute unanimity 
amongst \\orld producers it is impossible to control output even from the 
estates and it would be quite impossible to control Native production with¬ 
out Government aid. 

(3) Incre^ed Consmnphon. This is not a matter which can be artificially 
fostered. With the exception of Plantation Finished Sole Crepe no appre- 
ciable quaimty of Rubber is used by the ultimate consumer without first being 
put through elaborate manufacturing processes. Owing to the cost of these 
processes the ultimate cost of the manufactured article to the producer does 
not move m B.ny comparable ratio to the, rise and fall in the price of the raw 
comnKMity. The Rubber Growers’ Association have in years gone by offered 
prizes for new uses and their propaganda Committee has spent large sums of 
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money but we do not think that it would ba claimed that the consumption of 
any imporcant extra volume has been brought about through these efforts. A 
measure of success may be claimed with respect to Sole Crepe but this 
article early proved its real value and has no doubt paid tor pushing. In 
other directions, such as Rubber roadways, etc., no real commercial progress 
has been made despite a fairly lavish expenditure of money. 

(4) Limitatio7i of output under Government cojitroL This in our opinion 
is the only means which offers the prospects of a real solution of the difficul¬ 
ties within a reasonable space of time. In our opinion any scheme which is 
introduced should aim not only at a control of output but should include a 
rigorous control of any expansion of the existing planted area. We would 
even go so far as to advocate considerable reductions in the existing planted 
area but whether any Government would countenance the actual destmetion 
of planted areas is doubtful. 

In order to be effective any scheme now introduced must be more dras¬ 
tic than would have been necessary had the situation been tackled twelve 
months ago when surplus stocks were only 250,000 tons. This can perhaps 
best be illustrated by the working out of a concrete example. In all recent 
discussions of output restriction it seems to be accepted that the outputs for 
1929 must be taken as the basis figure for any calculations. For the purpose 
of the following calculation one may take the 1929 World's output, at a figure 
of 840,000 tons, whereof 100,000 tons (dry equivalent) was Dutch Native 
Rubber. 17,800 tons came from sources other than British or Dutch and 
22,700 tons were Brazil and other * wild ’ Rubbers. ^Actnallv dnpmcnts fo? 
1929 totalled 862^500 tom but this itgttre mchtded a large carry over fro7n the 
y^estricilon period which ended 1st Nov.^ 1928). 


We understand that one at least of the schemes under discussion allowss 
for a reduction to 50 per cent of 1929 output on all British and Dutch Rubber 
except Dutch Native Rubber, exports of which it is proposed to limit to 
90,000 tons per annum. We have not heard any more drastic reduction 
seriously discussed. Let us see how such a reduction would work out 


Output for 1929 

.. 

810,000 tons 

Dcdtict Native Rubber 

100,000 tons 



„ Plantation output, not British 




or Dutch 

17,800 „ 



,, Brazil and wild Rubber 

26,700 „ 

144,500 

n 



695,000 

>> 

Reduced to 50 per cent 

say 

348,000 

n 

Add Dutch Native Allowance 

... • 

90,000 

>> 

„ Other Plantations (slightly increased) 

22,000 

>» 

„ Brazil and Wild (only 15,500 tons in 1931) ... 

20,000 

>) 

Total shipments for 12 months 


480,000 


Consumption for 12 months 

... 

655,000 

)S 

Reduction in Suiplus 

*•* *» • 

175,000 



It will thus be seen that a reduction to SO per cent of all outputs under 
British and Dutch control and a limitation of Dutch Native output to 90,000 
tons per annum would result in less than one half of the surplus being worked 
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off in the first twelve months in which the scheme was in existence. Such a 
scheme would therefore require to be rigorously enforced for rather over two 
3 ^ears and measures would have to be taken at the end of that time to 
regulate further output to the then existing conditions with regard to 
consumption. 

We will ceitainly be told that in making the above calculation we have 
made no allowance for estates falling out of production owing to lack of finance 
or for improvement in World trade this year and next. The reily is that 
up to date existing low price le\ el has not put any appreciable area out of 
production and the small areas which have gone out have been very largely 
made up for by extra output from the areas remaining in bearing. As w^e 
have stated above we believe that the entire stoppage of any company owing 
to lack of funds would result in only a temporary suspension of output from 
the areas under its control. The trees would still exist and would pass into 
other hands. 

In reply to the second objection, namely, that we have not provided for 
an improvement in World trade, w^e would say that we think it will be ample 
time to provide for such an improvement when it comes. It will not be 
sprang on the World so suddenly that measures cannot be taken in ample 
time to meet any improved demand. 


SHIPMENTS AND CONSTOIPTION, 1929, 1930 & 1931 


Shipments from Producing Countries. 

3929 1930 1931 


Malaya 

Ceylon... 

British India 
British Borneo 
Sarawak 

Dutch East ladies ... 

Indo<China 
Other Plantations ... 

Brazil ... 

Wild ... 

Total 


Consumption. 

11.S.A. ... 

Canada... 

United Kingdom 
Oermany, etc. 

France... 

Italy . . 

Russia 
Scandinavia 
Belginm and Holland 
Australia 

Other Countries 

Total 


... 449,000 

438,000 

417,500 

tons 

... 80,500 

75,500 

61,500 


... 12,000 

10,500 

7,500 

,, 

6,500 

6,500 

6,500 


... 11,000 

10,500 

10,500 

,, 

... 259,000 

240,000 

255,500 


9,800 

8,000 

11,000 

,, 

8,000 

6,000 

6,000 

9 , 

... 22,500 

16,000 

12,500 


4,200 

4,000 

3,000 

»> 

... 862,500 

815,000 

791,500 

tons 


2929 

1930 

1931 


... 480,000 

378,000 

349,000 

tons 

... 36,500 

29,500 

24,500 

f » 

... 66,500 

76,000 

75,000 

ff 

... 45,000 

45,500 

50,000 

99 

... 60,000 

55,000 

47,000 

99 

... 15,500 

18,000 

10,000 


... 17,500 

17,000 

32,500 

99 

... 5,500 

6,000 

4,500 

99 

... 11,000 

13,500 

13,500 

99 

... 15,500 

5,000 

8,000 

99 

... 35,000 

32,000 

42,500 

>9 

9,000 

7,000 

6,500 


... 797,000 

676,500 

663,000 

tons 
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Stock in United Kingdom at end of each Month. 

{Rubber Trade Association oi London.') 

(Tons of 2.240 lbs,') 

1922 1923 1924 1925 1925 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 

76.S39 82,144 63,561 29,899 11,055 56 983 68,609 28,919 80,210 124,332 

76,337 78,253 62,579 25,636 10,930 61,092 65,259 29,619 85,098 126,874 

75,332 70,439 61,335 19,891 14,408 65,562 60,360 32,489 89,972 133,779 

77,142 65,217 60,440 14,164 20,353 69,720 55,858 35,897 98,482 138',810 

79,148 60,615 56,643 6,534 21,807 70,045 46,815 35,753 102,673 140,324 

80,658 56,826 55,985 5,707 25,344 66,822 41,057 35,501 107,530 137,009 

80,412 55,649 56,684 4,561 29,238 66,709 37,787 34,672 109,309 136,118 

80,259 53,961 54,218 4,948 31,683 67,772 34,337 43.059 110 556 136,956 

79,124 60,408 47,994 6,078 36,815 71,441 33,642 52,121 117,989 134,274 

76,763 61,886 40,868 5,750 43,933 72,525 26,584 61,616 116,445 133,494 

76,757 66,297 36,630 4,531 45,969 69,844 19,960 70,026 116,550 130,144 

81,081 66,563 32,376 6,250 51,243 66,208 22,565 73,174 118,515 127,103 

TEA IN U.S.A. 

Increased Indian Consumption 
The following figures show that the exports of Indian tea to America in 
19.31 increased by 4 million pounds. 

India 


Direct (N. India) 

Re-exports from U.K. (N. and S. India) ... 

Transhipments (from U.K.) 

Direct (S. India) 

S. Indian transhipments at Colombo 

Total ... 

f 

Ceylok 

Direct 

Re-exports from U.K. 

Transhipments from U.K. 

Mr, Beling, who is conducting the campaign on behalf of the Indian tea 
growers in the tj,S,A., reports that the campaign is receiving the active co¬ 
operation of distributors, and that special attention iS being given to the 
section of the country where this co-operation has not been satisfactory. The 
replies from dealers indicate that they are quite sensible of the value of the 
Cooking Schools propaganda, and the Commissioner is constantly urging the 
distributors to link-up with these schools and ‘secure point of sale displays 
of their packages by the use of signs and window displays.^ ^ In addition, the 
local newspaper, through whom the Cooking School is run, is asked to make 
a canvas of the local grocery stores and advise the India Tea Bureau as to 
the distribution of the ‘ Map of India' marked teas. 

Mr. Beling reports that the sale of bulk tea is rapidly diminishing in the 
U.S.A., and that packet teas are displacing the sale of loose tea. This is a 
direct contradiction of the recent statement in the Annual Review issued by 
a well-known English distributing house that the sale of cheap bulk tea has 
affected the sale of branded packets. 

Mr. Beling also stated that no opportunity is being lost of endeavouring 
to educate distributors who sell tea to restaurants and public eating-places in 
regard to correct brewing methods .—The Home and Colonial Maily 18-3-32. 


1931 

lb. 

12,949,605 

7,641,561 

2,919,652 

23,510,818 

185,794 

966,944 

24,663,556 


35,350,835 

10,619.571 

618,456 

26,588,862 


1930 

lb. 

8,634,762 

7,058,309 

3,645.578 

19,338,649 

279,927 

1,073,946 

20.692,522 


16,613,243 

10,705,112 

540,871 

27,859,226 


Fan. 

Feb 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
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INDIAN TEA CAMPAIGN CRITICISED AND 
APPRECIATED 

Under this heading Mr. John vStill, the secretary of the Ceylon Associa¬ 
tion in London, in his * Brief Survey of the Tea Trade in Canada and U.S.A.’ 
states that evidently India is picking up what is being dropped by all the 
other tea-producing countries except Ceylon, and one has to consider what 
cause is producing this superiority of India's. 

Both in Canada, writes Mr. Still, from men operating both sides of the 
frontier, and in the United States, I heard a good deal of criticism of Indians 
advertising campaign. Not so much criticism of the management as an 
expression of belief that the effort was too small to take effect, that sectional 
advertising by one country against others was valueless, since it only 
confused the public and meant to them just one more warring brand, and that 
the use of the map of India emblem was an error. The highest authorities 
in New York said that, taking into consideration these disadvantages, the 
campaign was exceedingly well run ; but they thought, all the same, that it 
was having little or no effect, and that the increase in Indians share of the 
tea trade was simply due to hard times demanding low priced teas. Some 
went so far as to say that the map emblem' had merely become the emblem of 
a common tea. 

These criticisms seem to me hardly to do justice to India. There is the 
fact that India progresses, green teas and Javas decline, and Ceylon does 
little more than hold its ground. To attribute India's progress solely to the 
price factor seems to leave out Javas, even lower priced. To say that the map 
signifies a common tea seems to omit the possibility that what India wishes 
to sell is her common tea, leaving Darjeelings and Travancores to look after 
themselves. After all, what proportion of India's whole tea crop consists of 
anj^thing except common leas ? India’s emblem is not used by the big 
packers, who have inquired carefully into the matter, and fear that to adopt 
it would end in their good blends being confounded with the cheaper leas that 
now use the emblem; a perfectly sound reason from their point of view, but 
not an argument against India's method of gelling her cheap teas into 
consumption. 

A more fruitful line of criticism is that although India's campaign may 
benefit India directly to a small extent by winning territory from her rivals, 
Java and the green teas, yet it does almost nothing to win new^ tea-drinkers, 
and thus to benefit the tea trade as a whole. It is said by these constructive 
critics that if America could be made more ‘ tea-conscious,’ India would benefit 
fat mote than from her present campaign. This seems fair criticism. But 
it applies with absolutely equal force to the advertising done by the critics, 
for the very large sums they spend, far larger than India's appropriation, 
likewise do nothing to benefit the tea trade as a whole, for each additional 
pound they sell means that a rival sells a pound less, II is dog eat clog, 
instead of all the dogs hunting in a pack. 

Another line of powerful criticism is that by promoting the drinking of 
common teas India is preventing the American public from learning to 
appreciate really good tea. If the average cup of tea were relatively as good 
as the average cup of cofifee, tea would grow more popular, tea*drinking 
would increase, and everybody handling tea (including the consumer) would 
benefit* This is undoubtedly a sound argument, and, unlike the last, it does 
not bit the packer as hard as it hits India, for many packers are proud of 
their blends and use every endeavour to keep up their quality. But, if 
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India’s object is to get common leas into consumption, is she to forsake the 
line which offers, and actually is giving, some immediate success, for a line 
which may offer ultimate benefit, but not, perhaps, for a long while to come ? 
E\en turther, would the improvement of quality all round really benefit 
India even in the long lun ; would it not result in her chief rival, Ceylon, 
getting the lion’s share of the increased business ? 

These questions occur to me. My experience does not render me 
competent to answer them. 

The tea business as a whole is not increasing, but India’s share of it is. 

This does not mean that India and Ceylon could not combine to do 
valuable work. They could. But it means that the points upon which their 
aims are identical, are limited .—The Home and Colonial Mail^ 38-3-32. 


-; o :- 

COPY OF LETTER No. 251 DATED FEBRUARY 26, 1932, 
FROM THE ACTING COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA, 
INDIAN TEA CESS COMMITTEE, TO THE 
SECRETARY, INDIAN TEA CESS 
COMMITTEE, CALCUTTA 

% ^ 

INDIA’S GREAT CAPACITY FOR TEA-DRINKING 

I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 611 T.C. of yesterday’s 
date, enclosing copy of an article contributed by Mr. S. R. Narayana Ayyar, 
B A., Vakil, Coonoor, to the South India Observer of February 13, 1932, and 
requesting to be furnished with my comments thereon. 

From reading the article it is evident that Mr. Ayyar has given this 
subject considerable study, and many of his suggestions are good and have 
actually been in practice in Tea Cess work in India for some time. As for 
instance, Mr. Ayyar writes:—* Newspaper advertising is unsuitable for the 
teeming millions who live in the villages. Hence leaflets and posters in 
various languages with telling illustrations should reach every village in 
India. The gramophone, the theatre, the cinema and a tea van—a moving 
tea shop—can all be made use of And again he writes:—‘ Facilities should 
be given to every trader and every shopkeeper for increasing their trade in 
tea. I have seen shops selling tea but the tea is kept in one comer and 
other attractive articles catch the eye and not the tea. They do not even 
place attractive posters drawing the attention of the public that they are 
selling tea 

The foregoing cannot apply to villages which have been visited by the 
Tea Cess workers, where all shops, however small, dealing in tea are suitably 
decorated with attractive posters and sign-boards indicating that good tea is 
sold within. Every assistance is given to encourage these shopkeepers to 
keep their stocks in fresh condition and push sales. This applies to shops 
dealing in both dry and liquid tea. Mr. Ayyar of course could not have seen 
much if any of the Tea Cess activities which have during the past year been 
confined to out-of-the-way villages, which are hardly if ever visited by people 
of the highly educated classes to which Mr. Ayyar undoubtedly belongs. It 
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is however satisfactory to feel that the practical ideas expressed by Mr. Ayyar 
go to confirm the working policy of the Tea Cess Committee operations, both 
past and present. Mr. Ayyar further states that festivals and large gatherings 
in India are \ery rarely made use of for introducing tea. The fact that the 
Tea Cess have in the past been time and again awarded certificates at Fairs 
and Exhibitions, for the best methods of advertising Indian tea, and that such 
certificates and medals were recently awarded by the Exhibitions Authorities 
of:— 

MadrawS Prohibition Week, Madras, 

Dusara Exhibition, Mysore City, 

H. H, The Maharaja of Tiavancore’s Installation, Trivandram, 

Annual National Health and Baby Week Celebrations at Calicut, 
would tend to show that Mr. Ayyar is not fully acquainted with all that 
is going on at the instance of the Tea Cess Committee to further the interests 
of Indian tea in India. 

A report giving details of the actual Tea Cess work in progress in India 
which I delivered at the Annual Meeting of the United Planters' Association 
of Southern India held at Bangalore on 19th August last, wns reproduced in 
several important newspapers in Southern India, among which were the 
following:— 

The Madras MaiU dated August 21, 1931. 

The Hmdu of Madras, dated August 21, 1931. 

The Daily Post of Bangalore, dated August 20, 1931, 

The Bangalore Mail, dated August 21, 1931. 

I feel sure that Mr. Ayyar, who evidently has the good of the tea indus¬ 
try in India at heart would find the abovementioned report interesting 
reading and be able to appreciate all that is being done. 

In urging individual tea-planting interests to utilise to a much greater 
extent the services of their staff and labourers towards pushing the sale of 
tea, Mr. Ayyar’s recommendations deserve the serious consideration of all 
concerned and when such efforts by those interested in the sale of tea are 
supplementary to the organised w^ork of propaganda carried on by the Tea 
Cess Committee, results on a scale commensurate with the urgent need of the 
tea industry in India should rapidly materialise. 

As requested, I return the article which was enclosed with your letter. 


DISTRICT NOTES 

WEST COAST 

iWantes of an Bxlraordiaaty General Meeting of the West Coast Planters’ 
Association held in the Mooply Valley on 26ih March 1932 at 3 p.ni. 

Present: 

Messrs. J. T. Murray {Ckairvian), H. J. Walmesley, B. St. Maur Hill 
H, M. Milne, J. W. Ewing and W. F. Campbell {Honorary Secretary). 

Honorary Member: 

Mr. C. Barton Wright, 

rr. Meeting the Chairman referred to the late Mr 

T. W. H. Fitchett and proposed that this Association deeply regrets tc 
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record the death of Mr. Fitchett ^hose valuable services to the Association 
will be greatly missed. 

The members also wish to express their profound soriow at the loss, 
not only of an associate but of a friend 

The Meeting also wished to place on record the lamented demise of 
H. H. The Maharaja of Cochin. 

This was passed in silence, all members standing. 

1. Minutes of last Meeting were taken as read. 

2. Rubber Advisory Cominittee, The question of the Mycological 
Station was fully discussed and Mr. St. Maur Hill proposed and Mr. H. J. 
Walmesley seconded the following proposal 

‘ That in view of the existing circumstances and the continued rubber 
depression this Association is of opinion that the Mycological Station should 
be entirely closed down at the earliest convenient date,’ 

Carried unanimously 

It was intimated that Mr. H. R. Carson Parker, had resigned the 
Chairmanship of the R. A. C. and the Meeting wished to propose Mr. St. 
Maur Hill as the new Chairman. 

U*P.A,S L The delegate to the U.P. A.S.I. General Committee Meeting 
read his report to the Meeting. 

Mr. Walmesley was accorded a vote of thanks for attending the Meeting 
and his action of supporting the Tea Association’s application for assistance 
from the Reserve vas approved of. 

Proposal to amend A} tides of Association. Proposed from the Chair and 
unanimously agreed to; 

‘ That Article No, 28 of the Articles of Association be altered to read 
“ thiee ’ instead of five ” members shall form a quotum.’ 

Resignations. The Manager of Thodupuzha Estate intimated that his 
Company were withdrawing their resignation which was to take effect on 
31st instant and that he would inform the Honorary Secietary in writing. 

Private Membership. Mr. C. Barton Wright was elected a Private 
Member. 

Land Tax on Rubber Lands, The Honorary Secretary was instructed 
to take up the question of the non-reduction of Taxes on Thodupuzha Estate 
through the Travancore Combined Planters’ Association on receipt of full 
information from the Manager, 

Correspondence was laid on the table. 

Resignation of Honorary Secretary, Mr. Campbell, Honm^ary Secretaryt 
tendered his resignation on going Home on leave and in viev of the reduc^ 
acreage the Chairman agreed to combine his duties with that of Honorary 
Secretary. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Campbell for his services. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the Meeting concluded. 

W. F. CAMPBELL, J. T. MURRAY, 

Honorary Secretary, Chairman^ 
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MYSORE 

The Minutes of the Sixty-Eighth Annual General Meeting of the Mysore Planters* 
Association (incorporated), held at the Kadur Club, Chickmagalur 
at 10-30 a.m. on Monday the 28th March, 1932, 

Present: 

Messrs. E. W. Fowke {Chairmaii)^ J. H. Alexander, G. Q. Archard ; 
H. M. S. Barnard; H. Browne; F, Cannon; S. H. Dennis; M D’Souza; 
M. A. de Week; H. H. English ; J E. Ferrers ; F. J. Fowke; G, V. R. Frend ; 
L. Garrett; P. Hunt; St. John Hunt; L. P. Kent; R. C. Lake ; S L Mathias ; 
A. Middleton; S. A. Minkley; F. A. G Ratclifle; W. H. Reed; M. Gilbart Smith; 
R. D. Stonehewer; W. G. Stonehouse; E. H. Young and C. C. Couchman 
{Secretary). 

Visitors : 

Messrs W. W. Mayne and Marshall. 

The Secretary read the Notice calling the Meeting. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

The Report of the Executive Committee for the period 
26-12-1931 to 15-3-1932. 

Meetings. —One Quarterly General Meeting has been held. 

References. —21 References have been made to the Committee. 

Rates of pay a7id Advances. —The Postal Ballot, by which the views of 
all Members were obtained upon these subjects, was opened by the Chairman 
and Secretary, and results were circulated. 

Labour Suppliers and Writers. —With a view to assisting Members, your 
Committee has inaugurated a monthly list of Writers, Labour Suppliers etc., 
who are discharged by Members from time to time, and carry the recommen¬ 
dation of the Estate from which they are discharged. Two lists have been 
circulated. 

Benevolent Fund^ —Three cases have been recommended for assistance 
from this Fund. 

An appeal has been made to all Members for increased support. 

Tea Scientihe DeparUnent proposals. —Your Committee agreed with the 
proposals made by the Chairman of the U.P.A.S.L 

Proceedings of Extraordinary General Meeting. —Legal opinion was 
taken in re the point raised at the last Quarterly General Meeting and 
we arc informed that the procedure adopted was out of order. 

Place of Meetings. —A suggestion that a certain number of Meetings be 
held at Saklaspur in future was received. Your Committee examined this 
suggestion but decided to take no steps in the matter as Chickmagalur is 
undoubtedly the most central place for all Members. This decision was 
influenced by the fact that no evidence was forthcoming to show that a 
Meeting at Saklaspur would result in any increase in the attendance of South 
Mysore Members. 

Registration of a Trade Mat^k for Coffee» —This matter has been 
thoroughly investigated, and is referred to the Association for discussion. 

UP.A.S.Im General Committee Meeting ,—Our elected Representatives 
were' Quite unable to attend this Meeting. Your Committee gratefully 
accepted the oflEer of Mr* NichoUs of Coorg to act on behalf of this Association, 
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Suggested U.P.A.S.L Reorganization. —The proposals in this connection 
were examined, and it was decided to register our opposition to any re¬ 
organization whatever. 

Resignation of a Member .—Mr. English resigned on account of pressure 
of work, and Mr. Dennis acted in his stead. 

(Sd.) E. W. FOWKE, 

Chairman. 

(Sd.; S. H. DENNIS, 

Member. 

(Sd.) L. GARRETT, 

Member. 

(Sd.) E. H. YOUNG, 

Member. 


All the following included as discussion on above. 

Be^ievoleni Fund. —Messrs. Garrett, Fowke and Couchman spoke on this 
subject. Iilembers were invited to give donations, over and above any 
subscriptions already given, and a sum of Rs. 450 was collected. 

The Secretary was instructed to remit this amount to the U.P.A.S.I. as 
soon as possible. 

The Secretary was also instructed to circulate all Members who were not 
present, and ask for donations as above. 

Registration of a trade name for Coffee. —It was decided to register 
‘Mysore Parchment’, ‘Mysore Native’ and ‘Mysore Robusta’ for 
the three grades, Parchment, pounded and Cherry, and Robusta respectively. 
However, the Secretary was requested to first consult the Coast Curing 
Firms. 

Budget. 1932/1933.--ThQ Chairman invited the Secretary to speak to 
the budget, copies of which were in possession of all present. 

The Secretary explained that the Budget as it stood allowed for a small 
loss on the year’s work. There was ample cash in hand, without tapping any 
investments, to make good the estimated loss. It was therefore possible to 
carry on for another year at the present rate of subscription. 

A discussion here aiose in connection with the Estimated income from 
the Birur Shed, resulting in the following Resolution being put to the 
Meeting. 

Proposed by Mr. S. H. Dennis and seconded by Mr. H. H. English.— 

‘ That the value of the Birur Shed be written down to Rs. 2,000 and 
interest on same be charged accordingly.’ 

The Resolution was Lost. 

Mr. De Week then spoke on the subject of the rent paid for the site upon 
which the Shed was built, proposing the following Resolution, W'hich was 
seconded by Mr. English.—- 

‘ That the rent paid to the Railway on the Land occupied by the Birur 
Shed be paid by the Association.’ 

Carried. 

The Secretary was requested to approach the Manure Firms interested 
with a view to their paying the rent on the Birur Shed. 

The Chaiiman then proposed that the Budget as placed before the Meet¬ 
ing be adopted. The Meeting was in favour of this course. 

Roads. —The Chaiiman in introducing the subject of Roads remarked that 
it was on every Agenda, that we repeatedly made representations, but still 
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the roads remained as bad as ever. He considered the time had come for a 
change in tactics. 

He suggested that we request the Dewan of Mysore to appoint a Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of Officials, and non-officials, to investigate the state of 
the Kadur andHassan District Roads. The Meeting supported this sugges¬ 
tion. 

The Chairman then spoke on the subject of Road Engineeis and the 
amount of travelling they are able to do. In his opinion the action of the 
Government in this respect would not be an economy in the long run, and he 
wished to propose the following resolution — 

‘ This Association regrets the decision of Government to restrict and 
limit the travelling done by Road Engineers and requests that the subject be 
re-examined.* 

Carried 

The Secretary was requested to draw the attention of the Hassan 
District Engineer to Bridge on the Hanbal-Saklaspur Road at Mile 7 
Furlong 5, and request immediate steps be taken to put this in order as 
with the increase of rains the deviation will no longer be possible. 

District Boards, Members^ Reports 

Hassan ,—No Report, 

Kadur, —Mr. Middleton. 

‘ Gentlemen, 

Report on Kadur District Board Meeting held on 8th/9th March, 1932. 

Railway Cess etc —The Agent, Mysore Railways, Khan Bahadur 
A. A. Khan and the Deputy Commissioner were present when this subject 
was under discussion. An informal discussion was first held among some 
members to try and produce some unanimity, whilst the Agent w’as 
having the position, privately explained to him by the President and one or 
two others. 

In open Meeting the majority of the members were in favour of the 
Railway from Kadur to Chickmagalur being constructed as early as possible, 
but the Agent was the last who spoke, barring the President, so there was 
no discussion after he had given his views. 

The Agent stated as his personal opinion that the line would cost 24 
lacs to build, and one lac yearly for a period of at least ten years as it 
would run at a loss for this period any way. The District Board’s share 
of this was 12 lacs capital, and 60 per cent of upkeep, which meant that 
60,000 would have to be found annually. I should here like to point out that 
^is figure is a good deal more than that brought in by the Cess, so to find 
it the cess must not only be continued but apparently increased. Mr. Khan 
said that some reduction might be made in running costs by running motor 
carriages for passenger traffic, but all competition of motor busses and 
lorries would have to be checked. He regretted that he had not more 
detailed facts and figures to produce but only that day had the position been 
fully explained to him. 

The Meeting finally resolved that a deputation should wait on the 
Dewan, at which Mr. Khan would be asked to produce more detailed figures, 
to ascertain the Government’s views and press them to commence construc¬ 
tion of the line in the near future. 

Secondly, on account of the outcry for a diversion of part of the funds 
to the improvement of Roads, it was resolved to ask Government permis¬ 
sion to transfer one lac to a Road Fund, the interest on this to be spent 
atau^y dn rbads etc., requiring urgent repair and allotted by a Committee 
oofttposed ^ a Member from each. Taluk and the Executive Engineer. 
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I should like to emphasise the fact that the above entails an indefinite 
continuation of the Railway Cess and a probable increase of the amount per 
acre to be levied, all to support an unprofitable Railway, and it appears to me 
that the average ryot is likely to jib at this, as no one expected the Cess to 
continue after the Railway was constructed, but they are not apparently to 
be allowed any say in the matter. 

Consequently 1 consider that those not in favour of the construction of 
the Railway should also combine and put their views before the Dewan, so 
that he may see that the District Board deputation does not represent the 
whole District. 

Agenda No. 20 .—I am glad to state that the Resolution that Rs. 100 be 
spent on adorning the Meeting Hall with Photos of ‘ National Heroes' 


was lost. 

Agenda No. 24 -.—Plant Nursery at Chickmagalur. May I call the 
attention of Members of the M.P.A. to this, as it is apparently serving a 
useful purpose and plants and seedlings of useful varieties can be purchased 
cheaply there. 

Agenda No. 36 .—A resolution to transfer certain sections ot District 
Board Roads to the supervision of Sanitary Inspectors was passed, the Board 
thereby hoping to make a saving in cost, especially the 17 or 18 per cent 
charged by the P.W.D. for supervision, etc. 

Tolls .—The resolution to abolish tolls in the District was passed, little 
interest being shown in the matter as there is only one toll, but no one 
seemed alarmed at the door being thereby opened to excessive motor 
taxation.’ 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Middleton for his report. 

Mr. Mathias also spoke on the subject, having attended the Meeting with 
Mr. Middleton. The Chairman thanked Mr. Mathias for his help in the 
matter. 

A discussion on the proposal re the Railway to Chickmagalur ensued, 
resulting in the following Resolution being put by Mr. Middleton and 
seconded by Mr. Mathias^— 

‘ That this Association is strongly against the proposal of the Kadur 
District Board to proceed with the construction of the Railway from Kadur 
Chickmagalur on account of the financial unsoundness of the scheme.’ 

Carried mianimomly 

The Secretary was requested to report this decision to the Dewan ot 
Mysore and the Agent, the Mysore Railways. 

Cotke Propaga7ida .—Read letter in re Coffee Propaganda. The 
Secretary was requested to circulate a precis of same to all Members and 
Coffee Associations. 

Rates of Pay and Advances .—It was decided to do nothing further in 
connection with these matters until next year. 

Election of Office-Bearers .—The -Chairman then spoke on the present 
economic conditions as affecting our industries and the various problems 
before the Association. He then tendered his resignation and intimated that 
he was not available for rerelection. 

The voting resulted as under:— 

Chairman. Mr C. C. Couchman. 


Committee. North Mysore. 

Bababoodans. 
South Mysore. 


Active. 

In-waiting. 

Active. 

In-waiting. 

Active. 

In-waiting. 


Mr. H. Browne, 

Mr. O. Q. Archard. 
Mr. R. O. Oliver. 
Mr, J. E. Ferrers, 
Mr. St. John Hunt. 
Mr. R. C. Lake. 
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Munbe}ii. U.P.A.S L Gnu)id Coinmtiict 

1. Mu L Newconic. 

2. Mu G. (J. Aichaid. 

Member ^ \ nih^uvi Munoikl Waid CotUhiiiki. 

1 Mr. A. Middleton. 

2. Mu bt. John Hunt. 

3, Ml. L. P. Kent. 

McihOeis to Iht Adii.so}\ Comndttcc Tin Coorg atid MyhO}c Miliiaiy Atca, 

1. i\ir H. II English. 

2. Mr. H. Watbon. 

Mu Fowke then vacated the Chair in favour of Mr. Couchman. 

Dak of Next Mcttihg^—’Sxsxi^ 2, 1932, was chosen as the date of the next 
Meedng. 

!Mu Couchman then proposed a heaity vote of thanks to the letiring 
Chairman and the outgoing Comniictee, which was carried wuth applause. 

With a vote of 1 hanks to the President and Members of the Kadur Club 
toi the use of the room, the IMeeting w^as declared closed. 

C, C. COUCHMAN, B. W. FOWKE, 

Stc / eta} y . ChaU ma?i. 


- o:- 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Sale of Tea in India 

The Ediio> ^ ‘ The Plaiitos' Chtonidcf 

Dear Sir, 

With refeience to the recent conespondence above, 1 am suie that 
there are thousands of villages in India where supplies of tea cannot be 
obtained at all ard millions of people who do not know howto make tea even 
if it could be obtained. There is ceitainly no such thing as ‘ a glut of tea 
in India except perhaps in ceitain towns. Take the villages in Tinnevelly 
District from which so much labour for tea Estates come and you would find 
that such a thing as a regular supply oftea w^as unknown. 

The difficulty in the way of selling more tea in India is that of finding 
reliable jagents who can be trusted to collect the monej realised by sales. An 
Estate or Company wishing to sell lea locally in this Country should buy one 
or two lorries, stock them with tea in 2 or 4 oz. tins or packets and canvass 
all villages in a certain area. The man in charge should have a gramophone 
with him and should he able to explain the merits of tea drinking to the 
villagers; a certain amount of tea could be given away free. 

There is money in it and any enteiprising Estate or Company can do it. 
Severd big firms are now selling tea in pice packets and making a very good 
thing out of it. 

Any Estate or Company Manager wishing to start a small packet tea 
business in India would, 1 am sure, be able to obtain assistance and advice 
from the Superintendent, Indian Tea Cess Committee, Bangalore. 


Yours etc,, 
HOPEFUL. 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 


I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


Mark 


Pkgs. 


(A) TEA {Week ending 
Tuesday, March 22, 

m2 — 


^ a) Anamalla^^- 




s. 

d. 

Peria Kararaalal ... 

168 

1 

IJ 

Ga]ain Mudi 

378 

1 

0 

Sholayar 

51 1 

0 

10 

Do. 

146 1 

0 

91 


{b) Central Travancorel 


Thengakhal 
Mtinja Mnllay 
"Twytord and Ashley 
estates.~W. H ... 


(r) KanUn Devans ~ 


Chokanaad 

Lockhart 

♦Surianalle 

♦Sevenmallay 

TalUar 


{d) JVilgins^ 
Btooklands 
{e) Nilgiri-Wynaad---' 
*Woodbriar 


67 

72 

122 

72 


60 

66 

44 

114 

6 $ 


66 


Price 


1 OJ 
0 lOi 

0 10 
0 10 


0". 

10 ’ 

11 

lOi 

10^ 


1 Oi 


1 

Week 

January 

Januarv 

District 

, ending 

1 Ito 

* 1 

to 


' Mar. 22, 

Mar. 22, 

1 Mar 22, 


1932 

1932 

I 1931 


s. d. 

^ d. 

J, 

d. 

N. India 

0 10 08 

0 10-54 

1 

0-03 

S. India 

a 0 9*32 

b 0 10-33 

c 1 

0*77 

Ceylon .. 

1 3-87 

1 T47 1 

1 

4-00 

Java 

0 7 39 

0 7 75 J 

' 0 

8 51 

Sumatra. 

0 6-88 

0 7*17 

0 

9*32 

Nyassa- 

0 6 59 

0 7*00 

0 

8*54 

laud. 





Total . 

rf 0 10 90 1 

1 

e 0 10-8.S j 

f 1 

0*54 


The numbei of packages on which 
the South Indian aveiages are based is 
given belov\ :— 


a 4,313 b 80,946 r 70,430 
d 76,976 ^ 1,098,692 f 1,096,030 


(B) RUBBER.- 

The London ‘ Spot ’ Quotation foi Plantation 
First Latex Crepe on Tuesday, April 19, 
1932, was 


London Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, April 16,1932, were 63,717 tons, 
a decrease of 298 lons^on April 9, 1932, 
inventory. 


Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, April 16, 1932, were 61,302 tons, 
an increase of 470 tons on Apiil 9, 1932, 
lOi inventory. 


ealcnla^BR 
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L The London Market— 

(C) COFFEE— 

London Prices {seven days ending March 19,1912.) 


District 

Bags 

5. 

d. 

Grades 

Coorg--^ 





Cottabetta 

113 

101 

0 

1, 2, 3, PBand T. 

Mysore-- 





Cannon M. 

99 

139 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

90 

127 

6 

Do. 

Ubban Mockett ... 

80 

118 

8 

1 1, 3, PB and T. 

Dataypore Mockett 

119 

118 

1 

1, 2, 3, PB and T. 

Cannon B. 

127 

116 

1 

Do. 

P, H. Hooli Hundloo 

36 

115 

5 

1 and PB. 

Do. 

42 

108 

4 

1, 2 and PB. 


London Stocks — 


African ... 
Indian ... 
Other Kinds 


Bags 




tt 


(Week ending March 19,1932) 
Present Last year 


71,982 

13,362 

107,993 


as 

against 


76,134 

14,224 

112,960 


—r. H. Allan df Cb/s Pehort dated March 23,1932, 


II. The Madras Market 

Current on Thursday, April 21si, 1932 

The local market in Tea shares continued to he very dull and only negligible 
business could be reported. It is yet too early to judge what effect Imperial Preference 
will have on local Tea shares, but one cannot visualize any permanent recovery until 
Funds available for investment show considerable expansion. Prices for sterling Tea 
shares have apparently already discounted the benefits of Preferential tariff and when 
the terms of the Tariff were made known, sterling shares generally showed easier prices. 
Locally United Nilgiris changed hands at Rs. 74 while Periakaramalais had buyers at 
Rs. 23 with possible sellers at 8 annas higher, otherwise little interest was shown, 
although Peermades continued to have good buyers at Rs. 16. 

This section has been completely stagnant and no change can be reported. 
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in. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association.) 

TEA.—The quantity catalogued on April 12, 1932, totalled 3,569,300 lbs. 
Nuwera Eliya and Maturata. With falling quality these teas were in less demand 
and prices were lower. High Grown Quality continued to decline and lower rates 
were aqain recorded. Medium Grown. There was fair inquiry for coionry types at 
rather lower prices but thin liquoring tea"? were difficult of sale and withdrawals frequent. 
Low Grown. There was a good general demand for all grades, although last prices 
were not always maintained. Fannings and Dusts met an irregular and lower 
market. 

South Indian Teas in Auction of April S, 1932, oDtaiued the following prices :— 


Estates 

Total lbs. 

Average 

Chittavurrai 

11,664 

1*02 

Kanniamallay 

18,774 

97 

Do. 

21,480 

91 

Sothuparai 

19,020 

89 

Pullivasal 

18,568 

63 


RUBBER.— About 175 tons were offered at the Auction held on April 7, 1932. 
The demand was very irregular, some grades were well Cfxmpeted for and some entirely 
neglected. Contract quality Ribbed Smoked SheeMvas in good demand at however a 
drop of |th of a cent on the last Auction price. Fair and Off quality sorts met v/ith a 
fair competition at a similar decline and inferior quality was in good demand being Jth 
of a cent dearer. There was not mucb Contract Crepe in the Auction but a few parcels 
offered showed a half cent drop. Off sorts were difficult to sell and wtre al«o a half cent 
cheaper but there were no bidders for Mottled or tacky grades. Scrap Crepes met with 
good competition but were however cheaper than last week, Brown sorts being {th of a 
cent down, and dark and black sorts showing a decline of about l-ith cents. There was 
no No. 1 Scrap on offer but dark and earth sorts were about a half cent lower than 
previously. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

April 5 , 1932 to April 16^ 1932 {htcltisive) 


{Stations are arranged in order approximately south to norths and iho^e not in 
planting districts are shown in sjnall capitals^) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Total 

Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Total 

2. Kalthuritty... 


2-27 

2-27 

25. ICotagiri 

0-28 

0 97 

1*25 

4. Koney 

2*55 

4*04 

6*59 

26. Ootacamund 

0 05 

0*31 

0*36 

6(^) Aneikolam . 

0*38 

3*08 

3*46 

27. Yercaud 

0-80 

N.R. 

N.R. 

8, Twyford ... 

0-61 

2*70 

3*31 

31. CALicur 

0*03 

1-57 

1-60 

JO. Kalaar 

0-18 

N.R. 

N.R. 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 

0 90 

2*49 

3*39 

11. Chittavurrai. 

2-12 

1*19 

3-31 

33. Vayitri 

T19 

1*12 

2*31 

12. Bods^su^ur 

... 

0*51 ; 

0*51 

34. Manantoddi... 

165 

0*18 

1*83 

13. Cochin 

T22 

XT4 i 

1 2*38 

25. BUliglris 

0-34 

1*08 

1*42 

14. Mooply 

0*63 

2*17 

, 2*80 

38. Pollibetta ... 

2*62 

0*27 

2*B9 

IS. Rachaimatai,: 

169 

0 57 

2 26 

39. Coovercolly 



1*05 

Mudis 

2*41 

N.R. 

N.R. 

41. Kadamane ... 

1*16 

0*IS 

1*31 

17, POLX.ACH1E 

0 02* ; 

0-95 

0*97 

43. Merthisub^gey 

1*95 

N.R. 

N.R. 

21. Hilambur ... 

0*29 1 

052 

0*81 

44- Kelagur 

0-69 

0*40 . 

109 

22, Nadnvattam 

0*49 

0*06 

0*55 

46, Manoadore . i 


0*29 

0*29 

‘24. Coonoor ... 

0-15 

N.R, 

N.R. 

47, Madras 

••• 

0*13 

0*13 


N. R. =^No Return receivedi 
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RECENT WORK ON COFFEE LEAF DISEASE 

During the last nine or ten months considerable time has been devoted 
to the study of the infection of coffee leaves by the leaf disease fungus, 
Hemileia vastairix. At various times the question has been raised as to the 
practical bearing of these studies, and this article is written to explain the 
necessity for a careful investigation of the problem of infection and varietal 
resistance. 

Attempts have been made at various times during the last three years 
to develop artificial infections in the laboratory, but it was not until June 1931 
that successful results were obtained. Since that date a large number of in¬ 
oculation experiments have been carried out. The first experiments were done 
on young plants in pots but a simple method of employing detached leaves 
was developed and except in the very hot weather this has given excellent 
results. 

Leaves of Arabica coffee have been kept alive and healthy for periods up 
to two months, while Robusta leaves have been kept even longer. 

* The main factor necessary for successful infection is the exclusion of 
light during the period immediately after inoculation. This was suggested 
as a result of spore germination experiments on glass slides, which showed 
that the spores did not germinate if exposed to daylight. While much further 
work is required on this questiem with respect to its bearing on field problems, 
results as they stood, afforded an explanation of earlier failures to obtain 
inoculations in the laboratory. 

The first experiments were carried out on leaves from susceptible plants 
and were designed to investigate the general lines which infection followed. 
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The res-ults agieed fairly well with those of Marshall Ward who worked on 
the problem in Ceylon in 18S0-2. It was found that a pale spot was visible 
about 9-11 days after inoculation and spore production staited about the 15th 
or 16th day, but the actual time varied somewhat with leaf age and the variety 
of coffee. These points require further study and such work is planned for 
the future. 

Having succeeded in getting infections under laboratory conditions, 
attention was then turned to the various selections on the Station which 
showed resistance to the disease in the field. It will be readily understood 
that the method of working with detached leaves afforded a very useful 
method for testing different selections, varieties and crosses for Leaf Disease 
resistance under standardized conditions. Selected plants which showed 
resistance under the severe conditions of artificial inoculation would almost 
certainly show similar resistance in the field. 

The first experiments were carried out on leaves from six trees which 
had been selected in 1930 for their general vigour and disease resistance and 
a collection of spores from a susceptible Coorg tree w^as used as material for 
inoculation. This series provided a very peculiar result, a result of extreme 
importance to the whole question of developing resistant strains of coffee. 

It W’as noted that of the six selected plants, four were highly resistant to 
the disease, while two were only partly so, but did not suffer as much as 
ordinary Coorg plants. Of these six, the four completely resistant plants 
behaved as would have been expected—^tbat is, they developed no disease, 
though it was possible to detect that the fungus had entered the leaf, produced 
a minute pale spot and then ceased to develop further. This behaviour 
corresponds to that found in resistant strains of wheat to stem rust, a disease 
not very distantly related to Leaf Disease. 

The remainder behaved differently. One of them showed itself 
completely susceptible, though the time required for development was rather 
longer than with the ordinary Coorg leaf. The other, although attacked in 
the field by the disease failed to develop any disease in the laboratory. The 
most obvious explanation was that the spores used for the inoculation had 
failed to develop. This seemed very unlikely as the same collection of 
spores had been used throughout the series and inspection of the infected 
drops 48 hours after inoculation revealed the presence of abundant germinated 
spores. Therefore some other explanation had to be looked for. 

At this point, it is necessary to digress somewhat from the problem of 
the Leaf Disease of coffee in order to explain the evidence from other diseases 
which suggested a possible explanation of the discrepancy and which served 
as a basis for further work. 

During the last thirty years certain species of rust fungi particularly 
those associated with cereal diseases, have received very intensive investiga¬ 
tion. It was noted early that certain rusts of identical appearance attacked a 
range of rdated host plants and in consequence were classed as one species. 
Investigations in the last decade of the Nineteenth and the first of the 
Twentieth centuries established that while these rusts might be of identical 
appearance, they showed distinct preferences in their choice of hosts. Thus 
it was found that the stem rust of cereals which attacked wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, timothy grass and a number of other wild grasses, could be divided into 
7 main * Biological species’according to the particular hosts they attacked. 
For instance, the biological species on wheat attacks also barley and 
occasionally rye aid some other wild grasses but does not attack oats, though 
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it looks the same as the biological species which attacks oats but will not 
attack wheat. 

Still further experiments in recent years have shown that the biological 
species of stem rust attacking wheat can be further subdivided into 
' biological * or Physiological forms, which behave differently on different 
varieties of wheat. Thus, two varieties of_ wheat, ‘ Marquis * and ‘ Little 
Club * are more or less susceptible to physiological fonm I but * Kanred a 
third variety is resistant, while to physiological form I"V, ‘ Little Club ' 
only is susceptible, while the other two are resistant. 

Coffee Leaf Disease is a rust and the anomalous result already described 
suggested the necessity of in vestigating the possibility of the existence of 
physiological forms. Such a result as was obtained could be explained if 
the selection was susceptible to one form of Leaf Disease but not to the form 
commonly found on the Coorg variety of coffee. 

Experiments were set up with this idea in view. Leaves taken from 
the selection were inoculated on one side of the midrib with spores collected 
from diseased leaves on a Coorg tree and on the other with a collection from 
diseased leaves on the selection itself. A parallel series of Coorg leaves 
were similarly infected with the two collections of spores. The results were 
very illuminating for the Coorg collection of spores failed completely to 
infect the selection leaves except for the development of minute pale yellow 
spots such as are characteristic of highly resistant plants, bat the collection 
of spores from the selection caused 100 per cent infection with the production 
of abundant spores. On the Coorg leaves, on the other hand, both collections 
of spores caused complete infection with spore production and the spots 
developed by the two collections of spores were quite indistinguishable in 
appearance. This result has been abundantly confirmed by further experi¬ 
ments. In one of these, the spores were taken from one of the Coorg leaves 
which had been infected with both collections of spores and the two types of 
spores developed on this leaf were inoculated on a series of selection leaves. 
The result was the same as in the first experiment. Thus we have spores 
collected from Leaf Disease pustules all of the same appearance growing on 
the same Coorg leaf, behaving differently when inoculated on to the selection 
leaf. 

To make the situation clear, the results are placed in tabular form 
below^ 


Source of Spores. 

Result on Coorg ] 
leaves. i 

Result on Selection leaves. 

Coorg leaves (Form I) 

100 % infection with 
spores. 

Minute spots, no spores. 

Selection leaves (Form II) 

Ditto. 

lOO^'^ infection with spores. 

Form 1 grown on Coorg leaves 

Ditto. 

Minute spots, no spores. 

Form II grown on Coorg leaves. 

Ditto. 

100% infection with spores* 


It appears certain that in Coffee Leaf Disease we have to deal with at 
least two different forms which behave dififerently to dtjfferent strains of 
Arabica coffee. While, of course, the possibility exists, of there being more 
than two such forms of the disease, so far no certain evidence has been 
obtained of more than these two, though some work has been done with 
5 
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collections of spores from susceptible Robiista plants and from various 
partial^’ resistant hybrids. Some of the results obtained suggest that there 
may be others. 

Attention must now be transferred to the selection which first revealed 
the existence of two forms of the disease. It has been labelled S. 5/30 and 
belongs to a collection grown from seed which came from Woger estate in 
North Mysore under the title ‘ Parent of Kent/ While too much reliance 
cannot be placed on this title, it certainly served to arouse interest in the 
possibility that the considerable success of the Kent strain of Arabica might 
be due in a large measure to its behaviour to the different forms of the 
disease. 

Tests made on one or two Kent plants have established that their 
behaviour to the two forms of Leaf Disease is identical with that of the 
selection S. 5/30. As yet work has not gone far enough to enable one to 
say what proportion of Kent plants possess this character of resistance to 
one form of Leaf Disease, but on the assumption that a fairly considerable 
proportion of them show this behaviour it is possible to explain many of the 
divergent opinions expressed as 1o the usefulness of this coffee strain. 

It affords an explanation of the great success of Kent plants as supplies, 
since they will probably be utilized for filling vacancies in areas of Coorg 
cofiee, where the common Leaf Disease form is the one to which the Kent 
plants show complete resistance. As the individual Kent plants may be 
widely separated, the chances of the rapid dissemination of the form 
attacking Kents is reduced. Even if both forms were equally distributed on 
the Coorg plants, which, as has been shown above, are susceptible to both 
forms, yet the chances of an attack on the Kent plants are half those of an 
attack on the Coorgs. No evidence is as yet available as to the relative 
amounts of the two forms on Coorg plants, but so far, in the experiments 
carried out, no signs of the form attacking S, 5 and Kents have been 
found in collections made in the old coffee (Coorgs) at the Experiment 
Station. 

On the other hand, Kent plants pul out in one large block offer 
favourable conditions for the rapid dissemination of the form attacking them 
and as this form shows no apparent difference in rate of development or in 
amount of spore production from the form found on Coorg plants, there is 
no reason why the Kents should not get as severe an attack of Leaf Disease 
as a similar area of Coorgs. Such a phenomeno-n has been frequently 
remarked upon by planters with clearings of Kents in districts where Leaf 
Disease is severe. 

At the saine time, it is not intended to suggest that the whole virtue 
of Kents lies in this partial resistance, though it may play a considerable 
pait. 

The practical importance of these results is mainly indirect. It will be 
generally agreed that the future of any crop producing industry lies in the 
discovery and utilization of improved strains of the crop. Further, I think 
that coffee^ planters will agree that the most serious single cause of crop loss 
is Leaf Disease. It is obvious, therefore that the discovery of resistant 
strains of coffee which possess desirable qualities of crop will be of inesti¬ 
mable value to the industry. Even without any marked increase of crop 
producing capacity, a resistant strain would be valuable to the extent of the 
^^g of spraying expenditure, where spraying is done against Leaf 
Disease- 
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The results obtained show that the problem with respect to the disease 
is considerably complicated. Without a consideration of the existence of 
distinct forms of the disease, breeding and selection would be considerably 
hampered by the apparent deterioration of coffee strains which were 
resistant to one form of the disease and susceptible to another. As has been 
found to occur with Rents, a strain at first showing distinct signs of resis¬ 
tance, when the number of individual plants of the strain is small, might 
with time and increase in the number of individuals, begin to show progres¬ 
sively heavier attacks of disease, if a form capable of attacking the strain in 
question were present and able to multiply. It is thus necessary to test 
selections and crosses for the behaviour to any forms of Leaf Disease which 
may be found to occur. This work presents, of necessity, a laboratory 
problem requiring pure races of the fungus for in the field it is impossible 
to distinguish one form from another. 

The question of the distribution of the different forms of the disease 
fungus and of the way in which the partial resistance of coffee strains such 
as S. 5/30 and Kents is inherited are also points which require investigation 
in the interests of the progress of breeding and selection work. 

It is along such lines that future studies of the disease will be directed. 
It must be emphasized that the work here described must be viewed in 
relation to the whole problem of improving the strains of coffee grown in 
South India. 

Netraconda, W. WILSON MAYNE, 

Durgadbetta P.O., CoifiX ScicniiHc Officer, 

I5ih Ap}il, 1932, 


RUBBER EXPERIMENT STATION, MUNDAKAYAM 

Report for the Quarter ending March 31, 1932 

Nurse} y ,—The measurement of growth rates mentioned in last leport 
has been continued. 

Tapping .—Tapping was continued throughout the dry weather. This 
is contrary to ordinary Estate practice and is, of course, not recommended 
for adoption. The object was to see how the various clones responded to the 
extremes in climate, and it was found that, while yields all round fell con¬ 
siderably, those of certain clones fell more rapidly than others and in some 
cases to a greater extent. 

When the March rubber is dry and has been weighed a complete year*s 
records for a number of trees will be available, and it is proposed to publish 
during April or May a short note on the yielding powers of the clones 
represented. 

While one year’s tapping results do not permit of the unqualified recom¬ 
mendation or condemnation of any done they may be considered as offering 
a fairly good indication of yielding powers. When comparing these yield 
%ures with those published in other countries it must be remembered that, 
in general, the average yields obtained in S. India are somewhat less than 
those recorded in countries such as Malaya where weather conditions are 
more favourable for Rubber as a crop. Further the clones now being tapped 
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need not necessarily be the best available in S. India. They represent the 
first selection and it is possible, and indeed probable, that later selections 
will prove superior. 

The usual quarterly table of yields is appended. 


Table of Yields for the Quarter ending March 3], 1932 


Clone 

1 Average 

Estate^of origin yield per 

Average 

yield per No. of 
tapping trees 


tapping 

per c.m. tapped 
of cut 


a 

Station . . ' 

3*80 gms. 

•125 gms. 

1 


„ ... .. 1 

1'16 „ 

•037 ,, 

4 

f' 

...' 

6-81 

•272 „ 

2 

g 

,, 

s-si 

•217 „ 

1 

h 

I) ••• •• ' 

3-26 „ 

'139 „ 

4 

1 ^ 


2-U „ 

‘099 ,, 

1 

m 

Mundakayam Estate 

3-CO „ 

•154 ,, 

29 

n 

,, 

6-84 „ 

•259 ,, 

25 

Pi 

Kadamankolam Estate 

5*90 „ 

*204 ,, 

108 

q 

Kutikul Estate 

4*70 „ 

•224 „ 

2 



1-47 „ 

•062 „ 

5 

s 

Redlynch Estate ... ..| 

9 34 ,, 

'294 „ 

1 

t 


6-43 

•217 ,, 

2 

u 

Nenmeny Estate 

15-00 „ 

•566 ,, 

1 

V 


9-18 „ 

•372 ,, 

4 

xl 

Yendiyar Estate 

2-97 „ 

•112 „ 

5 

y 

,, *». ... 

8-14 

•305 „ 

2 

z 


3'2S „ 

•133 ,, 

10 

aa ‘ 

Shaliacary Estate 

4-57 „ 

•191 „ 

5 

ac 

Aneiknlam Estate 

4-13 „ 

•186 „ 

2 

ad 

1, *•* ... 

1*92 „ 

•084 „ 

10 

ae 

,, .• ... 

8 39 „ 

•306 „ 

2 

af 

jf ••• 

8-32 „ 

1 -301 „ 

14 

agi 


6 91 „ 

' -254 „ 

4 

ah 

ij ••• ••• j 

3-05 ,, 

•120 „ 

3 

ai 1 

11 • ... 

1-64 „ 

' •075 „ 

1 

aj, 

if ••• •. 

2-42 

•103 „ 

3 

ak 

11 • •. .. 

5*—/ ,, 

1 -232 „ 

2 

al 1 

1) 

5-11 „ 

•185 „ 

2 

am 

T1 »•* ••• 1 

1-81 ,, 

1 -077 „ 

5 

an 


5’32 „ 

-224 „ 

1 

aoi 

4-80 

1 *219 „ 

2 

aq 


5 73 „ 

•241 „ 

2 

ar 

1) ••• 

5-17 „ 

•187 „ 

5 

as 


5-25 

'231 „ 

3 

at 

9) ••• 

2-98 „ 

•135 „ 

2 

au 


3 63 „ 

*164 „ 

2 

av 

>1 ... 

4-67 „ 

'193 „ 

3 

aw 

,1 ••• ... 

4-70 „ 

•191 „ 

2 

as 


3-91 „ 

*164 „ 

3 

ay 


4-34 „ 

•170 „ 

2 

az 

it ••• 

4-77 „ 

*220 ,, 

2 

ba 

>> **• 

9-59 „ 

‘441 „ 

2 

bb 


1 3-70 

*141 „ 

3 


Loss of water from soil— 

In view of the extensive dry season experienced every year in this 
district, and the loss of crop suffered presunaably from lack of moisture in the 
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soil, it was considered that an investigation into various methods of 
minimising evaporisation might prove of value. 

The following small experiment was laid dowir in 1931 (see two previous 
reports), and was intended as a preliminary to a larger experiment which was 
to be carried out as extia land became available. 

The experiment in question was in reality carried out in duplicate. 
Block X is on otherwise uncultivated land and Block Y under 9-year-old 
rubber fairly closely, but irregularly, planted. 

In each case there were five treatments and a control and these were 
replicated four times in each block. As will be seen from the diagram, the 
positions of the treatments within each replication were allotted at random. 

The treatments were:— 

1. Clean-weeded and cultivated at intervals of 10-16 days to a depth of 
1 to 2 inches. 

2. Ditto but cultivated to a depth of 3 to 4 inches. 

3. Ditto cultivated to a depth of 5 to 6 inches. 

4. A cover of leguminous plants and weeds untouched. 

5. Clean-weeded by hand only. (Concrol). 

6. Covered with a mulch of plant loppings to a depth of 4 to 6 inches. 

Cultivation was started immediately after the end of the N. E. rains and 
was continued throughout the dry weather. Intervals between cultivations 
were somewhat irregular but in every case all the plots within one block were 
treated on the same day. 

Cultivation in Treatment 1 consisted of deep stirring with a dutch hoe, 
and in Treatments 2 and 3 forking was carried out, the depth of penetration 
being limited as required by a piece of wood wired to the teeth of the fork. 

Samples of soil were taken at intervals. The first samples were taken 
by means of an improvised transplanter and consisted of cylinders of soil 
removed from the layer 6 to 12 inches below the surface. As the soil became 
drier it was found impossible to lift the sample completely by this means and 
digging with a momaty was resorted to. The samples in this case consisted 
of three cigarette tinfuls removed from the layer 9 to 12 below the surface. 
In the earliest samplings soil was removed from one point only in each plot 
but latterly three such holes were dug and the three lots of soil massed. 
While no two samples were taken from exactly the same point, corresponding 
samples w’ere always taken from corresponding points in the different plots. 

Samples were quickly put through a sieve with quarter inch mesh, taken 
immediately to the laborAtory and weighed in tared dry coagulating pans. 
Owing to the lack of facilities for complete drying the samples were air-dried 
in these pans and the water content, that is water lost, calculated as a 
percentage on this air-dried soil. 


Block X—First sampling 


Treatment 


Replication 

n 

ft 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A ... 

}9-6% 

?4*77fl 

24*7% 

20*0% 

24*5% 

17*1% 

B ... 

25-1'6 

26*0^ 

25*0% 

17*2% 

23-8% 

17*0% 

C ... 

19-1% 

24-5% 

22*8% 

20*5% 

22-4% 

19*6% 

D ... 

22-6% 

22*8% 

22 4%* 

15*8% 

2^*7% 

19*0% 


6 
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Block X—Second sampling 
Treatment 


Replication A ... 

„ B ... 

„ C ... 

D ... 


1 2 
23-4 24 1'?. 

23-4'% 21-9'?. 

17-OS 19-7S 

19-2 S 19-OS 


3 4 

2S-9S 19-OS 

27-4S 13 3S 

19-7 S 17-7 S 
16-7S 16-OS 


5 6 

2S-4S 1S-3S 

18-6S 12-7® 

18-1® 14-1® 

lS-2® 19-S® 


Block Y—Second sampling 


Replication 




A 

B 

C 

D 


Tieatment 


1 

13-]^ 
13 2% 
IS-2 9c 


2 

13*0^c 
17 7^ 
U0% 
2l'9% 


3 

12 - 59 ; 

20 - 8 % 

IS-V'r 


4 

17*39; 
14*3^c 
16*4 99 
15*5 


5 

14-89; 
16 3% 
16'6% 
14*09; 


6 

15-1% 

15*4% 

17-0% 

14-3% 


A study of the figures will show, particularly in Block X, that those 
plots which were cultivated contained in most cases more moisture than the 
others. There are however exceptions, and analysis of the data by recognised 
methods shows that the effect of treatment is scarcely significant. 


It is thought however that if the trial can be continued next year on the 
same plots more accurate results will be obtained. The land available for 
the trial was extremely limited and >vas on a fairly steep slope. Terracing 
had to be resorted to and it was obvious during sampling operations that 
much of the built-up soil had not had time to become properly consolidated. 
The untouched or control plots cannot therefore be said to be completely 
uncultivated. 


It will be noticed that the plots having a cover of legumes or weeds lost 
more water in the time than would have been expected. This confirms 
results found elsewhere that for about two years after the first establishing 
of a cover crop more water is lost by evaporation than was the case before. 

The mulch of plant loppings proved singularly ineffective. 

No rain fell on these blocks between December 24 and February 17. 
On the former date we had 3*41 in. and on the latter 0*95 in. 


Block X 



6 


1 

3 

2 

4 

5 

' 

^ . 2 

L ... 

6 

5 

1 

3 

1 ! 5 

f 

2 

3 

6 

4 

6 . 3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

5 

2 
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Block Y 


4 

2 

5 1 

6 

3 

CO 

3 

1 

5 

2 

4 

3 

4 

S 

2 

1 

6 

1 

5 

4 

6 

3 

2 


Pollmaiion —During the current flowering season Mr. Abraham 

has been employed practically full-time on attempted self pollination of our 
best trees. Crosses between members of the more promising clones have 
also been attempted. The number of flowers pollinated has not been large 
for this type of work and it is not thought that a large number of successes 
can be expected. Several factors have militated against success not the least 
being unexpected rain. The size of bags used on the first lot of flowers 
proved of unsuitable size and a number of potential successes were lost 
through water-logging. Subsequently this fault was rectified, the bags were 
supported in a different way, and use was made of skeleton boxes covered 
with cloth. A number of successes are expected from this lot. 

Apart from actual success or failure much valuable information has been 
gained on the peculiarities of the particular plants worked with and this 
should be of great advantage to anyone using the same material in the future. 

Rainfall — 



Fiist fortnight 

Second fortnight 

Total 

January 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

February 

Nil 

3-94 in. 

3>94 in. 

March 

2-18 in. 

3-70 in. 

5*88 in. 



Total ... 

9-82 in. 


R. A. TAYLOR, 
Officer in Cka? qe. 


STATEMENT OF TEA TRANSHIPPED AT COLOMBO 
DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 1932 



South India 

Calcutta 

Java and 
Sumatra 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

United Kingdom 

28.400 

... 


United States of America ... 

75,649 


... 

Continent 

16,011 


... 

Australia 

34,788 

... 

... 

Iraq 

20,358 

• * A 

^ 33[b60 

Other countries 

33,491 

... 

Canada 

31,732 

... 


Total ... 

240,429 

... 

33,660 
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STATEMENT OF TEA TRANSHIPPED AT COLOMBO 
DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1932 


United Kingdom 

United States of Ameiica 
Continent 

Australia 

Iraq 

Other Countries 

Canada 

South India 
lbs 

92.057 
.. 70,923 

2,216 
... 8,852 

12.082 
... 4,441 

Calcutta 

lbs. 

Ja\a and 
Sjrnatra 
lbs. 

Total 

... 190,574 

... 

... 


- : 0 :-— 




PLANTING PRODUCE 

IN THE 

LONDON MARKET 

Janiiary-Manhy 1932 

[Messrs. Leslie and Andersoi, Limited, o' 14 Billitei Street, London, E,C. 3, send 
tis the following very mleiestm^ review, dated Match 31, 1931, of the London Market 
for Planting Produce during the fiist quaitcr of 1932.] 

The principal event of interest that has to bs recorded on this occasion 
is the passing of the Tariff Act on February 29, effecting a radical change in 
Great Britain’s fiscal policy and inauguiating, it is hoped, an era of better 
export trade conditions. In the meantime a 10 per cent. Revenue duty is 
being applied, in a general way, on most manufactured and partly manufac¬ 
tured goods as a Revenue Tax with free imports for certain main articles 
of food, viz.: Wheat, Com and Meat, Tea, as well as Cotton, Wool, etc, 
but the whole schedule is subject to revision by an Independent Advisory 
Committee, who are already engaged in taking evidence with a view to 
ascertaining the best course to be pursued for the benefit of the Nation’s 
trade. In some cases duties now imposed may be reduced or dropped and 
in others enhanced. The problem bristles with difficulties and it wiH of 
course be impossible to satisfy everyone. 

The instability of exchanges still hampers to some extent the normal 
course of trading. During January and February, the Dollar rate fluctuated 
within narrow limits between 3*55 and 3*85, but we close with an appreciable 
advance at 3*79 after 3*81 J had been reached. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stated in the House that he is not anxious at present to see 
an appreciation in the value of the ! With more confidence in England’s 
financial, position, e.g., the balanced Bufiget and partial repayments of 
American and French Credits by the Bank of England several months 
before date of maturity, foreign funds are returning to London for invest¬ 
ment, tf£3e the advances in prices of Gilt-Edge Securities and the scaling 
downward of the Bank Rate, 
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COFFEE 

Our weekly^ circulars since the begfinning of the year will have kept most 
of our friends in India well posted with the course of market prices and 
conditions here which in broad outline can be described as satisfactory for all 
good to fine qualities suitable for the Home Trade, while prices for medium 
and poor qualities show up less favourably owing to the absence of the 
customary export demand. On reference to the statistics given below it will 
be noticed that arrivals of all descriptions since the beginning of the year 
have been 3,241 tons less than at the same date last year, but there is a 
serious falling oiS in the re-export trade, so that stocks in London are now 
little below the figures of last season. 

East Indias.— Prices for all consignments that have so far been offered 
in Auctions have been in the main satisfactory. The earliest arrivals in 
February realised very full prices as we expected. It is disappointing to 
know that crops in most cases have turned out even smaller than the 
estimates formed in October/November, due in part to the heavy rains that 
fell in December and also to the prevalence of ‘ light ’ coffee noticeable when 
pulping, an unusual feature that is not easily explained. Any sustained 
enquiry from the Continent that may arise would promptly give a better tone 
to the market for medium and poor grades, hut we see no reason for a decline 
m prices for the better qualities for the remainder of the season. With the 
exception of a few light local showers which probably did little barm, we are 
glad to know that the Coffee zones have escaped rain in February. As w^e 
write we are still without news of general rains, so are led to hope crop 
prospects for next season are distinctly favourable. 

Costa Ricas. —It is generally admitted we think that these Coffees have 
not this season come up to the general run of high quality. Here and there 
a few lots have realised extreme prices but the average price for the season 
must show an important decline. The absence of export demand here also 
has been felt. 

East Africa (Planters).—With exceptions which were keenly competed 
for quality has shown some falling off, but owing to the smaller imports 
prices have generally been maintained. Whereas at this stage last year 
there was considerable competition for the B’s and C’s between 7Bs. and 
62s. dd. per cwt. for export to the Pacific Coast ports, there has been little 
bought in this market for that quarter this season, due in part to the higher 
prices here, but mainly, we learn, to the cheaper prices at which the 
Columbian, Giialemalas, and other Central Atnerican States Coffees have 
been sold this season for direct shipment from their local ports. Moderate, 
quantities, about 3,500 bags, we learn have been sold at the Nairobi Auctions 
during this quarter. The crop just finished has been estimated at about 
7,000 tons and reports state that prospects for next season are at present 
good at possibly double this total, 

Bdkobas and Ugandas (Native ).—a steady business at advancing 
prices has been possible in these coffees both with the Continent and America, 
but dependent on fluctuations in exchanges. During the past ten days with 
the advance in Sterling to 3-80 dollars quotations from Bast Africa have 
been too high so that with the tendency of exchange to advance it would 
seem a period of lower prices is inevitable. It must be borne in mind that 
the more Sterling improves quotations for Brazils and Netherlands East 
Indies Coffees become lower, these naturally being the chief competitors 
with the EJast Africa lower gr^e coffees. 
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Brazils. —The total stocks of coffee held in Brazil at the end of last 
year were recorded at 34,466,000 bags. 

Of this total the National Coffee Council intend to purchase some 
15 million hags, representing the balance of retained stocks in Sao Panlo as 
on the 30th June last, and it is posbible that a corresponding quantity will be 
definitely eliminated; although probably not at the rate of one million bags 
per month, as up to the end of February only about 3,500,000 bags had been 
destroyed. 

The National Coffee Council have decided not to destroy the best 
qualities of the stocks they require, but to exchange them with exporters’ 
stocks of lower qualities, as and w^hen the market allow^s, thereby raising the 
standard of Brazil coffee in foreign markets. 

Current quotations for spot coffees in America indicate that the 
consumer is already contributing towards the new taxes imposed on Brazil’s 
coffee exports, which represent 2*35 cts. per lb. In April, 1931, previous to 
the imposition of the 10^. tax, Rio 7’s were quoted at 4-45 cts. per lb., and 
Santos 4’s at 7*48 cts., whereas recent quotations are 7 cts. and 9 cts. 
respectively. 

According to statistics, total imports of coffee into the U.S.A. last year 
were approximately one million bags more than during 1930, the increased 
quota from Brazil being 1| million, wth a proportionate diminution from 
Columbia of 200,000 bags. An allowance should be made, however, for the 
coffee-wheat exchange, on account of which some 550,000 bags of Brazil 
coffee were delivered by the end of last year, which coffee will not be offered 
for sale before September next. 


Germany also purchased a larger quantity of Brazilian coffee last year 
than in 1930, the respective figures being 1,140,000 against 850,000 bags. 
A similar report is given in comiection with France, which country imported 
3,730,000 bags of Brazil coffee last year, in contrast with 1,640,000 bags 
during the previous year. Thus we find the total exports from Brazil last 
jear are recorded at over 18 million bags, but deducting the 550,000 bags on 
account of the wheat-coffee deal, there was a net total of 17^ millions, as 
confirmed by official commercial statistics. 

It is reported another important deal has been concluded with Germany, 
Brazil having placed orders for their railway requirements for coal with the 
Ruhr Collieries in exchange for coffee, much to the chagrin of the South 
Wales coal owners who have supplied coal for the Brazil railways for many 
years and are still owed over a million sterling under their contracts! 

The 1932-33 crop is estimated at 11 million bags for the State at Sao 
Paulo, and other States at approximately 5J million bags, i.e., a total of 16^ 
million bags, which will be sufficient to meet market requirements for the 
year. 

We quote spot prices in London and give the statistical position here at 
date below: — 


BAST INDIA, Good to Fine * A ’ size 
„ Low to Medium 

COSTARICA, Good to Fine 
n Low to Medium 

COLUMBIA, Medium ... 

KENYA, Good to Fine 


110/- @ 140/ per cwt. 
90/- @ 105/- „ „ 
120/- @ 150/~ „ „ 
65/— @ 95/— ,, ,, 
70/- @ 80/- „ „ 
100/- @ 130/- „ „ 
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KENYA, Low to Medium 

BUKOBA, Plantation, C.F.I. April/May ... 

,, Native „ do. 

JAVA. ROBITSTA, F A Q., C.F.I. do 
JAVA PALAM BANG, F.A.Q., C.F.I. do. 
SANTOS SUPERIOR. C. & F. 

RIO No. 7, C. & F. 


45/-@ 85/-percwt. 
47/- „ „ 

43/- „ „ 

50/“ 55/-. „ ,, 

35/- @ 40/- „ „ 

57/- „ „ 

48/- „ „ 


1 

1 

Landed 

1 

Home Con, 

Export 


Stock 



1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1930 

COFFEE— 
British West 
India ... tons 

8 

14 

27 

35 

13 

7 

53 

86 

22 

British East 
India 

1,041 

990 

286 

373 

3S 

1 

273 

1,141 

1,107 

1,603 

Total British 
Plantation.. 

1,049 

1,004 

313 

408 

51 

280 

1,194 

1,193 

1,625 

Mocha 

190 

204 

252 

?09 

31 

35 

371 

428 

408 

Foreign East 
India 

S7 

61 

87 

57 

29 

8 

124 

167 

226 

Brazil 

275 

74 

108 

72 

7 

29 

309 

159 

353 

Colombian 

296 

552 

284 

329 

120 

222 

370 

491 

551 

Costa Rica ... 

6,452 

8,180 

2,169 

2,492 

1,223 

1.43S 

5,981 

6,031 

5,998 

Guatemala, &c. 

544 

124 

174 

73 

50 

16 

482 

249 

185 

African 

5,616 

7,521 

1,923 

2,406 

515 

3,003 

5,618 

5,533 

5,687 

Total Foreign., i 

13,430 

16,716 

4,£97 

5,638 

1,975 

4,753 

13,255 

13,058 

13,403 

Grand Total ... 

1 

14,479 

17,720 

5,310 

6,046 

2,026 

5,033 





TEA 

During the period under review prices have been about maintained for 
good and common kinds, but as foreshadowed in our last issue medium 
qualities have sufEered a severe setback in value. South India teas have tnet 
a rather quiet demand and only the best liquoring kinds have attracted any 
attention, quality from this district, however, is now showing improvement. 
Recently the offerings of Java and Sumatra teas in Public Sale have been 
abnormally large, due to the possibility of a tax on foreign grown tea; 
consequently the market has fallen for practically all Tea but there has been 
an active demand at the drop. The quotation for clean common Indian 
B.P.S, is now Sid. per lb. against 7d. per lb. at the end of December, 1931. 

The trade has been influenced somewhat by the Import Duties Bill and 
the pending Budget on Tuesday the 19th April. Buyers were operating 
freely before the former became law on March 1st, but Tea was included in 
the Free List. The Chancellor of the Exchequer's statement in the House 
at that time, that it was considered to be more convenient to deal with Tea 
in the ordinary course of the Budget, rather infers that a duty may be 
reimposed with, we hope, substantial British Empire preference: it seems 
that 1932 will be again a difficult Budget year so additional revenue may be 
required. 
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London statistics of all Tea in million lbs.:— 

Imports. 

January 1 to l^Iarch 31, 1032 ... Il7i 
January 1 to March 31, 1931 ... 113 


Deliveries. 


151i^ 

132J 


Stock. 

2131 

242 


RUBBER 

An official announcement that the Bridsh and Dutch Governnienls could 
not in^ roduce a scheme for the Restriction of rubber was made on March 12, 
and as a result the price of spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets fell to l^d. per lb. 
For some time previously a weak tone had been in evidence and the price 
had been gradually sagging to a level of just over 2d. 

The announcement, although contrary to the hopes of many, has brought 
a feeling of relief to the market, and business has been more active in all 
directions. What the action of producers will be has not yet been decided, 
but it is expected that numerous Estates will go on a care and maintenance 
basis until the outlook is clearer. 

The statistical position is showing a gradual improvement in that the 
heavy increases in American stocks have now been arrested, movements in 
this direction for the past two months having been negligible, while at the 
same time reductions are shown in the United Kingdom stocks and in those 
held in the shipping ports of the East. 

Consumption remains at a low level, but nevertheless shows a small 
improvement on the corresponding figures tor last year. 

In general, it would seem as though the worst has now been seen in the 
rubber industry and that the outlook is more promising than has been the 
case tor a long time. 


We quote 

PLANTATIpN SMOKED SHEETS Spot ... 1}?/. per lb. 

Do. April/May ... l-fjrf. „ 

Do. July/Sept ... 2^\-d. ,, 

LONDON STOCK 63,813 Tons—same date last year 83,852 Tons. 
LIVERPOOL STOCK 61,010 Tons „ 48,321 „ 


0 :■ 


U.P.A.SJ. NOTES 

INDIAN TEA CESS COMMITTEE 
Samples of Tbas ap Exhibitions 

The Superintendent of the Indian Tea Cess Committee, 4, Infantry 
Road, Bangalore, informs us that his staff frequently run ‘Demonstration 
Tea Stalls ’ at various Health and Welfare Exhibitions in District and Tahtq 
towns^ at which samples of teas are displayed. He asks us to draw the 
attention of Managers of Estates to this branch of the work of the I.T.C.C., 
and invites those w^ho are interested in local sales to supply him with such 
samples of teas they would like to be exhibited, and Price lists for 
di^ritoutioxL 
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I. The London Market— {Continued) 


LONDON COFFEE STOCKS 


Week ending March 5, 1932 

Present Last vear 

African . Bags 64,395 78,135 

Indian ... ... ... ,, 8,06S 14,768 

Other kinds ... ... ... ... ,, 93,834 107,953 

Offerings have been fairly large and the absence of export demand has caused prices 
to be easier. We fear that this * absence ’ will get worse rather than better as the rise in 
the £ which brings so much joy to many people cannot be said to gladden the heart of 
the Coffee planter (or merchant!) in that the rise in exchange means that foreign 
buyers have to pay more for their Coffee and this must result in a falling off in the 
Continental demand. A week ago the New York Exchange was 3*48, last night it was 
3*70, whilst Pans has jumped from SSg to 94^. Of the East Indians in sale some Mysores 
sold steadily but Coorgs were rather neglected and the market generally irregular whilst 
in the case of East Africans it was the old story of anything really attractive selling well 
and other types hanging fire. Costa Ricas are easier. Santos Superior is quoted 61 
c. & f. but while Brazil prices are kept up by Government purchases the quantity of 
Coffee destroyed is much less than had been expected and no explanation has been given 
of this. It was understood that about a million bags would be destroyed monthly but 
the total since 1st July is only 3,405,000. 


Week endhig March 12^ 1932 


African 
Indian 
Other kinds 


Present Last year 
Bags 67,486 78,314 

„ 11,917 13,834 

„ 106,762 111,293 


Our last week’s prediction that the absence of Export demand would increase rather 
than improve unfortunately has proved to be correct with the result that the market is 
distinctly dull—so dull in fact that it has been decided to hold the last pre-Easter 
auctions on the 17th March instead of on the 22nd as originally arranged. One attractive 
Indian mark sold well and'some good liquoring East Africans also were well competed 
for but bar these there was general irregularity and weakness.— T. H, Allan & Cols 
Report dated respectively 9th and 16th March, 1932. 


II. The Madras Market 


Current on Wednesday, April 6th, 1932 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co, :— 

Conditions in the local share market during the past fortnight have been extremely 
dull and there has been a considerable shrinkage in investment demand : except for one 
or two isolated shares, prices have been inclined to sag in most sections. Government 
securities have attracted the main bulk of investment enquiry and this section has been 
steady. 

Teas .—Lbcal tea shares have remained very quiet and enquiry has been extremely 
small: prices have remained unaltered. United Nilgiris continued to be in demand at 
Rs, 70 with sellers quoting Rs, 75 while Vellamalais and Peria Karamalais closed with 
good buyers at Rs. 7 and Rs, 23 respectively. 

Rubber ,section has continued to be as gloomy as ever with the price of the 
raw commodity hovering around 1 l/%d. Sterling prices appear to have remained much 
the same, but in the case of rupee companies buyers have completely disappeared and 
quotations are entirely nominal, 

8a 
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in. The Colombo Market 


(Issried by the Colombo Brokers' Association). 


TEA.—The quantity catalogued on March 22, 1932, totalled 2,131,978 lbs. 
Nuwara Eliya and Maturata. There was a lair demand at rather lower prices. 
High Grown Quality shov\ ed a further falling off. Demand was quieter and quotations 
considerably lower. Medium Grown. Leaf grades met with fair competition but 
other descriptions came to a much easier market and in many cases were withdrawn 
without bids. Low Grown. Broken Orange Pekoes declined 2 to 3 cents v/hile 
Broken Pekoes were easier. Pekoes were about steady and Orange Pekoes firm at last 
prices, Fannings and Dusts were irregular and much easier, particularly medium 
grown fannings. The next sale will be held on April 4 and 5. 


South Indian Teas in Auctions of March 15 and March 22, 1932, obtained the follow¬ 
ing prices 


Estates 


Total lbs. 


Average 


Chittavurrai 10,200 

Kanniamallay 21,564 

Madupalti 12,759 

Nettimed 5,820 


1T7 (22) 
1*03 (22) 
83 (15) 
6b (15; 


RUBBER.—About 71 tons were offered at the Auction held on Match 23, 1932. 
There was a good demand for all grades although at a very considerable drop in prices. 
Contract quality Ribbed Smoked Sheet showed a drop of li cents, the Auction price 
being 08 cents per pound. Fair and Off sorts sold at a similar drop but inferior sort was 
fully 1| cents cheaper. There was a very little Contract Crepe in the Auction, w^hich 
sold at 111 cents showing a drop of | cent per pound. Off sorts were in rather better 
demand than previously and were only about half cent cheaper but Mottled sorts were 
neglected and dropped IJ cents in price. There was a fair competition for all grades of 
Scrap Crepe, which however showed an all lound fall in price of a cent per pound. 
There was a little competition for Scraps and prices ruled at about last week’s rates. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

March 20, 1932 to April 2, 1932 {inclusive) 

{Stations are arranged in order approximately south to mrth, and tho^e not in 
planting districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Total 

Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Total 

2a Arundel 


3*21 

1-2S 

24. Coonoor 




4. Koney 

.»« 

0*67 


25. Kotagiri 




8. Twyford ... 

... 

0*88 


26. Ootacamttnd 




10. Kalaar 

... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

27. Yercaud 




11. CMttavtrrrai. 

... 



31. Calicut 


0*24 

6^4 

It. Bom'KAJirDft 



... 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 


1*32 i 

1*32 

13. Cochin 

O'lO 



33. Vayitri 


1*64 

1*64 

14. Mooply 


N.R. 

N.R. 

34,- ManantoddU. 


0*17 

0*17 

15. Pafenmtqidau 




39. CovercoUy ... 


0*52 

0*52 

IT. POTt-ACHlB 

... 

... 


4l. Kadamane ... 


0*35 

0*35 





43. Merthisub'g^ 




22. Naduvattain 

••• 



46. Manualore . 


0*05 

0*05 


; 



47. Madjbla$^ 

9 * 












N. R.=«No Return received. 
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EDITORIAL 

J UST as we go to Press, Cabled advices of the Budget presented by Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, are to hand. From 
a Planting point of view, the Chancellor’s most important 
The Budget lea announcement provides for a new duty on tea, namely, four 
Duty >e-tmpos€(i Foreign tea and two pence on Empire tea. 

This tea duty apparently is the only anticipation that has been fulfilled 
and its re-imposition was very confidently expected. All except perhaps the 
most bigoted Free Traders will agree chat this tax provides the necessary 
measure of Imperial protection besides providing also a source of revenue 
which will be a considerable asset at a time when En^and’s finances need all 
the support it is possible to obtain. 

The amount of protection is not very large but comparison with the 
previous on Foreign teas and 2^^d, on Empire teas, removed by Mr. 
Churchill, makes it a little better reading. 

The present duty is unlikely to increase the price of tea to the consumer 
by any great extent, but if it proves suJSiciently high to substantially reduce 
the large importations of inferior quality tea from the Dutch East Indies, it 
will have served its purpose and Planters in South India will be satisfied that 
the amount of protection is adequate. 

Y^E wish particularly to bring before the notice of our readers that this 
will be the last opportunity of placing orders as the final number of 
copies required must be given to the Press by the end of 
Planters^ April. Orders so far received have been kept in abeyance 
bat will now be execated, the total charge of the boui^ 
volume being Rs. 5 nett for Members and Rs. 10 nett for 
non-Members plus postage in both cases. 

5 
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^OPIES are now available and any Members or non-Members who desire 
^ to have a copy of this useful book of reference should place their 
orders at once with the Secretary, U.P.A.S.L The price of 
Dir€ctory%32 Directory has been reduced from Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 5-0-0 
post free. 


NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

Jamaica Coffee. —Sir Eliot de Pass points out that the 19th Report of 
the Imperial Economic Committee, CoHee, contains a serious error on page 28, 
where it is stated that, except for a small part of the Jamaican crop (evidently 
referring to the Blue Mountains), the varieties grown are principally types 
like Robusta, which is inferior to Ambica. Sir Eliot on reading this got into 
touch with the Director of Agriculture in Jamaica and learned by cable 
that the entire coffee, Highland and Lowland, of Jamaica, was exclusively 
Arabica. Seeing that the same Imperial Economic Report claims inferiority 
for Robusia the mistake is not unimportant. 


-o :- 

U.RA.SJ, NOTES 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT NOTICES 

Coimbatore Division—Perundurai Agency 

The services of Mr. K. Raghavendra Rao have been dispensed with as 
from March 29, 1932, and in his place Mr. P, V. Suryanarayana Iyer has 
been appointed agent at Perundurai. His address is as follows :— 

Mr. P. V. Suryanarayana Iyer, Agent, U.P.A.S.L, Labour Department, 
Perundurai. 

Coimbatore, E. F. H, GERRARD, 

March 30^ 1932. Super inicnde 7 ii. 


Srivillipottur Division 

Noike is hereby given, that with efiEect from and including 1st April, 1932, 
the Agency at Kafluppatti has been transferred to Nattampatti and the 
address of the Agent is:— 

Mr. S, Chockalinga Thevar, Agent, Labour Department, U.P.A.S.L, 
Nattampatti* Kunnur P.O., SriviUiputtur Taluk. 


Srivillifuttor, 

ApHi 6,1932. 


A. H. MACKIE, 

Super i71 iendeni. 
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Mysore Division, Aekalgdd Agency 

Subscribers arc notified that the agency at Arkalgud has been dosed 
from April 1, 1932, and the taluks of Arkalgud and Holenarasipur in the 
Hassan District are included in the Hassan Agency area. 

Mysore, JAS. GRUNDY, 

April 13, 1932. Supcrhiicndenl. 


DEATH 

NoR'Ihey. —On the 10th April, at thetenhalli Estate, Herbert Milford 
Noithey, of Chetenhalli Estate, Kadur District, suddenly of heart failure. 


SOUTHERN INDIA PLANTERS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 1931-1932 


Asbociations 

Number of 
Planters 
subscribed 

Number of 
Estates sub¬ 
scribed 

Donations 

Total 

Associations 

Firms and 
Individuals 

Anaroalais 

78 

7 



RS A P 

1,380 0 0 

C. Travancore 

28 

1 

i 

... 

330 0 0 

Coorg 

15 

20 

1 

3 

891 10 8 

Kanan Devans 

55 

4 

1 

2 

1,001 6 0 

Mundakayam 

3 

2 


3 

92 8 0 

Mysore 

20 

18 

i 

26 

1,155 0 0 

Neliiampathies 

4 



... 

400 0 0 

Nilgiris ... 

13 1 

*4 

... 

1 

1,456 8 0 

Nilgiri-Wynaad 

34 ' 

1 13 


... 

1,005 0 0 

Shevaroys ... 1 

4 


... 

... 

40 0 0 

S. Travancore 

13 

1 14 

... 

... 

500 0 0 

West Coast 

10 

5 


3 

297 0 0 

Wynaad ... 

17 

IG 


... 

750 0 0 

U.P.AsS.I. 

9 ' 

^ ... 1 

1 

... 

126 8 0 

Firms 


1 

1 

10 

325 0 0 

Anonymous 

... 

... 


2 

250 0 0 

Total ... 

303 

104 

5 

50 

10,000 8 8 


iVb/c.—The amount subscribed this year is just over Rs. 10,000 or over Rs. 1,S00 
more than the previous year. This is solely due to the large number of special sub¬ 
scriptions and donations received from members. The number of individual planters 
subscribing to the Fund however, as compared with that of last year, shows a decrease, 
but the number of estates subscribing shows an increase. 


Madras, ’ C. H. BROCK, 

April 16,1932. Secretary. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE TEA ESTATES EMIGRANT 
LABOUR BILL 

By 

F. E. JAMES 

The above Bill was recently introduced into the LeejiskUive Assembly 
and has been referred to a Select Committee, and the following is a general 
summary of its provisions. 


I. Controller. 

The Governor-General in Council is given power to appoint a Conti oiler 
of Emigrant Labour and a Deputy Controller. The Controller is to be 
subject to the Government of India and responsible foi— 

(a) enforcing the law relating to repatriation in Assam, collateral 
power being given to District Magistrates; 

(d) supervising the forwarding routes ; 

(c) supervising conditions in the recruiting provinces where his powers 
will be limited to inspection and advice, executive action being entrusted to 
the local authorities. 

This will enable the Controller co secure the proper co-ordination of the 
whole system and to advise possible relaxations of control or the imposition 
of further restrictions under the Act, if required. The Assam Labour 
Board, which since 1915 has exercis^ some supervision in the recruit¬ 
ing provinces, is to be abolished. The Controller will ha^e power-te 
inspect any tea estate where emigrant labourers are working or any office 
or depot or agency wliich is connected with the recruiting of labour in any 
province. The expenses of this officer and his establishment are to be met 
by an annual cess called the Emigrant Labour Cess, which is to be levied 
each year at a rate not exceeding Rs. 15 tor each emigrant labourer in respect 
of his first employment alter entry into Assam. This cess is to be paid by 
the employer who so employs him. 


II. REPArRIATION, 

Every emigrant labourer together with his family is to have the right 
of repatriation against his employer after 3 years from the date of entry 
into Assam. It is also to be made possible for an emigrant labourer to 
claim repatriation within 3 years in the event of— 

(a) his being dismissed otheiwise than for wilful misconduct, 

(d) his failing in health, 

(c) his not being provided with suitable work, or 

(d) his having his wages unjustly withheld. 

An emigrant labourer may even secure lepatriation within one year of 
entry into Assam if it is proved that there has been fraud, misrepresentation 
or other illegaKty in his recruitment Further it is provided that a Criminal 
Court may order repatriation at any time in the case of a labourer who has 
been assaulted by his employer or his agent. 
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An emigrant labourer inaj^ by agreement with his employer, postpone, 
waive or forfeit his right to repatriation provided the agreement is in writ¬ 
ing and in a prescribed form. 

The Controller is given power to enforce the pro\ision& of this chapter. 


III. Controlled Emigration Areas. 

It is proposed, subject to the control of the Governor-General in Council, 
to give power to the Local Government of a recruiting province to declare 
any area to be a controlled emigration area. The Local Government or the 
District Magistiate may grant licenses to persons to act as local forwarding 
agents subject to certain conditions. All recruits in these areas are to be 
sent to the forwarding agents’ depots where proper arrangements are to be 
made for their reception and accommodation and that of their families. 
Assisted emigrants are to be forwarded to Assam by the local forwarding 
agents by prescribed routes on which depots at reasonable intervals are to 
be maintained. The District Magistrate or Sub-Divisional Magistrate or 
certain other officials are to be given power of inspection of depots, vessels, 
trains and vehicles with a view to inspecting the accommodation, feeding 
and sanitary arrangements provided lor assisted emigrants. Where such 
arrangements are not satisfactory the Local Government may cancel the 
license. Heavy penalties are provided for the illicit abetment of unautho¬ 
rised emigration, 

IV. Restricted Recruiting Areas 

Subject to the control of the Governor-General in Council power is 
given to Local Governments to declare any emigration area a restricted 
recruiting area. In such cases no person except a licensed recruiter or a 
garden sardar holding a certificate will be permitted to give or ojBEer any 
consideration or money to any person as rn inducement to proceed to Assam 
to work as a labourer on tea estates. Managers of tea estates will be 
empowered to grant certificates to sardars empowering them to recruit labour 
in any part of the restricted recruiting area, provided that such certificates 
are endorsed by the District Magistrate of the district concerned. Rules 
relating to the issue of such certificates are to be made by the Government 
of Assam and the certificate may be cancelled by the Magistrate of any 
district in respect of which the certificate is held. 

V. Miscellaneous 

(a) The recruitment of children (i.e. under 16 years of age) is prohi¬ 
bited unless they are accompanied by their parents or other adult relatives. 
The Controller may detain or return to their home any sick person or any 
person who has been improperly recruited. 

(b) The provisions of the Bill are intended to apply only to emigration 
for work on tea plantations in the first instance. Power is retained however 
to extend its application to other industries in Assam and to other districts 
than the eight tea districts This power may be used if labourers are 
imported to other forms of industry with a view to their transference to tea 
estates, and if the tea industry develops in other parts of Assam. 

(c) The Bill is not limited in its initial application to certain provinces, 
but It extends to the whole of British India, nor is it proposed to restrict the 
recruitment of labour within Assam itself. 
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EDITORIAL 

T he position of the London Tea Market is at present uncertain as the 
Authorities who run it decided to keep it closed for a second w^eek after 
the Budget statement was published. The week’s tea sales 
Tea—eUoHs^ previous to the Budget were quite satisfactory for theprodu- 
being made to cers in Southern India', the average price of tea being 

secure preferen- 11*60^. per lb., an improvement of about l^d. on the previ- 
iial tariff within sale. It is possible that the reason why the Tea 

the Empire, Market was closed was because the Excise people were 
engaged in collecting the duty on stocks, so that we shall not know yet 
awhile what effect the new tax will have on prices. 

As regards shares of a good many Indian Companies having fallen in 
, value since the Budget decision was announced, the probable explanation ^is 
that a number of people had speculated by' buying sWes on the chance of 
foreign tea being taxed more highly than Empire grown and are now taking 
their profit. 

There are now two further important objects to attain:—^The first is to 
secure the same preference for Empire teas in Australia and Canada, and the 
other to reduce the output of common and, medium tea,’ which some people 
fean may swamp even the protected market. ^ In connection with the former 
proposal, it is satisfactory to record that immediate steps have been takep to 
prevail upon the Government of India,, in the interests of the Tea Industry of 
this country, for their immediate support in securing the grant of preferential 
treatment for Indian tea within the Empire where it is not already granted, 
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with paiticiiiar application to Australia. It is hoped that a discussion on this 
subject will be held at the Ottawa Conference next July wherein the Con¬ 
ference will consider the broader issue of a policy of trade agreements between 
the different countries of the Empire. 

The Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, have asked this Association to 
support their Memorial to the Secretary to the Government of India wherein 
they submitted, on behalf of the Tea Industry of North-East India, all the 
arguments in favour of preferential treatment being given to imports of 
Indian tea for Australia and certain other units of the British Empire, 
including South Africa, where no such preference is accorded. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have also agreed to receive a deputation, representative of the 
interests concerned, for the purpose of discussing this question, and it is 
hoped that delegates from the U.P.A.S.I. will also attend, in conjunction 
with the Indian Tea Association representatives and put forward our views 
before the Honourable Member in Simla at the meeting aixanged for the 28th 
May 1932, 

Statistics given on page 277 of this issue show very clearly that imports 
of Java and Sumatra teas into Australia, at the expense of the Indian product 
have increased enormously during the past 3 years, and the preference now 
given by Britain to Empire grown teas will undoubtedly have the effect of 
intensifying the competition irom Java and Sumatra teas elsewhere, including 
other parts of the Empire to which foreign teas will be now diverted* 

The most serious efforts are now necessary to consolidate the position of 
the Tea Industry within the Empire particularly in Australia, and if they grant 
us a similar preference, the Indian Tea Industry will quickly recover the 
ground now rapidly being lost to Java in that market. Efforts made by the 
Indian Industry to foster the market for tea deserve a better fate, and it is to 
be, hoped that the delegates to the Imperial Econoqaic Conference may be put 
in possession of full particulars of the position with a view to this question 
being brought foiward in the course of the Ottawa discussions. 


AUSTRALIAN TEA IMPORTS 

I Imports of tea into Australia from Java continue to grow at the expense 
of other producing cotintries, aax>rdiug to the latest figures published by 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Statistics. Although the total imports have 
considerably compared with previous years, Java has secured by far 

' Etof the frrst. six mon&s of the current financi^ year, July-December 
. 1931;,’ Java’s share of the imporis has been approximately 65 per cent as 
\ 48 per and 37 per cent for the coriesponding periods of the two 

Local importers have found that Java provides a cheaper 
:'wmE!Sk iim eitjier CJeylon dr India for teas of medium quality suitable for the 
/ demand, ^though high Ceyjem and Indian teas are' sfill 

ret|»ired largely 
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Total imports for the first six months of the financial year compare with 
previous years as follow :— 


July-December 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

India 

3,418,682 

2,033,240 

1,132,687 

Ceylon 

12,970,212 

10,764,709 

6,316,238 

China 

769,267 

1,385.551 

397,101 

Java, etc. 

30,051,230 

12,176,077 

14,536,686 

Other 

102,612 

191,164 

51,690 

Total 

27,312,003 

26,550,741 

22,434,402 

Re-exports ... 

797,084 

♦ 

544,367 

# 

305,644 

« 


G.J.N. 

The Tea. and Coffee Trade Journal^ April 1932^ 
— -; o :- 

NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

Potash from the Dead Sea 

The resources of the British Empire do not include a sufficient supply 
of potash, but the inclusion of the Dead Sea under British mandate opens 
up a possible source of this substance. An English company called 
Palestine Products, Ltd,, was formed two years ago for exploiting this area, 
and the production of potash and bromine is already on a firm basis. The 
water contains approximately 25 per cent dissolved salts, but it was found 
that the maximum concentration is at 220 feet, and therefore the liquid is 
pumped from this depth into the evaporating pans. 

The finished product is sent by lorry to Jerusalem, as a good asphalt 
road has been built, and then it is carried by rail to Haifa and other seaports. 
Railway development will be necessary later, but the industry is at present 
in its infancy. Most enterprises of this kind have to contend with unhealthy 
conditions, but the Dead Sea area, though extremely hot in summer, 4s 
singularly healthy, and on the whole the prospects are very good.— {Chem^ 
and hid., Yoh LX, No, 52, 1931, p. 1058). 

^ in 

Rubber in the Netherlands East Indies 

A DiUck Grower*$ View 

A leading Dutch rubber grower, interviewed at Amsterdam, is reporttsd 
by the local correspondent of the Ftnmcial Tirms to have said that no fears 
need be entertained that the large Dutch companies would increase their 
rate of production, because on most of their estates tapping had already 
been forced up to a level beyond ivMch the trees would either be seriou^y 
damaged or more labourers would have to be employed. - ^ 

The same authority holds that the average monthly estate production 
of the Netherlands Indies will hp reduced by about 25 per cent within tiurae 
months’ time owing to the, filing out of various gardens. As regards 
native output, he estimated the 1931 production at 70,000 tons, as compared 
. with 89,000 tons for 1930. . / 

The views and interests of Dutch rubber growers generally, he added, 
. were so sharply divided that there was no place for a joint policy. Every 
producer would now have to work out his Own salvation. 

He is finther of the opinion that , the number of estates clo^ug down 
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will be sufficient to bring about an equilibrium between rubber production 
and consumption in a 3 'ear’s time. 

The Indian Footwear Market Lost ! 

The effect of the Japanese competition in its bearing upon overseas 
markets is a still harder problem to solve, except that it becomes an Imperial 
one, and our Dominions and Dependencies have better ideas of self-protection 
than the Mother Country. In this connection an illustration of what is 
happening may be taken from the recent report of H. M. Senior Trade 
Commissioner in India and Ceylon on ‘ Conditions and Prospects of United 
Kingdom Trade in India ’ (published by H. M. Stationery Office for the 
Department of Overseas Trade). Here it is clearly stated that the shoe trade 
in India has been completely changed by the importation of millions of pairs 
of Japanese shoes of the cheapest type, mostly either wholly of rubber 
or of canvas with rubber soles. Even during the past year of depres¬ 
sion, when imports of leather footwear fell sharply, imports of the 
rubber variety from Japan advanced from four million to ten million pairs, the 
average price of which was Rs, 0*66, or about one shilling per pair. We are 
also told that the very native shoemakers of Indian cities find it impossible to 
hold their own against the mass-production of the Japanese, imported at rock- 
bottom prices. As regards ourselves, it is true that w^e made sadly little use 
of our facilities to provide India’s 300 millions with the cheaper classes of 
"rubber-soled shoes—our proportion being only about 8 per cent., but as long 
"as"there was some pretence of equality of opportunity, there remained the 
'hope that'we might increase our share of this market. With Japan, however, 
establishmg a virtual monopoly, that prospect is blotted out. In short, there 
"seems to be no obstacle to the whole of the Eastern footwear trade becoming 
'a ’dose preserve for Japan. 

The ^Added Risk’ 

. ' Although workmen’s compensation law has been on the statute book of 
this country over thirty years, novel points still quite regularly crop up under 
' it. - An unusual case in the Court of Appeal a few days ago is worth a 
reference. First, this may be noted. It has long since been settled that an 
■ employee who performs any act or takes any risk which he has been warned 
not to do or to take, is debaiTed from claiming compensation if he^ breaks the 
rules and is injured. This applies to outdoor work no less than to indoor. 
Thus, to take an instance, if an employee is sent on an errand and is directed 
to take a particular route, but actually follows another, and while on that other 
meets with an accident, he will have no claim. It is the man’s responsibility, 
;a view wMch has been upheld even, when the alternative route was shorter and 
^thus a sayer-of the-employer’s time, wWch is money. In the case discussed, 
;-an ^:pk)yee had been permitted to ride a cycle in getting about on his 
- employers’ behalt He fell ill and his son was allowed to take his place 
t^poOTily, the^^nction as to the bicycle taciljy passing to him. But the ,son 
owned a motor-cycle, ^nd for greater speed occasionally used it And on one 
tuns he was killed. The widow claimed compensation. The 
, had undoubtedly benefited from the faster rate at which their work 

Iteen handled, but they pleaded that a power, in,place of a *push’ 
mchine, was outside the arrangement. Tiie_ county court judge found for 
them,:;and fee court of appeal upheld him, holding that the deceased had 
voluntarily add^ a peril to that which arose .out of Ms employment/ All 

home in mind by froth employers and employed. 
Both should have ahag^ment as to precisely what. work is to be done, and 
frbw it is tofre dime, ^d ^ck to it, ^ t. . .. 1 
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COFFEE BEAN DISEASE 
Relation of Nematospora Gossypii to the Disease 

BY 

G. B. Wallace, b.sc*, ph.d. (Edin.) 

Mycologist^ Tangaiiyika Territory. 

A Disease of coffee beans in Tanganyika Territory was described in 
Tropical Agriculture^ Vol. VIII, No. 1 (1931), pp. 14-17. The disease was 
shown to be due to Nematospora Coryli Peglion, but a second species has now 
been found to be also associated with the disease. This is N. Gossypii^ 
which Ashby aiid Nowell first described from cotton. * 

Both species are active parasites in coffee beans as in other crops. One 
economic result of the present record is that a rather wider range of plants 
become recognized as possible sources of infection to coffee, the host 
plants of N. Gossypii^ cotton, &c. Since the publication of the previous article 
on this subject, the distribution of the disease has been recognized to extend 
beyond Tanganyika. N. Coryli, as was expect^, has been recorded in other 
parts of East Africa: Hansford^ observed-it in coffee cherries from the Toro 
District in Uganda, while McDonald states in a personal letter that he has 
recently found it frequently in different parts of Kenya Colony, 

Both species appear to be equally destructive and will doubtless be 
found to be equally widespread. Cultures made at Morogoro from diseased 
beans in seven coffee cherries proved to be as follows: one pure N. Coryli, one 
pure N, Gossypii^ and five mixed infections of both species. That is to say, 
each species was present in six out of the seven diseased beans. The species 
present cannot so far be decided from a naked eye observation. These fungi 
continue to cause very considerable destruction of coffee beans, and in the 
opinion of the author they are the most serious cause of disease of coffee in 
Tanganyika, The greatest efforts are being made by officers of the Depart-i 
ment of Agriculture, under the guidance of the Entomologist, to control the 
bug AntesiialineaiicoUU Stall, which is the only known spreader of the fungi 
in coffee. 

To enable other workers to diagnose the species, readily the following 
observations are given; they should be read in conjunction with the paper on 
Nematospora species by Ashby and Nowell (‘ The Fungi of Stigmatomycosis% 
Annals of Botany^ VoL XL., No, 157, January, 1926),. 

N Gossypii grows at almost twice the rate of N Coryli, and in a mixed 
culture, which lErequently occurs, the* former can be seen extending beyond 
the latter. Pot^o agar with one per cent cahe sugar added ds the culture 
medium which has been used. On this medium M Gossypii gives a low 
even spread^ mycelial growth, whereas N. Coryli is at fesfe conical mid 
always remains fairly thick and pasty, more opaque, and with only a narrow 
of .radiating mycelial growth as seen by: the naked eye. For micrc«5»^ 
copic'distinctions Ashby and Nowell’s paper should be followed, Tbedis-^ 
crepamcy in spore width between the species: in coffee.has, however, 
found to be more marked than is described for^ the species .1^ previous 
authors. The spore width of N coffee, has been fou^ to be. 

1*7^ and of N Coryli, (2*3*3*!^). A striking difference is 

the abtiudaace of yeast cells in Coryli and their absence in GassypzL 
; _ Acknowledgment is made to Mr, S. F. Ashby, Mycologist at the Impraal 
Mycol0gicai,ln^itute, Kew, for.cohfirming theidentiffcatiohs, 

r •, * Hajjsford,' C,, Annual Report of the Mycologist in, the Annual Report of The 

D^r. of Agria. for the year ended De<Jember 31,1^0, Parttl, p,S8i1Shtebt^ 
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INDIAN TEA CESS COMMITTEE 

[Mr. E. W. Christie’s—Acting Commissioner for India—report at the 
last Half-yearly Tea Cess Meeting is published below which will be of great 
interest to Tea Planters.] 

("Mr. E. W, Christie's report for the Half-yearly Tea Cess Meeting 
held on 18th March^ 1932) 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:— 

My last report was made to you on 24lh July 3931, and as is customary 
I will give you particulars of the number of demonstrations held since that 
date. The particulars of demonstrations were :— 


At Bazars ... 

... 

... 97,831 

At Schools ... 


66 

At Railway Stations 


88 

At Mills, etc. 


20 

At Hats 

... 

... 19,611 

At Bus Stands 


1,633 

At Cinema Show 


78 

At Fairs 


3,165 

Lectures in Tea District Hats 

••• 

... 4,804 


During the period under review 501 additional liquid tea shops, and 
5,630 additional leaf tea shops were assisted ; and arrangements for the sale 
of tea were made and demonstrations and lectures were given at 19 large 
gatherings. 

-For the financial year just closing, our allotment for ordinary propa¬ 
ganda work was Rs. 6,00,000,. and as this was smaller than the previous 
ye£^’s allotment of Rs. 7,50,000, by Rs. 1,50,000, a big reduction of the 
Tea Cess stafiE had to te effected forthwith. Later in the year, in July, 
after we had made arrangements to commence bulking and distributing our 
own tea for special village propaganda work, a further Rs. 1,25,000 was 
made available to us and we were able to reinstate some of the more 
experienced members of the staff who had previously been retrenched. As 
the new work in villages proceeded in the interior, it called for further 
transport than the funds at our disposal permitted of, and as in these places, 
away from railways, men without transport are as useless for our work as 
. transport without men, we again had to make adjustments which necessitate! 
further reductions in the, staff, so that those remaining were all provided 
with the necessary equipment. Again at a later date owing to there being 
an anticipated shortage in Cess collections it was once more found advisable 
tofuither reduce staff and this resulted in work on railways being all but 
closed down. I mention these matters to show that the year drawing to a 
cfcse was by^ no means an easy period to budget for, and work has been 
carried on under unsettled conditions. ^ 

‘ j Railway work ,—As you are aware, we have been withdrawing from the 
railways where the Tea Cess activities of the past have been so profitably 
employed:, resulting in the establishment of liquid stalls fdr both "Hindus 
Mphamedans at hundreds of railway stations all over India. Recent 
itKspection$ carried out by me and my mspecting superintendents in the course 
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of rail travel bear out that these tea arrangements on railways are perma¬ 
nently established, and in functioning successfully as they do, are in them¬ 
selves a lasting form of propaganda, and the stalls with their trainside vending 
are a continuous reminder that tea is waiting to he drunk* The tea vendors’ 
cry of Garum Cha is heard from one end of the train to the other by day 
as well as night. 

We have given up work in the past few months on the Bombay-Baroda 
and Central India, Great Indian Peninsula, Nizam’s State, and North-Western 
Railways, as the tea stall arrangements on these lines are now sufficiently 
forward to carry on without our supervision, and the staff employed on the 
railways still being worked have now been reduced to a minimum. I am 
pleased to report that during the past six months tea stalls of up-to-date type 
have been erected at 5 stations on the Assam-Bengal Railway at contractors’ 
expense, and at 8 stations on the Bengal and North-Western Railway at 
Railway Co’s exi^ense. 

A special inspection of their railway tea stalls, which the G. L P. 
Railway requested us to carry out, has just been concluded, and I have 
been able to furnish the authorities of that Railway with a satisfactory 
report. 

Tea sweepings and sale of inferior gnaliiy tea .—The exports of this 
article out of India for the manufacture of caffeine for the ten months 
ending 31st January in the years 1929-30, 1930-31, and 1931-32, were 
as follows:— 


1929^30 1930-31 1931-32 

2,574,985 lbs. 3,805,662 lbs. 1,361,434 lbs. 

From the figures supplied by the India General Navigation and Railway Co. 
Ld., and the Bengal Dooars Railway, tea waste in bags of approximately 
one maund each to .the extent of 6,029,200 lbs. were received in Cicutta alone 
between 1st June 1930 and 31st May 1931. If this figure is compared with 
the exports of tea waste from the whole of India for the year 1930-31, which 
is about the corresponding export period, it will be seen that of the 6,000,000 
lbs. of tea waste received in Calcutta, 2^ million lbs. were not exported. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that the 2\ millions not exported have been 
sorted and sifted and marketed for human consumption in India as a low 
grade tea, of which there is no record in production estimates. 

Meastires to prevent the sale of inferior quality and imitaiim teas .—In 
spite of the Madras Prevention of Adulteration Act being extended to include 
Salem, making now 18 towns where the Act applies, little progress is possible^ 
This will be appreciated when I inform you that imitation tea manufactured at 
Virudhunagar, one of, if not the largest centre for this trade, is consigned to 
Bomtey and other parts by rail and to Tuticorin for shipment to Bombay, 
described as ‘ Black Gram Husk’, and ip some cases as * Imitation Tea’, 
thereby defeating all endeavours to check its distribution, since the carrying 
companies do not refuse freight of this nature when truthfully described. My 
two Ipdito assistants employed to assist the Health Authorities in detecting 
bad and imitation teas, have repeatedly brougM the existence of the spurious 
article to the notice of tlie authorities, who alone can deal with matters of this 
nature, and there has been little result in the form of prosecutions and feiesto 
-record from their efforts. The municipal authorities in whose power the 
. ptos^ution of offenders lies, are too often* indined to lenience, and !n the 
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majority of cases take the view that they do not .want the merchants of their 
town harassed by the measures necessary for the enforcement of the Act, 
Further, as in Calcutta, when fines are inflicted, they are so ridiculously small 
as to render them futile. A week ago I received a communication, dated 
Poona, 8th March 1932, from the Director of Public Health for the Govern* 
ment of Bombay, stating that a standard for tea has been prescribed by the 
Bombay Government under the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act, 
1925. This standard is identical with that laid down for Bengal, and it is 
satisfactory to know that the authorities in Bombay are now in a position to 
deal with imitation and inferior teas which cannot possibly conform to the 
standard. 


Wi?rk in Tea DUirkis.^hX the meeting in July last I mentioned that 
as an experimental measure the Executive Committee had decided that the 
work in the tea districts be concentrated on canvassing the local sale of teas 
produced in the Surma Valley. Accordingly the Tea Cess headquarters 
were moved for convenience from Gauhati to Silchar., Besides Mr. Tumc^k 
the Superintendent, and Mr. Gupta, his chief Indian assistant, three Indian 
canvassers have devoted their energies to the work of bringing buyers and 
gardens into touch with each other, while the remaining four Indian demon¬ 
strators devoted their attention to work in hats where garden teas were also 
disposed of. 


From July 1930 to 31st March 1931 the recorded sales through the Tea 
Cess as well as by gardens direct, amounted to about 160,000 lbs. for all 
districts, whereas during the season from May to end of December 1931 the 
recorded sales were as follows, showing an increase over the season 1930 of 
more than 100 per cent:— 


A. 


B. 

C. 


D. 


E. 


Through the Tea Cess by European-owned gardens in 
Surma Valley ... 

Through the Tea Cess by Indian-owned gardens 
Through the Tea C6ss by European-owned gardens in 
Assam 

Direct sales by European-owned gardens — All 
districts 

Direct sales by Indian-owned gardens 


115,000 lbs. 
15,000 „ 

30,000 „ 

130,000 „ 
60,000 „ 


Total ... 350,000 lbs. 


„ Work in the Surma Valley is being continued till the end of this 
month, after which the question of further work in this di^rict will be 
considered. 

, Bsmrmid Bm Ronie wotdd explain that owing to Ae vtfiage 

travel over recognised bus routes, I have assigned to Ibe 
pajties^ the work of establishing liquid tea shops at bus-stopping 
similarly feus route parties in addition to their primary duties, 
are baasar work propaganda in the villages they pass through. By this 
it has beesa possible to standardise combined bazar and bus route 
work lor paftfes csperating in the rural areas* 

Althot^h we sdll rely cM tuocedure giving^pers<Hial 
of how tp pr^M^re ^ ^ out Hbei^ simpler 
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to cultivate the taste for it, some alterations in our routine have been found 
necessary, for the villager is naturally more conservative, and absorbs new 
ideas much more slowly than the townsman, who though he might not be a 
regular tea drinker, knows from seeing others taking it that tea is a safe 
drink to take. Not so the villager—tea is new to him and it takes a deal ot 
persuasion to convince him, and also he is much poorer besides being more 
bound by caste prejudices. We are most anxious that those village people 
should be given the opportunity of drinking as many cups of tea as possible, 
free of charge, but the trouble is to get them to drink or even taste it, but in 
the end they do yield to persuasion. Similarly it is difficult to get \dllage 
grocers to agree to stock tea, for they had never done so before. With 
promises of assistance, however, their.objections are overcome, but being 
apathetic people they are disinclined to exert themselves as long as we are 
there to make their sales for them, and it is only after a good demand is 
established, which takes time, that it will be safe for us to withdraw our 
periodical visits. By the exhibition of posters and distribution of picture 
cards, and also by Cinema Films calculated to make a strong appeal in favour 
of tea drihking, has our work in these villages been assisted and amplified. 
The cinema draws enormous crowds and by persuading those assembled 
to drink free samples of well-made^tea there is good opportunity for making 
converts. 

In deciding on areas for this village work, we aimed at getting to the 
more thickly populated parts of the country so that our propaganda work 
should have the fullest scope, and selected villages within a radius of 100 
miles of Ambala, also of Bareilly, and in the districts around Bangalore. In 
the beginning however we were attempting to work too many places, and 
while this was no doubt good from the point of view of placing quantities of 
our Standard tea, it was not doing our work thoroughly where the inculcating 
of the tea drinking habit was concerned, for with the sta3 and transport at 
our disposal we could not visit the individual villages with sufficient frequency, 
and the good effects of previous visits had worn off by the time we could 
pay the next visit. To remedy this, each demonstration party was allotted 
just as many places as they could get round in a month, so that the intervals 
between subsequent visits in no case exceeded one month. 

We have now a fleet of eighteen motor lorries and five inspection' cars, 
all of which are in. perfect running order. This form of transport has proved 
to be of the greatest help in our work, and within a total cost of two annas 
per mile a full party consisting of a European Inspector and six Indian 
demonstrators are moved quickly from place to place, and their mobility 
has thereby been increased to a great extent overrthe previous method of 
travel by rail. 

From reports received from time to time, it is evident that the village 
consumer and the grocer are being converted all right, and in many places 
the figures of monthly consumption show distinct progress In the Punjab 
particularly have the foundations of new markets been laid, and if distributors 
will only be content with small beginnings and insist on their canvasser^' 
taking extra special pains to nurse the new business in its early stages,, success 
must result. Only well-organized attempts to hold and cater for tliese new 
markets on the part of selling organisations will succeed, and anything^ short 
of that wnll fail to consolidate the work we have done, and bad and imitatioh 
teas will gain an easy footing, having cheapness in ttieir favour. There are 
records in my office in Park Street which shew the quantities of tea consumed 
^6 
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each month in each village, worked for the past six months as a result of our 
efforts, as well as the names of dealers whom we have induced to deal in 
lea. This information which is kept up to dale monthly, is available to any 
selling organisation which is interested, and should prove UvSeful. 

I would suggest, and it is surely an obligation on the part of distributors 
to make some efforts to establish these markets on a permanent footing and 
enable the Tea Cess activities to be moved on to other places where the need 
for them is very urgent, that distributors who are sufficiently interested should 
send their representatives to canvass the places we have been working while 
we are still there, and co-operate with us. By this means the village grocer 
would learn the different main sources of supply of tea and gradually gain 
confidence in his dealings, and incidentally bad teas would get no footing until 
tea in good sound condition had had a chance to assert itself. 

The tea which we provided ourselves with for our propaganda has proved 
to be of great convenience for the work. It has saved the delays which 
formerly often occurred when the parties had to wait until supplies of distri¬ 
butors’ tea reached the village stockers’ hands, for an important feature of our 
work in the initial stages is to place the village shopkeeper in stock, and then 
draw from him supplies to demonstrate with, and endeavour to retail dry tea 
in pice packets on his behalf, thereby encouraging him to trade. Our 20 lb. 
chests at annas 8 a lb. to stockers have been within the means of ordinary 
village merchants, who are persuaded to take up a regular trade in tea, and as 
we carry a supply of this tea in chests on the lorries, many a chest has found 
a ready sale with a new Stocker where an order would have been difficult to 
secure in similar conditions. This I think is an argument for having the 
actual tea itself well to the front. It aids propaganda, and in spite of being 
hemmed in by restrictions to which I will refer to next, my staff during the 
past six months in Northern India, four months in the Central Provinces, and 
three months in Southern India have absorbed upwards of 100,000 lbs. of our 
own tea in the course of their work. 

We did not get going with our tea in Northern India until the end of 
August, and it w^as not until after our lorries were functioning in the Central 
Provinces tow^ards the end of October, that our tea was introduced in the work 
there. In Southern India the propaganda tea, the supply of which was 
promised by gardens, did not begin to arrive in any quantity until December, 
the delay being occasioned by planting interests there having to communicate 
with their Home directors regarding allotments, of tea for this propaganda 
work. , ■ 

Where distributors are concerned, I would like to state that we have from 
the beginning taken special precautions to avoid interference with their genuine 
^ interests and when any doubts arose, have always given them tiie benefit. 
The circulars of instructions which have been sent to every member of the 
T^ .Cess staff are evidence of the sincerity of our attitude in this connection. 

wrpng to describe our activities as * Selling tea m competition with 
disfributprs* for we are iipt out to sell tea in a commercial sense, and only use 
stfiih quantities as are required for demonstration work and creating stockers. 
pur tea was purchased at an average price of 4 annas 8*2 pies per lb., and with 
hq|idngi imcismgi freight, landmg charges, octroi, etc. was landed into the 
hand® ^ den^stratidn parties in tfre, moffussil at a fraction under 8 
. anw lh.> at which price it functioned in pur work. It will j be seen 
that paadP pother a profit pqr ^ loss; so it is equ^y untrue to 
^ hr ^ it if to fay th^t lie a Cess are competing with 
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distributors in the market. The tea we have been using is a common grade 
100 per cent pure Indian Tea, and the absence of trade marks on the chests 
is further evidence of our care for distributors’ interests. 

I have no hesitation in affirming that no distributing house has suffered 
at all from our propaganda work, in fact on the contrary it is my propaganda 
work which has suffered and not had its legitimate scope, for so careful 
have we been to avoid any semblance of clashing with distributors’ interests 
that promising villages, where tea was not altogether unknown, have been 
passed by in spite of the opportunity these places offered for intensive 
development by propaganda. It is beyond question that places where the 
tea drinking habit is partially established, respond to intensive propaganda 
much more rapidly than places where tea is entirely unknown, and if 
distributors’ representatives make no effort towards development, these 
markets, which we have avoided out of consideration for distributors, 
represent so much wasted opportunity for our most remunerative work. I 
have given much thought to this vexed question of so-called competition 
by the Tea Cess and realising that the restrictions by which my working 
staff are hemmed in, are detrimental to the full achievement of our 
efforts, I took an opportunity some months ago of discussing alternatives 
with the representative of a big distributing interest. I invited him to try 
to devise some scheme by which the distributing trade would supply the tea 
I could, in future, use. The tea was to be of a similar grade and price to 
what we are at present using, and be available at a fixed price throughout 
the season. If this could be done it would simplify the whole position, but 
I regret to state that up to the present time no workable scheme in this 
direction has been formulated. 

in Calcniia snburban areas and at Jtde Milk ,—The work of select¬ 
ing suitable shops at bus* stopping places and taxi stands in and around 
Calcutta has occupied our attention during the past few months. These 
shopkeepers have been encouraged to cater for the liquid tea requirements 
of both passengers and motor drivers, and the work is being continued as 
there is still much to he done in this direction. 

We have just resumed working the Jute Mill areas with a view to 
getting those labourers from non-tea-drinking districts in Bihar and Orissa 
and Central Provinces, to drink tea. These labourers regularly return to 
their villages and having become tea drinkers they will help to spread the 
habit in their own villages, and as our parties will in time be visiting such 
areas, the co-operation thus brought about will be all to the good. There are 
between eighty and ninety mills on the River where large numbers of im¬ 
ported labour are employed. 

I fear this report will strike you as stresring all the difficulties we have 
had to contend with in the new style of work hb^ being carried otit. These 
diffculties however are not insurmountable, and with co-operative effort as 
already outlined, a scheme which will hasten satisfacfory results could be 
worked out. . , 

f recently read in an ecclesiastical journal, of the difficulties put in tlie 
way of tea drinking in Scotland some hundred years ago. The paj^f quoted 
an extract from an old injunction of the Church of- Scotland enjoining all the 
faithful people to abstain from the use this new noxious drug called 

as a breakfast beverage and, instead, to stick to beer which they, had 
been accustomed to for so long, V 
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PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT FOR EMPIRE-GROWN TEAS 
IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 

We are advised by the Secretary of the South Indian Association in 
London that in order to secure the 50 per cent preference granted to Empire- 
grown Teas in the recent Budget, an Importer must claim this -at the time of 
entry into England on the usual Customs Form, for which purpose a 
certificate of origin wfill be required by the Authorities. 

Appendix D of a leaflet issued by the Customs Authorities relating to 
this is published in detail below, prescribed form, No. 119 having to be used 
for the purpose of obtaining preferential duty. 


APPENDIX ‘ 

FORM OF CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN of goods in respect of which a redaction of duty 
is claimed under the Imperial Customs Tariff as being the growth or produce of 
the British Empire. 

I.hereby certify that I am (^.of....) 

the ^.of the articles included in this certificate (1) and that I am duly 

authorized to make and sign this certificate on behalf of the said.). 

I have the means of knowing, and I do hereby certify that the mer¬ 
chandise designated below is of ^.growth or produce ^ which mer¬ 
chandise is to be shipped to ®........consigned to. 

merchant at ^....). 

(Port of Shipment.). 


Number and 
Description of 
, Packages 


Marks and I Weight or . Total Invoiced! 
Numbers j Quantity ‘ Value | 


Contents 


® Name of 
Grower 
or Producer 


Dated........this....day of 183. 


Sigrmiure, 


^ Insert,the word Partner, Manager, Chief Clerk or other Principal Official, giving 
rank, as the case may ba, unless the person giving the certificate is the sole Proprietor of 
the business, when the words in brackets may be omitted. 

, ' ^ Insert the word grower, producer or supplier, as the case may be, 

‘ ^ Country of origin. 

4 The words in brackets may be omitted when the grower, producer or supplier is 
not himself or by his agent the actual exporter provided that in such a case the exporter 
gives the supplementary certificate below. 

® The Port of ultimate, destination. 

. ^ Del^e In case of goods shipj^d direct. 

^ Addre^. ~ ' ' 

" ^ To be filled up ybeu the certificate is not given by the actual grower or producer. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CERTIFICATE to be giveu by the exporter in cases where the grower, 
producer, or supplier of the goods above specified, is not himself, or by his agent, 
the actual exporter, and is not in a position to furnish the particulars of shipment, 
etc. {see Note 4 to main certificate). 

I.hereby certify that I anr ..of.} the exporter(s} 

of the merchandise specified in the foregoing certificate (^ and that I am 

duly .authorised to make and sign this certificate on behalf of the said.). 

I have the means of knowing and I do hereby certify that the mer¬ 
chandise referred to is of ^.growth or produce^and that such 

merchandise is to be shipped to ^. via .consigned to. 

at ^. 


Port of Shipment 


Signature. 


Dated at.;.this.day of.193. 


Customs Form No. 119 (Si^LE). 


DUTIES ON RUBBER? 

How TO Reduce Exports 

Writing to The Financial Times of April 19, Mr. Geo. Spencer, Govern¬ 
ing Director of the Monarch Rubber Company, Vickers Street, Manchester, 
has the following interesting remarks to make on reducing rubber exports : 

Sir, —The Dutch and British Governments have failed to agree on a 
scheme of restriction. In the manufacturing trade, which I represent, there 
is a strong feeling that it is not the difficulty of controlling the native produc¬ 
tion, but want of inclination. The R.G.A. can control Malaya native labour 
and the Dutch should also be able to do so. 

The Dutch cultivate only a moderate acreage compared with ourselves, 
and they have practically little or no consumption in their own country, and 
are, therefore, largely dependent on selling their products. 

Of the 680,000 tons, consumption in 1931 would work out: 

Tons. 

British Possessions ... ... ... 408,000 

Dutch East Indies, including native and Brazil 272,000 


680,000 


I am aware that it is officially stated that shipments from the above 
countries amounted to 796,000 tons from which we may deduct the actual 
consumption recorded, 680,000 tons, leaving a balance of 116,000 tons to be 
absorbed in world stocks. ' > 


^ Insert the word Partner, Manager, Chief Cleric or other Principal OfiScial, giving 
rank, as the case may be, unless the person giving the certificate is the sole proprietor of 
the business, when the words in brackets may be omitted. : 

® Country of origin. ' ^ ^ 

. ^ Delete inappropriate word. - , 

* Port of ultimate distination. . 

* Delete in case of goods shipped direct. , ' 

^Address, 
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The Dutch own less than one-third of both rubber acreage and actually 
planted acreage. The latter is officially stated as follows : British Posses- 
sio\is, 1,355,000 acres; Dutch, etc., 456,000 acres. Capital invested: 
Biitish ;^86,000,000 at par; Dutch, ;^25,000,000 at par. The actual premium 
purchase price would amount, no doubt, to three times these figures—namely 
approximately ^330,000,000. 

All analysis of the countries which purchased and consumed this rubber 
is as follows: 



Tons. 

U.S.A. ... 

... 348,966 

Britain 

76,582 

Canada ... 

24,500 

France 

60,500- 

Germany ... 

43,500 

Belgium ... 

11,000 

Italy 

10,000 

Russia 

30,000 

Japan 

40,500 

Sundry (?) 

34,452 


680,000 


The most important point is that we produce four-sevenths, while the 
English-speaking nations are customers and users of 70 per cent of all 
rubber grown. 

I suggest the Dutch should be given a lesson as follows : 

(1) Most if not all the above are now tariff countries, and they might 
combine to impose an import duty of 3A per pound. Ignoring the Dutch 
and Brazil, who use so little raw rubber at home, they would be compelled 
to pay this 3d. per pound duty to secure a market for 272,000 tons. 

(2) The British Colonial Office might instruct British Malaya and 
Ceylon to impose an export duty of 3^. per pound to the parent and all other 
countries and expend the receipts either by a scheme of recompense to 
planters for decreased production or some form of reduced rates to compen¬ 
sate them for selling at the recent low prices in competition with the 
Dutch.' ■ 

(3) Great Britain would impose a duty of 3d. per pound from ‘ foreign 
sources* (Butch and Brazil), and if by a simple agreement, the U.S.A. 
would' do the same, the Dutch and Brazil would be cleft in their own 
stick. 

Hr Fr'fflce, Germany, Belgium and Italy join in (and they would consider 
it poKtJe to do so in view of our controlling four-sevenths of the world’s 
production) the boycott of the tMch 'and Brazil would be complete, and 
they'wotild speedily find a way to control restriction as they would be left 
with a p<^ential market of 100,000 tons only. 

, \ J As Canada and U.S.A. must take some of their supplies through 
-Britamj licences may: be issued by our Govei*nment to allow rubber to be 
to them free, so that it "v^ould only bear the export duty of our own 
Dependencies and Colonies. 

■ / I agree thai: this arrangement means that raw rubber must increase 
from 2d. to pound, but J can give assurance that the rubber manu¬ 

facturing trade would welcome this,; and if it, were possible to stabilise raw 
standard smoked sheet at 1^. per pouhd, it would be vrelcpme by the rubber 
tradCj ^d , rubber plantation shaireholders wouH get a more adeqi^te feturUf 
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RESULTS OF COFFEE RESEARCH 

Scientific investigations which were sporadic at first have become intensive and ar^- 
yielding many interesting facts 

BY 

B. A. GREGORY 
(New York) 

From the time that coffee was more or less universally accepted as a 
beverage, it has been subjected to investigations of one kind or another, and 
although considerable work was done in the last century, most of it was 
sporadic and aimless. It is only within the time of the last generation that 
really purposeful and constructive work has been carried along in this 
direction. 

The Various Kinds of Research 

In considering investigation and research, however, one should first 
have a clear conception as to the various phases. These phases can roughly 
be broken down into : first, medical and scientific, which are further divided 
into pure laboratory investigation and the more practical investigation in 
relation to its effect on human beings; secondly, industrial investigation or 
research that confines itself mostly to the study of coffee in relation to 
industrial by-products and in the conversion of raw or green cofiee in other 
marketable commodities; thirdly, commercial research which has as yet 
hardly emerged from the swaddling clothes stage, and which deals with 
investigations among consumers, yielding facts as to sectional differences in 
consumption, taste, methods of brewing, etc.; and fourthly, there is agricul¬ 
tural research that Brazil is doing so much witli today. In this article if is 
not necessaiy to enter into detail on this latter great and progressive work by 
the greatest coffee-producing country ; many articles have appeared in The 
Tea a7id Coffee Trade Journal giving in detail much of Brazirs accomplish¬ 
ments along these lines. 

Medical and Scientific Research 

In further amplifying the results of research in the medical and scientific 
field, it is hardly necessary to elaborate on the results of investigation as 
conducted in the laboratory. Rather, we should consider it in relation to 
applied science and human physiology and its effects on nerves, digestion 
and, in general, human well-being. . . 

Probably the best known of the recent studies made in this direction are 
those conducted by Dr* Samuel C. Prescott* While much work of similar 
character had been done previous to this, Prescott, for the first time, really 
presented the facts with enough proof to thoroughly convince cofiee e^si^erts 
that there was only one certain way to brew the best coffee, and only certain 
materials to be used in containers or appliances. Much of this work is 
history now and well known to the coffee trade in,general* so that there is 
no need to go into greater detail. Other notable work in this field has. been 
conducted by Professor Ralph _S. Cheney of Long Island University, parti¬ 
cularly in regard to the biological and ^ physiological relation of the of 

coffee'on the muscular system, and by PMessor Hollingsworth of Columbia 
University, who has done considerable work in chatting the effect oficoffeO 
on work efeiency. , ^ / , ' * 
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While we could go on enumerating the names and accomplishments of 
many nationally-known scientists and doctors, it would be useless to consume 
that amount of space, particularly when almost all of the work done in the 
field of medical and scientific research has pioved conclusively that the use of 
coffee by the normal, healthy adult is beneficial. 

Industrial Research 

Industrial research is comparatively modern. It is only in the past 
couple of decades that valuable by-products from a score or more of agricul¬ 
tural products, comparable to coffee, have been developed into profitable lines 
of trade. With these examples to serve as a spur, many scientists and 
chemists, both in this country and abroad, have devoted a considerable 
amount of time and money in an endeavor to develop profitable by-products. 
Certain types of explosives have been developed, fertilizers have been 
manufactured, attempts have been made to produce artificial silk such as 
rayon, the manufacture of gas, etc. Also, within the past several months, 
there has been considerable publicity on the use of coffee as fuel in Brazil. 

Up to the present writing, however, no by-product has been discovered 
that is commercially profitable in large quantities. In general it can be said 
that in the commercialization of by-products the initial commodity used must 
be obtainable in large quantities at an extremely low cost. The by-product 
must be produced easily and cheaply—that is, without any complicated 
process involving large capital investment—and must sell at an extremely 
low cost in a market that can readily absorb large quantities. 

As examples there are well known by-products from com and cotton-seed 
oil. These two alone serve to illustrate the cheapness of the initial com¬ 
modity and the utilization of either wastes or residues, or else conversion of 
the original commodity, at low prices in huge quantities. Coffee suffers 
uader the immediate and serious handicap of an initial high cost. A bag of 
coffee, irrespective of its grade, must be considered in terms of dollars per 
bag rather than cents per bag. Immediately, the problem arises of costs— 
original cost of*, the coffee, the cost of manufacture of conversion, sale, 
marketing, etc,—and it is fairly obvious that it is extremely difficult to pro¬ 
duce a commercial coffee by-product that will have sufficient market demand 
to sell in large quantities at a very low unit cost. 

Commercial Research 

This particular form of research has been almost entirely neglected by 
the coffee industry as a whole up to the present time. Certain private brand 
, Toasters have at times made market surveys for coffee in particular relation 
to sales of their own brands. Generally, such surveys have been regional in 
character and deal mostly? with the distribution and retailing of certain 
branded coffees, and not with coffee as abommodity. 

, . 'There'are, of course, certain figures available showing total imports into 
ya^bus countries, together with per capita consumption figures. But; after 
aS, ftese are rather vague, although the best obtainable under existing 
conditions.' From these figures very little can be gleaned. Commercial 
Thatch, to be useful, not only should yield general figures in relation to 
dktrilnitim nnd selUng, nation per capita consumption, and possibly sec- 
tiohai consumj3tion* but also should yield more detailed information regarding 
the methods and manners of brewing and using by the ultimate consumer, 
the various taste preferences within the country, break down figures 
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to show at what time of day coffee is most used, and produce many other 
pertinent facts and figures that are just as valuable and useful in promoting 
coffee sales and coffee consumption as those facts or figures derived from 
other research. 

Last year the Brazilian-American Coffee Promotion Committee began 
such an investigation and to date has covered territories embracing Massa¬ 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and of 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota, and is now preparing 
to investigate the Pacific Coast territory* 

In reviewing all of these phases of research it would seem that their 
logical order and importance is as follows: 

1. Conduct an ample medical and scientific research to establish definite, posi^ 
live facts regarding the proper methods of preparation and the beneficial 
effects. Such work is primary and can, of course, be followed by the 
secondary and more amplified type of scientific research that delves more 
deeply into the field of pure academic and laboratory research. 

2. With the true facts brought out regarding the beneficial effects of coffee in the 
research mentioned above, to work on, then a complete and thorough 
commercial research should be carried on in order to biing to light alt of 
the necessary facts and figures relative to increasing coffee consumption by 
determining consumer preferences and habits. 

3. While the strength of the coffee industry is devoted to the project of increasing 
consumption, based largely on the results of these two forms of research by 
educational and promotional effort, an additional amount of time can be given 
to the third form of research by industrial investigation in order to ascertain if 
there are possibilities of producing suitable and profitable by-products. 

Although the total work of all kinds devoted to the research of coffee is 
tremendous, there is yet more to be done. One of the maxims of any line is 
* know your subject ,’—The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal^ April 1932^ 


-——: o :- 

TEA DUTY, A HEAVY DRAG 

Deputation See Dewan of Travancore 

On Monday, 9th May, Mr, T. Austin, I.C.S,, the Dewan of Travancore, 
received a deputation at Munnar, where the Dewan is now touring. Messrs. 
J. S. B. Wallace, Manager, Kanan Devan Hills Produce Company, and L, A. 
I^mpard, Manager, Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield, Quilon, who represent 
large tea interests, were the members of the deputation. 

They explained the position of the tea inclu;^y hi the State, and observed 
that already several tea est^es had. dosed down on account of the 
^ump in trade. The tea duty was a heavy drag on the financial resoi 2 r<^s of 
the planters. As the subject was fully d^t with at Peermade, they iSd not 
wish to go into the question in detail. , ; 

The Dewan told them in reply that the Govenunent were not ignontet of 
the unfavourable circumstances under which planters were working. Bot it 
was a fiscal measure of great importance and the Oovermneat: had to bestow 
great care and forethought in arriving at a condusicHi. He assured them ttet 
full considefation would be given to iheir repcesaDtotl<m before faol 
ord^s were passed. Ha couH not say aaytini^ inone. ^ . /r 

The deputaticm thanked the Dewan, and mSwSu ' : 
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WHY NOT MAKE YOUR PHOTOGRAPHY PAY? 

Some hints on how to do it. 

(By an Editor.) 

‘ Yes, photography is a great hobby, but-’ 

There is a hut to most hobbies, and in this case the amateur photographer 
will add that ‘ it is expensive.’ That it can be an expensive hobby is shown 
by the excellent dividends paid by many firms who cater for all the needs of 
the button-presser. Nowadays, one can secure photographic films and other 
necessaries in almost every Indian bazaar, and if any clever statistician could 
work out the total length of films exposed for snapshot albums each year all 
over the world and see how many times this would girdle the earth, the 
result would be staggering. 

Yet many clever amateur photographers reimburse themselves for the 
Host of plates, films or papers, etc. The others who do not, have merely not 
discovered just haw to do it. Illustrated journalism has increased during 
recent years to an enormous extent, and modem tendencies are for it to go 
on increasing. The demand for the right sort of pictures, is world wide, and 
India in particular has vast opportunities in this respect,—many of them 
totally unexplored. 

It is extraordinary how many budding literary contributors ask editors 
that very vexing question ‘ What sort of articles do you require ? ’ The 
obvious reply is, of course, * Study the paper and you. soon find out.’ The 
same thing applies to photographs. Each illustrated paper has its own 
atmosphere, and by studying this, one can soon discover exactly what it needs. 
Whether the amateur photographer can meet this need depends on his flair 
for seeing and for making pictures. But he, or she, may take heart from the 
assurance that in India much of the best work published comes from amateurs’ 
cameras. Those pictures which appear have to be selected from a mass of 
material, much of which could not be published through technical defects, and 
even if it could be, the subject matter is not of sufficient general interest to 
warrant publication. 

: , ' Technical Defects. 

Mention of a few of these technical defects may help. Fox reproduction 
purposes, pictures—unless they are single beads or other bold objects lacking 
detail—^cannot very well be smaller than quarter-plate size (4J x 3^ inches), 
and half-plate or postcard size is really better as a minimum. If intended for 
reproduction on a larger scale, pictures should be enlarged to 10 x 8 or 
XI X 10. 

atmteur photographer who has never messed about with an enlarger, 
haslbst half the joy of his hobby : portions most suitable for reproduction can 
’ M pibked out ^hd brought: up, and generally much better prints can be obtain- 

than by contacti But if you do your own enlarging for press purposes, be 
careful td get the,right .exposure and a developer which gives that rich velvet 
felstek which art editors love. The picture need not he hardi, but it must^ be 
Those d^cate tonal,' values which all gocd artist-photo^ldiers 
after, essenlM fox the e^faftion w'-ails; but they have a habit of 
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^ ; That Rfjectioit Slip 

So many otherwise good enlargements have that washed-ont appearance 
(often due to over-exposure or old developer) which is the sole cause of the 
little rejection slip being attached. If you have no enlarger and do not,wish 
to spend money on having an enlargement made, send a contact print and the 
film.’ Don’t send plate-negatives through the post unless asked to do so : they 
are a nuisance and have a habit of getting broken. For press work use all 
films, not plates. 

The best type of print for block-making is one that is not too dark, with 
crisp boldness and detail in sharp focus. Soft-focus effects which look so 
attractive on photographic paper rarely print well on fast-printing machines, 
unless they are worked on art paper and given some size. It is useless sub¬ 
mitting a print out of focus, or with dark clogged shadows through over¬ 
exposure. 

An artist can touch up prints here and there to prevent detail being lost 
or to accentuate weak shadows, but he cannot make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear. 


RUBBER SHARES 

The point has now been reached where the shares in those rubber 
companies whose finances are in a weak state are practically unsaleable, and 
even where some sort of figure is obtainable, this is so low as to make it 
hardly worth while coming to business. The reasons underlying the desire of 
holders to clear out of shares in the weaker companies can quite easily be 
understood, but, as a well-known firm of Stock Exchange brokers point out in 
their report, some of the recent ‘ markings ’ indicate that some shareholders 
are selling out regardless of individual merit. Hidden Streams, for example, 
have changed hands at around Ss. per share, notwithstanding the fact that the 
latest balance-sheet of this company disclosed surplus liquid reserves equiva¬ 
lent to more than 13s. per share. Sungei Purun, too, have been sold at under 
7^., although the company possessed at the date of the last balance-sheet some 
10^. per share in cash and Government securities, while Bukit Ijok, which 
have changed hands at around 7^., possessed working capital equivalent to 1^. 
per shai*e when its balance-sheet was made up at the end of 1931. In these 
cases—and there have been quite a number of other simffar examples-—those 
who have purchased the shares have actually received more than full value for 
their purchase consideration in actual cash or the equivalent, and have there¬ 
fore given less than nothing for the property and other fixed assets. The 
position, can be explained in another way. Reverting to Bukit liok, the 
issued capital of this company amounts to ^49,278, in 2s. shares; at 7d. per 
^are the estate is therefore valued at 14,400. , Compared with this, the 
company possessed at the end of last year surplus resources, after paying all. 
debts, of ^24,675, The valuation at 7^. per share is therefore some ^10,000 
less than the cash assets, without ahowing anything for the estate of 1^448 
acres of rubber. Naturally enough, any .shares of this sort which come on' 
offer speedily find homes, and it is not alWays possible to point to shares of. 
this'character being available at any given moment. , . 

r - . .. V ^ V Mmm 22 i932i 
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IMPORT DUTY ON COFFEE INFO GREAT BRITAIN 

We publish below the following rates of duty levied by the Home 
Government for the information of our coffee members interested:— 


COFFEE 


Rates oi 
Full. 

Duty. 

Preiereniial, 

Not kiln-dried, roasted, or 


s. d. 

s. d. 

ground 

Kiln-dried, roasted, or 

the cwt. 

14 0 

11 8 

ground 

Coffee and Chicory, roasted 

the lb. 

2 

1§ 

and ground, mix^ 

»» 

2 

1| 


It will be noted that there is already a preferential duty given to Empire 
produce of 2/^d, per cwt. on coffee not kiln-dried and l/3rd penny per lb, 
on the two other classes mentioned above, • 


o:- 


TEA DUMPING 

Commenting on recent reports of foreign tea dumping, Messrs, McMeekin 
and Co., in their current notes on tea, point out that the Board of Trade 
figures of Net imports (after deducting re-exports) of Dutch tea during 1929— 
when preference was discontinued—were 75,000,000 lb.; in 1930, 76,750,000 
ib.; in 1931, 75,250,000 lb.; while for the three months to the end of March, 
1932; the net imports 'were about equal to those in the same period of 1931. 
It is also of interest to note that whereas the stock of all tea in London ware¬ 
houses on March 31, 1932, shows an increase upon that at December 31,1921, 
of 56,500,000 lb.—say, 36 per cent—the relative position of British-grown tea 
as compared with Dutch production has improved, the increase in stock of 
British-grown being just under 40 per cent, whereas that of Dutch production 
is fully 182 per cent 


:o> 

TEA PARADOX IN AUSTRALIA 

Au^xalian consumers for some time past tiave been purchasing their tea 
at cdn^erably lower prices than was thought possible twelve months ago 
when the labour Government imposed the duty of 4flf. a pound, the 10 per 
cent primage duty, and the 6 per cent sales tax. . 

Teas wh&h were priced at 2s. a pound before those charges were 
SmpQSed ate now bein^ sold in Ihe same qualities fcr 2s. a pound, although 
^ charges superimposed amount to about a p^d. 

Vfch>rian imports for the six months ended January, 1931, and 
1930^ recently issued by the Vfctorian Government Statist show that 
Sterd has been a drop in the value of tea imports, from ;£367,977 to 

is accounted for riiiefiy by. the drop in cost in the 
ot produMon. The weights of imports for&e periods were. 

^14^^128,^5 resp^vel^^ ' ' ' 

** t.*- ' - Tra^ Journal^ Aprili932* 
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CULTIVATION OF TEA IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

Increased Plantations 

The cultivation of tea was first introduced into Russia, in the Caucasus, 
in 1884, and though the conditions for its development were favourable, it 
did not receive much impetus from the old regime. The area under the tea 
plant in the Caucasus, by T89a was only 145 hectares; it was increased to 
424 hectares in 1905, but was still only 751 hectares in 1918. Moreover, the 
tea from the Caucasus in those days was of a very poor quality. , . -, 

The Government of the Georgian Republic first turned its' attention to 
the question of tea-growing in 1924, and by the end of that year it had 
foimed a limited company for dealing with this matter under the name of 
‘ Georgian Tea.’ Since the formation' of this company the cultivation of tea 
in the Caucasus has increased almost twentyfold, as may be seen from the 
following table;— 

' Tea Plantations 

Year. . - . . . in hectares. 

January 2, 1926 ... ' ..v .... 1,189 

1927 ... ... .... 1,215 

„ 1928 ... ... ... 1,791 

n 2929 ..... ' .... ... 3,325 

„ 1930 ■ ‘ ■ ... ... 7,813 ; , 

* 1931 . ■ ... ... 14,269"’ . 

June' 1, 1931 ... 7, . 22,142 . . 

It will be seen that the area has increased mostly during the last two or 
three years. This has been due to the growth of collectivisation in the tea 
plantations during those years. In June 1931, as much as 71^5 per cent of 
' the'total tea plantations were being wmrked on a collective basis. 

Along with the rapid development in tea cultivation, improvement has 
been effected from year to year in the quality of the crop. Samples sent 
abroad for valuation, to London, Calcutta, Colombo, Shanghai, and the 
Centrosoyus in Moscow, has result^ in a higher fixation of price for Soviet 
tea each year. The average price fixed for the crop of 1926 was- 43*8 kopeks 
^ per lb.; for 1927, 62T kopeks and for 1928, 72 kopeks. Many firm of world¬ 
wide reputation who have tested Soviet tea have declared it to be as good as 
the best quality Ceylon and China. , . ; * 

The Soviet authorities lay great stress on the extension of tea-growialg 
i^a the U.S.S.R., and have consequently .decided to reconstitute the. Georgian 
Tea Company into an all-Union concern, embracing the collective tea-plants, 
the trust of tea-manufacturing enterprises and the trust’resppirsible iot the. 
^bmldit oi tea factories. The authorities are likewise giving greater imp^fe 
to research in iea cultivation and have instituted: special nurseries for .the 
pit ^d formed a .scientific research institute in Tifijs, whose work .will be 
entirely devote! to research in tea-growing. . . ..a ,1,. .: 

" “ It is the intention of the Soviet Government to extend the cultivatlop of 
, tea to ptt Union in addition to Georgk, particularly/to 

As^fbaidjan bxl^ ceifain parts of the R.S.F.S.R. ^ ^ ’ 

A - V- - Prvdufe Mar^eis 
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U.RA.SX NOTES 

SOUTHERN INDIA PLANTERS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 
Subscriptions 1931-1932 

With reference to the total amount of subscriptions received from the 
various District Associations, published on page' 229 of the Planters' 
Chrmuk dated the 23rd April, owing to a discrepancy the total amounts of 
the undermentioned District Associations were shown incorrectly :— 

Coorg P.A, the total amount should read Rs. 896-10-8 not Rs. 891-10-8. 
Kauan Devan P,A. ,, 1,011-6-0 not Rs. 1,001-6-0. 

Nilgiri-Wycaad P.A. ,, ,, 995- (M) not Rs. 1,005 

S. Travancore P.A. ,, ,, 495- 0-0 not Rs. 500 -0-0. 


DISTRICT NOTES / 

WYNAAD 

(Incorporated) 

Miautes of «o Bxtraordiaaty General Meeiiog of the Wyaaad Planters* Aasociation 
held at Meppadi Club on Tuesday, May 3, 1932, at 5-38 p.in. 

Present; 

Messrs. R. N. W. Jodrell {Chairman), A. R. H. Angus, D. Bate, G. Bay- 
zand, C. E. A. Ewart, J. A. Gwynne, R.W. M. Hay, W. A. Holmes, J. J. 
Howlett, M. W. Mackay, J. G. Mitchell, P. A. Naylor, E. R. Peachey, F. Price, 
E. Rattray, T. Ryan and 1. W. Finlayson {Hm. Secretary). 

Fisitars : 

Mrs. Bate, Mr. & Mrs. W- Boultbee, Mr. & Mrs. B. St. J. Bonit- 
bee, Miss Finlayson, Mrs. Gwynne, Mr. F. E. James, o. b. eJ, m. l. c., 
Mrs. Jodrell, -Mr. H. S. Lake, Mrs. Mitchell, • Mrs. Peachey, Mrs.' Ryan, Mr. 
N. Strathie, and Mr. and Mrs. R. P. N. Swayne. 

1. The Hon..Secretary read the notice calling the nieeting- 

2. The Chairman introduced Mr. James and welcomed him, on b<ehalf 

M the Association. - 

3. Mr. James then gave an interesting address outlining the progress of 

events from the last Round Table Conference in London down to flie present 
time in India. He also described the work of the various committees that 
had been appoirfa^ to work out further detaUs of political advance for India 
swh as the F<^etal Finance Committee md the Franchise Committee. 
;Aliierwatds Mr. James answered several questicms put by members'. The 
' Cfaairinan pressed a vote of thanks to-Mr. Jathes which ■was-accorded with 
.applause.- _ - , ' ■ ■ 

-.-ilk I ';W4itky'Cmnmiss£0n PeammeTidatioas. —Mr. James then described 
' ^be-i^iiW^» "t®K3®iiae»3atioas deal&Jg' with ptantatiOBS '-and outlined-the 
which wouM give effect to these. 

' J'j faiths quekions had been answered by Mr. James thh Chairman 
- ,a v<^ of thanks 'which was carried unanimously. ■ 

.; Mr:, Gwynne,then propo^ a .ytSte of; thanks to the Chair and the meet- 

^ •/ ; '■ ' ’ _ . 

' JODRELL, . . :'l, W.FINLAySDN, V 
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.11- The Madras Market 

Current on Thursday, May 19th, 1932 

The Local market in Tea shares has shown no change for the better and the number 
of transactions reported sttll remain very few. The better known shares such as 
Peermades, Periakararaalais, Vellamalais, United Nilgiris etc., all have good buyers at 
bottom rates but the number of shares coming on to* the market for sale remains 
extremely limited. Quotations are generally unaltered. Peermades have published 
their yearly Report and a 5 per cent dividend has been declared, net profits being down 
by nearly half a lakh. The Cash position of this Company however remains avery 
satisfactory. Among sterling issues Malayalams closed slightly steadier at 6^. l{d, 
middle price. Rubber shares continue more or less a nominal market. 


in. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association.) 

TEA.—The quantity catalogued totalled on May 10, 1932, 2,715,024 lbs. Nuwara 
Eliya and Maturata* These teas met with fair support at rather lower rates. High 
Grown, There was an irregular demand and prices for all grades were generally 
easier. Medium Grown. Good medium teas were irregular and barely steady, but 
eoloury descriptions sold well at firm to slightly dearer rates. Low Grown, There was 
keen competition for all grades and prices must be quoted fully firm to dealer. 
Fannings and Dusts were in better demand, particularly low grown descriptions* 

SmUk Indian Tea^ in Auction of May 3, 1932, obtained the following prices 
Estates Total lbs. Average 

Chittavurrai 14,820 86 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 


May 2, 1932 ta May 2/, 1932 {inchisive) 

{Stations aye arranged in order approximately south to norths and those noi in 
planting districts are shown in small capitals*) 


Stations 

First . 
week 

Second 

week 

Total 

Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Total 

2. Kaithuritty... 

0*61 

vm 

2*25 

25. Kotagiri 

0 58 

0*45 

T03 

3. RaUarB’dge. 

0*14 

1*32 

1*46 

26, Ootacamund 

0*40 

0*24 

0*64 

4* Koney 

0>16 

S-04 

5*20 

[27. Yercaud' 


0-36 

0*36 

6^4 Aneikolam... 

2*34 

2-17 

4*51 

23. Devala 

0*33 

N.R, 

N.R. 

8. Twyford ... 

0-92 

2*83 

3*75 

30. Devarshola... 

1*42 

. 2*52 

3.94 

10. Kaiaar 

POl 

N.R. 

N.R. 

31, Calicut 

0*37 

0*02 

0'39 

11, Chittavurrai, 

0-92 

1*35 

! 227 

32. Kuttiyadi 

0*73 

0*40 

1T3 

12, Bodi’kanur 


O'19 

1 0*13 

33. Vayitri 

0*57 

T09 

1-66 


089 

0-78' 

! • 1*67- 

'34; 'Mnnantoddy 

0*37 

0*54 

I 0-91 

14/Moopiy ... 


1*67 

1 1*67 

35. Billigiris 

2*92 

1*27 

1 4-19 

15, Fachaimallai 

0*42 

'N.R, 

1 'N,R.- 

38. Pollibetta ... 

— 

2 52 

i ^ 

16, Mute 

1-39 

3*46 

4*85 

39. Coovercolly... 

0*36 

3*14 

3*50 

17, POLT.ACHIB 


0*20 

0*20 , 

4L Kadamane ... 


— 

1 2'3l 

21. Nllambur ... 

0-02 

0*20 

^ 0;22, 

43, Merthisub’gey 

006 

N.R. 

N.R. 

2i2r Kadtrvattara 

0'60 

N.R. * 

N.R, 

46. Mangadoius . 

0*11 

: 0*34 

[ 0*45 

24. Coonoor ... 

N.R, 

^ 0*71 

*N;R, ' 

47, Madras 

... 




. JN. R. =« No Retuni received. 
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EDITORIAL 

W E do not yet know what success attended the efforts of the LT.A. 
deputation when they met the Honourable Metnber for Government at 
Simla on the 28th ultimo and it was unfortunate that owing 
The Ottawa to short notice and previous engagements it was not 
Conference possible to send a U.P.A,S,L representative to Simla with 
this delegation. 

The Indian Tea Association, however, were in full possession of our 
Association’s views on the subject of preferential treatment being given to im¬ 
ports of Indian tea for Australia and our representations to the Governments of 
Madras and India on that subject. The Government of India having accepted 
the invitation to be represented at the Ottavsra Conference, it is most import¬ 
ant to the Tea. Industry that they should have their support in pressing an 
agreement for a reciprocal preferential tariff regime so designed as to benefit 
the trade of both countries. The principal item on the agenda of the Ottawa 
Conference will be the discussion of tihe policy of trade agreements betvreen 
different countries of the Empire, the present position being that under the 
Import Duties Act 1932, a general duty of 10 per cent ad mlcrem has been 
imposed on all goods except those from the Crown Colonies imported into 
the United Kingdom, and the Government has been empowered to impose an 
additional duty on the recommendation of an Advisory Committ^. Gd^s 
produced or manufactured howeyer in India and the Dominions wffl) mtiltbe 
middle of November, be free of the general duty of 10 per cent and also of 
^any additional duty that may be imposed. The, object of this provision is to 
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give each country in the Empire on opportunity to enter into a trade agree¬ 
ment with the United Kingdom, but if no such agreement is made with India, 
His Majesty*s Government in the United Kingdom will be free after that date 
to impose on all imports from India any duty authorised by the Act. Upon 
the Ottawa Conference therefore depends the success or failure of efforts to 
organise an Empire economic unit. 


0 


NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 


Movements oe Coffee at Havre. 


According to a report published by Louis Delamare, the transport of 
coffee from Havre to the interior of France has increased since 1927, i.e., 
during the last five years to : 


1927 

192& 

1929 

1930 

1931 


1,620,000 bags 
1,923,000 bags 
1,954,000 bags 
2,102,000 bags 
2,246,000 bags 


No figures can prove better than these the gradual but steady increase 
in French consumption. Before the War, for the years 1909 to 1913, the 
average exports from Havre amounted to 1,600,000 per annum, but on the 
other hand the available stock varied between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 bags, 
whilst from 1927 to-1931 the stock moved from 370,000 bags five years ago 
to 572,000 bags this year, the figure on December 31st last. 

According to this report, the decrease in the stocks is caused firstly by 
the restriction of credits and secondly by the really unbearable uncertainty 
for the trade about the future of an article which is constantly being 
mampiilated and menaced by more or less unexpected measures. 


* 


Rubber to Burn . . - 

" ‘Mr. G. Nicol Thomson, who is on the boards of the, Lunuva and^ 
Malayalam-mbber companies,- suggests a new way of reducing the unwieldy 
stocks of rubber. In a letter to Tke Times he points out that it is not' 
generally known that raw rubber is a splendid thing for lighting fires and 
for-resuscitating a dying fire;* also for canying in one’s'car or knapsack to 
hoy a kettle by the roadside. K the rubber is cut into, strips, one pound is 
.efficient-to-Rght seven or eight ordinary-fires.. The :sma31 bundles of 
used. cost. foie ^seven'bundles, and one bundle is 
to light a fire. Raw rubber in strips can now be obtained and used' 
purpose witb.ketter effect at a cost of under a fire, so that 
ewry of raw rubber for fire lighting to-day, receives more, for his. 
kmmy 'if he bought ordinary firewood.. Rubber ia in every way* 
ft is deaner and easier- to light. There.are.no dangerous sparks.; 
Raw rubber when-to tos no offensive smelt whatsoever. It takes up, 
spade ai^ does not deteriorate through, dampness. In from 
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every point of view, we have now reached a stage in the varied foitiineii of 
the rubber industry when it pays to burn rubber. In order that anyone 
interested can prove that ‘ it pays to burn rubber ’ is no chimera, steps have 
been taken to supply raw rubber cut into convenient strips ready for use. 
Just put a layer of coal in the grate and, on top of the coal, some crumpled 
paper. On the paper place a few strips weighing about two ounces, light, 
and wait until the rubber is burning well, then place some more lumps of 
coal in the flames ; do not smother the blazing rubber. Result, a good fire 
in a few minutes. 


^ it ijc 

Tea Bags Invade Australia. 

The marketing methods in Australia have showm little variation during 
recent years, and the use of one-pound and half-pound packets has become 
firmly established in the public favour. That their position is not invulnera¬ 
ble, however, is shown by the increase in the sale of loose tea since the 
imposition of the tea duty. A fuither onslaught on packet teas has now been 
made by the Yogama Tea and Rubber Co. (Ceylon) Pty., Ltd., which has 
introduced tea bags to the local market. 

The idea was conceived by Mr. Alfred J. Berry, Managing Director of 
the Company, w^hile travelling abroad, and was put into execution on his return 
to Melbourne. The tea bags are of fine muslin, and are said to contain pure 
Ceylon tea. They are packed in attractive cartons, each of which contains 
thirty-six bags. Each bag contains sufficient tea to make six cups—just enough 
for the average requirements at one meal. The price of the tea bags is two 
shillings and tenpence per carton and every effort is being made to push the 
sales. The Company aims at securing an extensive distribution through 
retailers, but considerable pioneer work among consumers will be necessary 
before that object is attained. It is stated that a number , of retailers are 
already stocking the tea bag, but it is too early yet to secure any indication 
as to the success of the new pack. ’ * • 


A Reduction in Rubber Stocks ? Position at 31st March 

For the flvst time for many months a reduction in the total of rubber 
stocks held in the United Kingdom, U. S. A. and Malaya and afioat for the 
U, S. A, is recorded by the official figures. At the end of February the total 
was 617^424 tons, the highest end month figure on record, but at the-end of 
March it was back at 538,513 tons—a decrease of over 18,000'tons.' 
the figure may be as stated, it should, however, be pointy out th^ the 
greater part of the decrease, viz., 14,780 tons, is in ' afloats' to the U.S.A., 
and inasmuch as afloats to other countries may have too much 

reliance should not be placed on the figures as an indication of the entire 
world situation. Rubber production and Consumption'figures for the month 
practically balance one another. Hence one would have expected a stationary 
stock position. Also it should be remembered that normally the month-Of 
March is. one of low production (due to wintering on the estates),higher 
than average consumption, so that It is not a month to base upon in makmg 
calculations. ‘ ^ ^ 
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CoFPEE IN Belgian Congo. 

la many parts of the Belgiau Congo the conditions are favourable for a 
successful cultivation of Robusta coffee, but in the mountains at high altitude 
the cultivation of Coftea arabica is more successful, according to the Inter- 
national Review of Agriailtm^e. The great difficulty, however, is“ the scarce 
and scattered population which causes labour difficulties. 

The Robusta zone and the zone where Coffea arabica is cultivated, aie 
well defined. The Robusta is cultivated in the western part of the Eastern 
province, viz., in the two Uele districts, the Stanleyville district, the Maniema 
district and a part of the Kasai district, which last produces the product with 
very small beans, known as ‘ Sankuru.’ The arabica is cultivated in the 
region still more to the eastern boundary. 

In the forest different species and varieties have been found, all belonging 
to the Robusta-group. The Eastern Province is the most important part; 
from here comes more than 80 per cent, of the total coffee produced in the 
Congo. The total area in coffee is estimated to amount to 18,000 hectares 
and the total production in 1931-32 to about 15,000 tons. 

* * * - 

Advertising Tea —How it is Being Done. 

The following advertisements published in British and New Zealand 
papers will be of interest to tea planters : 

The following appeared in The Hawera Star and was the advertisement 
of the * Cut Rate Store ’, 

Wanted known—The Cut Rate Leads and is going to make still further 
reductions to meet the requirements of the times. 

Have a walk through onr bargain area ; our sensational bargains will 
astonish you. 

To every purchaser of half chest tea we offer this w'eek I, 701b. bag 
sugar, 1 fine English china tea set, 1 English hot w^ater bag, 1, 25 lb. flour, 
2 lb. honey, 2 lb. bacon rashers, 3 Summit records, 3 large tins salmon, 3 
giant bars first grade soap, also 1 pair ladies’ full fashioned pure silk hose 
Cheerio I Meet me in the Arcade. — - 

Another appeared in The Kentish Observer by the International Stores 
as follows: - ' 

What is Ceylindo ? Why, it means Ceylon and India, and it's the loveli¬ 
est Empire Tea. 

* jCej^iindo tea a perifect tea. . : 

: btends Ijt., 1^. Is. lOd,, 2s.. 2s. id. 

’ - Other Hends (largely Empire)^ Wd. and Is, Zd, 

-A, Superb 6lend Empire grown, but with a very small proportion of fine 
tea 2.5.^ - 

^"" Ih ffie iahar reason will ob^rve the phrase ^ largely Empire * and * very 
China^ 
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CONSUMPTION AND DESTRUCTION 

The problem of elimioating the dead weight of accumulated rubber stocks is now 
reduced to a question of increased consumption. Can the process be accom¬ 
plished by finding new and expanding old uses of Rubber, or must it be 
assisted by organised destruction ? A combination of the two 
methods is now shown to be practicable. 

The collapse of the Anglo-Dutch negotiations has left the British plant¬ 
ation industry to work out its own salvation. That the gravity of its plight 
has been mainly due its own folly in the past twelve months, will be admit¬ 
ted by the best friends of the planters. The only excuse that can be made 
for the insensate ‘all out* policy that has contributed so largely to the 
clogging of the market with superfluous rubber, is that the adoption of 
some compulsory form of regulating supplies was considered to be so 
assured as to justify tapping to full capacity in the meanwhile as a tem¬ 
porary expedient to reduce working expenses. It was a gamble that 
did not come off, and now the loss has to be met. There are 
obviously only two ways of doing this. The first—voluntary restriction 
all round and on a drastic scale, would take along time to be effective. There 
is practically a whole year’s supply in stock, so that complete stoppage of 
production for the best part of that period would only put matters on a normal 
basis for the time being, and the majority of estates could not survive such a 
spell of idleness. Secondly, the Dutch could be counted upon to take the 
fullest advantage of British inactivity, and so nullify the benefits of voluntary 
abstention. Thirdly, there is no reason to suppose that a voluntary system 
would be more successful on this occasion than it has been in the past. There 
remains then the only alternative of so increasing the consumption of rubber 
as to absorb not only current production but the accumulated surplus of the 
lean years. A worldwide revival of trade might bring about such a consum** 
mation, especially with extensive developments in the use of rubber flooring 
and paving, hut these potentialities are not to be counted upon as emergency- 
prospects. The remedy must be applicable to existing* conditions, which, as 
far as can be seen, are likely to continue for an indefinite period. However 
successful the new policy of concentrating research upon finding new uses for 
rubber may be, the results must be slow from the point of view of a mortally 
stricken industry* The cure for the raw rubber trade, if there be one, must 
be prompt and drastic both in application and effect. What is needed, in 
short, is a major surgical operation that will remove the cause ot the trouble. 
There can be no relief to the patient save by removing the weight of dead 
matter that is absorbing his vitality* We refer, of course^ to that burden of 
the equivalent of a whole year’s supply in stock. Once get rid of that incu¬ 
bus, and supply and demand may be made to approximate. If rubber were 
a seasonal crop the remedy would be simple, and there would be no besit^on 
in applying it* A smaller area could, be planted. Doctrinaire econonusts 
find no heresy in this form of commodity-birth-control, but by some inscru-; 
table process of reasoning they regard with abhorrence the.idea of destroying 
raw material in bulk. We shall not attempt .to understand thi^ mental 
attitude, but shall proceed to discuss a way that has.heeh found of cdmbinjng. 
destruction with utility. . / , . , ' 

The idea of, destroying rubber in bulk as means of adjusting the 

balance between supply and demand, has beenfo^ly^liscuss^ from the time ' 
the disparity became marked, but it has; never hitherto been coupled “with any 
utilitarian purpose* It has been the sheer waste of goc4 material that has 
, 6 '^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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offended the pedants, as though Nature herself was not the most wasteful of 
all producers ! Still, the prejudice has jjrevailed, and there has been the more 
practical objections that rubber was not an easy commodity to burn and that 
even if it could be reduced to ashes, the process would be a public nuisance. 
There appears to have been no warrant for either of these objections. Rubber 
makes an excellent fuel, and gives off no offensive odours as has been too 
easily assumed: in fact, we have the assurance that in crepe form it has no 
smell at all. Hence rubber may be said to have a utility value as, a domestic 
fuel which cannot be claimed for other commodities which have been burnt 
in bulk, in spite cf the head-wagging of economic purists. If rubber is a 
good substitute for wood and small coal as a fire-lighter, there can be net 
more objection to consuming the one than the other two raw materials for 
this purpose. On the question of price, estimates have been worked out to 
prove that rubber in strips can be sold as cheaply as can bundles of wood, 
the cost of lighting an ordinary fire being about one halfpenny. Other 
I'ecommendations claimed for it is that it is handier, cleaner and easier to 
light: it does not give off dangerous sparks, and is not affected by damp,' 
Here, then, is an unexceptionable way of consuming surplus rubber if house¬ 
holders can be persuaded to adopt it. A good start would be made if all 
rubber shareholders made a practice of lighting their fires with rubber sticks.' 
There are at least a quarter of a million of them, and with, every pound they 
consumed they could feel that they were helping to earn a dividend on their 
investments. The slogan * It pays to burn rubber ’ might win many adher¬ 
ents, and the burning of it in furnaces might be encouraged by a free distri¬ 
bution. A few hundred tons yearly consumed in smoke, would go far to 
transform the rubber situation. 

We are glad to note that Messrs. Charles Hope & Son, of 28, Mincing* 
Jane, E. C. 3, will receive orders for parcels of 101b., „3/6; 35 lb. bags 
(within IQO miles of London)^ l both delivered carriage paid against cash 
with order, so long as rubber, ex docks, is procurable at the existing price. 
—Rnbkr Agc^ May 193 2 n : \ , 


TEA SAMPLES 

T' The following information regarding tffe regulations in force concerning' 
the importation by_ post jnto Great 3Britain of trade samples of tea liable to 
Customs Duty is given below as notified by the General Post Office in London,, 
on 6^, May, 1932'. ^ 

, ■Bbaa.fide trade samples of tea may be imported'-by-Sample-Post, and 
<Mivered ^tbout reference to the Customs -AathoritieSj-ander the 

" iMiegrtedbelow.;"/'^ . 

I '-i- Bacbfpaiitel mu^ nbt exceed 8'ounces in gfos^-^fghi-^hd' must 
pfeinly marked as containing tea. Any packet, of Jess thM“3 ounces in grpss' 
weight vdllbe deliver®! free of charge for Customs Duty.; but each packet of 
whiA the gross weight ia 3 ounces or more (up-to the maximum of 8 ounces 
-be charged' at a flat rate of Ic?, for Custcans Duty,' which will be^ 
.csbll^edtm-.de'H.vety,’/ 

' , Sil&la pi^kets^ -‘containing tea, not .cotaplying with'the.; donditlons' 

BblStibned abbve, 'adll'tw^ refered to the.CtiSfoms Authorities. ' J ''' 
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IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 

■' ' ' ' Short History of Devflopment 

One o£ th^ most interesting questions for settlement during the next few 
months will be the determination of the preference to be enjoyed by goods of 
Empire origin, on import into this country. Under recent legislation goods 
of Empire origin are exempted from the 10 per cent, ad valorem customs duty 
on import,,and this free entry will be continued until November next. In the 
meantime the representatives of the various countries in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations are to meet at Ottawa to agree, if possible, by negotiation 
on reciprocal advantages. On the result of this depends the future of Imperial 
Preference. 

Imperial Preference as accorded to Empire goods by this country was 
institute by Section 8 of the Finance Act, 3919, under which reduced rates 
of Customs duty w^ere applied to tea as from 2nd Jime,T919, and to certain 
other articles as from 1st September, 1919, provided that the articles were 
6hown to have been consigned from, -and grown, produced or manufacture^ 
in, the British Empire. The duties on tea, cocoa*, coffee, chicory, sugar,, 
glucose, molasses, saccharin,' articles containing sugar, etc., dried fruits; 
tobacco, and motor spirit, were reduced by one-sixth; the ‘New Import 
Luties ’ by oi:e4hird; and the duties on wine by varying amounts The 
preference on spirits took the form of an increase of 2^. per gallon in “the 
duty.ou foreign spirits. Empire goods were exempted from the scope of the 
duties imposed under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921. 

The Finance Act, 1925, made several changes and extensions in the 
scheme, mostly dating from 1st July, 1925. The preference on sugar, which, 
as a result of the reduction of the sugar duty in 1924, had fallen from 4^. 
Z\d. per cwt. to L. per cwt. on fully refined sugar, was altered from a 
proportional to a specific basis, and restored to the amount in force prior to 
1924, namely, 4s, 3^d. per cwt. This prefei'ence was enacted for a period of 
ten years, or for so long within that period as the duty on fully refined foreign 
sugar does not fall below 4s, 3^d, per cwt.; if it does, Empire sugar is to 
become free of duty. Corresponding preferences were granted on Empire 
molasses, glucose, and saccharin. The preference on Empire tobacco was 
increased from one-sixth to one-fourth of the full duty ; the preference on 
wine exceeding 30 deg. of proof spirit was raised from 33j per cent, to 66| 
per , cent, of the full duty, and the preferential rebate on the surtax on 
sparkling wine was increased from 30 per cent, to SO per cent, of the full 
surtax; and the duties on Empire-dried finiits were abolished. ^The New 
Import or McKenna duties, which had been‘repealed in 1924, were i*estofed' 
together with their previous preference of one-third Of the full duty^ and this 
rate of preference was granted in respect of .the new duties on hops, and oh 
lace and embroidery. In the case of the silk duties the preference.wasrnade 
one-sixth of the full duty. Preferences,-at ^the rate of one-third oi the full 
duty, were granted on cutlery, gloves, and gas-mantles when duties were 
imposed on these articles, in December, 1925, by the Safeguarding of Indus¬ 
tries (Customs Duties) Act, 1925. <. \ ^ 

, . In X926, the policy of stabilkation, first applied to sugar in 1^25, -was 
ex^nded to all the preferences then in force, including the preference of one- 
third on the new duty on packing and wrapping paper- Thp.se, pref^reix^ 
together with the sugar preference, were stabflisad by Section 7 o^"th© 
Finance Act, 1926, at their existing values, for a period of ten years, from 1st, 
J^Iy, 1926, or for so Jong, witbih that period, as the dutiesr.dp ixpt_fajtlj 
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below the value of the several preferences in operation in 1926, In any case 
where the full duty is reduced to or below those values, the Empire product 
is to become free of duty. 

In 1927, by the lowering of the dividing line between the higher and 
lower rates of duty on wine, Empire wine over 27® received the same 
preference as that previously applicable only to Empire wine over 30®, A 
preference of one-third was also granted in respect of the new dnty on 
translucent pottery. 

In 1928, the duty on foreign sugar up to 98® was reduced, but the old 
duty was maintained on sugar over 98®, thus differentiating the duty in favour 
of the former. Empire sugar up to 98® continued to receive the stabilized 
preference. A new step in the duty scale was introduced for Empire sugar 
between 98^ and 99% on which the duty was reduced to correspond with the 
duty on Empire sugar up to 98®, the preference on the 99® sugar becoming 
6^. lO'bd, per cwt. On Empire sugar above 99® the preference over foreign 
sugar refined abroad was increased to 5^. 10^. while, in consequence of the 
reduction in the duty on raw sugar, the preference over foreign sugar refined 
in this country became 3s. 6d. per cwt, A preference of one-third was also 
granted in 1928 in respect of the new duties on buttons and hollow-ware. 

In 1929 the tea duty was repealed, thus removing the preference on tea. 
The Excise duties on sugar, molasses, glucose, saccharin, and tobacco corre¬ 
spond with the preferential duties on Empire products. 

*^The Liverpool Trade Review — April, 1932. 

- - ; 0 : - — 

EXPORTS OF RUBBISHY TEAS 

COMMITTEE REPORT ISSUED 
Ceylon’s Good Name to be Rehabilitated 

Majority Vote 

By a majority vote, the Executive Committee of Labour, Industry and 
Commerce have agreed to the proposal of the Financial Secretary that the 
export of rubbishy teas should be prohibited. 

A short time ago the Financial Secretary moved the following motion 
in the State Council and it was referred to the Executive Committee of 
Labour, Industry and Commerce:— 

That under Section 11a of Ordinance No, 17 of 1869 the following 
ymrds be added at the end of the Table of Prohibitions and Restrictions 
<mtwards contained in Schedule C of the said Ordinance, namely:— 

‘ No tea shall be exported which is declared by the Principal Collector 
of Customs^ or by any .Officer authorized by him to be, in the opinion of the 
OflSper maki^ declaration, unfit for export as being adulterated or 
deleterious td health dr for any other reason likely to damage the reputation 
of Ceylon tea in foreign markets. . ' 

* The exportation of tea shall be subject to the condition that the 
Principal Goilector of Customs or any OiSIcer authorized by him may take 
s^ples thereof for the purpose of examination,’ 

. : Fohowihg is the repoft of this Committee, 

4 Honourable the Financial Secretary's motion was considered by 

tw Executive Committee of Labour, Industry and Commerce at its me^ng 
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held on March 7th, 1932. The Honourable the Financial Secretary was 
present by invitation. 

The trade in rubbishy teas is extensive and is carried on in Colombo 
and elsewhere for local consumption and for export, principally to Egypt, 
South America, Persia, and Africa. 

The object of the proposal is not in any way to impede the exportation 
of good or even inferior quality tea so long as it is non-deleterious, unadulte¬ 
rated and in merchantable condition. 

The reputation of Ceylon tea has to be rehabilitated in countries like 
Iraq, where on account of the rubbishy teas sent from here, 
legislation has been passed prohibiting importation of tea from 
Ceylon. In other countries to which Ceylon tea is still being 
exported, the reputation has to be maintained at a high level, 
especially in view of the competition of Java tea and other teas. 

Exportation of tea brings a revenue of about 7 million rupees to the 
Government and any fall in its exportation will adversely affect the revenue 
and therefore the social services of the country. In the present financial 
condition of the country and the paralyzed state of the major industries, it is 
imperative to prevent the damage to the reputation of Ceylon tea and the 
downward tendency in its price. 

The existence of legislation preventing exportation of rubbishy teas 
would in itself act as a deterrent. 

The sale and consumption of rubbishy tea in this country can be 
prevented by the introduction of a Pure Food and Drugs Act, which is 
impracticable at the present lime as its administration will involve con* 
siderable expenditure. 

8. The Committee therefore— 

(1) recognizing that in the sale of its teas in the overseas market 

Ceylon has to compete with several other producing countries 
old and new and its capture of new markets and its retention 
of its old markets depend principally on the high quality of its 
teas as compared with those of the other producing countries, 

(2) noting that the high quality depends on the most scrupulous 

attention to the plucking of the tea leaves and to the various 
processes of manufacture, 

(3) being convinced that the Government itself is dependent for a 

considerable portion of its revenue on the prosperity of the tea 
industry, which also feeds several subsidiary industries that 
keep thousands of people in employment, 

(4) considering that so long as the superiority of Ceylon tea is main- 

' ' tained, prosperity is assured when prices are high, and that 

Ceylon will be able to tide over any crisis if the prices 
should fall, ^ " 

(5) fearing that the superiority is now being seriously threaiteh^ by 

the rubbishy teas which are being manufactured and placed in 
the market as pure Ceylon tea though made of factory refuse, 

. prunings and in some cases rubber leaves and . 

(6) being of the opinion that the words " Or for any other reason ’ Tn 

the motion are wider in application and may entail undue 
, hardship to the exporters and that they should be substituted 
by the words ‘ and therefore , , / ’ 

^recdinmends by a majority vote the adoption of the motion oftheHonodrable 
the Financial Secretary, subject to the alteration' suggested above. ’ ‘ , 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ The Tinted oi Ceyh^t Mail EdtHOn^ April 1932. 
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GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT DEPARTxMENT 

PRESS COxVIMUNIQUE 

Dated Stonehouse Hill, Ooiacanmnd, the 30th May 1932, 

[Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1931.] 

In order that the public may be acquainted with the terms of the 
amendment to the abov6 Act made by the Legislative Council on the 23rd 
of March 1932 the following Communique is published for general 
information:— 

The amending Act (called the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1932) will come into force from 1st June 1932. 

At present all motor vehicles kept or used in the Presidency of Madras 
are liable to tax under the Act as now in force. It has been represented that 
this works hardship in the case of owners of vehicles which make no use 
temporarily or permanently of the public roads. The Act has been therefore 
so amended as to make user of the public roads the criterion of liability to 
tax. 

Under the Act as amended the licence granted in respect of a motor 
vehicle must be carried in a conspicuous place on the vehicle in the manner 
prescribed. The manner in which it is to be carried is shown in the appendix 
to this communique. If such licence is not so carried, the registered owner 
or the person having possession or control of the vehicle is liable to be 
punished with a fine which may extend to fifty rupees. Police officers in 
tmiform will be empowered to stop motor vehicles for the purpose of checking 
and ascertaining whether they possess a current licence or not. Any person 
failing to stop a motor vehicle when required to do so by the Police officer or 
resisting such officer will render himself or herself liable to a fine which may 
extend to fifty rupees. 

The exemption from payment of tax in respect of motor vehicles which 
have been kept or used in the Presidency for less than fifteen days in a 
quarter will now disappear^ from the Act, and no vehicle will be allowed to 
make use of a public road without a current licence displayed as prescribed, 
l^ovision is, however, made for the grant of a licence for one month at a 
time. ^ It is not proposed to issue monthly licences but an owmer desirous of 
licensing his car for a period consisting of one month or two consecutive 
r months in a quarter will be permifted to do so on payment on the following 
scale ’ 

For thW iirst month in^the quarter. Payment of tax for the quarter of which 
' ' ■ three-fifths will be refunded on appli- 

’ ^ ^ ' cation if the licence is returned at the 

^ ^ end' 0 £'the month* 

^'dr the ^cond month ... Payment of tax for the quarter of which 

' , 1, ' ^ three-fifths will he refund^ on appli- 

\ \ \ ■ cation if the licence is returned at the 

, : ' - , :1 , - ehd of the second month. 

For the fet end second months... Payment ©f tax for the quarter of which 

, one-fifth will be; refunded on a^li- 

' ' , , ^tion Jf the licence is returned at tibe 

,. ^ L. ' • ; -:: V " ^ ^ ^ \ end of the second month. 
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For the second and third months.. Payment of tax for the quarter of which 

one-fifth will he refunded on appli- 
cation if the licence is returned at the 
end of the third month. 

For the third month only. Payment of tax for the quarter of which 

three-fifths will be refunded on ^pli¬ 
cation if the licence is returned at the 
end of the month. 

No refunds will be made for portions of a month, but only for a complete 
period of one, two or more months, nor unless the licence is returned on or 
before the day next to that of the expiry of the licence. 

It is notified for general information that for the convenience of the 
public the number of' licensing officers has been increased, and the tax may 
now be paid into the sub-treasury even where there is a branch of the 
Imperial Bank so that tax can be paid and licence obtained at the same place, 
and not as hitherto at two different places. 

E. CONRAN SMITH, 
Secretary to Government, 


APPENDIX 

(a) In the case of motor cycles (including motor scooters), motor 
cycles with trailer, tricycle and invalid carriages—- 

in a conspicuous position on the near side of the. vehicle in front of 
the driving seat; 

(^) In the case of motor cycles with sidecar— 

on the near side of the handle-bar of the cycle or the near side of 
the combination in front of the driving seat: and 

(tf) In the case of all other vehicles (except when placed on or adjacent 
to the wind screen as hereinafter provided)— 

On the near side of the vehicle facing toward the near side of the 
road and not less than 2 feet 6 inches nor more than 6 feet 6 inches from the 
ground level between two parallel lines, the first drawn vertically thror^h the 
rearmost part of the driving seat or cab (or where ho such fitting exists, the 
foot plate), and the second drawn vertically 6 inches in front of the base of 
the front glass wind-screen where fitted, or where, no such wtod-screen is 
fitted, through a point 4 feet forward of the first line. 

Provided- that in the case of a vehicle fitted with a front glass wind¬ 
screen extending across the vehicle to the n^r side, the licence may be 
(^ied facing forwards on the near (left) lower comer of the glass of such 
wind-screen or within 2 inches of the glass either in front pr behind it and so 
as to be, clearly visible from in front' at all times by daylight w:hether. such 
vehicle is mdving or .stationaiy- , In the event of the licence being carri^ 
actually upon a glass portion of the ,,vehide.an(i otherwise complying with 
.this rule, the obligation that, it shall be carried in a metal holder with a 
transparent glass coyer shall not be enforced, if it is parried in a weather*pfoQf, 
licence container. • 

The licence shall be. placed and carried (exc^t when placed on or 
sdjacent to the wihd*screen as hereinbefore provided) so as to be -<deariy 
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visible at all times by daylight to a person standing at the near side of the 
vehicle, whether such vehicle, is moving or stationary. 

Fonn of holder for the licence .—The holder shall be of metal, and weather¬ 
proof. It shall be either circular or rectangular with crossbars, and conform 
to the following dimensions :— 

^^ype A—Circular patier?!^ without crossbars—Liceyice tray ,—The licence 
of standard pattern, when cut along the outline of the outer of the two circles, 
shall fit neatly into a sheet metal tray of suitable thickness, having a tumed- 
up edge of sufficient depth to hold the licence and a stout cover of transparent 
white glass. 

Ring cover ,—A circular ring of sheet metal shaped to fit down closely on 
to the tray, and adapted for fixing by screws, bolts, or otherwise, to the 
vehicle in the prescribed position. A rubber packing ring shall be arranged 
to fit between the ring cover and the cover glass and tray so as to render the 
whole carrier weatherproof. 

Dimensions ,—The aperture within the ring cover shall clearly exhibit the 
whole of the licence lying within the inner circle of the licence, and shall have 
a diameter of inches. 

Type B.-^Rectangular paiierri^ with crossbars—Licence tray .—A sheet 
metal tray of suitable thickness, having a turned-up edge all round of a depth 
sufficient to hold the full size standard licence (3|J inches long and 3^\ inches 
wide) and a stout cover of transparent white glass. 

Cover frame .—cover frame, formed out of sheet metal, shall be shaped 
to fit down closely on to the licence tray, and adapted for fixing by screws, 
bolts, or otherwise, to the vehicle in the position previously described. 

A rubber packing ring shall be arranged to fit between the cover frame 
and the cover glass and tray, so as to render the whole carrier weather¬ 
proof. 

Dimensio7 %$.—The main Aperture within the cover frame should be 

inches long and 3yV inches wide, and be bisected axially by two bars 
intersecting at right angles, so as to leave four rectangular openings, each 
If inch long and 1|| inches wide, clearly exhibiting the licence. 


RUBBER EXPORTS FROM THE DUTCH EAST 

INDIES 

\ REDUCED FIGURES 

.'The figures of exports of rubber from the Dutch E. Indies for March 
show for the second month in succession a considerable reduction compared 
with the corresponding periodTast yeai', the falling off being principally in 
the'shipbaents of native rubber. If the usual allowance be made for moisture 
ai3«i4irt the total ;shipments of native rubber for the first three months of the 
year atnouhted to 16,216 tons dry equivalent against 23,309 tons dry equiva¬ 
lent in the first quarter of 1931—a reduction of 7,093 tons or about 30 per 
cent. ■ Shipinents of estate rubber during the same period came to 37,190tons 
against 58|490 tons, which is - merely a. reduction of 3*4 per cent. As the 
announcement regarding, the lailure of the Restriction negotiations was not 
wde^till the 19th of the month its effect can hardly be fully reflected in these 
%ures, , ^ ^ ' ; 
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For dependable Seeds and Service 

VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS, 

Hedge and Lucerne Seeds, 

Canna, Dahlia and other Bulbs, 

Implements, Fertilizers, Insecticides, Weed-Killer 
Rose plants. Mangoes, Crotons, Etc* 

Please ask for free illustrated Catalogue. 






• Deogaru, 11-10-1931. 

I am your customer for 
more than two decades, L jkJ 
am always satisfied withf|||i 
your dealings and results 
of your seeds, 

Jalandhar Deb. 


GIANT CRIMSON 


Pestonjee P. Pocha & Sons, 

SEED MERCHANTS, 

Post Box No. 55, POQNA, 
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POCHA'S SEEDS 



Baroda, 28--9-31. 

I have never been disappoint¬ 
ed in your seeds. I have tried 
three other dealers in India. 
Yours are the best ever. 

A. R. Weston. 


f; For dependable Seeds and Service 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds^ Byibs^ Plants^ liiiplernents^ Fertilizers^ 
Insecticides^ etc.^ ask for a Free Catalogue. 


I GodhraRS, 30-8-33. 

t 

I have had seeds regularly from 
I your firm for the last 21 years and 

i 

y have always found them satisfactory, 
p although I have lived in different 
I parts of India 

E. Barnes, 

P. W. Inspector. 



Pestonjee P. Pocha & Sons, ^ 

, SEED WERCHAKTS, I 

8, Napier Road, Post Box No. 55, POONA. | 
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TEA AND COFFEE IN CANADA 

Although the Actual Coffee Importations in December 
Equalled those of Tea, the Latter is Still the 
National Drink. 

‘ Is Canada breaking: away from the English tradition and becoming 
like the United States, a nation of coffee drinkers ? ’ is the query in a dispatch 
from Ottawa quoted in the Canadian G^'ocer^ which comments as follows ; 

* There are number of reasons why in a month like December last there 
might be more coflee imported than tea, but one month does not mean a year 
any more than one swallow makes a summer. The figures on Canada's 
imports of tea bulked large for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1931. They 
went over 50,000,000 lbs., as against an average of around 37,000,000 lbs. 
There was a reason for this. Up to the time Premier Bennett brought his 
budget down in June, importers were anxious to clear as much tea as possible 
from the customs, knowing that there would be an increase in the sales tax 
and the likelihood of an import duty on tea—both of which materialized. 
Prior to that time there was no duty on tea, so that when it came into the 
country it was entered for consumption and the figures immediately showed 
in the Government statistics. But when the duty came on in June, only tea 
that was taken out of bond was entered for consumption and it is customary 
as well as usually good business to remove it only as required. Since June, 
therefore, customs entries have been as meagre as possible. This added to 
the fact that the previous year*s imports were inflated for the aforementioned 
reasons, will likely result in the actual import figures on tea taken out of bond 
in the present fiscal year ending March 31 next being considerably less. As 
a matter of fact tea taken out of bond in the 6 months ending September last 
was only 11,975,185, lbs., as against 28,215,615 lbs. the corresponding 6 months 
of 1930. 

* The Jamaica crop of coffee is usually sold around November and 
apparently a good deal of that was brought in last December to bring up the 
total. Coffee, too, has only been taken out of bond as required, but there are 
certain months when importers find they require a good deal more than other 
months and occasionally the figures will be out of proportion to the average 
per month. Coffee imports for the 6 months ending September last were 
15,963,471 lbs., as compared with 15,002, 988 lbs., in 1930, indicating a 
substantial increase.* 


FOOD ADULTERATION CONVICTIONS 

We read in the Madras Mail of the 18th ultimo the following cases 
disposed of under the above Act: , : . ^ 

„ . His Worship heard to-day several cases under the Act to prevent the 
Adulteration „of Foodstuffs amongst them being 

Chella Muthu, merchant of Broadway who was fined Rs. 15 for selling' 
coffee powder containing 35 per cent, of exhausted coffee and 

\ „ * H. B, R. Bashyam Chetty, coffee merchant of Biindet Street, fined 
Rs.- 8 for selling coffee powder containing 35 per cent, of cidcory. 
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REDUCED RUBBER SHIPMENT 


CEYLON SHOWS THE WAY 

A brief review of the statistical position for the past two years will show 
how the persistent piling up of unwanted rubber has gravely accentuated the 
present crisis, said Sir Edward Rosling, presiding ‘at the Grand Central 
(Ceylon) Rubber Estates, Ltd., meeting in London on April 20. 

For the year 1930 the world’s shipments of rubber aggregated 815,000 
tons, with a consumption of 676,500 tons; leaving a surplus in excess of 
consumption of 138,500 tons; the average selling price for that year for 
standard sheet on the London market was 5|o?. per pound. 

For the year 1931 the world’s shipments amounted to 791,500 tons, 
against a consumption of 663,000 tons, leaving a surplus of 128,500 tons, 
and the average selling price of standard sheet fell to 3/S-2Z(i. per pound. 

The world’s visible supply of rubber at the end of 1930 amounted to 
505,000 tons; by the end of 1931 this bad increased to 640,000 tons, or 
nearly sufficient to provide for the world’s requirements for the whole 
year. 

Upon comparing shipments from the three leading producing countries 
for the years 1930-31, Malaya shows a decrease of S per [cent. Ceylon a 
decrease of 18 per cent., while the Netherlands East Indie.s shows an increase 
of 6 per cent. 

If Malaya and the Netherlands Bast Indies had reduced their shipments 
in the same ratio as Ceylon the decrease from the three countries would have 
aggregated 135,650 tons, and there would have been no increase in the 
visible supplies. 

In regard to the prospects for the current season, it is impossible to 
predict what the selling price of rubber is likely to be. 

Now that all hopes of organised control by the Governments interested 
have disappeared, the industry is left to work out its own salvation, and, in 
view of the native position and their production last year amounting to 
315,000 tons, any form of voluntary combination would appear to be impos¬ 
sible; 


‘ Survival OP THE Richest ’ 

The indications point, not to the ‘ sumval of the fittest ’ so much as the 
survival of tb^ richest, and in that respect this Company is well placed in 
having its reserves invested outside the business. 

.f'■; It Is-aja' qbyidh® tirath that no one can continue to produce any product 
')-fataloss indefeiteiy, and, as there are already signs of a falling off in 
fpodufition in various quarters, including some of the native districts, we can 
only hope that this may be accelerated now that the Government’s decision 
' , has been made known. ; ‘ 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the company's staff in Ceylon 
and to.Messrs,'Carson Co-i Ltd,, for the efficient manner .in. which they 
had carried tke of tbp Company ux Ceylon during the past year,, 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT NOTICE 
Mysore Division 

Notice is hereby given that a new agency has been opened at 
Nelamangala, Bangalore District. Maistries coming to recruit Labour m 
Nelamangala and ^Magadi Taluks ot Bangalore District may kindly be 
instructed Lo obtain necessary assistance at this agency. The Agent’s 
address is as follows :— 

SYED ZAHEER ABBAS, 

Labotir Age?2f, Nelamangala. 


Mysore, 
May 2, 1932. 


JAS. GRUNDY, 
Siiperintendent. 


0 


THE FASCINATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY IN INDIA 

UNIVERSAL HOBBY OF RICH AND POOR 

The Stone Age—^the Iron Age—^the Steel Age—the Golden Age—the 
Age when Poets and Painters Flourished : historians divide the passage ot 
time according lo their own view-point. 

Nobody has yet called this era the Picture Age. It certainly is. 

It would be impossible to estimate the influence and extent of photo¬ 
graphy on the world to<lay. The lens and its woik touches us at all points 
—in our newspapers and other periodicals, in books of instruction and 
amusement, on the silver screen during our hours of leisure, and in the 
photographic albums of our hobbies. 

The progress of photography as a hobby has been one oC the marvels of 
recent decades. There have been other hobbies and pastimes which have 
obtained a vogue for a short period, to fade away with the years. There 
have been no other simple hobbies to obtain such a grip on all nations at the 
same time—if we except things like gardening and dress-making which are 
bound up witli man’s elemental needs. 

From the earliest limes when he sat in a cave, carving on stone or 
wood, daubing on crude colours or scratching with primitive inscruments, 
man has ever striven to give to fellow men pictorial records of something or 
other. He^ is giving vent to one of those finer human instincts which 
separate him from the animal kingdom. The psychological raism d'etre 
for the camera lies deep down in human nature and goes back through the 
centuries. The inventor of the camera gave to mankind a little instrument 
for which he had been unconsciously searching for many centuries. 

Mirroring the World 

And tcH3ay there are many millions of these little lens boxes clicking 
merrily away all over the globe. Their clicks bring to fellow man the 
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marvels of his world as nothing else could ever do. If one excepts the 
motor car and the steamboat, it is safe to say no other invention has done so 
much to link together nations and peoples, and to help chem to understand 
one another. The power of the lens when linked with cinema-photography 
is so vast and pregnant with future possibilities as to appal sociologists and 
folk who think the human race should move only along well-ordered lines of 
their own making. The secrets of the heavens, of the microscope, of the 
air, the land, the sea and even under the sea—these and a hundred and one 
other things are brought home to us in a graphic way which no pen or 
brush could accomplish. 

Is it any wonder that when a man, woman or even a child can buy one 
of these clicking instruments for a few rupees they should feel the urge to 
ioin the ever-growing army of amateur photographers? At first they 
imagine there are some hidden mysteries in the lens box. Only when they 
try themselves do they realise how absurdly easy it is in these days to take 
good photographs. ‘ You press the button and we do the rest ’ is really true 
in 1932, with modern improvements in the cheapest cameras, modern films 
sensitive to all colours and the marvellous modern service given by photo¬ 
graphic dealers all over the world. 


A New Joy in Life 

So more and more folk who previously knew nothing about it go on 
buying new cameras. In starting a snapshot album, in filling it with photos 
of their friends, their families, their children playing, their week-end picnics 
and their holidays—in this and a hundred other ways they find a new joy in 
life. They build up a permanent collection of pictures which later on in life 
enables them to live their pleasurable moments all over again; and the more 
they build the keener they become. 

They may or may not take any interest in the technicalities of the lens 
box and all the fascinating processes associated with the silver nitrate image 
w^hich is produced by it. If they are not interested they never need know 
anything about it: dealers who develop films know that quite often some of 
the finest work is brought in by photographers who have only just bought a 
camera 1 But if the button presser chooses to get interested in technical 
details he will enter a world which will keep him absorbed and charmed for 
the rest of his life. 

The ever-growing army of camera clickers never lacks for recruits. 
Now that trade depression is lifting its mists from the golden East there are 
bound to be thousands of recruits each year in India. Why ? Because it is 
a country of sunshine and photography depends to a large extent on light 
and sunshine. Because it is the country par excellence where one can 
always find good subjects for the lens ‘ just round the corner,’ on a five- 
minutes morning walk. Because it is full of never-ebbing interest for fellow 
creatures. Because India is also full of the dramatic, teeming with untold 
stories of human interest, the kind of graphic stories which can be told by 
one click of the lens shutter. 

One has only to examine all these obvious facts for two minutes to pre¬ 
dict that photography as a hobby will become nation-wide from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin in the next few decades. 
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ADVERTISING CEYLON TEA 

‘ The outlook for Ceylon Tea in Canada is admirable,’ declared Mr, John 
Still, Secretary of the Ceylon Association, in London, in an interview with 
the London correspondent of The Spice MiiL ‘ When I returned from my 
recent visit to the Dominion and the United States I stressed this in my 
report on the tea situation there,' 

Mr. Still assured the writer that he was not a tea expert, and did not 
care to be quoted as giving any expert views on the tea situation in America. 
However, in the course of a brief conversation be expressed a few opinions 
of his own which, although purely personal and not necessarily the official 
views of the Ceylon Association, are of considerable interest. * When I say 
that the position is good in Canada,’ he explained, ‘ I mean we have an 
established tea-drinking country with a widespread appreciation for Ceylon 
tea. All Canadians drink tea, which makes Canada an easy market to 
cultivate. If Ceylon decides upon a propaganda campaign in Canada, I 
personally hope it will be in co-operation with India, but in a market ol ten 
million people, all of them potential tea-drinkers, we are in a position to 
finance an individual campaign if need be. 

‘In the United States the position is more complicated. However, 
although tea is not a universal custom there, I do not think the depiession 
has affectal consumption to any marked extent. 

‘ The United States is a transferred epitome of Europe, and you will 
find that those whose forefathers drank tea in Europe now drink it in 
America, while those who are descended from the non-tea-driiikcrs do not, or 
at least they do not make it a habit. The American market is much too big 
for Ceylon to consider handling alone: we have not the resources. We could 
only make an appeal to the American consumer in co-operation with India 
and the local distributing interests. 

‘ There is, no doubt, that once the American public got the tea habit the 
United States would quickly become the most important tea market of the 
world. A particularly promising feature of the situation is the rapid growth 
in the proportion of black tea used there. A consumption of 98 per cent 
green tea 40 years ago has now fallen to 30 per cent, all of which comes 
from Japan and Formosa; Ceylon, which was once a prominent exporter, has 
practically ceased to ship it. Canada, too, is using less green tea, although 
opoe she drank twice as much Ceylon green tea as she did black. 

* Do not be misled by the fact that, whereas Canada’s per capita 
consumption is four pounds, per annum, that of the United States is only 
about three-quarters of a pound. These figures are deceptive. No tea- 
drinker in America consumes a mere three-quarters of a pound a year. 
Either a man drinks lea or he does not, and it is only when you work out the 
per capita average that you arrive at this mythical three-quarters of a pound. 
The American tea drinker’s consumption is much heavier than that.’ 

Asked for his views on restriction, Mr. Still declared emphatically that 
it was an unfortunate experiment and would never be repeated. Fine 
plucking, of course, would be pursued, but it was impossible to arrive at any 
scheme of restricted output in which both native and European planters 
co-operated harmoniously. As to the possibility of any arrangement being 
negotiated between the Dutch and British producers, he thought it impossible 
to make a prediction at this time. 

—The Home and Colonial Mail^ March 1932, 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 


I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


Mark 

Pkgs. 

Price 

District 

Week 
ending 
April 14, 
1932 

January 

1 to 

April 14, 
1932 

January 

1 to 

April 14, 
1931 





s. d. 

5. 

5. d. 




N. India 

0 9-89 

0 10*47 

0 11*99 




S. India. 

a 0 13-60 

b 0 10-45 

c 1 1-02 




Ceylon... 

1 5-96 

1 2-02 

1 4-29 




Java 

0 7-51 

0 7-73 

0 8-40 




Sumatra. 

0 6*78 

0 7-12 

0 9-15 




Nyassa- 

0 7-95 

0 7*08 

0 8*28 




land* 







Total... 

d 0 11-67 

e 0 10>90 

f 1 0-65 

(A) TEA (IVetk ending 







Thursday, April 14, 







1952)-- 









s. d. 

—The number of packages on which 




the South Indian 

averages are based is 




given below 



(a) Anamallais— 







Peria Karamalai ... 

30 

1 6f 





Thay Mndi 

180 

1 6| 





Stmfnore Esis ,— 



a 8,449 6 97,233 c 

82,688 

Monica 

60 

1 

d 98,614 ^ 1,299,729 / 1,245,989 

NaJla Mudi 

162 

14} 





Stammre Esis ,— 







High Val 

66 

1 4 1 





AnaiMudi 

102 

1 3i 1 





Sholayar 

90 

1 3* 1 







1 

(B) RUBBER.- 



(A) KmmnDevans— 










The London * Spot ’ Qnotation for Plantation 




First Latex Crepe on Tuesday, May 3, 

♦Munaar 

72 

1 5 

3932. was 



Periavnrrai 

186 

1 44 1 





•Lockhart 1 

126 

1 44 1 





0pp. Stirianalle 

120 

1 44 1 





•Chnndavnrrai 

90 

1 4 ! 





Letchmi 

144 

1 3| 

London Rubber Stocks for week ending 

•Gundumallay 

210 

1 2 

Saturday, April 30,1932, were 61,850 tons, 




a decrease of 1,498 tons on April 23, 1932, 

(<:) Nilzirts— 



inventory. 



NmsucA Ests .— 







Ibex Lodge 

109 

2 0 





•Nonsuch 

102 

1 lOf 

Uverpoot 

Robber Stocks for week ending 

Brooklands 

84 

1 9i 

Saturday, April 30,1932, were 61,480 tons, 

- Pykara Falls 

42 

1 6 

an increase of 47 tons on April 23, 1932, 

Glendale 

132 

1 54 

inventory. 




• Wbere Invokes are not sold or only part sold, the prices bid are taken in 
i calculating the averages. 
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1. The Londoa Market— 

(C) COFFEE— 

London Prices {seven days ending April 9, 1932.) 


District 

Bags 

s. d. 

Grades 

Coorg— 




Devarahcadoo ... 

159 

109 3 

1.2, 3, PBandT. 

Mysore- 




Kulhutty W. D,... 

52 

153 7 

Do. 

P, H. and Co., Santawerry . 

65 

151 9 

Do. 

H. C. S. 

97 

131 11 

Do. 

O. K. Billigiris ... 

64 

130 9 

1, 3 and PB. 

O. Hospet ... * 

104 

122 7 

1. 2, 3, PB and T. 

Mockett S. and L. 

71 

113 0 

Do. 

Yellikodigi 

68 

108 0 

Do. 

Nelliampaihies— 

Palagapandy 

95 

'99 1 1 

Do. 

Nilgiris — 

C. St, J. I. Maiioor 

71 i 

102 4 

Do. 


London Stocks-- 


African 
Indian 
Otfier Kinds 


{Week enditig April P, 1932) 

Corresponding period 
Present last year 


{in Bags) 79,344 
„ 2t,596 

„ 127,ai2 


as 

against 


78,455 

19,428 

122,645 


—T, H. Allan & Co/s Report, dated Marck 13,1932. 


IL The Madras Market 

Current m Thursday^ May 5ih^ 1932 

The local market for Tea lias skowiino impro?^ement and demand lias been 
veiy limited. Only a few isolated transactions have tieen reported. A line of Hbasticli 
Teas changed bands ht ,Rs. 2& while Vellamalais continued to ^ in very good d^nsand 
at ^.7. PeriakaramaMs, also received enquiries with no likely sellers in ^emark^ 
under Rs. 23|. Rubber shares remained more or less nominal market and no change 
call sterling Rubbeia Malayalam? dosed stronger tit Br. 

middle.price, ^ . , - ^- . , . . , 
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in. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Broker’s^ Assodatmi.) 

TEA*—The quantity catalogued on April 26, 1932, totalled 2,467,468 lbs. Nuwera 
Eliya and Maturata. The limited selection on offer met with good support. High 
Grown. There was a fair demand wdth prices following the further drop in quality. 
Medium Grown. All descriptions were in better demand with prices showing little 
quotable change. Low Grown. There was more general competition for all grades at 
fully firm to dearer rates. Broken Orange Pekoes particularly those with tip advanced 
on last prices. Fannings and Dusts. "The better kinds were irregular but low grown 
descriptions met with more support and were slightly dearer. 

South Indian Teas in Auction of April 19, 1932, obtained the following prices 


Estates 

Total lbs. 

Average 

Chittavurrai 

10,620 

92^ 

Kanniamallay 

21,282 

83 

Pullivasal 

17,010 

53 

Manalaroo 

8,030 

38 

Warwick 

2,124 

36 

Madamon 

1,580 

33 

Do. 

2,400 

32 


RUBBER.—There was only a limited competition for the 118 tons offered at the 
Auction held on April 21, 1932. Contract quality Ribbed Smoked Sheet sold steadily 
throughout at cts. being |th of a cent below the last Auction price. Fair quality 
Sheet showed no change but Off and Inferior sorts were slightly easier. There was very 
little Contract Crepe in the Auction, and this sold at -/lOJ cents—this being i cent lower 
than last week. Off and Mottled sorts were again neglected and difficult to sell and were 
fully half cheaper. There was good competition for the better grades of Scrap Crepe, 
Brown and dark sorts being ith of a cent dearer. Black and Inferior sorts, however, 
were not wanted, and showed a decline of i cent. There was very little Scrap on offer, 
No. Vs being sold at last week’s rates bublower grades were^rather cheaper. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

April 17^ 1932 to April 30^ 1932 {inclusive) 

{Stations are arranged in order approximcdely south to north, and those 7wt m 
planting districts are shown in small capitals,) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Total 

Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Total 

2. Kalthuritty... 

2*37 

0*23 

2-60 

24, Coonoor 

1-09 

0*12 

1*21 

3. Bonaccord « 

2’64 

0*25 

2*89 

25. Kotagiri 

3-43 


3-43 

4. Koney 

0*39 

3*63 

4*02 

Ootacamund 

0'49 

0*82 

1-31 

8. TwjTford ... 

3*31 

2*02 

5'33 

27. Yercaud 

0*53 

• » • 

0*53 

10. ICalaar 

1-15 


—. 

Devala 

0-09 

N.R. 

N.R. 

11. Chittavurrai, 

2-19 

2*73 

4-92 

31, Calicut 

— 

0*21 

0 21 

12. Bodi’isianur 

1*04 


1-04 

32., Kuttiyadi ... 

— 

0*92 

0-92 

13. CocHiisr 

009 

0*01 

0*10 

33, Vayitri 

1-81 

1*54 

3*35 

Sooply . 


<h3S 

2*15 

34. Manantoddi... 


1*69 

1-69 

36., Kudia ..i 

■ 2'90 



41. Kadamane 

_ 

O’Xl 

■ , 

1?, Fotl.A€HJE ' 

384 

003 

3S7 

43* Merthisub*gey 

0-23 


__ , 

21* Rilamhur 

0-45 

0*03 

0-48 

46. Mangalore . 1 


O'OS 

0*05 

22. Naffuvattam 

1-60 

1*35 

2*95 

47, Madras 

0-45 

... 

0*45’ 


N* R.« No Return received. 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 


I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 


Mark 


iPkgs. 


(A) TEA endtn}^ 

Thursday ^ May 5 and 
12,1932^ respectively) 


(a) Anamailan-- 

ThayMudi 
Thoni Mudi 
Gajam Mudi 
Anai Mudi 
NallaMudi 
Mukottu Mudi 
Peria Karamalai ... 
Kallyar B 

{d) Central Travancore. 

FahHeld 

»* • • * 
Bon Ami 

{c) Kaftan Devans -- 

“^Lockhaft 
. U|>p.:Stinanalle 

. z. >» . *** 

.Lockhart * ... 

^evenmallay 

\d) Nilgiris^ 

Prospect 
itobRov 
". Nonsuch 

♦Ibex Lodge ... 
♦Nonsuch ^ ... 

♦Tbex Lodge * 
♦Nonsuch 
Brooklandsz - ^ 
.Kodxnad . 

/Cutzon - , ^ 

NiigiH^Wp&Sact-^ ' 


66 

72 

96 


X25 

102 

114 

78 

30 


24 

20 

,106 

166 

112 

108 

84 

64 




Price 


84 1 

237 1 
138 
ISO 
96 
156 
132 


SO 1 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


District 


8f 

6-^ 

64 

5 

4?. 

4 

4 

2i 


1 H 
1 3i 
1 Oi 


7i 

6i 

6i 

4i 

6* 


2 li 
1 9 


ii 

Si 

-3i. 

34 

Si 

f 


I' '.6i, 


( 12 ) 
( S), 
( S)' 
( 5 ) 
( 12 ) 
( S) 
( 12 ) 
( S) 


{ S) 
( 12 ) 
( 12 ) 


( 12 ) 
( 12 ) 
( S> 
( S) 
( S) 


{ 5) 
( 12 ; 

< 12 ) 

( 12 ), 

S) 

IJ! 

Hi 


( 5) 


Week 
ending 
May 5, 
1932 


J auuary 
1 to " 
May 5, 
1932 


January 
1 to 
May S, 
1931 



s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

5 . 

d. 

N. India 

0 

9*74 

0 

10-42 

0 

11-86 

S. India 

a 0 

10*32 

d 0 

10*44 

c 1 

1*47 

Ceylon ... 

1 

5 80 

1 

2*31 

1 

4*73 

Java 

0 

8-62 

0 

7-77 

0 

8-15 

Sumatra. 

0 

7*48 

0 

7*15 

0 

8*87 

Nyassa- 

0 

7*15 

0 

7-08 

0 

7*87 

land. 







Total.. 

d 0 

11-99 

e 0 

10*98 

/ 1 

0-7S 


Week 

January 

January 

District 

ending 

1 

to 

1 to 

May 

May 

May 


12 , 

1932 

12 , 

1932 

12, 1931 


s, 

d. 

s. 

a. 

5 . 

d. 

N. India. 

0 

9‘30 

0 

10 35 

0 

11*77 

S. India 

go 

975 

h 0 

10-38 

il 

1*55 

Ceylon 

1 

4*53 

1 

2-48 

1 

4-72 

Java ... 

0 

771 

0 

7-77 

0 

S’08 

Sumatra 

0 

S'80 

0 

7*04 

0 

8-81 

Nyassa- 

0 

7 02 

0 

7-08 

0 

7*79 

land. 







Totalo. 

/ 0 11T9 

h 0 

10*99 

/ 1 

0*70 


The number of packages on which 
the South Indian averages are based is 
given below ;— 


a 10,844 d 108,077 

d 95,742 e 1,395,471 

g 10,582 h 118,659 

; 101,277 h 1,496,748 

(B) RUBBER.- 


102,354 - 
f 1,536,940 
i 104,983 
/ 1,622,741 


The Leadon ' Spot ’ Quotation for Pit^ntation 
' First Latex Crepe on Tuesday, May 31, 
1^32, was 2 ^ 0 ^. 

London Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Satufdav, April 28,193.2, were 56,504 tons, 
a decrease of 2,102 tons on April 21, 1932, 
inventory, 

Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, April28,1932, were 60il48 tona, 
a decrease of 435 tons on April 21, 1932, 
\ inventory. , , 


♦Where Invoices are hot soM or ohly part sold^ the -prices-bid are taken iu 
calculating the averages* , , 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 
L The London Market — {contimied) 


(B) COFFEE— 

JLondofi Prices (seven days ending May 7, 1932) 


District 

! 

Bags 

i 

s. 

d. 

Grades 

Coorg — 





Mangles Covercolly 

189 

93 

9 

1, 2, 3, PB and T. 

Faith 

55 

88 

9 

1, 2, PB and T. 

Mangles Covercolly 

262 

88 

7 

1, 2, 3, PB and T. 

Watakadu ... 

62 

88 

0 

1, 3, PB and T. 

Chisholms Eldorado 

52 

85 

4 

1, 2, 3 and T. 

IM Santicoppa 

62 

77 

11 

1. 2, 3, PB and T. 

Faith 

35 

71 

0 

Do. - ■ 

Mysore — 





PH & Co. Santawerry ... 

105 

140 

5 

1, 3, PB and T. 

Kulhutty WD, * ... 

104 

139 

0 

1, 2, PB and T. 

Olivers K, ... 

103 

116 

10 

1, 2, 3, PBand T. 

Hosergooda 

89 

106 

3 

- Do. 

Attikan 

73 

105 

3 

Extra, 1, 2 and 3. 

Nelliampathies — 

1 




Palagapandy 

72 

96 

5 

1, 2, 3, PBand T. 

Sheoaroys — 




- 

Valakadai 

109 

100 

'e 

Extra, 1 and 2. 


London Siocks — 


African' 

Indian .. 

Other kindfi ^ 


* ‘ [Weekending Mav?, 2932\ , 

Cmrespmdmg period 
' Present Lasiyedf 

. (in Page) 73,ms , , 75,086 

^ i, . .25|608 asogamsii 22,247 
144,691 141,449 

H, AlJm &Xo:^ RePorL dated May U, m2^ 
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II. The Madras Market 

Current on Thursday, June 2nd, 1932 

Since our last report a fortnight ago there has been little or no change to report and 
both Tea and Rubber shares have been more or less neglected. A .small advance in 
price was seen in Vellamalais, which closed steadier at Rs. 7^-/-. Sellers of this scrip 
however are scarce. Periakarainalais have been on offer at Rs. 23-^ “without attracting 
Buyers while United Nilgiris and Peermades have been in small demand. The final 
Call on Uevasholas has now been paid and the shares are quoted Rs. 6^ Sellers, Buyers 
being nominal. With the price of Rubber touching further low records, Rupee Rubber 
shares were entirely nominal. We fear there is little likelihood of any improvement 
being seen in the Planting section until Investors show .some return of confidence which 
uplo now has been entirely absent. 


IIL The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers* Associatio7i,) 

TEA.—The quantity catalogued totalled on May 24, 1932, 2,577,851 lbs. Nuwara. 
Eliya and Maturata. Quality was barely maintained and prices were lower. High 
Grown, Quality was disappointing and prices were irregular and lower. Medium 
Grown. There was a fair demand for teas with colour at rather lower rates, but thin 
liquoring kinds were difficult of sale. Low Grown. Demand was fair, and prices 
marked a decline of 1 to 3 cents. Orange Pekoes were barely steady. Fannings and 
Dusts were an irregular market, and last week’s prices were hardly maintained. 

South Indian Teas in Auction of May 17, 1932, obtained the following prices 
Estates Total lbs. Average 

Kanniamallay 16,770 49' 

Nettimed 8,016 44 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

May 15^ 1932 to May 28^ 1932 (imbisive) 

{Stations are arranged in order approximately south to north, and those not in 
planting districts are shown in small capitals,) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

*Prev, 

Total 
from 1st 
Apr. ’32. 

Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

♦Prev. 

tfl C'i 

•^1-1 CO 

4J _ 

oBu 

Q (X 

4: <I 

2. Kalthuritty 

10*86 

?0'46 

7-12 

38*44 

27. Yercaud 

4 89 

1*7? 

1-69 

8-30 

3. KallarB’dge 

8‘39 

15-30 

4*35 

28*04 

28. Mango Range 

9*03 

N.R. 

0*66 

N.R. 

4. Koney 

7’6S 

19-35 

15-81 

42*81 

29. Devala T.. 

12-00 

N.R. 

2*84 

N.R. 

Aneikblam. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

7*97 

N.R. 

30. Devarshola... 

N.R. 

N.R, 

3*94 

N.R. 

8. Txvyford ... 

16-89 

31*08 

12*39 

60-36 

31 Calicut 

20*02 

19-45 

2*20 

41*67 

10. Kalaat 

U-13 

N.R. 

s-oi 

N.R. 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 

21*43 

16*93 

5*44 

43-80 

11. Cbittavurrai. 

1'44 

3-62 

10-50 

12‘S6 

33* Vayitri 

15*51 

12-51 

7*32 

35-34 

12* BODflCANUR 

1'13 

0-63 

1*74 

3*50 

34* Manantoddi 

10‘97 

4*90 

4*43 

20*30 

13. Cochin 

14-47 

10-83 

4*13 

29*43 

35. BUligiris 

1*66 

7*12 

9*20 

17*98 

14^ Mocply 

10-26 

7-09 

6*62 

23*97 

38. Pollibetta ... 

N. R. 

N.R. 

5*41 

N.R. 

15. Pachaimallai 

6’21 

N R. 

S-01 

N.R. 

39, Coovercolly... 

8*57 

0*42 

5*39 

14*38 

1§. Mudis 

11-22 

17-22 

10-16 

38*60 

41, Radamane 

11-97 

3*73 

15*70 

PottACtof 

2=20 

rsi 

^ 5-04 

8*77 

42. Balehonnur... 

6*70 

P14 

N.R. 

NR; 

21; Hilahabur ... 

16 76 

1P81 

T51- 

3008 

43, Merthisub’gey 

9*66 

N.R. 

3*07 

N.R, 

22. 'Naduvattam 

10-21 

N,R.‘ 

4*89 

N.R,! 

44, Kelagur 

N,R. 

N.R. 

1*09 

N.R. 

, 24.^ Coonoor ... 

4-03 

T$2 

2*07 

Hi 

46. Mangalore* 

11*17 

5*58 

0*79 

17-54 

25. Kotagiri 

2$. Oc^,ac?amhiid 

6-00 

4-33 

1 

2-74 1 

S*71 

2-31 

13*66 

9*38: 

47* Madras* 

0*57 

A 

0*58 

i-15 


H;R. * Nq'Kethrn received; 
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PROPOSALS BY THE GENERAL COMMITTEE, 
ANAMALLAI PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
RE-ORGANISATION OF U.P,A.S.L 

1. Criticisms of U.P.A.S.I. in recent years have been mainly under the 
following heads:— 

{a) The General Committee is not used suiSciently, 

{b) Companies and Agencies which provide so much of the funds, do 
not have that authority in the U.P.A.S.I. which their interests merit. 

(^) Representatives of particular products should be left to manage 
affairs affecting only their products, without interference from representatives 
of other products. 

{d) There is not sufficient contact between the Members of the 
E:8:ecutive and the General Membership of the Association. 

2. We believe it is possible to meet these criticisms without in and 
way altering the general structure of U,P.A.S.L as a federation of District 
Associations. The following proposals should, we believe, commend them¬ 
selves to Companies and Agencies, to individual owners,, and to District 
Associations, and there is no reason why they should not be put into effect 
at the next Annual General Meeting, U.P*A.S.L, at Bangalore^ 

3. Personal Membership .—It is suggested that Article 4 (a?) of the 

Articles of'Association may be deleted, as for years past no^pne has availed 
himself of the, privilege of personal membership. ‘ 
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4. New Co7istitue7icy. —It is proposed that in Article S a new clause be 
inserted to the effect that each company or owner subscribing: on their total 
planted area to one or more District Associations should be entitled to be 
represented at General Meetingfs of the Association by a representative 
nominated by it and to as many votes as represent its total planted area. 
General Meetings of the U.P.A.S.L therefore would consist of representatives 
of District Associations and representatives of Companies or Owners. The 
District Association Representatives would be entitled at meetings of the 
U.P.A.S.L to as many votes as represent the total planted and subscribing 
acreage of such District Association divided into units of 100 acres, less the 
total acreage represented by those planting companies which desire to exer¬ 
cise a separate vote. 

This proposal would meet the objection now raised that the District 
Association representatives do not necessarily represent the interests of 
planting companies, which might find themselves committed to the support 
of a policy of-which they do not approve, as companies. Under the 
suggested amendment planting companies would be represented at the 
meeting of the Association and be able to poll their total acreage as 
companies. 

5. General Committee, —It is proposed that the General Committee 
should be abolished, leaving the affairs of the Association to be administered 
by the Executive Committee. 

6. Standing Committee, — It is proposed that at the Annual General 
Meeting of U.P.A.S.L, three Standing Committees should be elected, consisting 
each of not more than four members—one for Tea, one for Coffee and Minor 
products and one for Rubber. Each Standing Committee would be responsi¬ 
ble for fixing for its own subscribers any subscription or cess, additional to 
the General U.P.A.S.L subscription, which would be fixed by the Executive 
Committee, for the purpose of carrying out any scientific or other activities 
in connection with their respective product or products. The Executive 
Committee would not be entitled to take any decision on a matter affecting 
the interests of any one product without the sanction of the Standing 
Committee of that product. (The Chairman of U.P.A.S.L to decide whether 
a particular matter affects the interest of more than one product or 
not.) 

7. Labour Standing Committee, —It is proposed that there should be 
elected at the Annual General Meeting, U.P.A.S.L, by the subscribers to the 
Labour Department, a Labour Standing Committee. This Committee would 
be responsible for fixing the rates of subscription, and for the general 
administration of the Department. 

8. THe Executive Committee^’^li is proposed that the Executive 
. Committee should consist of:— 

h The Chairman, who would be elected by the Annual Gener^ 
Meeting of U*P,A.S.I. 

' . Hi The , ex-Chairman,, or in his absence the nearest available ex- 

' Chairman. ' ' 

III. , The toee Chairmen of the Standing Committees for Tea, Rubber, 
and Coffee and Minor Products,.who would be elected by their 
, Ending, Committees. Each Standing Committee for products 
; should also elect one oi its members as Member4n*waiting to 
' its Chairman, 
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, 9. These are our proposals in general terms. They give adequate 
power in the organisation to-companies and owners without altering, its 
structure. Through the Standing Committees they provide for the managing 
of the affairs of each product by representatives of that product. They 
create an Executive which must of necessity consul; its Standing Committees, 
and thus keep in direct touch with a wider circle of representatives of the 
Association. They leave the District Associations alone and do not interfere 
with their representation or position in U.F.A.S.I. Theyproxide essential 
unity of U.P A.SJ. on all matters of common concern and make it possible 
for a company or owner to be a member of it, without necessarily joining all 
its various departments. If there is any truth in the saying * Unity is 
Strength *, it will be possible under these proposals for U P.A S.L to be far 
stronger than it is to-day when it has to speak with one voice on political or 
commercial concerns, 

N.B ,—It is an open question whether any individual subscriber should 
have the option of not subscribing to a Cess, which the majority acreage of 
its product desires and this question be decided at the General Annual 
Meeting at Bangalore by the product. The Labour Department to be decided 
in a like manner by a representative meeting. 


-: o :- 

REPORT OF THE PUBLIC ANALYST TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 

- Extracts from the Report of the Public Analyst to the Government of Madras 
regarding Adulterated Samples in various towns and cities of the 
Madras Presidency will no doubt be found interesting 
and in some cases amusing 

Particulars op Adulterated Samples 

Madras City- —Twenty-three samples of tea were adulterated and 22 
vendors were pro.secuted. Two cases were withdrawn. The remaining 
twenty vendors were fined from Rs. 2 to 15. A majority of the adulterated 
teas were found to contain a preparation of blackgram husk prepared in 
imitation of tea dust. 

Ninety-three samples of coffee were certified as adulterated and 64 
vendors were prosecuted. The usual adulterants were chicory or exhausted 
coffee. The lowest and highest fines were Rs. 2 and 15 respectively, 

Calicut ,—Seven samples of tea dust were found adulterated, the usual 
adulterant being blackgram husk. All the vendors were prosecuted. One 
case was withdrawn and another vendor was acquitted. The remaining five 
were fined,from Re. 1 to Rs. S., . . - 

* - ^Coimlatore, —Nine samples of tea were certified as adulterated. Six 
vendors were cautioned and the remaining threeT>rosecuted. One case was 
withdrawn and the other two vendors who sold tea adulterated with black- 
grain liusk 13 and 40 per cent were fined Rs, 30 and Rs. 50 respectively, A 
vendor who refused to sella sample for analysis was prosecuted and fined 
Rs. 20. ' • • - * " 
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Three adulterated samples o£ cofiee contained chicory up to the extent of 
75 per cent. Two vendors were cautioned and a third who sold coffee mixed 
with 45 per cent chicory was fined Rs. 20. 

Knmbakonam.-^'Eiight samples of tea were reported as adulterated. All 
the vendors were prosecuted and fined Rs. 7 each except in two cases where 
the fine was Rs. 10 each. In one of these two cases the servant who sold the 
-sample was fined -Rs. 5 and the owner Rs. 5. A majority of the adulterated 
teas contained black^ram husk. 

Nineteen samples of coitee were taken during the year and all of them 
were found adulterated with chicory between 65 and 95 per cent. One 
vendor was cautioned and eighteen prosecuted. Three were acquitted by 
the magistrate on technical grounds and the re.st—15—were fined Rs. 7 each 
except one who was fined Rs. 10. 

Madura .—Two samples of tea were found to contain 100 per cent of an 
unidentified imitation tea. On prosecution, the vendors were fined Rs. 15 and 
Rs. S. 

Four samples of coffee were adulterated with chicory in amounts varying 
•from 40 to 60 per cent. On prosecution two vendors were fined Rs. 15 and 
the other two Rs. 10 each. 

Mangalore .—Five vendors who sold adulterated tea were prosecuted. 
Four samples contained blackgram husk and a fifth contained an unidentified 
leaf. Four vendors were fined from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. One case is pending. 

Mettupalaiyam .—Eight samples were reported as adulterated. Six 
vendors were cautioned and two prosecuted. One vendor who sold coffee 
with 55 per cent chicory was fined Rs. 20. The other prosecution against a 
tea vendor was withdrawn. 

Ootacamund .—Three samples of tea were adulterated, one with 40 per 
cent of blackgram busk and two others with 10 and 60 per cent of an 
unidentified imitation tea leaf. No action was taken in one case. Two 
vendors against whom action was taken, were acquitted. 

Telticheny .—Three vendors who sold tea dust adulterated with 20, 60 
and 75 per cent of blackgram husk were prosecuted and fined Rs. 10 
each. 


, . Two samples of tea were adulterated with SO. and 40 per 

oeat -of ^imitation tea. The vendors were prosecuted and fined -Rs. 15 and 
Rs. 10 respectivdy. 


- Vmtdhmiagar. —Twenty-one samples were certified as adulterated. 
Nine sample^ of adulterated tea consisted entirely of imitation tea. Atl the 
vendors were proseciUed. One was fined. Rs. 7 and the cases against e^ht 
were,withdraw!}. • . . ■ 


Of the 10 adulterated samples ad coffee, nine contained chicory in amounts 
va^ing from 45 to 95 per cent. One contained 40 per cent of imitation coffee, 
probably .a preparation of tamarind seed. Seven vendors w^ cautlcmed 
and .^osecuted. Two vendors were fined Rs. 20 each and one Rs. 7. 

f Seven samples of coffee were .certified as adulterated. 

.Sax' cc^ined uJjiot^ frcan 40 to 65, per cent. One was a mixture of 25 per 
cdtte?, per cent qf ,a wheat flour preparation'and 50 per cent of. 
^hauAed.'cicff^’and'.fdaieoty. One vendor was cautioned and six others 
these, one was warned by the 'Court and five others were 
■wOffi-RS. 'S to Rs, 30, the la^ fine being inflict^ on the vendor who 
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COFFEE VALORISATION 

P-BIRCE, LESLIE & CO., LTD.’S 

Supplementary Coffee Circular 

For the information of our constituents we give below the full text of an 
article on the subject noted above which appears in The Bcorunnist of 
April 9,1932. This article is a review of ‘ London and Cambridge Economic 
Service. Special Memorandum No. 35 ’ 

' Though there is nothing new about attempts to regulate the markets for 
staple commodities, regulation of this kind has been so very much in evidence 
during the past few years, and has led to such unhappy results and usually to 
its own undoing, that it has attracted an unusual degree of interest. Instead, 
however, of being merely looked at askance as “ restraint of trade ”, attempts 
at conscious control will certainly continue to be made, and must receive 
consideration as a device which may play a permanent part in the world’s 
economic activities. No more valuable contribution to the study of this 
development in modem commerce has been made than the series of investi¬ 
gations which Mr. J. W. F, Rowe is conducting for the London and 
Cambridge Economic Service, the latest of which deals with the control of 
the coffee market in Brazil. Apart from the statistical sectionj Mr. Rowe’s 
study falls into tw'o parts. The first relates, as briefly as the extreme 
complexity of the story to be told will allow, the history of the various 
valorisation schemes which have been tried in Brazil; the second is a most 
interesting account of the liquidation which followed the collapse of September, 
1929, and is still in progress, and an atten'pt to gauge the future prospects. 
A special interest attaches to this study because, as Mr. Rowe points out, 
whereas most market control schemes are conceived in bad times and tend to 
be abandoned when pi'osperity returns, coffee valorisation has become part 
and parcel of the Brazilian economic system, and whatever Brazilians may 
think of the merits of this or that system of regulation, they are apparently 
conviiKed of the necessity of some form of permanent control. The reascai 
for this is the extremely variable character, owing to purely natural causes, 
of-the coffee crop, which, in conjunction with a very inelastic demand, means 
that the mai’ket difficulties which arise in other industries only in times of 
general trade depression or of exceptional bad luck, are a permanent proWem 
tor the coffee planter. 

‘ Valorisation was ^st tried in 1906, ^nd by the beginning of the War, 
valuable experience had been gained and certain lessons learned—such, for 
eatamplsv as that the stocks whihh had to be carri^ for the purpose of* regu* 
I^ioB- ^oqld be carried in Brazil and not-in consuming caitres. Another 
lesson widcl? mighthave beert, but apparently was not, learnt from the pie- 
War esperience was that a permanent valorisation schwae might have to- fee 
aceompanied by regulation of new planting. 

‘ Two successful experiences in 1917 and 1921-r-though a heavy frost had 
mu^ to .do with the triumph in the earlier instance—coninned the* Brazilian 
belief in-the-system, and a-permanent scheme of control, by the regitlation of 
entries into Santos, was established by the Federal Qoyernraent, and 
oyer, in 1924,.to-the Government of-theState-of Sao Paulo,.whihb set up 
Sao Paulo. Coffee Institute for the purpose. For two years, control: was 
Ronducteds in Mr. Rowe's judgment, “ with considerable skiB and^ wiffi- benefit 
to tile producer”. At the-eod of 1996 the system of regulating entries into 
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Santos was made automatic, permitted entries being based on the exports of 
the previous month, some increase in elasticity being made later. Aboutlhe 
same time, the Banco do Bstado de Sao Paulo was established with the aid 
of ;^10,000,00''Uoan from London. The crop of the following year was so 
heavy that a breakdown was only averted by additional funds from London 
and the other coifee-producing states, which had hitherto held aloof, were 
induced to join the scheme. 

- ‘ A considerable amount of new planting had been taking place, and its 
effects when the new trees should come into bearing were not taken into 
account in considering the statistical position. How far this new planting 
was the result of valorisation is discussed in the Memorandum; a more 
immediately serious occurrence which was the direct result of, perhaps, the 
most serious mistake made in the course of valorisation was the develop¬ 
ment of a general trade boom. Advances made to the planters had been 
based, not on their minimum cash requirements, but on the full value of the 
security they offered, with the result that they felt unwontedly wealthy, spent 
lavishly, and soon created a strained exchange situation, which was only 
eased by further foreign borrowing. 

* Another bumper crop in 1929, requiring extensive financing, thus found 
the available credit exhausted, and the Stock Exchange crash of September 
set the seal on the impossibility of obtaining foreign assistance. 

* From his study of the history of valorisation up to the collapse of 
September, 1929, a study of which no short summary can give any adequate 
idea, Mr. Rowe draws several conclusions, some of which are of interest for 
the general question of control. “ In the first place, he considers that the 
effect of the scheme in raising, as distinct from stabilising prices, has been 
greatly exaggerated. Secondly, he is impressed by the very serious 
openings for corruption which any similar system offers, and which were 
probably used to the full in this cavSe. Apart from this, the mechanism of 
the scheme appears to have worked smoothly. 

‘ The two greatest errors in the administration of the scheme during 
these ten years were the granting of credit to planters beyond their require¬ 
ments and the failure, until 1931, to prohibit new planting, The extent to 
which the scheme was used by the Government of Sao- Paulo for political 
purposes suggests the importance, wherever it is possible, of keeping 
schemes of this kind in the hands of the interests concerned and avoiding 
administration by Governments, though Mr. Rowe admits that thia might 
prove impracticable in a newly-developing country like Bra^il. 

* Mr. Rowa’s-account of the liquidation which followed is most absorbing', 

and unfortunately does not lend itself to summarisation. He expressed the 
view that it was foritmate for Bmzil that the crash was not postponed, since^ 
with e:^esriye productive capacity, stocks would have conrinued to accumu^ 
late, while the maintenance of the .price Would have .meant the continuance 
of Qew planting. . 

' ' * The?; policy of gradual liquidation of stocks over a number of years he 
approves, , if only because there was , no practicable alternative, but be criticL 
ses Coffee Realisation Loan, w’bich was msed abroad.for Ms.puiT^se in 
.^priL 1930,.afbf. the, Government of Brazil had refused its help,-on 

Mee grounds. .Pir^.; that the amount of the loan was excessive, for,^ while 
.it is impossible to find out exactly -how much new money it produced after 
outstaJE^ing. cbmi^ had been, met, the net yield was certmuly 
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than the Sao Paulo Government could need for coffee financing* if it adhered 
to its express determination not to accumulate more stocks. In the second 
place, the terms of the loan included a rather complicated arrangement for 
the Government purchase of three million bags of coffee with the object of 
raising the price, whereas the most urgent need was for a decline in price to 
a level which would discourage production. Thirdly, the regulation of 
entries into Santos was left in the hands of the Sao Paulo Government, which 
would be perpetually under pressure from planters to err, since error in crop 
estimating is inevitable, always on the side of under-estimating the crops. 
Apart from these three considerations, Mr. Rowe reaches the conclusion that 
the loan was the best available means of meeting the situation. Immediately, 
however, new difficulties began. Stocks were found to be several millions 
more than had been generally supposed and the price began to decline. A 
bumper crop for 1931-32 was anticipated and it was this and the general 
realisation of Brazil’s excessive productive capacity, rather than the political 
situation, which led to the vicious circle of declining exchange and coffee 
prices which followed, since the balancing of Brazil’s international accounts 
depends largely on remunerative exports of coffee. As the Federal 
Government could not face a further heavy fall in coffee prices, with its 
consequent effect on the exchanges, the only sound recourse was to restric¬ 
tion of output, though actually the Government did embark on a scheme 
characterised by Mr. Rowe as the decision of a madman ” of purchasing all 
tlie stocks existing in Sao Paulo on July 1, 1931. The main remedy^ 
however, was the adoption, after a short-lived attempt to impose a prohibitive 
tax on planting, of a tax on exports, the proceeds of which were to be used 
for the purchase and destruction of surplus supplievS. 

Mr. Rowe’s discussion of the export tax device is extremely interesting. 
As a means of securing gradual liquidation he approves it, and he argues 
convincingly that those responsible never believed, whatever they may have 
tried to tell the public, that it could do anything more. As a means, 
however, of discouraging production in Brazil it has so far not been very 
effective, because the decline in the exchange has prevented the milreis 
price of coffee from falling as much as the gold price and has therefore partly 
counteracted the burden of the tax upon the producers, whose co>sts are 
mainly affected by the internal value of the milreis. 

‘ In discussing the prospects of a large scale-reduction of capacity, 
Mr. Rowe sees hope in the facts that weather of recent years has been ex¬ 
ceptionally favourable, a state of affairs which presumably must soon cbmc 
to. an end; that cultivation has been much less careful during-the last Two 
years, and that the practice of interplanting with cereals has been growing. 
.Nevertheless, he gives convincing reasons for believing that tliere is little 
immediate prospect of extensive abandonment of planting, especially as the 
immense scheme of coffee-destruction launclied last December, seems ceitain 
to keep die price at its present level throughout 1932. Eveiything, there- 
, fore, seems to depend upon the proiiuse next summer of the 1933-34 crop. 

‘ In ending iijpontiiis note, Mr. Rowe leaves his reader, whose interpsL 
has -been - worked' up during the,cio’sing section, with the feeling commonly 
associated with the tantalising words ‘‘ to be' continued But although his 

cstudy ;has some of the characteristics of an instalment of a serial^ it is cOm- 
.plete in itself as a penetrating and impartial examination of a method which 
is obviously beset at every turn with "hidden pitfalls and unexpected 
.^angers ^ \ J * 
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LIME 

We have been asked by a correspondent to reprint the following article, 
which first appeared in The Planters' Chro7iicle on the 14th March, 1914, by 
the courtesy of the Secretary of the Indian Tea Association, 

We hope that this article will be of interest to the present generation of 
both Tea and Coffee Planters, especially to those planting districts which are 
so deficient in Lime. 

^ ^ 'i« 

The following are extracts from the article on Lime referred to above 

At the present time considerable interest has been aroused in the use 
of lime as an adjunct to the cultivation of tea. Throughout the tea districts 
generally the application of lime has been followed by an improvement in 
the condition of the tea, and it may be as well to discuss briefly some of the 
causes that produce this effect. In this connection it may perhaps be interest¬ 
ing to note the questions that are continually being addressed to the Scientific 
Department, e. g,, (a) What is its action upon the soil ? {b) Does the soil in 
my garden need lime ? {c) Does it result in exhaustion of the soil as a plant 
food store ? {d) How much shall I apply ? (^) How should it be applied ? (/) 
When should it be applied ? {g) In what form should it be applied ? 

A few of the principal effects of lime on the soil may be briefly stated 
as 

(i) Its effect upon acidity, 

(ii) Its effect upon the decomposition of the soil particles. 

(iii) The physical alteration produced in the soil agglutinates. 

(iv) The variations brought about in the bacterial flora. 

During the oxidation and decomposition of the organic and mineral 
compounds in the soil> acids are produced and in order to maintain fertility it 
is necessary to neutralise these; this can most conveniently be accomplished 
by the use of lime* A simple method of testing the soil for acidity, and one 
that can be carried out on any garden, is by means of blue litmus paper 
which possesses the property of becoming pink to a greater or less degree 
according to the quantity and nature of the acid present. A sample of the 
soil should be ta^eu from just below the cultivation depth. This is put into 
a convenient vessel such as a wine-glass. A piece of litmus paper is placed 
in the glass with the soil, and the latter gently pressed down and moistened 
if dry. The paper is then allowed to remain in the soil for 10 minutes, when 
its colour is compared with a piece of damp litmus paper that has not been in 
contact with the soil. If a change in odour is noticeable the soil is acid. 
Such change of colour may be but slight since litmus paper is only feebly 
jtffected by m^y of Ute soil acids. ^ 

A* p. Hall, in fiis book entitled ‘ Fertilisers and Manures ’ lays down as 
a guide to the necessity for tfie application of lime that a soil containing less 
, lhan 1 per cent, of Carbonate of lime wffi benefit by its application, and that 
to a sofi contain^ l^ss than b'2 per cent the addition of lime beoomes a 
iheoeesity. Judged by this standatd almost di soils in the tea districts'of 
; arf in urgent need of limp since’ little or no^ carbonate of 

tbf soil, yme is not the only substance that ^s t^e property 
Soda, P^tashretc.^ also possess the same property,, 
complex, chemical compounds which are 
, and reiidered soluble by weathering*! Spelt 

, contain quantitieij of potash phosphoric 

add, which ere necessary to the healthy development of plant life and these 
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being in an insoluble state cannot be utilised as food by plants since they can 
obtain their food only when in solution. The effect of lime on such particles 
is to decompose them and render some of the stored up food substances 
soluble. In the soil of the tea districts of North-East India considerable 
quantities of both potash and phosphoric acid are thus stored and a judicious 
use of lime will hence liberate food to supply the needs of the growing plant. 
The following figures obtained from analyses of various tea soils clearly 
demonstrate this;— 



Soluble, 

Insoluble or 


difficulty 

Soluble 


Per cent 

Per cent 

PotawSh 

O'OOfi 

0-233 

,, •*« 

0-008 

0-370 


0-007 

0-310 

Phosphoric acid 

0-007 

0-084 


0-007 

0-130 

>> 

0-008 

0-105 


The terms ‘ soluble ’ and ‘ insoluble or difficulty soluble ’ refer to the 
condition of the substance in the soil, and these figures show that large 
quantities of food material are stored in the soil. The effect of lime is also to 
be observed in the change in size of the soil particles. In heavy soils, nnd 
these are heavy because they consist largely of small particles, it is desirable 
to make the small particles conglomerate with each other and sO produce 
compound larger particles known as agglutinates. This results in a larger 
space between particles for air and water and also allows of a more rapid 
movement of the water and better drainage. Not only does lime produce 
the above changes but it so modifies the conditions in the soil that a consi¬ 
derable change in the number and varieties of the micro-organisms results. 

A paper has recently been published by H. B- Hutchison of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station in the Journal oi Agricultural Science, 
Vol. V, Part III, dealing with the effect of lime in the caustic state upon the 
micro-organic flora and fauna of the soil. In this paper the author attempts 
to show the effect produced by different forms of lime, this is, as burnt or 
caustic lime, and as carbonate of lime, or crushed limestone or chalk. In the 
first place it is to be noted in the case of soils containing a sufficiency of 
carbonate of lime, that a further addition of carbonate or even a slight 
addition of caustic lime has no further effect, a large addition of caustic lime 
has a marked effect upon the fertility. 

Experiments clearly show that caustic Hm^ has a different action in-the 
soil from carbonate of lime (crushed limestone). ■ The above quantities'of 
lime correspond approximately to 0*6, 3*3, and 6’6 tons pet acre Calculated on 
the top six inches of the soil, which in England is the effective depth so far 
as the numbers of bacteria ate concerned. OT.per cent lime corresponds 
with about 1 ton of lime per acre calculated on the top nine inches of s6il. 

. The question then arises as to the difference between the action of the caustic 
lime and of the carbonate of lime. It is a well-known fact that caustic litue 
when present in sufficient quantity can act as a disinfectant and it was thought 
that its action might be due in some degree to this property., Soil treated 
with mild antiseptics or Subjected to high temperatures has been shown to 
..result in'increased fertility and this has been'attributed by the author of the 
■ paper under di scussion and Russell to the destruction or depression Of the soil 
I»otoaoa With a subwquent increase in bacterial growth. Caustio/beingjWSo. 
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a mild antiseptic should then act in a similar manner and cause the destruc¬ 
tion of protozoa. It is, however, necessary after the antiseptic action has 
taken place the substance used should be either removed or rendered 
innocuous. In the case of toluene and chloroform this can be done by 
volatilisation, The lime, however, is rendered innocuous by becoming 
converted in the soil to carbonate of lime which possesses no antiseptic 
property. Experiments were conducted to determine the power of caustic 
lime to destroy protozoa and it was found that 0-5 per cent caused the 
destruction of certain kinds whilst others were more resistant. It at once 
becomes evident from a study of experimental results published that the 
destruction of such protozoa is coincident with an increase of bacterial growth 
and the production of increased quantities of Ammonia and Nitrates. It is 
to be noted that in those cases where but comparatively small doses of lime 
were applied the increase in the number of bacteria and the quantity of 
Ammonia or Nitrates produced was but small and in some cases show’ed 
practically no increase over the untreated soil. Larger quantities of 
0*5 per cent and 1*0 per cent produced a marked effect but the increase did 
not take place immediately, a depression not only of the protozoa but also of 
the bacteria taking place at first. The larger the quantity of lime used the 
greater was this depression. 

Caustic lime has a pronounced effect in disturbing or even destroying the 
normal state of equilibrium existing between the micro flora and micro fauna 
of the soil. This effect is not obtained by mild lime (carbonate of lime, e.g., 
crushed limestone). The action of caustic lime is intermediate between that 
of volatile antiseptics and high temperatures. In addition to killing many 
bacteria and protozoa it decomposes the nitrogenous organic matters in the 
soil producing substances that act as food for the bacteria and subsequently 
becomes plant food. The depression of bacteria activity exists until all the 
caustic lime has been converted into carbonate, This period of depression is 
followed by one of great activity. The inhibitory action of caustic lime on 
soil bacteria is influenced by the soil and may possibly be governed by the 
organic matter present. 

Having discussed the action of lime upon the soil it is necessary to 
consider whether soil exhaustion is a necessary corollary. Increased fertility 
of a soil without the addition of such plant foods as are utilized by the increased 
plant growth must of necessity result in a more rapid using of the plant food 
stored in the soil, because a greater amount has been grown and a larger 
quantity of food has been necessary to provide for the additional growth, for 
instance, a block of tea that has given a yield of 10 maunds instead of 
5 maundsper acre must have used up more plant food, and if the additional 
quantity has not^ bqen supplied in the form of manure it must have been 
, obtained frota the soil. Such soil exhaustion is brought about not only by 
the use of lime, but by all means such as hoeing, trenching, draining, pruning, 
ot whatever cause, apart from the addition of food stuff to the soil, results in an 
increased gro?wth. The application of lime, however, may result in the more 
rapid destruction of the organic matter and in the production of large quanti- 
‘ties of, soluble potash and nitrogen compounds in excess of that required by 
the plant and these may be washed out of , the soil and so lost. Such a use of 
lime is to be deprecated since it results in waste. Care and due attention to 
the application of manure in conjunction with lime must be, exercised and oUly 
^ if this be done .can behefidal effects resultfrom the use of lime. The question 
then at once arises hpw much lime should be applied ? This question cannot 

answered, by.,any statement, The, requirements of any soil can 
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only be approximately determined by a careful study of that soil but it may 
be of interest to note that lig^ht soils do not as a rule require, as much lime as 
heavy soils. It has been found necessary to apply as much as 15 maunds 
per acre of burnt lime to soils consisting largely of fine sand and silt and a 
markedly beneficial effect was experienced in a garden in the Dooars by the 
application of 1 ton per acre. It is of importance to add the required 
quantity since if small and insufficient quantities are employed but little effect 
may be noticed, and that not proportional to the cost entailed. In some cases 
even no result will be seen and this may lead, as it has done already in some 
tea districts, to the conclusion, that lime is not required. This is an entirely 
erroneous conclusion, but one that has been reached through an improper 
use of lime. 

The time to supply lime cannot be definitely laid down except to say that 
it should be applied to land that requires it whenever and as scon as possible; 
It is usual to add it in the cold weather and to turn it in with the deep hoei 
which ensures a more thorough admixture'with the soil, ' 

In what form should lime be applied ? The choice of the particular forni 
in which to apply lime must be dependent upon several factors. It. has alt 
ready been pointed out that as a partial-sterilising agent for the destruction 
of protozoa it is necessary to employ Caustic lime. This, however,- is mot d 
necessity in order to neutralise the soil acidity, nor to improve the physical 
texture nor to render the potash soluble. ^ Such effects can be obtained by 
the use of carbonate of lime. The use of the more soluble caustic lime re¬ 
sults however in a more rapid rectification of the soil conditions and since 
this is an urgent necessity in many cases it would appear advisable to 
employ the more soluble caustic lime at first. The use of caustic lime, as has 
been already pDinted out, may result in a rapid oxidation and consequent 
loss of organic matter, and when it is remembered that the soils in the tea 
districts of North East India, in a majority of cases contain this in insuffi¬ 
cient quantity, a very definite reason for not using caustic lime is established. 
Since then there are objections to be raised to the use of either ^ form. It is 
necessary to endeavour to obtain some melhod for the ' application which 
shall, to some extent, at least, remove these objections. This it* would seem 
possible to do by a first application of Caustic lime, in order to improve the 
Soil conditions as quickly as possible, and subsequent applications might take 
the “form of carbonate of lime. This will be slower in action but will not're¬ 
sult in the oxidation of organic- matter nor will it so quickly tender^ pjotash 
soluble. Carbonate of lime can be obtained as limestone. The rapidity of 
its action will depend upon its composition and also upon the fineness.Of 
grinding. The chemical composition of some lime-stones is suck that, solu*^ 
tion takes place in'sail water mbre slowly than with others, Thempfe finely 
'.the stoneJs ground the more rapidly will it affect the soil. ^ d 

. “Lime can.be obtained in three distinct forms 

(^z) “Unslaked lime:' • ^ -. - 

(^) Water-slaked lime.- - , > - ■ ' 7; / * 

. (c) Crushed limestone (Carbonate of lune.) " ; / 

These forms represent different -chemical compounds, the first-may* bfe 
regarded as actual lime. The second is' adtual lime plus a certain quantity of 
-water u^-in slaking. It therefore contains a sm:iller‘ percentage of ddikl 
Time than unslaked lime. The-last of-the series is a ckemical-compote]^ 
^fofmedrby the tjombinatioh* of unslakedTime with .carbon:-diaxfte.- ’ it 
fore contains; a smaller percentage of lime than doestuislkked^limeo^fitfe 
\ 7 , ' ' ' 
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unslaked lime contains 100 per cent, of lime \^hereas water-slaked lime com 
tains 75 per cent, of lime and Carbonate of lime 56 per cent of lime. To 
state this in another way, 56 parts of unslaked lime will correspond with 75 
parts of water-slaked lime or 100 parts of carbonate of lime or for practical 
purposes one part of unslaked lime corresponds with L} parts of w^ater-slaked 
lime or 2 parts of carbonate of lime. If it is desired to substitute one form 
of lime for another then an alteration in the quantity employed must be made 
according to the above ratios. 

In view of the above statement it at once becomes obvious that the diffe¬ 
rent forms of lime possess a different monetary value depending upon the 
quantity of actual lime present, for instance, if unslaked lime is valued at Rs. 2 
per maund, then 10/ lbs. of water-slaked lime containing 75 per cent lime 
should cost Rs. 2, since this will contain the same amount of actual lime as 
one maund of unslaked lime. One maund of water-slaked lime will cost 
therefore Re. 1-8-0. 

Since crushed limestone contains no more than 50 per cent of its weight 
of actual lime, 2 maunds will therefore be valued at Rs. 2 or one maund at 
Re. 1. The above relative quantities are calculated for pure materials-; if an 
impure limestone were to be employed, then, its relative value would be 
diminished. 


0 : 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 

Extracts from the Report of the Director to the International Labour Conference are 
pubH^ed below, taken from the March number of the Monthly Summary of the 
Internationa! Labour Organisation 

The Aggravation of the Economic Depression 

The Director’s report gives some striking figures which serye as 
examples, showing the aggravation of the economic depression during 193T. 

Un'emidoyment —Unemployment has increased all along the line during 
the year, At the end of December there were from twenty to twenty-5yo 
million totally unemployed, which, with their families, represent a total of 
some sixty to seventy million persons who are deprived of the means of exia- 
. tence arising from their own activity or of that of those on whom they are 
4ei)endent. 

i Fall in WAoksak Prkes.^\n the United States, the index fell from 139 
' on the average during the first three-qn^ers of 1929 to 135 in December of 
the same year; 112 m December, 1930; 100 in June, 1931; and 95 in 
December; thus bringing the wholesale price average considerably below 
the pre-War%uro, 

, . Tn Great Britain, the index number fell from 137, the average for the 
first three months in 1929, to 133 in December ; 109 in December, 1930; 103 
In Jwe, 1^1 ;>nid 99 in September ; the December figure for 1931, namely, 
affected by the devalorisation of the pound. In Fmnce: March, 
rj929^ 640 ^ Decein^r,. 1929, 576 ; December, 1930, 488 ; December, 1931, 
^ 494 . last-mentioned date, therefore, whble sale prices in France, re- 

16 the baais. of the pre-War g6ld fran<^, miy represented about four- 

fifths of th4'li%3,pr^i. -, , , ; :v- r :* u 
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Fall in Ihiemaiional Trade. —For a group of forty-eight countries, the 
trade value of goods exported in 1929,^ 1930 and 1931 may be estimated at 
149,600 million Swiss franos 119,400 million and 85,900 million respectively* 
There was thus a diminution of 63,700 million in 1931 as compared with 
1929, and 33,500 million as compared with 1930, 

Fall m World Production. —From 1929 to 1930 and 1931, the world pro¬ 
duction of certain commodities fell to the following extent: Coal from 1,217 
million metric tons in 1929 to 1,108 in 1930 and 971 in 1931. Iron and steel 
from 120 million metric tons in 1929, 94 in 1930 and 70 in 1931. Copper, 
1,879,000 metric tons to 1.562,000 and to 1,340,090. I^ad from 1,725,000 
tons to 1,638,OuO and 1,325,000. Petroleum from 1,484 million barrels to 
1,410 million and to 1,360 million. 

Fall in Incomes --Tn the United States of America, the national income 
fell from $89,400 million in 1929 to $70,100 million in 1930 and $60,500 
million in 1931, this last figure thus representing a fall of 13*7 per cent in 
comparison with 1930 and32*3 per cent in comparison with 1929 In Ger¬ 
many, it is estimated that the national income, which w’^as approximately 
76,000 million RM. in 1929, fluctuated between 50,000 million and 60,000 
million RM in 1931. 

Fall in Induslrial Profits. —As reflected in the fall of industrial shares 
from their pealc value in 1929 and in some cases in 1927 or 1928 to their value 
in October, 1931, industrial profits fell by : Norway, 12^6 per cent; Great 
Britain, 39T per cent: Austria, 39*3 percent; Czechoslovakia, 42*1 per cent j 
Finland, 44*6 per cent ; Hungary. 44*9 per cent ; Switzerland, 52 per cent 
Italy, 52*8 per cent ? France, 54*5 per cent; Germany, 67 per cent \ Nether¬ 
lands 69 7 per cent; Sweden, 70’7 per cent; United States, 7P8 per cent; 
Canada, 73 per cent. It is thus seen that in every field statistics point 
to the same conclusion, viz., that throughout last year there has been a con¬ 
siderable aggravation of the depression. 

Social Policy anp the Depression 

It may be asked whether this considerable aggravation of the depression 
has really led to a serious setback m the protection aSorded to workers, as is 
sometimes alleged in the attacks which have been made against the princi¬ 
ples of social protection itself. Disturbed by certain symptoms and by cer¬ 
tain measures*^ taken in the matter of social insurance or of collective 
agreements, the International Labour OflSce requested its National Correspon¬ 
dents to examine for their respective countries whether the principles of 
labour legislation had been substantially affected. It appears, from their ana¬ 
lysis that in most cases it cannot be said that there has been any retrogression. 
There certainly has been a tendency to cut down costs, and in some cases a 
check has been put temporarily on the carrying out of naw projects; InsociaT 
insurance, in particular, the depression has had serious repercussions on the,' 
daily operations of the insurance institutions. On the whole, however, the, 
pillars of labour legislation have not been shaken. 

So far as wageE are concerned, the statistics at present available show*^ 
(with only one exception) a rise in real wages over the period , of the depres-^ 
sion; This exception, real weekly earnings in the United States of America, 
calls for special mention inasmuch as it illustrates the highly itpport^ difife- 
rence. between wage rates or earnings pV, hour hnd'actual eamingswer^^- 
longer period pf time. “The real hourly eaimings show a marked upward trend 
(llOinTSS#, I33ini930, 120 in December, 1931), but real weekly earnings 
show ^ even m6re.mark€& decline (109 in 1929,103 in 1920, 94 in December 
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1931). The influence hereof short time and similar factors tending to reduce 
actual earnings per week is evident, and it may be inferred with reasonable 
certainty that other countries would show a similar tendency towards the 
decline in real weekly earnings, were such statistical data available. 

On the whole, however, the same impression is produced by a review of 
the trend of real wages as by the rapid survey previously given of the trend 
of social legislation in different countries during the depression. It would 
appear that, at any rate for workers who are in employment, the level of 
working and living conditions has not been profoundly affected. Later, when 
the unemployed return to their work, they will find comparatively little 
change or diminution in those equitable and humane conditions which have 
already been gradually established in accordance with the principles of the 
Treaty-of Peace. 


-: 0 :- 

EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 

Mr. F. E. James addressed a well-attended meeting at the Anamallai 
Club on Wednesday 25th May. 42 members were present, 

Mr. James recapitulated the outstanding events during and since the 
second Round Table Conference pointing out the general trend of affairs and 
the needs of the moment, the general situation in the provinces and 
informed Indian opinion on the progress of the reforms and their probable 
results. 

A fair number of questions, some written and some verbal, were put and 
Mr. James did his best to allay the fears, point the moral, and generally 
assuage the thirst for information that was present and was most interesting 
and informative in his replies, 

A very hearty vote of thanks closed the meeting. 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

* ' Memorandum No. 33 111/32-10, dated 2nd June 1932 

' Snbjed.-^Coiiee bemis—import {rom British India—CertiHcaie o{ origin 

'.With reference to paragraph 12 of the Government of India order 
published with their notification No. 580-240, dated 22nd June 1922, it has 
now been decided ih.consultation with the Collector of Customs, Madras, that * 
certificates of origin are unnecessary in respect of Indian coffee taken from 
one port to another in , British India. It follows that Notification No. 33 
III/32'75a dated 12th February 1932, appointing certain Port officers as 
authorities for issue of certificates is not required. 

f The following notification will be published in the Fort SU George 
Gazette// ^ 

/ . Notification ^ , 

“ Notification No. 46, dated 12th February 1932, published at page 378 of 
the Gaateiie (Part I), dated 16lh Februai^ 1932, is cancelled, 

: ^h.;Slater,.' 

, i :. ' ^ y Seerefary. tb 
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BIRTHDAY HONOURS 

Oiir cong:ratulations, and those of the Planting: Commtinity, will be 
conveyed to Mr. S. L. Mathias, K.S.G., the well-known Mysore planter, who 
has received the distinction of ‘ Diwan Bahadur* conferred upon him by His 
Majesty the King Emperor in the recent Birthday Honours. 


DISTRICT NOTES 

VVYNAAD 

Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of the Wynaad Planters’ Association (incorporated), 
held at Meppadi Club on Wednesday, 25th May 1932, at 2«30 P.M. 

Present : 

Mes_srs. R. N. W. Jodrell {Chaimaii), A. R. H. Angus, G. Bayzand.- 
R, Fowke, J, A. Gwynne, R. W. M. Hay, T. E. Howe, J. J. Hewlett, J, G. 
Mitchell, P. A. Naylor, T. Ryan and L W. Finlayson {Hofi, Secretary), , - - 

The Hon. Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

, , 1. The minutes, of the last two meetings were taken as read and con- 
nrmed. ., - _ ' 

2, Report of the Delegate to the U.P.A.SJ, General Committee Meeting, 
22-3-32. —Mr. Jodrell addressed the meeting and said as the proceedings oi 
the General Committee had already been published in the Planters^ Chronicle 
dated 9th April, he did not propose to report in detail. He described his efforts 
to further the views of this Association particularly with regard to the 
Budget which however were unsuccessful. 

He referred to the proposed valuation of the perquisite of free House 
Rent of Subordinate Staff for Income-Tax purposes, viz., Rs. 4 per mensem 
in the case of those drawing less than Rs. 200 monthly, and Rs. 6 for those 
drawing Rs, 200 and over monthly wdiich had been submitted to the authori¬ 
ties for their approval. In the meantime these rates should be adopted in 
making any returns. Mr. Jodrell then answered several questions put by 
members after which Mr. Naylor proposed a vote of thanks to him for the 
able way in which he had represented the Association, which, seconded by 
Mr. Gwynne, was heartily accorded. 

: The 'meeting then sanctioned the delegate’s expenses amounting to 
Rs. 55. ^ - 

^ . 3. Correspondefice,r-Tht Hon. Secretary brought up the following 
matters which w^ere pending from the previous meeting:— 

(1).District Contract Rates^ and Terms of Employme^ii of Labmr. 
—Copies of these had been circulated to all members. .The Chairman em¬ 
phasised that the list of rates drawn up by the Committee were intended 
purely as'a ^ide,To- members, it being difficult to lay down a law on the 
subject, dr to enforceit. He suggested that members used the lists in this 
manner* ML Naylor said fe considered the Committee, in drawing up the 
list,of rates, had done^a very useful job of work. , < 

(2y U, P, AfSl L Labour Rnk Read the West Coast Planters’ 
Association’s letter of 8tii May, 1932, and noted the,present position.^ . 

(3) Workmen^s Compensation Act Ammdmg 5///.—Read the^ Commit¬ 
tee’s views on the toft received which were approved by the meeting. 

(4) Quintjumnial Resurvey ,—The Hon. Secretary said that although 
no official intimation had t^en receivedi it was understood that the Board of 
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Revenue were temporarily abandoning the proposed survey and calling for 
declarations of acreage from owners. 

(5) Disirici Board Profession Tax. —Noted that the full correspondence 
with Mr. F. E. James on this subject was being circulated to all estates. 

(6) /. T. C. C. Operaiiom .—Read Ananiallai Planters^ Association's 
letter of 9th May, 1932. The Hon. Secretary said he had recei^^ed a copy of a 
‘ Report on Tea Cess Operations in India ' by Mr. J. A. Milligan and said 
any members wishing to read same could do so on application but pointed 
out that the contents were strictly confidential. 

(7) .S*. /. P. B. The Hon: Secretary said he had received 25 
Bankers order forms for the convenience of members who wish to subscribe 
in this manner. These were placed on the table. 

(8) Bus fares .—A list of rates issued by the Calicut-Wynaad United 
Motor Service dated 21-5-32 had been received and was noted, 

4. Ammal Repoi t and Accounts .—The Chairman addressed the meeting 
on the events of the past year. He said that they had all heard Mr. James’ 
review of political events at the last meeting and it was unnecessary for him 
to comment further on this subjl^ct. Referring to the continueddepression in 
the tea industry he said that the reduction of costs, improving th^ quality‘of 
teas produced, and expanding markets wherever possible, must 1 result" in 
better prices. 

In conclusion he thanked the Committee and the Hon. Secretary for the 
help they had afforded him during his tenure of office. He then tendered his 
cesignation as Chairman. ^ • 

.The Hon. Secretary submitted his report as follows :— 

(tBNTLEMEN, 

t have the honour to submit my report for 1931-1932. 

(1) the last Annual Meeting there have been 6 Gene--* 

ral Meetings and 9 Committee Meetings. 

' ^i^)^Memhmhip .—The acreage which Agents and Proprietors havC' 
notified me will Subscribe to the Association during 1932-3,3 is as foilowsir- 
’ " tea ... 9,767 Acres. 

Coffee ... 170 „ 

Pepper ... 74 „ ' . 

the total being 10,011 comprising 18 estates,' 

This is 1,297 acres less than last year’s acreage and is chiefly due to the 
resignation of the Panora Tea and Produce Co., ttd. estates and also of 
Rasselas Estate. : ' ^ ^ 

The total number of individual members at 1st April was, 37 including, 
I personal member. ' ^ ' ~ 

(3) Crops.— Hhei season on the whole has been a favourable 

one for oht Main'product-:^^ the mOnsdon being noting rain welf 'dis* 

ttfeuted. Th0Tea"ero& frdM all shbs^^ amounted to ^,69S,lt)81b^, 

ora takdii bh'the acreage^ m bearing and'shows ^ 

ah1tetfle^^'of^l5'S,832 Ibs. 'byer the previous year, tJntortunateiyT,prices:, 
haye beeSi extremely !poor, the South fndian average being only 9'*92V,at the*, 
end of March 1932 as against Is. 0, lOd at the cOffespon^ibg date last year 
Feyr Of :tuembers cto show a profit at such a price, and il is tp bg hoped-, 
that the receM^ preference given to Empire teas in tbe British Budgi^t will 
materially helb to’top^dvb m^^^ , . . 

Coffee:^T}x€ sfeasbn has bben a 
less ^~ ' 


n<^al one and j^ces^r 
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^Labour .—Throughout the year the supply'of labour has been sufSdent 
for the requirements of most estates. Owing to the closing down of many- 
rubber estates in the low country a good deal of surplus labour became 
available some of which found employment in this district. - 

Your Committee drew up lists of contract rates and terms of employment, 
of labour giving rates which they recommended as a guide to members. 
These have been circulated and will again come up for discussitm. 

The question of amending U.P.A.S.f. Labour Rule 14 so as to exclude 
the Malabar areas from the definition of a planting district, has not yet been 
settled owing to difficulties in the way of arranging a meeting of the dele¬ 
gates appointed by both the VV. C.P.A. and this Association and negotiations 
were finally interrupted by the lamented death of Mr. Fitchett of Kerala. 
The matter is still under correspondence and it is hoped will soon be settled 
satisfactorily to all parties. 

Health .—The health of the district has been fairly good during the year, 
no severe epidemics having appeared although there were a fevy cases of small 
pox on several estates during the recent hot weather. 

Roads .—The Chundale-Choladi section of the main Calicut-Ooty road 
was maintained in excellent order throughout the year. Unfortunately, the 
culverts were not lengthened when the road was widened and they are at 
present a source of danger to motor traffic. We have already addressed the 
Executive Engineer on the subject and trust the matter will be attended to 
before long. 

The condition of the Chundale-Kalpetta-Panamaram road has been 
extremely bad during the year and the Association has strongly supported 
Mr. Farmer in his efforts to get something done. 

'Jhe other roads in the district w^'ere kept in moderate repair but it is 
understood, that owing to financial stringency the District Board are reducing 
the allotment for 1932-33 by 10 per cent. 

Accounts .—The accounts for the year duly audited have been placed 
before you and a copy sent to all estate members. 

In conclusion 1 wish to thank all those who have helped me to carry out 
my duties as Honorary Secretary, and I am particularly grateful to our Chair¬ 
man Mr. Jodrell and the members of the Committee, and I now-place my 
resignation in your hands.’ 

The Chairman then asked if any members had any questions to ask 
regarding the accounts which were before the meeting. 

Mr. Naylor proposed and Mr. Howe seconded— 

* That the sum of Rs. 500 be taken from Current Account and added to 
the amount on Fixed Deposit/ 

Carried. 

The Hon. Secretary was instructed to find out the rate of interest on 
both 6 months’and 12 months’ deposits and to renew the existing deposit 
receipt with the addition before mentioned at whichever rate was more 
advantageous. 

The Accounts duly audited were then adopted by the meeting. ! 

5. Election of Oidee-Bearers (or 19$2-*33 ,—The Chairman, vacated the 
Chair which was taken by Mr^ Howe. - * " , "' 

A ballot was taken when it wasTound that the following were elected*— 
Chairman ... Mr, Tl* N. ,W. Jodrell. 

Secretary Mr. L WV Finlaysop. 

{ -M-r. G/Bayzand» - ’ “ 

Mr. F. Farmer* , / ^ 

Mn .Gwynne< . - ^ - 
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W.P.A, ^ Labour Committee. —The above, including: the Chairman and 
Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. Bayzand, seconded by Mr. Angus, then proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and Hon. Secretary for the work they had done during the past 
year, v.hkh was accorded. 

6. Election of At^diiors for 1932-33. —Mr. Naylor proposed and Mr. 
Bayzand seconded, that Messrs. N. C. Rajagopal & Co. be elected Auditors 
for 1932-.33. 

Carried. 

7. After some discussion, Mr. Gwynne proposed 
and Mr. Howe seconded— 

* That the Budget as laid before the meeting be adopted.* . 

Carried. 

8. District Labour Rales. —Mr. Bayzand proposed an amendment to 
Rule 6 of the Wynaad Pl^^nters’Association Labour Rules but after discus¬ 
sion it was decided to refer the matter to the Committee for consideration. 

9. Other Competent Business *.— . * , 

(1) U.P.A.S.L Labour Rules. —Mr, Naylor brought up the question oi 
the acceptance of these rules by this Association and the Hon. Secretary 
promised to obtain the information required. 

(2) Meppadi Sanitaiion.—'yit. Howe asked for information regarding 
the allocation of the amounts subscribed, which information was given by. 
the Chairman. 

(3) Roads, —Mr. Naylor brought up the matter of the bridges on the 
Vayittiri-Achoor Road and the Vallaramalla Road and stated the action he 
had already taken in writing District Board members and interviewing the 
District Board Engineer regarding bridge materials. 

He asked for the support of the Association in furtherance of this 
object and it was agreed that the Hon* Secretary take the matter up with 
Mr. Naylor and render what help was possible. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting then terminated. 

L W. FINLAYSON, R. N. W. JODRELL, 

Hon, Secretary. Chairman. 


SOUTH TRAVANCORE 

Minutes of the Auflual flsaeral Meetlaa of the South Travancore Planters* 
Association held at the Kaltharitty Valley Club on Saturday 
': May 28,1932, at 3-30 ^ ^ 

* Present: 

! Messrs. X R. N* Pryde (Chairman), A. H. L. White,. W* Gfflespie, 
Secretary), andbyFroscy Messrs. L A. Lampard, 

, 

" V ' , ' ^ , Hon^ Members * " . / " 

Messrs, J. A. Stevenson, R. M,,Dawsoji,.R* A. Mokay,.M;SnCalderwood, 
The Hon. Secretary re^^ the Notice caflin^ the Meeting, 

The Chairman, in evening refolded . to the death of Mr. 

R, Branson who had for si? urns, years 1:^en a member of this Association, 
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and had been on Florence Estate for 20 years. The Meeting showed their 
respect in the usual way, and the Hon. Secretary Was instructed lb convey 
the deep sympathy of the Members to Mrs. and Miss Branson in their great 
loss. 

1. The Minutes of the Extraordinary General Meeting held on the 
} 2th March, 1932, were read by the Hon. Secretary, including 2 items * in 
Committee.' . dhese were confirmed. 

2. flection of New Members —The names of Mr. R. A. Mckay and Mr. 
M, S. Calderwood were put forward for election. A ballot was taken, and 
they were duly elected members. 

3. Articles of Association .—Explaining tlie reason for this item being on 
the Agenda, the Chairman said that it had been the Committee’s intention to 
recommend an alteration in the number of members constituting a quorum. 
There was difficulty in obtaining the number necessary for a General meeting, 
partly,owing to the deplorable fact that so many men had had to leave (the 
present number of Superintendents and Assistants is approximately ^rd of 
normal). There was also another I'eason and it was that there were now 
more dealings directly between Proprietors and the Parent Association and 
it was sometimes felt that Superintendents might unwittingly voice an 
opinion at variance with that of their employers and there was a tendency for 
interest in the Association to wane. The Committee had reviewed these 
matters and the anticipated difficulty of obtaining office-bearers for the’ year 
1932-33 buf were reluctant to suggest closing down the Association after 
some 23 years. To alter the Articles of Association involved legal action 
and some expenditure and it was therefore the considered opinion of the 
Committee that the incoming Committee should carry on quietly the 
necessary affairs of the Association and that no General Meeting be held 
until the ordiriaxy meeting twelve months hence, except in case of urgent 
necessity, and that the Articles be left unaltered, 

Mr. Gillespie asked that Agents of subscribing estates be notified of the 
above, to which the Meeting agreed, and the Honorary Secrecary was 
instructed accordingly. 

The Committee’s proposals w’^ere agreed to and it was pointed out to the 
Meeting that increased correspondence would be involved and that the 
incoming Honorary Secretary would be working his Estate on a reduced 
staff in ’ common with others and that he should therefore be allowed a full- 
tipie clerk and this should be provided in the Budget, 

Whtfe on ,the subject of Articles of Association the Chairman said it 
-might not be out of place to record that it was reported in the iVlinutes of 
the Budget meeting held at Coimbatore that the majority of the Gener^ 
Committee was of opinion that no reorgmisation of the U.P.A.SJ. was 
necessary. This Association* had not sent their own delegate but w^'ere,not 
mtirely* in agreement and some proposals had been drawn up by our 
ex>Ghairnmn which were worthy pf epnsiderati^ / , 

^ .^1?hey. w^e as follows^ j . :' / - , ” c . >: 

^ His prdposalTs that only the ExecuBve Committee of the tJ.P;A\SX 

need be altered and that these consist pi ~ .. / - 

^ ' ' (1) Aj^pointed representatives of Companies and/or Proprietors whose 

planted acreage subscribing to the U, P, S L exceeds—^acres, 

(2) Those Corripanies and/or proprietors with less tHan-^^^ 
appoint, either frqxn among themselves orby proxy, a represent^ive for every 
/This -would get over, the difficulty of coffee, whb^ acreage is 
inodij under private, management, and' of other small companies and pro* 
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(3) That matters affecting any particular product and not aiSfecting the 
general policy or expenditure of the U. P. A. S. I. be voted on only by the 
number of votes held by a representative in that product. 

(4) That the Executive Committee have the final power to pass or veto 
any resolution passed at the Annual General Meeting. 

In his opinion the above would meet the criticism that companies do not 
occupy a position in the organisation commensurate with their importance 
and interests and gives representations to the small companies too. 

4* Sn Miilam Popular Assembly .—The Honorary becretary read the 
follovying report of Mr. E. C. Sherman:— 

‘Chairman and Gentlemen,—You will have already read in the 
Planters' Chronicle of 26th March 1932 a full report of what was discussed 
at the T. C.P.A. so I need not go over all this again, except to dwell on 
a few points. 

' Tea Export Duly .—The Honorary Secretary in his report saw nb 
likelihood of this duty being removed at present but the subject was one 
that was coming up at the Sri Mulam to be placed before the new Dewan by 
the Central Travancore Planters’ Association delegate. 

Latier at the Sri Mulam when this subject did come up, the Dewan said 
he was willing to see a deputation ot planters over the matter at a iker 
date at Peermade and High Range. The Peermade planters saw the Dewan 
on .the 4th May and they discussed this matter and were promised the 
matterwould be looked into-after the Dewan had seen the High Range 
planters. 

Adnlteraied Tea and selling rubbish teas .—This subject was discussed ^ 
before the meeting and approved of, and later brought up at the Sri Mulam'' 
by me. I pointed out to the Dewan a food adulteration Act had been passed, 
but we wanted it to be in force all over Travancore. The Dewan gave me a 
sympathetic hearing and was quite ready to hear any suggestion to enforce 
the Act. 

- AMiiion oi Tolls .—This subject was discussed fully at the meetings 
and the opinion of all present was that in the interest of the community this 
subject should not be brought up now as Madras had found the abolition of 
tolls meant very heavy motor taxation being imposed in place of tolls. 

• Mr. Cotton from the Annamalais gave the Meeting their experiences of 
*haw unfairly the Act was working in their interest, and after much discussion 
and consideration of •'the matter from all sides,, the Chairman and all 
delegates came to the decision that it would he better to drop the subject., 

Before the abolition of tolls in Madras everyone considered that this Act 
would be an ‘ unmixed blessing, but having learnt by their experience that 
this was not'SO, the delegates felt it would be foolisb to continue to urge a 
‘proceeding which would be against their own interests. “ ■ ; ' ; 

It must-^-be remembered, that the delegate at last year’s Sri Mulam 
definitely asked Government for the -abolition of‘ tolls at an early date md 
. ^though i was„not intending to ask for this at this Sri Mulam, the,delegates 
feK thk‘Under'the eircumstahces it-’would be undesirable to/draw the 
attention bf.Gove^mmeut to pur previous' stiibject. ' ‘ ’ 

^ This being-the case, there-was nothing-for me to do hut to refer tlie 
matter hack to* you; which, as you know, I didj and I asked yott to wire me 
4£ thierAssdciaticm stilltiesired me to'barry Pmthe subject^ .'. - • 

/ - ''The speeches at the Sri'Mulam went much faster than was expected so 
;that-yourTettPt by messenger did not reach me' in time ^nd I had-already 
withdrawn tiaesiitdbct”, not howeven, before oohsulting again all the delegates. 
present, who were still uimmmpus that this was the best course to adopt.’- , ^ 
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The Chairman pointed out that there appeared to have been a complete 
misunderstanding at the Meeting o£ the Travancore Combined Planters' 
Association meeting regarding the object of our representation re Tolls, 
We had wished to draw the attention of the Government to the hardship 
that had followed the abolition of Tolls in British India, and consequently 
were not now in favour of abolition. At the above meeting it was apparently 
considered that we wished to have tolls abolished, and our delegate was 
advised not to bring the subject forward. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. E. C. Sherman for representing this Association 
was passed. 

5. U.P,AS,L General Committee Meeting. Hon. Secretary gave 
a short account of the delegate's report on the Budget Meeting. 

A full report of the meeting had -been published in the Planters', 
Chronicle^ and it was to be noted that it had been unanimously agreed no 
re-organization of the U.P.A.S.I. was necessary. This was incorrect as our 
views that re-organisation was essential, weie quite definite. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Walmesley for representing the Association, wa? 
passed. 

6. Accounts .—The Hon. Secretary read the Auditor’s report, and gave 
some figures showing that expenditure had been reduced on practically every 
item. 

The Chairman then proposed that the Accounts be passed. 

Carried. 

7. Budget .—The Hon. Secretary explained several items and stated 
that expenditure had been reduced as much as possible in every item. It 
was agreed that in all probability delegates to the Upasi meetings at 
Bangalore and Coimbatore would not be sent, and that therefore only half 
the budgeted subscription be called up at once. If it was later decided to 
send delegates, the remaining subscription could be called up later. 

The Chairman proposed that the Budget be adopted, subject to the 
above. 

Carried. 

8. Committee's Report .—The Hon. Secretary read the following 
report:— 

Committee's Report for the year 1931^^2. 

Membership .—At 31st March membership stood as follows :— 

Estates 25, Personal 25, and Honorary 12. Personal has decreased by 3 
and honorary by 16. 

Resignations have been received from 6 estates, and from 8 personal 
members. 

Subscribing Acreage .—Acreage under Tea was 7,931, and under Rubber 
1,419 a decrease of 22 under tea and increase of 230 under rubber. The total 
acreage being 22,128. 

* U.P.A.S.I. Labour Department .—622 acres subscribed to the U.P.A.S.I. 
labour department for the first 2 quarters only against 1,521 for the previous 
year. No estates subscribed after this. 

Committee .—The following Office-bearers and Committee were elected at 
the Annual General Meeting, 

C}tairman.—Ux. H. R. C. Parker. > 

Bon. Secretary. P. D. Lodge. • ^ 
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Committee Members. —Messrs. J. R. N. Pryde, E. T. C. Farr and 
L. C. Cockaday. Mr. H. R. C. Parker went on leave in January, and 
Mr. Pryde took his place as Chairman. 

Messrs. Farr and Cockaday resigned from the Committee, and Messrs. 
T. W. U. Park and W. Gillespie were co-opted. 

Meetings. —One Annual General Meeting, and three Extraordinary 
General Meetings were held during the year, average attendance being 10, 
the same as for the previous year. These figures however include atten¬ 
dance by proxy, actual average attendance being 7 only. 

The Association was represented at the Budget Meeting held in April 
1931 at Coonoor by Mr. A. P. D. Lodge, and at the Budget Meeting held at 
Coimbatore in March 1932 by Mr. Walmesley, from the West Coast Planters’ 
Association, who agreed to represent us. 

At the U.P.A.S.I. General Meeting held at Bangalore Mr. Walmesley 
also represented us. 

Mr. E. C. Sherman represented the Association at the Sri Mulam 
Popular Assembly, held in March, and also on the Travancore Combined 
Planters’ Association. 

Crop Returns. —These returns for both tea and rubber were collected by 
the Honorary Secretary. 

U.P.A.S.I. Subscription. —These were also collected by the Honorary 
Secretary except for the 3 estates of the Rani Travancore Rubber Co., Ltd. 
whose Agents pay direct. 

Accounts. —The Accounts for the year 1931-32 were again audited by 
Mr. P. Parasurama Iyer. Copies of the Balance Sheet were circulated to all 
members. Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield Limited continued to act as our 
Bankers. 

Rubber Advisory Committee. —Mr. H. R. C. Parker acted as our represen¬ 
tative until his departure on leave when Mr. Gillespie took his place. 

S. /. Plmiers' Bemvolent Fmid, —Subscriptions collected during the 
year amounted to Rs. 495 against 615 in the previous year. 

General. —Our thanks are due to the Committee of the Quilon and 
Kalthuritty Valley Clubs for permitting us to hold our meetings in their 
Clubs. 

The Chairman, members of the Committee and the Honorary Secretary 
now tender their resignation. 

The Chairman stated that we had come to the end of an unhappy and 
difficult year, and we could only hope for a quick recovery from the present 
dejplorable conditions of the Planting industry. It was to be noted that 
attendance at Meetings of the Association had fallen considerably, the average 
jBumbers present, excluding attendance by proxy, being 7 only. - 

Mr. A. H. L. White proposed that the report be adopted, seconded by 
_ Mr. R. A. Mckay. Carried unanimously. 

' ■ , Blediott oi Office-Bearers.. —The following members were elected:— 

‘i; . Gin^ 

Mon: Secf'eiary .—Mr. A. P. D, Ledge. - r 

Messrs, J. R. N. Pryde, T, W. U. Park, R. A. Mckay. 

R. A. C. Representative, —Mr. A. P. D. Lodge, - 

U, Pi A. 5; /. General Commiitee.-^M^s,sts, W. Gillespie and A.~P, D, 
Lodge.’-,, . ' ' - , " ' 
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10. Election oi Attdiior, —Mr. P. Parasnrama Iyer was re-elected on the 
same terms as for the previous year. 

11. Correspondence. —The Hon. Secretary read a report from Mr. L. A* 
Lampard regarding the deputation to the Dewan asking for the Export Tax 
on Tea to be abolished, and also to covering letter, dated 13th May 1931 from 
the Hon. Secretary, Travancore Combined P. A. 

A. P. D. LODGE, 

Hon. Secretary 


NELLIAMPATHIES 

Proceedings of the Nelliampathy Planters’ Association Quarterly Meeting . 
held at Seetaguody on Tuesday the 7th June 1932, at 11 a.ni. 

Present. —E. G. Cameron, Esq. {Chairmmi), A. Hall, Esq., the Managers, 
Ootacoolly, Palagapandy, Anainiaad, Sheerneilly and Karapara Estates, 
P. W. Davis, Esq. {Hony. Secretary). 

The Notices calling the Meeting were read. 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on Friday the'20th 
February were taken as read and confirmed. 

Accounts .—The Audited Accounts were tabled and discussed* Proposed 
from the Chair ‘ I propose that the Accounts for 1932 as passed by the 
Auditor and tabled today be adopted’. Seconded by A. Hall, Esq., and 
carried. 

Roads. — {a) Report by Ghat and Distiict Road Committee.—This 
Committee’s Repoit dated 2nd June was perused and carefully considered by 
the Meeting, all those present being au fait with the conditions reviewed. 

The Meeting entirely agreed with the Report. The Secretary was 
instructed after considerable discussion to write to the Secretary to the Dewan 
confirming the Association’s wire dated 7th and to indicate the urgency of 
the matter from all aspects. With reference to the Report the Secretary was 
instructed to wTite a D. O. to the Chief Engineer, Cochin State, enclosing 
privately a copy of the Report and trusting that it would be possible^ for ,the 
Association to avoid taking any action in this regrettable affair. 

{b) Contracts on Ghat and District Roads.—Proposed by Mr, A. Hall: 

* This Association considers that it is impossible for any contractor to do 
satisfactory work on the NelHampathy Ghat Road at 37 per cent, below the 
estimated rates. . , , 7 

* It suggests that tenders at reasonable rates by Planters in the District 
should be 'favourably considered, they being the people vitally inteM$tqdri|i 
^ a well-kept Ghat Road,’ , , v - . . 

Seconded by the Manager, Palagapandy, and carried, ,. , . 

iDuring the discussion on this motioii it was pointed out that if low 
tenders as 37 per cent, below estimate can be accepted by Govermnehtr^s 
reasona'ble,Tfecn IJiere must be something radically wrong with the P. W. D. 
estimates. The Association did not consider that this was the ca$o, 
particularly in maintenance works, if the work was done properly, 

, The Secretary was instru'cted to forward a copy of the R'esolut}bii-an(^ a 
, stonrnary of the discussion to the Chief Engineer and to the Secretary, to the 


J. R. N. PRYDE, 

Chairmait . 
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Cochhi State Road Board, —The Member reported that the question of a 
grant to the Nadghani-Polyampara Road had been referred to the Chief 
JEngineer for favour of report and would be considered again by the Board 
at its next Meeting. 

U,P,AS.L General Conwiittee, — Proposed by Mr. Davis, seconded by 
Mr. Hall: ‘ This Association records its appreciation of Mr. E. A. Francis’ 
kindness in representing the Association at the Meeting held on March 
22, 1932 Carried, 

U,P,AS.L Annual General Meetmg,-—\^ Proposals from this Associa¬ 
tion.—The Secretary was instructed to forward two proposals from this 
Association. 

2. Delegate.—Mr. E. G. Cameron was requested by the Meeting to 
represent the Association. If he should be unable to attend, Mr. P. W. Davis 
would endeavour to take his place if circumstances permitted. 

3. Delegate’s T. A.—The Secretary was instructed to pay the Delegate 
Rs. 275 T. A, If any official entertaining was done, a further Rs. 50 was 
sanctioned for additional expenditure thereon. 

4. Delegate’s Instructions.—These were left for the Committee. 
Correspondence, —was Tabled. 

The Meeting then closed with a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cameron for the use of their Bungalow. 

Olavakkot, ) 

Ju7ie 9, -1932, ) 

(Sd.) P. WELLINGER-DAVIS, 

Hon, Secretary, 


: o 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Tea Producer’s Point of View 

The Editor^ ‘ The Planters^ Ckronicte,' 

Dear Sir, 

Kindly publish or comment on the letter ‘ Tea Producer’s Point of View ’ 
in-the cutting enclosed. 

There is no doubt of one thing and that is that Empii^e Tea Producers 
"are the biggest * mugs * ever. By a little combination amongst themselves 
to regulate production they can dictate their own terms to the financial 
:* bosses ’ at present controlling Mincing Lane, and give them a good dose of 
iiheir own medicine. 

There is only one possible blessing about the failure of the duty to 
■ improve the tea market and that is it may make both London and Calcutta 
get a.n^aye.on with a sensible scheme for increasing sale of tea in India by 
^^ay) 'S& per cent. ^ ^ 

.C , „ . . " ^ ^ ' Yours faithfully f 

^ ^ ^ T. E. A. . ; 

. Producer's Point ol the Times oi Ceylcm^ dated 6-6-32). 

ferdiMcult-to find a satisfactory explanation to justify the further 
drop in prices which has occurred since the imposition of the tea duty with 


(Sd.) E. G. CAMERON, 

Chairman, 
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twopence preference. One plausible explanation offered is that the .levy of 
duty on wholesale stocks amounh'ng to ;^2.000,000 has financially affected 
buyers* purchasing capacitv. This however appears to the producer as 
extremely hollow, considering that buyers have maintained retail prices at 
practically the same level as existed when the Duty was taken off in 1928 
despite the fact that .wholesale prices have dropped by SO per cent, to 100 
per cent, Cananyone believe that a trade which has flourished so .exceed¬ 
ingly well throughout the world depression at the expense ^of ^the producer 
could really have suffered from financial embarrassment to the extent of 
affecting their purchasing capacity ? Is it not much more likely that buyers 
are ‘ passing on * the ;^2,000,000 duty to the producer, by depressing, the 
price level of fresh purchases—a manoeuvre which is capable of easy mani-' 
pulation considering that stocks held in London are said to amount.to.six 
months* consumption ? ^ 

Further, it gives one furiously to think as to the fate of the twopence, 
preference from which the producer hoped so much. When the teas now 
being purchased at lower price levels are retailed to the consumer it must be 
obvious that the buyers will pocket any benefit that might by then accrue 
from preference. It is becoming apparent that the British producer is 
going to share the fate of old Mother Hubbard's dog—when he gets there 
the cupboard will be bare and he and the dog will get none ! This twopence 
preference was, after all, only a bone thrown to the. producer to satisfy 
Conservative clamour, and it was only a very small bone in order to 
* humour ’ Labour prejudices. The effect of this totally inadequate prefer¬ 
ence will only be to equalise the cheaper cost of production of our Dutch 
rivals with the higher cost of British teas, and it is a very moot, question .if 
buyers and blenders will cease to purchase the 70 millions o£- Dutch teas if 
by so doing they can cheapen their purchase of tea for blending, as it is 
obvious that if they refrain from doing so they will exclude 70 millions of 
Dutch teas from the Home market which will result in putting up the price, 
of British teas and so increasing the purchase price of their blends. Preference 
to be effective as a deterrent of blending Dutch with British teas must 
necessarily be raised to such a level that its purchase price would be sub¬ 
stantially higher than that of the British product - and that would be in the 
region of fourpence. The present level of twopence is quite inadequate even 
if the factors referred to, do not operate, as Dutch teas would again come 
into competition with British as soon as British tea prices advanced by the 
equivalent of the duty, viz., twopence. . ^ 

The popular cry of * Buy British ’ will not affect Dutch teas until some 
form of guarantee is demanded from blenders that will exclude Dutch from 
all British tea blends, and even then it is doubtful whether unscrupulous 
blenders would not take advantage of the difficulty' of analysing the 
components of blended teas, as price, not quality, is the principal concern of 
blenders. , - - 

Until either or both of the above remedies ate brought into operation it- 
will obviously be to the advantage of buyers and blenders to Buy Dutch * 
rather than increase the purchase price of their blends by -Buying British.' 
The producer and the consumer ‘ pay the piper,’ 

Dutch tea, apart from its merits of price or demerits of quality, has been 
a powerful weapon in the hands of buyers and blenders and one which they 
have fully exploited to command prices. - , . : , C 

Is it likely that they will readily sacrifice this weapon now whenihey 
have got the British producer at their mercy ? Is it not more likely that they 
will prefer to buy Dutch teas at a sacrifice rather than, allow the- British 
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producer to claim a share of their profits? Is it not astonishing that 
Dutch teas are still selling on the London market at pence? By 
continuing to play off Dutch against British tea they can continue to keep 
wholesale prices of both down at starvation level, while taking the ‘ cream off 
the milk ’ themselves and selling the ‘ skim ’ to the consumer. They must 
be fully aware that any increase in the already high level of retail prices 
would raise a ‘ howl ’ which might seriously affect consumption, and that any 
increase in: wholesale prices must therefore come out of their own bloated 
profits. - _ 

As regards local tea market conditions it is becoming increasingly 
obvious that offerings have been far in excess of orders' ever since the 
Australian demand fell away, as buyers operate to fill definite orders and not 
for stock,-the result has b?en a glut in offerings from which local buyers can, 
pick and choose and command prices on the principle of ‘ take it or leave it.’ 
The position is further weakened by the subsequent private resale of surplus 
offerings at still lower prices which in turn has the effect of depressing prices 
of : new .offerings, at the next sale. So long as these unhealthy conditions 
exist, prices both here and in London will continue.to suffer. 

Take last .week’s published Tea Sales—over 200 offerings are marked 
with an asterisk as.having been partly unsold. Out of 2,530,081 lbs. offered, 
only 1,825,803 lbs. was sold leaving a surplus of 704,276 lbs. being 28 per 
cent, of the total offered, which means that one-third of the offerings was not 
wanted and oidy served the purpose of pulling down the price of the remain¬ 
ing two-thirds which buyers required to fill orders. This 700,000 lbs. 
remains • on offer ’ in the local market, thus further depressing prices at the 
next sale, when the process is again repeated 1 Is it surprising that prices 
are down to their present low level or that the London market reacts in 
sympathy ? It stands to reason that any of this surplus tea when shipped to 
London mustljear the stigma usually attaching to rejected inferior goods, the 
locd buyers Imving taken their ‘ pick off the bunch.’ With any other product 
that is overproduced the process of dumping surplus stocks occurs at the 
principal or' final'destination’ market. To glut a market like Colombo with 
surplus offerings, of 30 per cent, over buyers’ requirenients is suicidal, 
considering that it is only an intermediate market and that its principal 
function is-to sut>ply subsidiary markets in minor countries. Any surplus 
after, supplying ttiese requirements must be shipped to London, or be pur¬ 
chased; by local buyers at favourable prices for resale in London, thus 
anticipating the London demand in co-operation with their London principals. 
In any case the seHet is cutting his owfi throat and this serves to demonstrate 
how cooveni^ttly the producers have placed themselves at the disposal of the 
ljayer& 

©he wonders how long Ceylon producers will continue to play into the 
• h^g’of, local,buy.ets by spoiling the maiket for Ceylon teas at its own door 
and thus creating a false atmosphere of overproduction and further prejudnang 
i^_BsiCe.mHo}«^and.,al4i^rtnffl:l5;ets. It is,, therefore, obviousb^ a matter of 
. '|ie<^sity Ceylon producer to. accommodate, offerings totfie- 

hb3kp<|-.fcc^^3p3^ndby-$elUng.SnnpItis <m. the Lemdon market, where it 
.MS itnhch'thore chance, of being-puretesed'for stock at better prices. .The 
l®w?ley^'top irhi^biCeylontea prices have fallen is largely due to our ‘ fouling 
■ ounown-Tueske.. 

Conditions such as these woiild , utterly raip. the market, of any other 
, ^‘Oys’ the, advantage of being a non-perishabfe product, 

isr^t quaj%;, improves; with keeping for sotao* time after .manufacture. and. 

^.djwfs&.tatalfeite n^y .d®tefiorate,. thereato, .its food;v£dpe is 
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unaffected until mouldiness; sets in, when alone it can be condemned as, unfit 
for human consumption. 

The weakness of the tea producer’s position is due to lack of Combina¬ 
tion and capital which compels him to sell his product as soon as harvested, 
by public auction to the first bidder. Thereafter it passes entirely out of bis 
control through a host of middlemen—blenders, distributors, retailere, etc., 
and considerable time must elapse before it reaches the consumer. Production 
therefore, is always several months in advance of consumption and this neces¬ 
sarily weakens the position of the producer who must go on selling at any 
price, while it strengthens that of the buyer who can buy as and when he 
likes to replenish his already ample stocks. Any increase in offerings, there¬ 
fore, over and above the buyers’ immediate requirements will affect whole¬ 
sale prices out of all proportion to the actual excess offered, as it places 
buyers in a position to command prices by temporarily curtailing purchases. 
So long as there is no combination amongst producers and offerings are in 
excess of buyers’ immediate requirements, prices will rule at or below the 
level of production costs. Sooner or later this will precipitate a crisis when 
the weaker estates will be forced to shut down. Unlike rubber, the cost of 
production of tea cannot be ‘ monkeyed ’ with or reduced below its present 
minimum. Breaking point will be reached suddenly and finally when the 
monthly coolies’ pay is not forthcoming. With tea it will mean a ‘ knock 
out * and with no possibility of a * come back ’ for some time. 

We are rapidly heading towards this catastrophe if present prices conti¬ 
nue much longer. Its effect, following after the disaster that has overtaken 
rubber, may serve a useful purpose in bringing home to Government and the 
tea trade the proverbial penalty for * killing the goose that lays the golden 
-^gs r—-for it stands to reason that the present thoroughly unsound position 
cannot be indefinitely bolstered up and that producers' sources of finance 
must soon be exhausted.—Yours, etc. 

B. A. THORNHILL. 

Denawaka Group, Pelmadulla, May 30, IP32. 

Tea Sales in India 

T/ie Editm% ‘ The Planters' Chronicle," 

Dear Sir, —^Much has been written recently about the possibilities of 
selling tea in India and the necessity of a selling campaign scheme to be 
started, but on the face of so many facts and opinions, nothing material seems 
to have transpired. From all that has been said, there can be no doubt as to 
India’s capacity for consuming a very considerably larger proportion of tea 
produced, than now, and the lack of interest appears to me to be due to any 
of the following reasons or to all; (1) the reliance placed on the activities of 
fhel.'T.C.C*, and anjrthing else being considered superfluous,. (2) want of 
un^imity of opinion and co-operation, {3) the question of expenditure, anfi 
(4) lack of conviction that the possibilitfes really exist. ^ , 

Against the first, I should say, it will be very nmeh more to the interest 
of Planters if they had an organisation of their own, and entirely under their 
control, the operations of which they may direct -according to their point of 
view and local conditions, though perhaps working in consultation witb the 
LT.C.O. ' ’ . . , ' 

Against .my second surmise, this may be due to the fact that a large 
pumber of elates are opmed or under the control of big firms who have 
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established markets for their produce, and probably schemes of their own, 
and hence not feeling: the need of anything else. 

With regard to the third, the extreme financial strain on estates now, 
due to the slump, may be an obstacle towards co-operating in such a scheme, 
but after all, it may only mean a few cents per lb added on to their working 
estimate, which cannot be reasonably grudged on a matter so important, and 
which, besides repayi ig the outlay very many times over, may prove a lasting 
benefit to the industry. Against the last which is the most probable, it may 
be well if leading Planters made a thorough tour of villages and carefully in¬ 
vestigated possibilities and conditions in every place where tea is sold or 
consumed. 'I heie are various things that should come within the enquiries, 
such as, quality of tea being used i.i villages, the difficulties and discourage¬ 
ments in the way of outlying villages etc. obtaining their requirements, the 
amount of undue profit made by the various distributing dealers, etc. 

I had occasion to inteiest myself in ascertaining possibilities, though it 
was some time back, in connection with a selling campaign scheme that 
seemed then under contemplation, and the information gathered by me, were 
not different to the various suggestions and opinions expressed in the recent 
correspondence that appeared in your Journal. In my humble opinion, the 
best way would be, for estates in each district to co-operate and have their 
own distributing Agency, set up in a central place well stocked with tea put 
up in paper packets of the smallest values possible, like the pice and 2 oz. 
packets etc. now being sold by big firms, and so popular inthe b rzaar. To cater 
for tea shops and others who can better afford it, 5 lbs. and 10 lbs quantities in 
neat cases ought to prove attractive. Facilities should be afforded to outlying 
villages, Tea Shops etc. obtaining their requirements in a convenient and 
satisfactory manner, in regard to availability, quality and price. This may 
be best airanged by a regular Motor service being run through villages from 
the Agency with well-equipped tea vans on fixed days in the week, with all 
the inducements for attracting people as suggested in the previous corre¬ 
spondence, selling tea en route, and distributing leaflets which should be 
impressive as to quality, price, where obtainable etc. As sugar forms an 
important part of the beverage, convenient-sized bags or packets may be 
carried as well in the vans, in which Sugar Companies ought to be glad to 
co-operate and to pay a commission on the sales effected, which may help to 
reduce costs There ai e various little things I am sure that will strike one, to 
advertise sales and popularise tea drinking, such as on the lines of some 
Cigarette Companies, the packet labels bearing a cash value etc. The 
popularity of the Imperial Special Cigarette is well known when the presen¬ 
tation ticket bore a cash value. Another inducement may be by lotteries 
being drawn in villages from tickets that may be enclosed in the packets, 
offering prizes of good value—such things ought to go far in advancing the 
scheme. 

In such a scheme, it will be necessary that each estate set apart a 
percentage of their crop to be sold from the Agency, in standardised! packets 
and at standardised rates. There is good business being done by petty 
dealers with dust tea put up in paper packets in quantities of 2 ozs. etc, in 
imitation of the big firms. In most cases these packets contain stuff 
resembling factory sweepings, but sell in the bazaar at as high as 10 annas 
alb., a p:ice very many estates will he glad as an average for their best 
grades* This seems convincing enough that there is no glut in the local 
market, 

Yours faithfully, 

»Gt S/ 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 


I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. | 

^ 1 

Average prices obtained for tea. 

Mark 

Pkgs. 

Price 

District 

Week 
ending 
May 26, 
1932 

January 

1 to 

May 26, 
1932 

January 

1 to 

May 26, 
1931 





s. d. 

f. d. 

s. d. 




N. India 

0 8'30 

0 10-22 

0 11-70 




S. India. 

a 0 10-26 

d 0 10-37 

c 1 1-57 




Ceylon... 

1 2 04 

1 2-45 

1 4-67 




Java 

0 6-35 

0 7-68 

0 8-03 




Sumatra. 

0 5-54 

0 6-93 

0 8-78 

(A) TEA {Week ending 



Nyassa- 

0 6-45 

0 7-03 

0 7-75 

Thursday, May 26, 



land. 




1932). 










Total... 

ti 0 9-92 

^ 0 10-91 

{ 1 0-66 



, 

s. d. 





{a) Anamallais — 



N.B .—The number of packages on which 




the South Indian 

averages are based is 

Miikottu Mudi 

228 

1 31 

given below :— 



*Thoni Mndi 

312 

1 3i 





Thay Mudi 

174 

1 





♦Anai Mudi 

150 

1 3-1 





♦Nalla Mudi 

222 

1 2 





*Gajam Mudi 

348 

1 1 





Selaliparai 

Sirikundra 

24 

36 

1 0 

0 111 

<i 10,197 i 128,8Se c 

110,411 

KallyarB 

131 

0 io| 

d 110,257 1,607,005 / 1,711,466 


(iJ) Central Travancore, 


Fail-field 

126 ' 

1 

o~i 


Pattumalay 

108 ‘ 

1 



Granby 

79 1 

0 

11 

(B) RUBBER.- 

Glenmary 

114 ' 

0 

103 

Thengakhal 

113 

0 

lOi 

The London ‘ Spot ’ Quotation for Plantation 

(r) Kanan Devans — 

Yellapatty 

90 ' 

1 

6-5 

First Latex Crepe on Tuesday, June 14, 
1932, was Z^^d, 

Letchmi 

114 1 

1 



Nettigudi 

' 66: 

1 

6i 


Upp. Stirianalle 

102 ) 

1 

4t 


Ghokanaad 

84 i 

1 

4f 


Lockhart 

60 j 

X 

a 

London Rubber Stocks for week ending 

Chundavurrai 

66 

1 

31 

Saturday, June U, 1932, were $4,636 tons, 
a decrease of 899 tons on June 4, 1932, 

Periavurrai 

138 ‘ 

1 

21 

♦Surianalle 

90 ! 

0 

Hi 

inventory. 

{d) Nilgiris^ 

1 




Prospect 

30 1 

2 

04 


^Nonsuch Ests *— 

Ibex Lodge 

■ 106 

1 

64 

Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 

Pykaca Palls 

32 

1 1 

4 

Saturday, June 11,1932, were 59,551 tons^ 

Terramia 

30 

1 

1 

a decrease, of 568 tons on June 4, 1932, 

Woodlands 

258 


04 

inventory. 


* Where Invoices are not soI<3 or only part sold, the prices hid are taken itt 
calculating the averages. 
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II. The Madras Market 

Current on Thursday, June 16, 1932 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Httson, Tod & Co.:— 

Little changfe has taken place since our last report a fortnight ago. If anything 
there has been a slight expansion in the number of sellers, Peerroacles at 16, 
Periakaramalais at Rs. 23-i, United Nilgiris at Rs. 75, Highland Produce Rs. 7 have aU 
been on offer without attracting Buyers. In most cases however shares appear to be in 
strong hands and unless the statistical position in the Tea Industry becomes definitely 
worse we do not look for much further depreciation in the shares of the better known 
Estates, ^t-ibber shares have remained a more or less nominal market and in this 
section there is nothing fresh to report. Cable advices from London report a small 
shrinkage in stocks by about 1,000 tons in both London and Liverpool for the week 
ending June the 11th. The Reports and Balance Sheets of several Rubber Companies 
situated in Southern India have recently come to hand and in spite of the low price 
ruling for Rubber it is some gratification to note that in most cases net losses are 
considerably lower than that for the preceding year. 


in. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association.) 

TEA.—The quantity catalogued on May 31, 1932, totalled 2,342,026 lbs. Nuwara 
Eliya and Maturata. Quality was much on a par with last week but prices showed 
a further decline. High Grown. There was an irregular demand and all grades were 
lower. Leaf teas were particularly difficult of sale and prices showed a marked drop. 
Medium Grown. Coloury broken grades were in fair demand but all descriptions were 
again easier. Low Grown. The market generally was 2 to 3 cents lower but there 
was a good demand at Ibis level, Fannings and Dusts were easier. 

SoiUh Indian Teas in Auction of May 24, 1932, obtained the following prices 
Estates Total lbs. Average 

Madupatty 16,482 48 

Nettimed 6,528 42 

Sothuparai 26,964 39 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 


May 2P, 1932 to June 11, 1932 {inclusive) 

(Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and iho^e not in 
planting districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

♦Prev. 

Total from 
l-4-'32 to ll-6-’32 
(inclusive) 

* 

Stations 

First 

week 

11 

CD 

CO 

*Prev. 

Total from 
l-4-^32 to 11-6-'32 
(inclusive) 

2. Kalthuritty 

1-75 

4'36 

38*44 

44*55 

27. Yercaud 



8*30 

8*81 

3. KallarB’dge 

S-7S 

2-36 

28-04 

36-15 

28. Mango Range 

1-83 

4*b 

19-52 

26-18 

4, Koney 

0-70 

4-10 

42-81 

47-61 

29. Devala ... 

2-94 

4-11 

22-50 

29-SS 

66. .^neikolam. 

3 90 

2-46 

28*74 

35*10 


N.R. 

N R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Si 

7U0 

IPIO 

60-36 

78*56 

31. Calicut 

1-40 

5-83 

41-67 

48*90 

iq, Ealaar 

2T0 

N.R. 

40*28 

N.R. 

32. Kiittiyadi 

2-31 

523 

•13-80 

51*34 

IT. 

O’CS! 

: 0*10 

12*56 

12*75 

33. Yayitri 

1*65 


3S-34 


12. Bodi^Kanur 

**t ' 


3-50 

3-50 

34. Manantoddi 


2-66 



13, Cochin 

3-26 

2*92 

29*43 

35*61 

35. Billigiris 


0*51 

17*98 


14., Mooply 

2-43 

5*49 

23*97 

31-89 

38. Pollibetta i.. 

0*25 

1-76 

22-54 

24*55 

IS, ‘PachalmaRai 

0-69 

N.R. 

22-26 

N.R. 

39. Coovercolly... 

N.R. 

N.R 

14-38 

N R. 

16. Mudis 

0-61 

7*80 

j 38-60 

47-01 

41'; Kadamane ... 

9- 

54 

15*70 

25-24 


' 1-8Q 

. 0-67 

I 8*77 

11*34 

42. Balehonnur... 



7*84 

10-73 

2t l^ilanibur ... 

1-25 

3-55 

30*08 

34*83 

43. Merthisub^gey 


N.R. 

13*48 

N.R; 

22, NadtiValtath 

• 

2^64 

25-37 

28*20 

44. 'Kelagur 

1*50 

N.K.. 

6*74 

N.R. 

24, Copnod^jt" 

0‘61 

' 0-15 

7*42 

' 8*18 

45, Durgadbetta, 

mmsM 

4*78 

11-57 

16-55 

2$i Kofagiri 

0-071 

, 0-18 

13*66 

13*91 < 

46, Mangalore. 

P54 

8-23 

17*54 

27-31 

26v Ootaoaimund l 

-0-98] 

: ,0-30 

9-38 

10*66; 

47. Madras . ... 


0-23 

1*15 

■121 


Flrom 1-4-1932 to ^-5-1932 (lnciu8i\^} 
N,R» No Return retoeived^ 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING, BANGALORE, m2 

With reference to the usual two sporting events which are competed for 
each year at the time of the Annual General Meeting, namely the Dewar 
Golf Challenge Cup and the Russian Fleece Tournament, it has now become 
necessary to ascertain in advance what entries there will be for these events, 
fcecause owing to the short time available it will not be possible to play 
the matches on the old system. 

" ' It is therefore prd|ibsed that if sufHcieiit entries are received, the Gq}£ 
“'tournament shall conimehce bn Monday morning the’lSth August, and the 
final be held on Wednesday evening the 17th August, 

It is also proposed to hold the Fleece Tournament, for which 
Messrs. Spencer Sc Co. usually kindly .present 2 billiard. ,cbes, provided 
entries of not less than four pairs are received. In such cases where District 
; Associations oply send' one delegate, it will be permissible for hinilo ioi^,iap 
•with another from m .adjoining District Association to. form a 
Honorary .Secretaries of District Associations have been circulated buiifo 
; any other members 6f Associatiops attending Bangalore as .visitors,"wish^fco 
enter for either of both these events, the Secretary, U.P.A.SJ., will begfed 
“|i;bhave their names'as'soon as possible, so th^t the necessary arrangements 
can be made. ^ ’ V ‘ ‘ ^ 

As the U.P'.A.S.L Sports Club has been temporarily ^ suspended, 
be regrettable if these special annual meeting competitions are also .allowed 
t-*td go: the same way 6wing to lack of entriesi and k is" be hoped that all 
d^legafes and. visitors'will -make’ a speciah pSiht of enteiihg' this year 

4 . ' ' . ' ' 
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MOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

LiAwBIlity for Worn Tyres 

We are glad to note that the question of the liability of motorists for* 
accidents due to the use of defective tyres has been brought up in the House 
of Commons, and has drawn from the Minister of TranSpoit a statAnenf that 
the subject was receiving official consideration. The position in this respect 
is very vague, and it may be doubted if many motorists are even aware that 
they have any legal responsibility for the condition of their tyres. Nor have 
the minority which have had their attention drawn to the regulation dealing 
with defective tyres much reason to fear the consequences of ignoring it. 
This regulation merely lays down that tyres shall be maintained in such 
condition as to be free from any defect that might cause danger to persons in 
the vehicle or to other persons using the road : there is no attempt to explain 
what constitutes a defective tyre. As Mr. A. G. Ferret, of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company recently demonstrated in a lantern-slide lecture at Cardiff, 
it can be scientifically proved that new tyres inadequately inflated may be 
more dangerous than a tyre with a pattern worn away, a dictum which, of 
course, does not mean that smooth tyres need not be regarded as a contribu- 
tary cause of an accident on a slippery road. There is great need for more 
precise definition. Neither a policeman nor a magistrate can be expected to 
decide such technical points without some form of departmental guidance, 
and the absence of prosecutions under this heading suggests that they are 
unwilling to shoulder the responsibility. As long as the regulation is in 
force there should be some standard by which it can be applied. 


Empire Tea Hopes 

The tea trade is aw^aiting with great interest the outcome of the Ottawa 
Conference. It is hoped that, as a result of these discussions, there will be 
• an extension of the preference in favour of Empire tea. 

It is pointed out that Great Britain, Canada, and New Zealand now give 
a preference of ZL per pound on Empire tea, but trade with the important 
markets of Australia and South Africa is handicapped by the existing flat 
rate duties of per pound on all teas, Empire or foreign. 

The imposition of this duty in Australia has indeed been a direct 
handicap to the Indian and Ceylon producers and a help to the Dutch grow- 
' ers in Java; 

* * ♦ 

^ Will the Tea Duty Interfere ? 

; The British tea duty raises several problems for Dominion importers, 

‘ accoiding to the Canadian Gpcer.. Inasmuch as most of the tea reaching 
" C^ada cornes'w London, will the j^xisting Canadian sales tax have tp’be 
' did Country, or on the in-bond price? 

: The .Department of National Revenue at Ottawa has been asked to make a 
rtding as soon as possible, in order to rcilieve the uncertainty. Canada im-^ 
ported 2,50(1,000 lbs. more of tea during March of this year than in the same 
month.of 1931, and Caiiadian tea dealers are trying to forecast the probable 
efifeot of the new ffieasure on future uhpbrtations. / \ 

- , There has been increased buying since the first ol the year by the trade, 
who were expecting not only “the incmsed sales tax, but aiu increase 
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in the duty, which did not come. It is likely that impoits in the next few 
months will fall off on account of the excess imported in the period 
mentioned. 

^ * * 

Russian Tea-Plucking Machine 

The Economic Review of the Soviet Ufimi, published by Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, New York, reports that the Leningrad Institute for the 
mechanization of agriculture has invented a machine to pluck tea le^aves which 
harvests l.J hectares, or 3^ acres, in 10 hours, as against 30 days for hand 
labour. This machine will be tried out on the Georgia tea plantations this 
year. 

The Georgian tea industry recently amiounced a competition in designs 
for new equipment with a view to mechanizing the Russian tea industry. 
This equipment includes machines for draining, ditching, planting, cultivating, 
fertilizing, and harvesting. Prizes ranging from 3,000 to 20,000 roubles 
[1 rouble ~ 51^ cents, U. S.] are offered for the best designs. The contest 
closes on July 31. 


* A RUBBER TSAR/ 

This absurd title has been chosen in America for a proposed Dictator of the Rubber 
Industry. One-mao rule in modern commerce, however, cannot be created 
to order: circumstances must produce the autocrat and his 
authority must be actual, not conditional. What we 
need in this country is a strong representative 
committee to control trading conditions 
and prices. 

, It is a curious outcome of the war which was to mak6 the world * safe, 
for democracy,^ that when things, political, financial or otherwise, become 
unbearable, the remedy which comes most readily to the rhind should be a 
dictatorship. To the student of history, however, this sequel to anarchy will' 
seem quite in the natural order of events ; all periods of unbridled license 
have thrown up a despot—an Augustus, a Cromwell, a Napoleon, a Stalin, 
a Mussolini, and they have, moreover, been created by rather than imposed 
upon popular sentiment. We have shown, perhaps, least aflEection for'auto¬ 
crats of any of the nations, but we are by no means averse from shifting our 
troubles on to a single strong personality in moments of crises. Hence we 
cannot afford to laugh at the American ^ notion of a * Rubber Tsar' to bring 
order out of chaos in the rubber trade. We have nothing in this country 
coinparable to'the conditions in the tyre trade in the U.S.A. Th'ere, the 
great corporations, with one or two minor exceptions, have been losing , 
millions of dollars year after year.' How they have been able to stand the 
strain has been a ptizzle to the uninitiated in the mystery of American big 
money. Still,'that has been the situation for quite a considerable time, and it is 
getting worse’ rather than showing any prospect of improving. A vicious 
system of price-cutting has been fostered by the strain of competition for the 
support of car manufacturers, chain stores, mail order bouses, and, last of all 
to demand concessions, the fflling stations controlled by the big petroleum 
companies. It has become an undisciplined scramble for business at cost 
with the factors and agents calling the tune. The situation,has t^n further 
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complicated by tyre manufacturers themselves running: stations and under¬ 
selling the dealers upon whom they had hitherto relied* Clearly autocratic 
measures are called for to set it right I 

The trouble in such emergencies is to find the autocrat just when he is 
wanted. Napoleons and Mussolinis, although they do seem to have a way of 
appearing on the stage of history at the appointed time, are not made to order. 

It is no use saying, ‘ We must have a dictator with absolute powers to get 
us out of this mess,’ and then proceed to elect the most eligible of a list of 
possibles. The very essence of absolutism is personal domination ; the 
power to enforce obedience or crush insubordination. Lot us take the case 
in point—a Rubber Tsar, to give him his American nickname : the favourite 
for the position is Mr. George T. Bishop, who is head of an organization that 
controls the stock of four of the largest tyre and rubber companies in the 
U.S.A. He is, therefore, no doubt, a figure of very considerable consequence 
in the tyre world, but his authority beyond the companies he directs, extends 
only as long as he retains the good faith and goodwill of the other parties to 
the compact. If any of the other independent tyre makers chooses to break 
the agreement and to restart underselling there is no power to check or to 
punish if the distributing trade is willing to deal with the delinquent. This 
has been the end of the great majority of trade agreements. As far as rubber 
Tsardom is concerned, one was set up in America four years ago, but was 
never able to function effectively. 

We have dealt somewhat fully with this question of individual dictator¬ 
ship because conditions in our own rubber trade at the present time are such 
as to make the idea attractive. Moreover we have outstanding figures in the 
industry better qualified to fit the part and to command the necessary allegi¬ 
ance than have come to the front across the Atlantic. Nevertheless, as a 
people we have never favoured despots, at least consciously. The real auto¬ 
crats of our history could be numbered on one hand. We are quite ready to 
be ruled by oligarchies or factions, but an individual master has been suffered 
only on rare occasions. Something like a * Council of Ten ’ for the rubber 
trade might have a good chance of success : we believe in collective responsi¬ 
bility even when one man runs the show. Given then an agreement between 
the representative heads of an industry, would there be a fair chance of the 
rules being observed ? With the complete failure of the voluntary system 
amongst rubber producers so freshly in mind, one would be disposed to reply 
in the negative, yet there are a number of precedents to uphold the opposite 
view. The German cartels before the war, for instance, effectively controlled 
distrihution in the home-market, both as to fixing prices and to balancing 
supply and demand. All excess above normal requirements was shipped 
abroad, much to our own detriment as will be recalled. A piimary condition 
to success, of course, is absolute lo 3 ?alty between all parties to a working 
agreement, , Without that, failure is certain; one renegade will break up the 
bestlmd qovenant. Inhere must also he a pool from which the weaker brethren 
can be compensated for loss. . Otherwise the middleman is always at 
hand as the Mephistopheles of the piece. He is the virtual dictator of the 
. rubber trade in,this country as well as in America : he it is who takes the 
- ~ lion’s share of the profits and leaves the manufacturer and the retailer to divide 
the leavings. The disciplining of the factor should be made the first step in 
any pragramme for reviving the home rubber trside. Now that a certain 
measuf^f protection has been given to our home markets, the time has" 
come for giving afresh trial to those schemes for regulating prices in the 
rubber trade, that have failed’ iri the past from lack of authority to enforce 
them,—. 
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CONDITIONS IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 
European Workers and the Depression 

In March 1933 the Governor-General of the Dutch Bast Indies, with the 
approval of the Volksraad, issued two Orders relating to contracts of employ¬ 
ment regulated by the Civil Code, with a view to remedying certain undesir¬ 
able conditions arising out of the economic depression. The Orders in 
question will remain in force for one year.' 

Return [’assages for Discharged Workers 

One Order provides that any workers whose contract is regulated by the 
Civil Code, including any European worker who on or after 1st January 
1932 was in the service of an employer who engaged or recruited him out¬ 
side the Dutch East Indies, shall be entitled to a return passage for himself 
and his family at the expense of the employer if the latter terminates the 
engagement, except when he does so for urgent reasons arising out of the 
worker’s owm fault. The worker will have the same right if he terminates 
the engagement for an urgent reason arising out of the employer’s fault, or 
if the contract of engagement is cancelled by the magistrate for reasons* for 
which the worker is not responsible. Unless there are any unforeseen 
impediments, the worker may exercise the right to demand his return 
passage in the course of the three months following the termination of tho 
engagement. Any provision contrary to this Order will be null and void. 

It is provided, however, that even if in the event of a dispute between 
the employer and the worker on the question of this regulation the worker’s 
application appears to be legally justifiable, the magistrate shall not be bound 
to grant it in full. He will have the right to take into consideration all the 
circumstances of the case, including the financial position of the two pai-tie.s, 
and to grant the application only to the extent of a sum which appears to 
him equitable, or even to refuse it altogether. 

The object of this Order is partly to ensure that discharged European 
workers shall not be exposed to prolonged unemployment in a foreign 
pauntry where it would be diflScult, or even impossible, for .them to obtain 
help from their relations, and partly to relieve the labour market of the Dutch 
Bast Indies, which is at present in a congested state in consequence of the 
depression.® 

Lengthening op Period of Notice 

The other Order provides for a lengthening of the period of notice to be 
given by employers wishing to terminate a contract' of engagement. It 
provides that the period of notice may not in any instance be less than the 
period from the day of the denunciation of the contract to the last day of the 
following ■ month. It will be further lengthened by- one month fbr every 
year during which the worker has been uninterruptedly in the service of the 
employer,^ provided that the total period may not; exceed tfiree months. 
Any provision contrary to this Order will be null and void. 

The object of the regulation in question is to, prevent workers from 
being suddenly dismissed after long years of service and to allow them, in 
the difficult conditions prevailing at present, a reasonable period within which 
they may find other employment.® 

* Stii^sUadmu Neierlanisih-Indil, 1932, Nos. 9T-9S^ ’ 

® Bifiagen Hanietingen Volksra td, 193i~32, Ondeneerp 144, Siiikken 1-9, 

md., ^ttkken 1-7. . 
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NITROLIM 

[The following: is the second article reprinted from The Planters' Chronicle 
of May 23, 1914, at the request of a correspondent.] 

The use of artificial manures enables the gardener to grow heavier crops 
than may be grown with the aid of animal manure alone. This has been 
known from time immemorial. In the Roman period b.c. 55 to a.d. 410, 
the Britons used dung, wood ashes, lime, marl and chalk ; then agriculture 
flourished—Britain was the granary of the Romans and ‘ staff ’ of the Roman 
Empire. The Anglo-Saxons and Danes, 410 to 1066, relied chiefly on marls. 
In the Norman and Plantagenet periods, 1066 to 1399, agriculture used 
marls, chalk and dung, with recourse to bare fallows. The Houses of 
Lancaster and York, 1399 to 1485, reveited to pasture, wool being the most 
important item produced on the farm, and marl, chalk, and dung ware the 
chief substances applied to restore the soil fertility. Under the House of 
Tudor, 1485 to 1603, the agriculturist and horticulturist woke up. They 
used, in addition to dung and lime, salt, fish refuse, street sweepings, malt 
dust and vegetable ashes, even going so far as to employ coal dust and 
coal ashes, as well as sand. This period w^as matked by a great improve¬ 
ment in farming and gardening, a return being made to a rotation of crops. 
Clover was introduced and the cultivation of Potatoes became a part of 
husbandry. 

The House of Stuart, the Commonwealth and Restoration, 1603 to 1714, 
were chiefly notable, from the point of view of the cultivation of the land, for 
reliance on stable or farmyard manure as the way of returning to the soil the 
substances upon which all plant growth depends. Attention was also paid 
in this period to draining of land and bringing into cultivation of the Fen 
districts. Naturally, this drainage of land tended in no small degree to the 
improvements in breeds of cattle, there being nothing like sound land for 
betterment of root-crops-—turnip and inangelwurzel—were introduced into 
husbandry, and farmyard manure was supplemented by bone manures, salt, 
etc. From 1840 bones, guanos, superphosphates, nitrates of potash and soda, 
sulphates and chlorides of potash and magnesia, with sulphate of ammonia, 
have been utilised as auxiliaries to stable and farmyard manure, and a 
scientific basis for the respective uses of these manures has been established. 
The precise uses of these manures, it must be admitted, were but little 
understood by farmers or gardeners in 1840, the garden routine consisting in 
the application of dung, any amount of it from the stables, soot from the 
mansion chimneys, wood ashes from the burned prunings of trees and 
clippings of hedges, etc., with a store of lime and a seasoning of salt, bones 
being reserved ior vine borders and other fruit-producing subjects, while 
carbon in the way of charcoal was not overlooked. There was no science in 
these’ things but much practical knowledge, yet the gardeners then grew 
grand Pineapples and splendid Grapes, and the kitchen and dining-room 
, never lacked supplies of prime comestibles. There were followers of Jetbro 
Tull in those days—spadesmen devoted to deep-digging, there being virtue 
in minting soil equal to that in good manuring, a fact well known to the 
ancient, Romans and not yet lost to'Britons, as witness the precepts of such 
modern^ as Mr. Edwin Beckett, the chmpion of deep cultivation and grower 
. of priise-winning vegetables. 

The old gardeners relished, as did their plants and crops, a little 
stimulus, such as a pinch of.Peruvian guano or its solution in water as liquid 
mapure, and they .got from this to the use of nitrogenous, phosphatic and 
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potassic substances, so as to enable them or their successors before the close 
ot the nineteenth century to gro\7 crops two or three times as heavy as were 
possible without the aid of artificial fertilisers. This is a very important 
matter in many gardens at the present time when the motor-car is supplanting 
the carriage, petrol the horse-power, for the former returns nothing to the 
soil while the latter yields the indispensable humus for the maintenance of 
the soil in ‘ condition ’ and for the deriving of full benefit from applied 
artificial fertilisers. 

Of artificial fertilisers it may be said that three substances contained in 
them only may be valued and charged for, namely, nitrogen, phosphates and 
potash, and that a soil lacking any one of these in an available form cannot 
produce a maximum crop. All three are necessary in well balanced propor¬ 
tions, the quantities of each depending upon the particular requirements oi 
the crop and the available quantities present in the soil. Nitrogen is the 
main essential of all plant growth, a powerful stimulant without which 
plants cannot develop (excepting such as derive nitrogen from the 
atmosphere), while in excess it produces rank growth at the sacrifice of 
quality. Phosphates are required to promote the healthy growth of the 
plants and hasten the maturity of their crops. Potash, in combination with 
nitrogen and phosphates, is the prime factor as regards health—the first 
wealth—and is found in large proportions in all plant tissues, lack of 
fruitfulness and of quality resulting from its absence. All artificial 
fertilisers contain other ingredients, some useful, others harmful; therefore 
it is necessary to have a detailed analysis of a special article in order that 
the gardener may know the substances, and the amounts of those substances 
which it contains. 


Nitrolim, one of the newer sources of nitrogen, contains also lime and 
carbon, as given in the following approximate analysis :— 


Nitrogen, 18 per cent., expressed as ammonia 
Free lime 

Lime in combination 
Carbon 

Oxides of iron and alumina 

Siliceous and other inert mineral substances 


21’85 per cent. 

20-30 „ „ 

20-30 „ „ 

10-12 „ 

2-5,, „ 

8-10 „ „ 


The active principle is the nitrogen, but this, being the fonn of ammonia, 
requires time for conversion into nitrate, which depends in a great measure 
on the presence or application of lime. This is an important constituent of 
nitrolim. Upon it depends the activity of the nitrifying bacteria, besides 
which it also is an indispensable plant food, while it tends to sweeten acid 
soils. Lime also prevents the caking of day lands, reacting on the soil 
particles, and brings potash into soluble form, and thus renders it available 
for plants. 


On sandy soils the best resullsirom the application of potash are secured 
only in the presence of sufficient lime, for without this’ substance a consider¬ 
able proportion of potash—the essence of fertility on sandy soils—is liable 
to be lost. On the other hand, heavy soils, and even the lighter soils, well 
provided vnth lime, hold on tenaciously to the po^sh which they receive, and 
erops in consequence are healthy and profitable. 

Soils poor in lime and to which superphosphate is applied as a fertiliser 
suffer by the reaction of the acid on other soil constituents. If, however, 
plenty of lime is present the insoluble compounds cannot form and the 
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WHERE TO GO WHEN ON HOME LEAVE 

Reprinted from ‘ Overseas 

[We are pleased to publish below an article sent to us by a correspondent 
who confirms the statements therein and suggests that Ireland takes some 
beating with or without the Oath!] 

A Kinglet, ‘ regultis ’ Tacitus calls him, sailed over from Ireland—it was 
easy enough, Tristram did it with Iseult, and her sailors’ is the first sea chanty 
recorded in our literature : 

They rowed hard ; and sung thereto 
With Hevelow and Ruinbleoo ! 

and Niall of the Nine Hostages did it far too frequently for the comfort of 
those round deserted Caerleon—and invited Agricola to conquer the whole 
country, the regulus having had probably a row with his neighbour in the 
next parish, ‘ It will only take one legion,’ he said. But the Roman proba¬ 
bly met him with ‘ the matter shall have our careful consideration ’; anyway, 
the regulus lost his avenger. Ireland lost architecture, gardens, cooks and 
respect for law. But it had not to send to Scotland for its Peter Pans. It 
kept its fairies and its culture. 

That is why everybody and everything ‘ goes native ’ in Ireland. I have 
just read of ‘ a Professor of Gaelic Astronomy ’ and I began to suspect a re¬ 
volt of ‘ the army of unalterable law.’ But the only change one may detect is 
that the stars bend low over the unsubstantial hills where the solitary cabin 
window lights an evening star of its own. 

If these same lakes were in Scotland or England every one of them would 
have a name and a waiting list of eager fishermen. But brown trout don’t 
count in Ireland. They may be taken wherever there is a mountain and a 
moor. And all around the coast there are mountains. Only the site of the 
great pre-historic geological Lake Munster—which is the most of Ireland east 
of the Shannon—is level; but even here there are countless lakes. Salmon 
will cost you two guineas for a licence and about 30 j. a day or more for the 
use of a river or a lake, except at Renvyle Hotel, Connemara, which owns the 
famous Kylemore Lakes, and lets them at IOj. a day. 

It is said that Sierra Leone is. called the white man’s grave by the white 
men there who don’t want a crowd, much like the members of any crack club 
who don’t want their joys diluted. Likewise, Ireland, which is the sports¬ 
man’s paradise, is kept from overcrowding by the bugbear of politics, but 
these are so strictly preserved for the native that the visitor is never included. 
Hospitality stops at that. You might as well expect a head-hunt in Polynesia. 
No ; the marvellous roads are macadamized and empty, empty compared with 
any by-road in England. You may leave your car on them unattended and 
untampered with for a week as a friend of hiiae- did at a tailw^ -statibn, 
having forgotten to send it home. 

You can hire a fully-insured and knowing hunter for .^3-3s., or go to ,a 
race meeting at least once a week. You can go where all, the archetypal 
, hunters are in August, to the Great Horse Show, with its 30,000' visitors a 
day. You can go boating almost anywhere, and get rough shooting as easily 
as you can get a Hcence for a gun. You cah get weather on the A&ntic sea¬ 
board that is cool as winter and on exceptional days p^mits of sun-hathing. 
Some sumfoers, are not so warm. But teyery day in Ireland is - exceptiontd. 
, One fine day in June will compensate amanwitfa an artist’s retina fpr a week 

overcast.? 
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But it would be a pity to do any of these thingfs. Aftei' all, hunting and 
sport are reflections on country and its visitor. They are makeshifts against 
boredom or the capacity to enjoy. When you are on a holiday, why not take 
it without having to provide a whole business of recreation ? Why not get into 
your car and ‘ potter ’ ? Pull up by a cottage for a cup of tea ; hire a caravan 
where they are little known and where they may be parked anywhere. Or, 
better still, escape from motoring and forward your luggage to some village 
that is not conscious that it has greater natural blessings than Biarritz. If 
you have a family of youngsters there are beaches here as safe as tenuis 
courts for wading children. If you have no family it is the best country 
where a business out of doing nothing may be made. I have seen able- 
bodied ‘ boys ’ (any bachelor up to sixty) leaning on a bridge looking into 
the water ‘ at endless rest in blest Elysium.’ I suppose that is why they are 
boys, when people half their age in other countries have to concentrate on 
their blood-pressures as these do on the stream. 

But far more important than these is recreation of the mind. Here it is 
where imagination reigns. Rome never taught us her weary logic. Any 
thinking we do, and it is not much, we do with the heart. We are still where 
Greece was when she was inventing the greatest corpus of poetry the world 
has ever known, * when Earth climbed Air.’ Sligo is the country of the 
greatest poet alive—Yeats, who was awarded Lhe Nobel Prize a few years. 
ago. 

If archaeology interests you, here it is in the richest variety. It begins 
with the Book of Kells, the most valuable book in the world, for its illumi¬ 
nation is unique, the highest achievement of that art. There are gold 
ornaments from the Bronze Age more numerous here than those I have seen 
from Mycenae in the Athens Museum and perhaps contemporary with Stone¬ 
henge. 

And the fare from Euston to the edge of the uninterrupted Atlantic is 
and cheaper still to Killatney or Blarney Castle. 

—By Smaior St 7. Gogariy. 

-. 0 .- 

THE TEA DUTY^AND THE FUTURE 

. [ We publish below the following letter appeariag in T^ie Home and Colonial Mail 
of 29th April, which will be of interest to our readers.] 

To THE BniTOE OF The Heme and Colonial MaiL 

. " Congratulations to the Tea Associations on the, result of their efforts. I 
suggest that a lettet be sent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer thanking him 
for the ^refeirei^e granted to Empire Tea. (Perhaps you would forward this 
"SujggesHou; to'the proper , , 

6i the future ? The Government has done all that could be 
; expect^ of it. by imposing a preferential duty.* ^ Whether the Empire Te^ 
Tndu^ regains its former prosperity is largely dependent on its own policy. 
Restriction is unpopular, but the Associations. can do a lot by discouraging 
' any sugg^tion of coarse plucking which So often follows a rising market. 
It has-been pointed out that the Indian, South Indian, and Ceylon;Tea 
Associations are only.^ advisory, md have no control bv^r the actions of their 
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members. This is true, but healthy public opinion can e 2 ?ercjse a salutary 
influence on offending: ‘ blackleg:s/ When individual companies or agency 
houses disregard a unanimous recommendation of the Associations they 
should be treated with the contempt they deserve. There have been too 
many such offences in the past, and the whole industry has suffered. 

It is to be hoped that every effort will be made to find new markets. 
Provided that the industry pursues a progressive policy and is loyal to itself, 
there is no reason why we should not look forward to an early return to 
prosperity. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. H. PAUL. 

C/o Westminster Bank Ltd., St. Mary axe, E.C. 3. 
- : o :- 

CHEAPER TEA IN AUSTRALIA 


REDUCTIONS ANNOUNCED 

Two large distributors of tea in Melbourne .announce a reduction of 3d, 
to 3^d. per lb. in their selling prices. This alteration is attributed to a 
general fall in prices in the world’s tea producing countries, owing to heavy 
production and reduced consumption. General stringent economic conditions 
and the reimposition of an import duty on tea by the British Government are 
the main causes to which the diminution in consumption is attributed. 

Sydney advices (says the Melbourne correspondent of The Times of 
Ceylon) state that leading tea blenders in that city declare that the price of 
tea may fall by as much as 3\d, per lb. Practically all blenders have agreed 
to reduce prices and retailers are sure to follow suit. A well-known tea 
merchant said that a reduction had already been made in the merchants’ 
prices^ and the public should already be reaping the benefit. 

, Reverting to conditions in Melbourne, the decrease in the price of 
BusheH’s blue label tea is 3^^. a lb,, and the better grades of Glen Valley (a 
proprietary brand into which it is believed Java teas largely enter) are 2%d, 
a lb, less. One firm of importers announce that owing to intense competi-^ 
tion in the tea trade in Australia the higher priced teas have had to be 
reduced to meet the competition of the lower grades. 

Tea from Ceylon 

Evidence is forthcoming that the sale of Ceylon teas in Melbourne is 
being pushed* 

Since the death of Sir Thomas Lipton practically nothing has,been heard 
of the big campaign that was spoken about in connexion with * popularising 
Lxptbn^s teas/ and so far as observation goes the familiar green cartons with 
gold lettering containing these teas do not figure in* the windows of retail 
establishments, with one exception,. London House, Albeit Park, the 
proprietor of which made a considerable purchase of Lipton’s teas some 
months ago^ ; , 

On the Melbourne and Metropolitan tram system, Ceylon tea is advertis¬ 
ed as follows Oh the back of 3d. section tickets; 

your grocer Tea 

From sunny Ceylon toyb# delay, try it to-day. 
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STATEMENT OF TEA TRANSHIPPED AT COLOMBO 
DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1932 



South India 
lbs. 

Calcutta 

■ lbs. .Sumatra 

- lbs. ' 

United Kingdom - 

106,871 

... ’ ’ 

U.S.A. , . ' 

102,6.59 

... ... 

Continent ’ 

* *'Vr - ' - ... ■' 

' Australia ' ' 

22,132 


Iraq ■ 

3,702 

• •• 

Other Countries 

13,024 

12,135 

Canada 

13,595 

‘ • • . • • 

' ■ ' ‘ Total ... 

261,83 

12,135 


-: o :- 

DISTRICT NOTES 

SHEVAROYS 

Proceedings of the Annual Genera! Meeting of the Shevaroy Planters’ Association 
(Incor.) held at the Victoria Assembly Rooms, Yercaud, on 
Thursday, May 12, 1922, at 2 p.m. 

sr Members present : 

Capt. E. H. A. Travers Drapes (^hairman\ Mrs» W. Rahm, Mrs; 
V. A. Lechler, Rev. Father M Capelle, Messrs. E. H. Gilby, C. D.' Ryle, 
C. L. Hight, N. M.. Hight, M. M. Lemarchand, W. I. A; Lechler, and 
P. Villiers Briscoe {Honorary Secretary). 

AGENDA ■ . , ^ 

' 1. Notice catling the Meeting— Notice calling the Meeting \yas read.' 

Before starting the business of the Meeting the Chairman referred to 
the deaths of Mrs. Gaitskell and Mr. Wopdville Short and spoke of the great' 
loss to the Planting community of these two pioneer Planters. The Chairman 
proposed that the Shevaroy Planters’ Association do offer to the relatives of 
the late Mrs. Gaitskell and Mr. Woodville Short its sincere sympathies and 
condolence in their recent bereavement. . ■ • ' 

’ 2. To read Committee’s Report for year ending March 31, 1932 : 

Report of the Committee of The ShevAkoy Planters’ 
Association (Incor.) for 1931-1932. 

; The Committee have pleasure in submitting the -following, Report for 
the year, ending March 31,1932:— ' 

' Meetings .—Extraordinary General Meetings and S Meetings of the 
Committ-eb t^ei'e Mid dating the year. , . ■ 

,' ' Correspondence. —During the year 365 letters, '33 circulars, 371 copies and ■ 
'8;?3, notices‘were,si^t out. ; ■ , " ' ' - 

accohntil for the year have bebn duly audited and are-. 
..plap^ d^'^he tablel'fdr ex^tnation. , The -Balance Sheet shows ah exc^s of 

ihc0fce''6ver ekpehditdre of Rs. 300-7-3. ’ . ' / 

Membership and'Snbscriptims.— 36 Estates ^ith aTotal of, 4,S63 acres of 
conM and S PerSciha! Members have subscribed to the ^.P,. A, during, the 
ye^f.-This ^reage^'is still far short of the reputed krea of'7,000 and odd 
acres under iadtivatidn of eoffiee on the Shevaroys,'-'and, it is hoped that all 
Methbers will endeavour as far ah feasible, to obtain additional subscribers 
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to the S. P. A. and to support the U. P. A. S* I., the only. ofHcial representa¬ 
tive body of the Planting Industry in Southern India* , ' 

- Subscriptions for the year show an outstanding of Rs. 279-7-0 still due 
by the Members, which is considered to be a good debt: . . 

Subscriptions tor the coming year are as follows:— 

U. P. A. S. L S. P. A. S. Cess. - L* D. Subscription. 

, Coffee 0.6.9 0 4 .0 0 T 0" . , ' ‘ : 0 13 6 

The New Year "commences with 5 Personal’’" Members and 36 Estates 
with a total of 4,593 acres subscribing to the S. ,P. A; Which is an increase of 
30 acres. 

Water Tax, —In reply to the appeal to the Collector. Of Salem from this 
Association, the * Collector has intormed us that .the Government have 
cancelled all the cases which do not deserve to be charged wat^r cess inlbe 
light of their ordex\ * ^ . 

Yercaud Hospital, —The Shevaroys Panchayat.Board has taken cferge ofc 
the Local Fund Hospital at Yercaud and.the transfer of the "buildings has 
also been obtained. 

Scientific Departnient,---Mx. Mayne continue his experimental works 
during the year under review,'and report of his work, is being circulated to 
all District Associations subscribing to the U. P. A. S. t. 

Notification of Coffee Sales, —It is regretted voify niuch that some Members 
are not interested in intimating their sales of coffee and it is requested that 
all Members will try to co-operate for ,each otheris .benefit in intimating their 
sales in future* With the present indifference it is a waste of postage.: 
Communication of the Salem Bank rate has beeh a great help and our thanks 
for the same are due to the Bank AgenL \ ' 

Registration of Coolie^s^ —215 new coolies were verified and registered 
during. the year under review. There has been no complaint tor the 
Standing.Labour Committee to deal with and the Rules continue-to work 
satisfactorily. , ' . , . ^ , 

Benevolent Fwid, —You are no dotibl; aware that there is,a.si>ecial demand 
on this fund owing to reduction of staff on plantations and/thereby many 
men losing billets. Your Committee‘appeal to all Members of. this Associa¬ 
tion to‘. support this fund in'its time of need* 

Adva7ice, —If you have followed the trend of affairs in this country you 
will have realised that the time is coming when advances, will be illegal. In 
the" meantmre it is up to us to consider redu<3ing them'gradually.. 

General ,—This Association had the pleasure of giving 3n ".At Home to' 
His Excellency the.Goyemor of Madras and party, during bis visit to Yercaud, 
and it is with gieat pleasure your Committee put on record -that' His 
Excellency was very much pleased to allow,an/intaryiew. to" your Chairman, 
who we understand has represented many. jmatters of intCJ^est to the 
Association. / „ - ' 

Comlu$io7i,---ln conclusion, the Chaki^^ian, Uonorary. .Secretary and 
Members of the Committee wish to thank iotywt support.-and co-opera¬ 
tion during the year and now place their resignatiohin yohr handSL 
(Signed) L. 

E. H. A. Trayeta DxQ,p^^C/ialrmic?i* . 

.. . P. yilliers Bvi^coQT^ffomrary Secretary. , . 

* W, A.* Rahm ‘ ^ 

‘ ' N.M. Hight ^V* ^: 

’ ■ ' * P. J. Watts ; '^\Memherspf fhe:CmttiiiUee* 

,B.A.R. Kandaswamy Ctjettiard^ 1 
Rev. Fr.M. Capelle, ' ^ / 




3. To examine and pass audited accounts for year ending March 31, 
1932. 

Proposed by Major C. D. Ryle and seconded by Mr. C, L. Might that 
‘ the audited accounts for year ending March 31, 1932, be passed.' 

Carried unaimnously, 

4. Budget for 1932-33. 

Proposed by Mr. E. H. Gilby and seconded by Mr. W. I. A. Lechler 
that * the Budget for 1932-33 be adopted.’ 

Carried unanimmslv. 

5. (a) Election of S.P.A. Office Bearers.— 

Before vacating the Chair, Capt. E. H. A. Travers Drapes commented 
on the following ;— 

Pasi season’s crop. —The crops had been good and an average price 
maintained. He also wished to place on record the kindness of the Manager 
of the Imperial Bank, Salem for keeping us informed of the current rates of 
the Salem Coffee Market. 

Spraying. —He brought up the subject of the great advantages of 
spraying pointing out his own personal experience over a number of years 
of the beneficial results from it, in obtaining an all-round average crop and 
urged every member who had not sprayed to do so. 

Labour. —Labour throughout the year was plentiful and contented} 
the subject of further reduction of advances was impressed upon the 
meeting. 

‘ Capt. Drapes in conclusion drew the attention of the Meeting 

for increasing the acreage of the Shevaroy Planters’ Association by inducing 
those Planters who were standing out to join the Association. 

He also thanked the Hon. Secretary for his work during the year. 

On a ballot being taken, the following Office Bearers were elected;— 
Capt. E. H. A. Travers Drapes 
Mr. P. Villiers Briscoe {Hon, Secretary). 

Rev. Rather M. Capelle ] 

Mr. B. A. R. Kandaswamy Chettiar 

Mr. N. M. Right ) Members oi the Committee. 

Mr. R. J. Watts and 

Mr.'W. A. Rabm j 

{h) Election oi S. P. 4. Standing Labour Proposed by 

Rev; Father M. Capelle and seconded by Mr. N. M. Hight that ‘ the same 
Committee for the year .1931-32 should stand for 1932-33, which is as- 
foUows:-^ ' • 

; Capt. E. H. A. Travers Drapes, , 

■ ' MrsiV* A. Lechler,.' 

, Mrs,p. L.Higbt, „ . ! ’ . 

' FatherFaisandier, 

■ - ; , Mr.-Y, Lv.Travers Drapes, 

■ Mr. B. A. R. Kandasvyamy’Chettiar, and , ■ 

' , ' ;Mr. P.-Villiers.,Briscoe. . ' , . 

Carriedwtantmojisly. 

(c) Electum of U.. P. H.-Sr I. General Committee Members 
. posed by _ Mr, C. D. Ryle and isecon^ by Rpv. Faitiier M. Capelle that 
Chainaaa and tlie Hon. Sebretaty be. elected as P. A. S. I. General 
CoEnmitteeManberSL ^ 

, Carried ymntmously. ' 
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6, Appoinhneni of Atiditor for the coming year _Proposed by 

Mr, E. H. Gilby and seconded by Mr. N. M. Hightthat Mn K. V. Gopal^a- 
iyer, B.A,, G.D.A., be appointed Auditor for the coming year on a remune¬ 
ration of Rs. 25,* Carried, 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the Meeting terminated. 

P, VILLIERS BRISCOE, E. H. A. TRAVERS DRAPES, 

Ho7u Secretary, Chairma 7 i, 


-: o :- 

U.P.A.S.L NOTES 

OBITUARY 

We deeply regiet to announce the death of Mr. William Rhodes James, 
which took place on May 17, 1932, at Sherwood, Kilpauk, Madras, at the 
age of 84. 

The late Mr. James was formerly proprietor of Benhope Estate, Nilgiris, 
and was one of the Planters present at the first Conference held in 1893 which 
led to the formation of the U P. A. S. 1. He also attended the Annual 
General Meeting in 1895 as delegate for the Nilgiris. 


; 0 > 


CORRESPONDENCE 

The Editor^ * The Planters^ Chroniclef 


Dear Sir, 

I suggest the following cutting is worth reprint in the Chronick, 

I may add that I have seen authentic test reports of a M.S. chassis now 
being made by a well-known firm of English car manufacturers which, writh 
a JOO h.-p. engine, does 80 miles an hour and 17 miles to the gallon on a 
fuel costing per gallon. 

Yours, etc. 


Oil-Engined Cars 


C. 


Developments Closer than Many People Suppose 


The past three years have witnessed the most intensive efforts on the 
part of manufacturers and designers to reduce the weight of oilengines of the 
compression-ignition type, to increase their revolution speed and to raise the 
power obtainable per unit of mass. As a result, the oil engine has beconie 
the most serioiiS'competitor that the petrol engine has ever had to face for 
the propulsion of commercial vehicles* Municipalities, motor coach opex^a- 
tors and long-distance hauliers are all using a proportion of vehicles running 
on fuel oils, with economy in operation and absence of fire risks as their qnt- 
standing advantages. 

Meanwhile, designers have been giving serious attention to oil engines 
of a smaller and faster type suitable for car propulsion, and.we .know of two 
big concerns which will before long be testing new oil-engined cars onthe 
road. Already the Gardner-engined Bentley, which ran in the Torquay 
Rally, and the Cummins engine^ which hks secur^ records ih Aiherica, 
have shown what can be done in this direclJon. / T 

Admittedly, there are serious difficulties not yet entirely overcome.such 
as the ‘ messiness * of the fuel oil, the tendency to produce a smoky ^e^5?:haust 
and the rough running of which compression-ignition often 

guilty. Nevertheless, one advantage alone—the great fedu^m ‘ fire 
risks—would make further experiments worth while, and-we believe ^at the 
development of a marketable oll^ngined caxmay oloset.toh tn^^y 

otMay B^J932T: ^ : . / . , ’ 
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that if at any time their number is reduced below 3 the continuing Members 
of the Committee shall only act for the purpose of filling up vacancies until 
there are at least four Members of the Committee.” 

(c) ‘That Article 17 be altered to read—“ Three ” instead of “ four 
members shall form a quorum”.’ 

(d) ‘ That Article 20 be deleted and the following substituted :— 

“ An Annual General Meeting shall be called as soon after the close of 
the financial year as possible and that General Meetings of the Association 
shall be held when necessary during the year at such lime and place as the 
Committee may from time to time prescribe”.’ 

(<?) ‘ 'I'hat the words “ or represented by proxy ” be added to the end 
of Article 28,’ 

Carried ttnanivioiisly, 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to consult Mr. V. J. Joseph, b.a., 
B.L., to effect the necessary alterations. 

Ele€iio7i of Office-Beare^^s .—Before vacating the Chair, the Chairman 
thanked the Members and the Honorary Secretary for the support they had 
given him throughout the year and referred to the present situation of the 
Tea and Rubber Industries and to the regrettable necessity of the large 
reductions in the European and Indian Staffs. 

Proposed by Mr. H. B. Maepherson and seconded by Mr. S. N. lire :— 

‘ That Mr. R. M. Say well be re-elected Chairman for the ensuing year.’ 

Carried unanimotisly. 

Proposed by Mr. G. McPherson and seconded by Mr. H. B. Maepher¬ 
son 

‘ That Mr. O. J. EgamWyer be re-elected Honorary Secretary for the 
ensuing year.’ 

Carried mta 72 imously. 

The following Members were elected to the Committee for the coming 
year;— 

Messrs. H. B. Maepherson, 

G. McPherson, and 
J. L. Hall. 

There being no other business, the Meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 


O. J. EGAN-WYER, 
Ho7iorary Secreia?y. 


R. M. SAYWELL, 

Chairman, 


< o 


STATEMENT OF TEA TRANSHIPPED AT COLOMBO 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1932 


United Kingdom 
U.S.A. 

Continent 

Australia 

Iraq 

Odier Countries 
Canada 


South India 
lbs. 

92,280 
' 3 73,616 
17,984 
88,284 

6,695 

10,703 


Calcutta 

lbs. 


Java and 
Sumatra 
lbs. 


29,*260 


Total ... 389,562 \ ... 29,260 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Tea Outlook 

The Editor, ‘ The Planters' Chronicle' 

Dear Sir, 

The following Correspondence re. ‘ The Tea Outlook ’ explains pretty 
clearly what must he a puzzle to most of us. 

Trusting you can find space in your columns to publish same. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. E. A. 

T.S. —The real trouble of course is the lack of push in advertising Tea 
shown by the Tea companies. Will they wake up before it is too late, I 
wonder ? 

(The Tea Ofdlook. —From the Times of Ceylon, dated 9-6-32). 

Sir,—Can you please supply the following infonnation ? 

(a) Is it correct that tea stocks in London are down by nearly 
60,000,000 lbs., the stock this year and last year in May being 182,000,000 and 
242,000,000, respectively ? 

(h) If the above is correct why should tea prices slump so badly ? Is 
it due to a combine at work or is it the result of the duty on tea in Bond 
being passed on to shippers, by mutual agreement among buyers ? 

(c) What quantity (approximately) was in Bond when the new Tariff 
regulations were passed?—Yours, etc., 

June 9th. ANTI-COMBINE. 

[JVoiehj/ Ed.:—(a) The stock at the end of May, 1931, was 205 millions, 
and not 242 millions. The stock this year at the end of the same month was 
182 millions, which is, therefore, a decrease, compared with last year, of 
23 million lbs. 

(b) The recent drop in prices is, we think, due chiefly to very large 
internal stocks. These teas were bought by blenders and retailers generally 
with the idea of stocking prior to the budget that was recently announced. 
We, as yet, do not know what quantity of tea this represents, and until we do, 
we fear the market must continue on a very erratic basis. In regard to a 
combine being worked, this is really regarded in local tea circles as absurd. 
Such is far from the case. 

(c) The stock in Bond prior to new Tariff was approximately 171 
million lbs. 

The following interesting letter on the subject of marketing tea appeared 
recently in T&s Etat^man, Calcutta: —The present deplorable condition of 
the tea industry has evoked much public attention and the producers and 
^consumers dl interested in the welfare of the industry have been questioning 
one another as to who is responsible for this state of affairs. The answer to 
this -question is a simple rule of arithmetic. The consumers are certainly 
^ying as much pr a very little less than what they were paying before. 
) But the producers are getting just one-third of what they were given before. 
I ^tithmeticaHy the producers in 1927 aiid 1928 were getting As. IS a lb.; now 

are getting,As, 6 a Ib.; the consumers were paying Rs. 1-12-0 a Ib.f and 
now th«^ are paying Rs. 1-9-0 a lb. Thus out of the producers’ balance of 
1^ annas the consumes are only getting 3 annas advantage. The remaining 
Bisfniws ■ have gone into the pockets of middlemen. The question that 
■ |ns,turally arises in-the mind of, every, producer is whether the produOers 
^bul^ be treated in this way. The plain answer to this is that the producers 
; Wftl this'potion as lon^ as the-present system ,of auction is 
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continued. There has been a strong: buying combination—only three buyers 
of importance or their representatives are in the sale room. Anybody 
attending the sale will be horrified to see the first principle of public sale 
violated by the buyers, by asking or offering half or one-third of the lot to 
competitors as an inducement to the latter not to bid in the sale room. In 
short the buyers divide the spoils among themselves. Unless public sales 
are stopped all over the world and teas are sold by private negotiation there 
is no chance for the revival of the tea trade. The buyers who were happy in 
1924 with a profit of 4^. a lb. now are not satisfied with less than one shilling. 
Who has paid this 8d. into their pocket ? It is the present system of market¬ 
ing. The public will be amazed to learn that in the course of four or five 
years many buying interests have been purchased by present buyers who 
have practically monopolized the sale. The producers* appeal to Government 
has given a preference to Empire tea! But the buying combines are so very 
strong that they are paying two-pence more for foreign tea and two-pence 
less for Empire tea. The producers are warned that if they in a body would 
not accept the challenge from the buying combine they will be totally 
ruined. The time of inaction has passed and time for action has come! 

I appeal to the Indian Tea Association and the Ceylon Tea Association to 
assert themselves and devise a scheme by which the producers may have a 
living wage for all the trouble they are putting in. The present statistical 
position is really very encouraging to the producers. The stock in the United 
Kingdom at the end of April, 1932, was 199 million lbs., which is 16 million 
lbs. less than that of 1925, when tea was sold at As. 15 a lb. at Calcutta.— 
Yours, etc., 

Jalpaiguri, ‘ PRODUCER.* 

May 27,1932. 

Tea in Java 

The Editor, ‘ The P/aniers^ Chro7iicle2 

Dear Sir, 

The enclosed cutting gives the cost of production of tea in Java, 
probably the first definite (and it is hoped reliable) information that has 
reached India. It would be interesting to know what 17 cents a half¬ 
kilogramme works out to in Ceylon cents iDer lb. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ju7ie 27, 1932. X. 

The Dutch Tea hidtistry .—The following note is taken from the Malaya^i 
Tin and Riibbe^^ Jour7ial of May 15, 1932:—‘ Batavia, April 16.—The Tea 
Industry Association of the D.E.I. in Amsterdam has written to the Minister 
for the Colonies at The Hague, according to the Dutch newspapers to invite 
his attention to the serious plight of the tea industry in the D.E.I. Por the 
majority of the existing estates, the average cost price of tea amounts to 17 
cents a half-kilogramme, so that with present prices there is no chance of 
their making any profit. The estates are suffering tremendous losses and 
many estates will be obliged to close down in the near future. The Associa¬ 
tion points to the fact that nearly FI. 150,000,000 has been invested in the tea 
industry, which capital is now likely to disappear owing to the high duties on 
tea in Holland. It furthermore points to the abolition of the import duties 
on tea in England which has resulted in increased imports. The Association 
urges the abolition of these import duties in Holland, the more so as Dutch 
East Indian tea is already seriously handicapped in its competition with the 
product of other tea producing countries bv the depreciation of British 
money.’ 
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market reports and prices 


1. The London Market 


Best prices realized. | 

a 

o 

r3 

Mark 

Pkgs. 

Price 

cd 

M-l 

o 

<0 

-- - 

— 

~ 

1 

1 

1 


(A) TEA {H^eeAs ending 

1 




rhuf^sday^ June 2fid 





and 1932 ). 







s. 

d. 


{a) Anamallais — 





•ThayMudi 

168 

1 

0 

(2) 

Stanmoro Est,— 





High Val 

144 

0 

11 

(2) 

Stanmore 

120 

0 

n 

(?) 

•Nullacathu 

54 

0 

u 

(2) 

•Monica 

204 

0 

lOi 

(2) 

{b) Central Travancore 





Twyford and Asb. 





Est.— 





W. H. 

56 

0 

lOi 

(2) 

{c) Kanan Devans — 





Letchrai 

66 

2 

U 

(9) 

Chokanaad 

102 

1 

10 

(2) 

Pcriavurrai 

150 

1 

9 

(2) 

Yellapatty 

72 

1 

9 

(9) 

Chnndavurrai 

84 

1 

71 

(2) 

Nadiar 

54 

1 


(2) 

Then mal lay 

113 

1 

6 

(2) 

Sevenmallay 

48 

1 

6 

(2) 

Gundumallay 

60 

1 

Sf 

(9) 

Silent Valley 

60 

1 


(2) 

Thenmallay 

84 

1 

41 

(9) 

fCalaar 

54 

1 

4i 

(2) 

* Chokanaad 

98 

1 

3| 

(9) 

Guderale 

96 

1 

24 

(2) 

Yellapatty 

96 

1 

li 

(2) 

Vagavurrai 

174 

1 

1 

(2) 

(4) Nilgiris-^ 





•prospect 

102 

1 

4 

(2) 

l^onsuch Ests.— 





, •Nonsuch 

103 

1 

3i 

(2) 

•Ibex Lodge 

153 

1 

34 

(2) 

Po. , ... 

106 

1 

0| 

(9) 

. Rob Roy 

30 

1 

24 

:(2) 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


District 

_1 

Week 
ending 
June 2, 
1932 

January 

1 to f 
June 2, 
1932 

January 

1 to 

June ?, 
1931 

N. India 
S. India. 
Ceylon.. 
Java 

Sumatra. 
Nyassa- 
1 a n d. 

Total.. 

s. d, 

0 6‘73 

0 9*13 

0 10*71 

0 5-30 

0 4*60 

0 5-83 

1 

' s. d, 

\ 0 10-01 
\b 0 10*26 

1 1 2*16 
' 0 7-55 

: 0 6*83 

0 6*95 

s. d. 

0 11*64 
c 1 1*63 

1 4*53 

0 7 96 

0 8*73 

0 7*65 ^ 

\d 0 8-09 

1 

e 0-10-72 

{ I ■ 0'S9 ■ 

District 

Week 

ending 

June 

9, 1932 

January 

1 to 
June 

9, 1932 

January ' 
1 to 
June 

9,1931 , 


5. , d. 

1 1 

! s. d. 

5. ^ d. 

N. India. 

0 7*23 

i 0 9-88 

0 11*50 

S. India 

^0 8*30 

h 0 30*17 

i 1 1*45 ' 

Ceylon... 

0 9*79 

1 1*91 

1 4*31 

Java ... 

0 5*04 

0 7*42 

0 7*86 

Sumatra 

0 4*67 

0 6*73 

0 8*S4m 

Nyassa- 

0 5*88 

0 6*85 

0 7*58 

land. 




Total... 

; 0 7*68 

k 0 10*57 

/ 1 0*46 


—The number of packages on which 
j the South Indian averages are based is 
given below 


a 11,821 b 140,677 ^ 113,677 

d 112,003 (f 1,719,008 f 1,808,211 

g 6,830 h 147,507 i 121,070 

/ 98,270 k 1,817,278 / 1,909,665 

(B) RUBBER.-- 

The London * Spot * Quotation for Plantaticn^ 
First Latex Crepe on Tuesday, Jutie 28^,' 
1932, was 

London Ruibber Stocks for week endings 
Saturday, June 25, 1932, ^ere 51,785 tons, 
a decrease of 851 tons on June 18, 193^,j 
inventory. . 

Liverpool Rubber Stocks fpr week ending E 
Saturday, June 25, 1932, were 58,441 tons^ 
a decrease of 160 tons on June 18, 1932»' 
inventory. , , - i ' 


•Where Xnvoices^are not sold or only part sold, the prices bid are taken in: 
, calculating the averages. / a* 
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IL The Madras Market 

Current on Thursday, June 30, 1932 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messts. Huson, Tod & Co.:— 

Since w^e last wrote a fortnight ago, the local Market for Planting scrips has 
remained more or less the same* and only one or two isolated transactions haVe been 
put through. Sellers continued to outnumber Buyers, but as yet no given rate has been 
seen* Peermade Teas came to terms at Rs* 15, with possible Sellers over. Small lots of 
United Nilgiris changed hands at Rs. 74, while Peria Karafnalais were otfered at down to 
Rs. 22^. 

Among Sterling shares Malayalam Plantations were bought at 4/9^f. 

The market for rubber shares was completely neglected and quotations closed more 
or less nominal throughout. 

III. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association.) 

TEA.—Tlie quantity catalogued at the sale held on June 14, 1932, totalled 
2,261,118 lbs. There was improvement in demand for all low costing descriptions but 
other sorts were irregular and generally easier, Nuwera Eliya and Maturata. The 
few invoices available were neglected and the majority of teas withdrawn without bid or 
at low rates. High Grown Teas. Quality was well maintained while Uva teas showed 
some improvement; Demand was irregular and prices were barely steady. Medium 
Grown Teas. There was a rather better enquiry at about last week’s rates. Low 
Grown Teas. I'here was a good general demand at firm rates with commonest sorts 
slightly dearer. . Fannings and Dusts. Demand was more general but quotations show 
little change. 

South hidian Teas in the sale of June 7, 1932, obtained the following prices :— 

Estates Total lbs. Average Estates Total lbs. Average 

Chit'tavurrai 6.054 *45 Dymock 1,020 *30 

Arundel 1,236 *34 TangamuUe 1,260 *29 

Venture 1,000 ’33 Koney .1,020 .-29 

Kanttiamallay 18,048 ’32 Do. 1,020 *29 

Ldbkhart 1,164 *32 Kulratty 3,270 *25., 

Pfefrengbda ’ 1,764 *30 - ' _ 

FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

' • ' • • June 12, 1932 to June 25, 1932 {inchtsive) 

{Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in 
planting districts are shown in small capitals) 


Stations >- 


27. Yercaud ... : Q.72 M4 8-81 10-67 

28. Mango Range 2-78 2-57 26-18 31-53 

29. Devala. ' ... : 4-.60 5-53 29-55 39-68 

30. DeVarshola ... 1-.97 1-24-27 94 31-15 

31 Cat-icot ... 6-.S3 3-13. 48-90 . 58-56 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 10-19 4 38 51-34 65-91 

33. Vayitrl ... 8-25 3-17 .43-03 S4’4S 

34. Manantoddi 5-59 2-23 22-98 30 80 

35. BilligirU ... 0-27 1-17 19-04. 20-48 

38. PoUibetta ... 2-83 24-2’ »-0S 

39. Cooveroolly... 1-74 1-61 17-87 -20-42 

«; Kadamane „. N.R. N.R. .25-21 -N.R, 

42. -Balehonndr... • 1-.93 1-33 17*.89 21-15 

43. MerthiSubifeey 3:08 N.R 17.-57 S R. 

44. Kelagor ... I 4-62 N.R, 12-81 N.R. 

45. Oufgfiiabetfa. 2-94 1-99 I If;? J 2148 

46- MasksaXorA. =11-74- 7i3«t'2^3i 46-39 

47. Madras ... oyfgF- j-m--3^-eo 

,tl-6-1932 (inclusive), , , 

_No Retain wceived. _ 



, 2. Ealthuritty 
KallarB’dge 

4), JECoaey- 

S. Twyford 
10, Kalaar ... 
'li. 43l«tta^tM*ii.!i. 

34. Mooply ... 

. tX, Ni&ihur 
, 22. Naduvatiara 

16* Ootacamnnd: 


2-7ll 

41; 55 

50*68 

3*00^ 

36*15 

42*‘2l 

2*62 

47*61 

53*92 

2*26 

38*85 

44*98 

6*33 

78*56 

95*27 

N.R/' 

Sl*30 

N.R. 

O’la 

12*75 

13*22 


3*50 

3*50 


35*61 

42*71 

4*10 

3T89 

42*62 

;N.Ra' 

27*20 

N.R- 

.^*93 

47*01 

63*58 

.0*13 

itl*34 

;J2*48 

J*78 

34:88 

41*58 

3*14 

28*20 

33*51 

“0*16 

8*18 

8*44 

’ 0*33 

ism 

- K-72 

0*23 

10*66 

1117 


¥tom to 1 
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THE UNITED PLA.NTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA 

(Incorporated) 


Notice is hereby given that a Meeting of the General Committee 
of the abovenamed Association will be held at the Mayo Hall, Bangalore, on 
Monday, August 15, 1932, commencing at 2-30 o’clock in the afternoon. 

AGENDA 

1. To confirm the Proceedings of the last Meeting. 

2. Order of Business at the Ordinary General Meeting. 

3. Rules. 

4. Election of New Members. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 
C. H. BROCK, 

Secretary, 


Notice is hereby given that a Meeting of representatives of Districts 
subscribing to the Labour Department of the Umted Planters’ Association 
of Southern India, will be held at the Mayo Hall,. Bangalore, on Monday, 
August 15,1932, commencing at 3-30 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Madras, C. H. BROCK, 

July lit 1932, , Director, 

■ ' ''4 . '. ■ 


Madras, 
July 11, 1932. 
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THE UNITED PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA 

(Incorporated') 


NorrCF is hfrm^y given that the Thirty-nmlh Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Members of the abovenamed Association will be held at the 
Mayo Hall, Bangaloie, on Tuesday, August 16. 1932, commencing at 
10 o’clock of the forenoon and continuing on the following days for the 
purpose of receiving the Rcpoit of the Executive Committee, Accounts and 
Balance Sheet electing a Chairman and Auditors for the ensuing year, and 
special business as set foith in the statement of Agenda piiiited heieunder. 

By Order of the Executive Committee, 
Madras, C. H, BROCK, 

sh/Iv 11, 1932* Sccreia) y* 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1932 
AGENDA 


Ordinary Businfss 

3. The Chaiiman’s Address. 

2. Report of the Executive Com¬ 

mittee. 

3. Accounts 1931-3932. 

4. Election of Chairman and 

Auditors. 

The U.P.A.S.I. 

Special Business 

5. Budget and Finance 1932-1933. 

6. Articles of Association and re¬ 

organization of the U.P.A.S.I. 

7. Rules. 

8. Provident Funds. 

.9. Sports Club. 

10. Buying Agency. 

11. Planters’ Chronicle. 

12. Planting Directory. 

Legislation 

13- ^he Planting Member. 

14. The Political Department. 

ComhunicationS 

15. IJarboturp. 



Labour Department 

18. The Director’s Repoit. 

19. The Labour Department. 

General 

20. Imitation and Rubbishy Teas. 

21. Indian Tea Cess and the Com¬ 

mittee’s Work. 

22. Drawback on Tea Chests. 

23. Import duly into U. K. and 

Colonies {a) Tea, 

{h) Coflee. 

24. Indian Expoit Duty on Tea. 

25. Indian Import Duty on Agricul¬ 

tural Machinery. 

26. Coffee Propaganda. 

27. Copper Sulphate. 

28. Tea. 

29. Coffee, 

30. Rubber. 

Scientific Departments 

31. Tea. 

32. Coffee. 

33. Rubbef, 
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Notice is hereby given that a Meeting: of the General Committee 
of the abovenamed Association will be held at the Mayo Hall, Bangalore, on 
Wednesday, August 17, 1^32, as soon as the Annual General Meeting is 
closed. 

AGENDA 

1. To confirm the Proceedings of the last Meeting. 

2. To elect an Executive Committee. 

3. Finance. 

By Order of the Executive Committee, 
Madras, ' C. H. BllOCK, 

July 11^ 1932, ' Secretary,. 

-: o :- 

NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

Rubber Estates as Investments—An Advertisement in ' The Times * 
An interesting advertisement appearing on the front page of The Times 
one day last week invited attention to the-attractions of rubber estates—at 
present prices—as a speculative investment. ‘ An international policy to 
raise commodity prices,’ it was stated,' ‘ is essential to world recovery; 
tlierefore British rubber estates, costing ;^60 to over ;[^100 per acre, with 
past good dividend records, and now available at few pounds per acre, offer 
promising speculative investment.’ Anv'one having confidence in the future 
of the industry and prepared to participate in'purchasing estates—stop 
tapping—and hold for better times at relatively trifling cost under limited 
liability conditions, was asked to communicate with Marling Evans 
29, Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3. 

In an interview with a representative of The Fmancial Times^ Mr. T. E. 
Williams, of the above firm, explained that there were now inthe hands 'Of 
receivers many British plantation estates, fully equipped and with good past 
dividend records. The'original cost of these estates had ranged from ;^60 to 
over ^100 per acre, but they could now be obtained for a very few pounds 
per acre. Mr. Williams stressed the fact that he had in mind only good 
British estates. These, he suggested, would well repay buying and' placing 
upon a maintenance basis pending better times. He estimated the cost of 
maintenance at per acre per annum, while the yield when in production 
would be about 400 lb. per acre. As' an illustration of what could be 
achieved, Mr. Williams said that, taking a unit' of 1,000 acres', he estimated 
per acre as the purchase price' and ;^1 per acre as maintenance cost^ 
Supposing it was necessary to abstain from tapping for a period of 18 months, 
the total outlay would be ^,^4,500. Taking an alLin cost of 4^, per lb., 
which ' Mr. Williams ~ considered' a reasonable figure, every Td, per lb., 
realized over and above this sum, he stated, would be equivalent to a return 
of 37| per cent." oh the money put intb the estate."" Furthermore, with any 
large increase in, the price of the commodity, no difficulty would be encoun¬ 
tered in selling a few of the estates at a capital profit which Would compensate 
for the entire initi^ cost of the yi?hole. ^^ ; 

?ie , . 

Tung or Wood Oil " ' 

Inquiries continue to arrive from widely separated centres bonc^ming 
TUng^qr ^ood 0x1/ With the aVrival of the last issue of the the 

Imperfaiinstitute (No. 1, of l!^rvoL xxx) we are referrih^'^oflr" 
dents who are all within the a4‘excellent article on thd'suDj^t in, 

thatlf§ue7vi^.^TherExperimeiSifftfltivatt^ Trees inthe.Empire.’ 
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As this covers pp. 24-35, the subject has been fully dealt with. Those who, 
libe the writer, suffer from an overworked and hence, at times, a defective 
memory, may be glad to be reminded, that tung oil has more than one name. 
Of the Aleurites family it is also known, perhaps more generally known, as 
China wood oil. A dose relative, viz., A. violuccana or tribola or candle-nut 
tree yields an oil similar to tung oil that is much u.sed for lighting puiposes. 
The Imperial Institute Bulletin costs ^s. 9d. post free of Mr. John Murray, 
Albermarle Street, London, W., and is full of useful information. 

* * * 

Improving Rubber Position 

Crop returns now coining to hand indicate that the natural correctives of 
low prices and over-production are bringing a, slow improvement in the 
rubber position. The high-cost producers are being forced to cease tapping, 
and production is being concentrated among the more efiScient units. The 
latest figures issued by the Rubber Growers’ Association show a substantial 
reduction in output of the Dutch East Indies estates, and an increased output 
from Malayan estates. The production of 118 estates in Java and Sumatra 
fell nearly 19 per cent., or 1,250 tons, to 5,436 tons in May as compared with 
May, 1931. Similar figures for 223 estates in British Malaya show' an 
increase in output of 620 tons, or 8 per cent., at 8,323 tons. The opinion is 
expressed by a well-known firm of Stock Exchange brokers tliat the establish¬ 
ment of yet a further low record for rubber will be regarded as a not 
unmixed evil to those with interests in the future of this industry. Recent 
events show that there is considerable delay between ‘ cause ’ and ‘ effect ’ in 
the rubber figures, but there can, we think, be little doubt that the current 
price w’ill definitely bring about, in due course, restriction on a much heavier 
scale than has, so far, been the case. On a gold basis, the current London 
spot quotation of the raw material is equivalent to only l^d. per lb. With 
Holland adhering to the gold standard, producers in the Dutch Indies are 
to-day receiving little more than Id. per lb. for their outputs, a fact which 
explains the comparatively heavy degree of reduction which has already 
occurred in that area, and which justifies the belief that closing down of 
estates will now be followed on an even heavier scale. A continuance of the 
current price level may easily lead to an adjustment of the prevailing margin 
between production and consumption before the end of the year, but a 
considerable diminution of the surplus stock, along with some improvement 
in manufacturing activity, will be requir^ to justify any subsequent rise. 


0 


STATEMENT OF TEA TRANSHIPPED AT COLOMBO 
DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, m2 


Name of country. 

United Kingdom 
. U.S.A. 

Ccmtinent 
Australia 
Iraq. , , . 

Other Countries 
CanafJa- 


South India; 
lbs. 

Calcutta 

lbs. 

Java and 
Sumatra 
lbs. 

49,971 
152,475 ' 


« « 4 

1,674 



76,798 


« * • 

6,048 


49,995 

11,147 


30,030 

23,832 " 




Total ... 321,945 . . ... ' 80,025 . 
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DISTRICT NOTES 
KANAN DEVANS 

Proceedings of the 47th Annual General Meeting of the Kanan Devan Planters* 
Association held at the High Range Club, Munnar, at 3 p.ni. on Saturday, 

May 21, 1932. 

Present: 

Messrs. G. R. Strachan {Chairman), J. S. Allan, J. M. Bridj^tnan, H. C. Bovd, 
H. A. Boas, R. F. Bowles, P. G. Campbell, A. H, Djxson, E. H. Francis, J« S. Fraser, 
F. G. Grandage, C. P. Gouldsburv, G. A. Halden, A. H. J. How, J. S. Hawkirs. A. W, 
John, C. H. John, G, L. Jack, H. Kirby, H. G. Marshall, A G. MacGrt'gor, W. S. 
Mackay, G. D. Marr, B. H. Matthews, Wm. Mackenzie, D. M. Macintyre, K. M. Ross, 
R, D. Squire, J, W. Tolson, J, S. B. Wallace, and E. N. Pinks {Honorary Secretary). 


By Proxy. 

Messrs. C. K. Olney, A. J. E. Steven and A. Yates. 


Visitors* 

Mesdames.-'yi.'B. MXqxl, D. Bridgman, E. H. Dixson, G. G'llies, M. E. Hawkins', 
I. M. Mackay, I.- B. Marr, E. M. MacGregor, I. Mackie, L. Mackenzie, M. Marshall, D.L. 
Pinks, F. A. Steven, M. S. Shackle, and M. E. Wallace. 

The Misses,-^A. Swayne, R. Swayne, and M. R. Shackle. 

Rev, G. A. N. Shackle and Col. E, W. Slayter, 

Messrs. W. Brooke, W. B. Cooke, G. S. Gillies, F. E. James, o b.e., m.l.c., 
W. H. N. Knight, R. S. Keir, E. C. McCankie, B. G. Manzies, J. S. Nicholson, G. S. 
Robinson, J. C. Swayne, H. G. Speer, P. Tatlock and J. H. Wdkes. 

Th$ Chainmn.'" ; *•. 

Before commencing the business of the meeting it is with a very deep sense of loss 
and regret that I have to record the death during the year of a popular member of the 
Association, namely Mr. J, A. Nicolson at the early age of 36. ' * , 

Mr.- Nicolson served with distinction ilr the Great War and his untimely death/ 
which came as a'great shock to us all, was largely due to its after effects. 

With all standing ,—The Chairman proposed in the name of the Association that a 
-message of deepest sympathy in her sad bereavement be:sent to his widow. - _ - 

The Notice catling the Meeting was read by tlie Honorary Secretary—and the 
Chairman spoke as follows :— 

' I have now a more pleasant duty to:perform and that is to e^ttend a very cordial 
welcome to bur visitors. _ . , . . - ; J 

It is only when Mr, James honours us,with a visit that we~haye* the^pleasuVe bt 
Velcomingladies at our meetings as the ordinaty- business is hot of sufficient interest to 
attract them. - -Mr. James who requites no introduction from me, is conseq^ntly doubly 
welcome and I am sure we are all extremely grateful to him for his kindness in under¬ 
taking the arduous journey to the High Range especially in this wretchetiWea^h'et in 
'order to give us his’views on a matter which is of very great and I may say grave interest 
'to us all,—namely the PoliticarSituation in India at the present tiipe^... c . - \ ^ ; 

Mr* James, on behalf of the members of Iho K. D. P. A., I would endeavour to 
jC^nv^ to^ you the .yeiy great .pleashre-it-affords us to welcome you to the High Range 
,aj^1m JWe;hj.yj|^lyery vivid recollectiqn!$. of last adjdress and the number present 

to m^t^ybulsWpie Wstlmo'^n'y to^our apf^eciaff^ .;;'' 
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The following agenda was placed on the table 
Agenda* 

1. To confiim the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on April 18, 1931. 

2. Honorary Secretary’s Report. 

3. Chairman’s Address. 

4. Accounts. 

5. Delegates Reports. 

(a) 3Sth Annual General Meeting U.P.A.S L Bangalore. 

(d) Travancore Combined Planters’ Association General Meeting. 

{c) Sri Mulam Popular Assembly—28th Session. 

6. Election of Office-Bearers for season 1932/33. 

7. Election of Auditor. 

8. Political Situation, Address by Mr. F* E. James, o.b.e,, M.L.c. 

9. Mr. H. J. Watson’s proposal. 

* That this Association makes an enquiry into the methods in force at Devi- 
colam of assessing and arriving at the yearly amount of Income Tax due by 
Estate Kanganies. * 

10, Personal Member—Mr. J, C. Swayne. 

1. Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on April 193L 

These, having been previously approved in circulation, were on the motion of the 
Chairman, taken as read and confirmed. 

2 . Honorary Secretary's Report. 

This having been previously approved m circulation vras adopted upon the Chair¬ 
man’s proposal. • 


Honorary Secretary's Report ;— 

Mr. Chairman and Grntbemrn, 

1 beg to place before you my report on the working of the Association for the past 
year. 

Membership There are 39 Members on the register representing a total of 31,891 
acres made up as follows 

Tea . 30,818| Acres. 

Coffee 563 », 

Cardamoms 569J ,, 

Cinchona 37J ,, 

Tea Crap.-^^'^ke crop for the year was 13,737,251 l‘bs. ‘ of made tea as against 
13,357,666 lbs. for the previous year, a yield of 446 lbs. per acre. 

Immature area has as usual been^ in eluded when working out this figure. 

The usual quarterly statements have been sent to the Secretary D.P.A.S.I., ,5J^djras 
and I thank members for furnishing the necessary figures promptly, r - 

Meetings the year there have beeft 8 Committee? Meetings and oner Geheral 
Meeting. 

Delegates were present at the 37th Annual General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. !», two 
General Committee Meetings, at the 28th session of Sri Mulam Popular Assembly, and at 
the Annual Meeting of the Travancore Combined Planters’ Association, 

Your Association’s representatives were Messrs. Francis, Pinks and Strachan 
(GJRO 

In order that Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield should be represented on your Commit¬ 
tee Mr. Hatbrell was co opted during the year and Mr. J. S. B. Wallace was asked to 
Join the Committee on his return from furlough. 

Government Medical Grant. 

The Grant of Rb, lOffper mensem each in respect of the three Grant-in-aid Hospitals 
has been regularly paid and our thanks are due to His Highness’ Government for the 
continued concession, 

J^adly Ampthill Nursing Jnstituten-^h subscription of Rs. 809 has been paid by 
yottf Association- The Lady WiHingdon Nursing Home is run in conjunction with Lady 
^npthill Nursing Institute, and those members in a position to know speak highly 
e ffi ci^^icy. ^ » 

South inihn Planters^ Benevolent 1,000 has been collected during the 

ye» an increase of Rs, 145 over the previous year. Vour Association subscribed Rs- IQp 
^this and there have been several special donations. The membership ha^ decreased 

, Cea^i^ due have bsen received and I would like to remind ^oU of, tfec 

called for and the resultant considerable saving to 
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K.D^P^A^; Cess was collected for 9 months oaly nt the mual rate 6f As. l*-6 pies per. 
acre -per annum. \ ^ 

■ Accounts.’^Copies of the Revenue and Expenditure account And Balance Sheet for 
thjs year ending April. 3l> 1932 are on the table and the Auditors certified copy is with 
me now together with the Association's Books should any one desire to examine them. 
The deficit iot the 5 rear's .working: need cause members no concern, Your Committee' 
decided during the year that it was unnedessary at a time of financial stringency to 
continue to build Up reserve funds^and Cess at As. 1-6 pies per acre for 3 quarters would 
still-have been sufficient to Cover the years expenditure had it not been found necessary 
after making up a provisional budget to (a) send a subscription to the S, I* P. B. Fund 
Rs, 100 (6) to make provision for Auditors fee Rs. 50 (in accordance with the law> as 
required by. your Auditors) and to meet increased Delegates expenses as during the year 
under report your Association bad not a member on the U. P. A. S. I. Executive 
Committee.. . ^ , 

War Memorial .—This has required a bigger expenditure for upkeep during the 
year, it being found necessary to repair the chain-guard. Mr. RoSs to whom our thanks 
are due'now looks after the upkeep ^nd has arranged for a gardener to attend to it at 
r^prlar^hort; intervals. ... 

His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore.^Otx the occasion of His Highness’ 
investiture, November 6,1931 a telegram of Congratulationagpod wishes Was despatched 
in themame of the Association., 

Before tendering my resignation Gentlemen I would like to place on record the 
personal pleasure I have found in working with your Chairman, and I also thank Com¬ 
mittee Member's for their unfailing courtesy and help at all times. 

^ SBOlamaLlay/EstatS, , . B. N. PINKS, 

^MayJ3iI9$2. Honorary Secretwry. 

Si, Chairman^s Address. 

G'e^lemkn— 

Your Honorary Secretary's report covers the general working of the Association 
during the past year and there is consequently no necessity for me to inflict myfeeff upon 
you for long. As however it is Customary lor the Chairman to address you at the 
Annual General Meeting I must perforce ask you to bear with me while I touch on a 
few subjects which are of direct interest to the Associatton. 

First I would refer to the proposed reorganisation of the tJ.P.A.S.I., which, as you 
are all aware, is at present under consideration, although no definite^cheffie .ha.s yet 
been evolved. ■ The general principle of the proposal, however, is that the futuie^cojiati* 
tution should allow of the various firms and business houses, concerned,^ in iact those 
who put up'the money, having more say in the working of the united.Associationihan at 
present. This is the view which has been held, by your Committees^ .both past and 
present, for a considerable period, and at Bangalore last year we took the o^pportunity of 
airing our views on the subject by supporting a resolution, put forward by the Anamal- 
lai P/ A. which more or less covered our ideas. This matter is, however, fully covered in 
your delegates report so 1 need not enlarge upon it now, and it is, I think, sufficient for 
me to say that, while there is considerable opposition to reorganization-, there are also 
influential supporters and it is possible if not probable that a scheme on the-lines indicat¬ 
ed may be adopted in the not very distant future. 

Your Commitee also feel that the articles of our own Association are in need of 
revision. With the present method of election itjs-quite possible for your Comniittee to 
be composed of members representing only one interest, which Is obviously undesirable, 
and we consider that the articles should, at some future date, be so altered aS'to allow of 
each interest in the District nominating their own members on an acreage basis which 
would ensure a representative Committee being We, however, do not 

consider it advisable to press this point meantime until a definite decision is attlved.atin 
regard to the parent Association, but I would recommend the matter.to the c^msideration 
of your new Committee, , r, 

The condition of the Tea Industry is still just about as bad as it can be and the past 
year haashown a lamentable proportionate drop in the prices secured for South Indian 
Teas. ^ 1 am sure we are all agreed that the teas turned out from the High R^ge do not 
Compare unfavourably with those of Ceylon, and yet one sees, - week after week. 
Estates with a similar elevation in Ceylon obtaining higher prices, than.oum.^ You 
will recollect that a feW years ago South Indian Teas, especially those of the High 
Range, were a feature on the market and why, especially In view of the infinitely more 
ease which ^ now Isestdwed on raanufactuiOi this yei^ersal has ooctirred it is Impossible to 
understand. We c^n only hope, however, that the present poslliOJlis.Qnly a 
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that ere long South India will again assume the position which for some unknown reason 
it has lost. The welcome news of a preferential duty of per lb. oyer foreign teas has 
now come through and it is to be hoped that the general view that this will be the saving 
of the Industry will be fully justified and that we may consequently look forward to 
better times in the near future. 

Turning now to the activities of the Tea Cess Committee considerable controversy 
has raged as to the advisability of continuing the American Campaign on the same scale 
as hitherto or curtailing same in preference to a more intensive campaign in India, I am 
not prepared to voice an opinion on the matter but figures undoubtedly prove that results 
in America, so far, have not justified the enormous expenditure incurred, while in India 
consumption is increasing even with the comparatively restricted actiyities of the 
Committee. However it has been decided to continue the American Campaign as nearly 
as possible on the same scale as hitherto, subject to loss in revenue due to the unfavour¬ 
able exchange, and we can only hope that the money so expended will bear fruit in the 
near tuture. 

We had hoped, during the year, to have had an opportunity of discussing the 
question of propaganda work in South India with Mr. Milligan who had been deputed 
by the Tea Cess Committee to enquire into conditions, but unfortunately the proposed 
meeting fell through, and we are still somewhat in the dark as to what is actually taking 
place. That there is ample scope for extending the markets in the South is, I think, 
fully borne out by the increasing applications for tea by our kanganies and labourers on 
almost every occasion on which they return to their villages. This means that where 
tea is known it is becoming more and more popular and by judicious encouragement of 
this practice we can, 1 think, do a great deal ourselves to help the work of the Tea Cess 
Commissioner. 

Daring his recent visit to the High Range, Mr. T. Austin, I, C. S., Dewan of 
Travancore kindly consented to teceive a deputation with a view to discussing the knotty 
problem of the Travancore Export Duty on Tea, and Game Association. As regards the 
former subject the Dewan could unfortunately hold out no hope of this direct taxation 
being removed at the present time, owing to the financial depression and consequent lack 
of revenue to the State, but we did obtain his assurance that the duty could still be 
considered as a temporary measure—incidentally it has been considered as such for some 
Sixteen Years I While I fully realize the present Dewan^s difficulties in balancing his 
budget and the imp issibility of fo’-egoing recognized revenue during these times of 
financial stringency, 1 tliink, you will agree with me. Gentlemen, that the retention of 
this Duty by the Travancore Government for such a lengthy period has placed us at a 
distinct disadvantage as compared with our neighbours in British India and can hardly 
be considered as fair treatment. The dutv was imposed as a war measure pure and 
simple to come into line with similar action taken by the British India Government and 
it was distinctly understood that it would be removed in due course. As you are aware, 
in British India the duty was substituted by the infinitely fairer method of Income-Tax 
in 19?7, but we, in Tiavancore, at a time when many Companies and private concerns 
are working at an actual loss are still saddled with the hardship of IJ cents per lb, direct 
taxatio i. Unfortunately there now appears to be no hope of redress until such time as 
conditions imorove and wecai offer His Hiiihaess’ Government a corresponding revenue 
in the shape of Income- Tax but when that happy time arrives it behoves the Industry to 
press its point to the utm jst and not rest until a fairer method of taxation is obtained. 

The Subject of Game Associations was also discussed and a set of rules are now 
being drawn up which will be submitted for the approval of the Dewan in due course, 
the object being to obtain the recognition of Government to such rules in future. 

Our s ncere thanks are due to the Dewan for the interest he has taken in regard to 
oar grievaices in connection with the Northern Outlet Road. Since my representations 
at the ‘^ri Mulam the road has been inspected, not only by the Chief Engineer, but by 
the Dewan himself and I am personally aware that he fully sympathizes with our 
views, I feel confident therefore that he will do everything in his power to meet our 
requirements at as early date as possible. 

This address would not be complete without a reference to the fact that during the 
year under review His Highness the Maharaja has been invested with Ruling Powers, 
On the auspicious occasion of his investiture a telegram of congpratulation and good 
wishes was forwarded in the name of the Association and I feel sure that it is the earnest 
wish of all British residents in Travancore that his reign may be long and prosperous* 
That he will fully maintain the High traditions of the Travancore Royal Family, we have 
not the slightest doubt. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I would tender my sincere thanks to the Honorary 
Secretary Mr* Pinks for the able manner in which he has carried out his duties, and to 
their unfailing courtesy and help during my terpn of office^ 
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Account J. S. ITawliins aslced whether the Rs. 800'at^ present'being.paid 
annually to the Lady Ampthiil Nursing Institute could be paid to the S. I. P. B. Fund 
as he considered the latter a more deserving cause. Several members opposed this 
suggestion on the grounds that considerable benefit was obtained by this subscription and 
on being asked by the Chairman if he would like to put forward a resolution on the 
subject Mr. Hawkins replied in tne negative.- 

The adoption of the Accounts was proposed by Mr. J. S. B.'Wallace and seconded 
by Mr. A. H. Dixson. 

Carried unanhnottsly. 

Delegates' These having been previously approved in circulation were 

taken as read and their adoption, proposed by Mr. P. G. Campbell and seconded by 
Mr. E, H. Francis, was unanimously approved. 


The Honorary Secretary and all members of K,D,P,A, 

Gentlemen, 

United Planters^ Association of Southern India 
Thirty-Eighth Annual General Meeting, 

We-have pleasure in submitting our report on our attendance 'at the above Meeting 
which commenced on Monday, August 17, 1931, at the Mayo Hall, Bangalore, 

It is interesting to be able to record that the Meetifig terfninated in record time'and 
all business -was finished by mid-day of Wednesday IDth. This did not mean that 
delegates were hurried over decisions, full discussion on all deserving items was enjoyed. 
The Agenda was a long one and considerable business was accomplished as you will see 
when the Book of Proceedings is in your-hand§,' . 

Articles of Association ,—It is with regret that we have to report negative results in 
regard to-the amendment to the Anamallal Planters* Association resolution which we 
were instructed to put forward, but on obtaining the views of other delegates prior to the 
Meeting it became fairly obvious from the start that the amendment would not go 
through. 

In order to obtain the support of the Anamallai Planters* Association we were 
obliged to alter the amendment as passed by our Committee and the final working wai 
as follows * * . - ' 

‘ That a Sub-Committee be appointed to go into the whole question as outlined by 
< the Anamallai Association's resolufibu and that such Sub-Committee consider-the 
‘'possibility of reorganization more or less on the lines of the I, T* AJ 
\ Many delegates opposed the amendment the chief objections raised being 
any alteration is required'to the present method of conducting the affairs of the Associa* 
tibni it is for the'Firms conceriaedjp -raise tho question, and not.for District Associations^ 
(2)'The Indian 'Pea'Association’ls a Tea Association pure and-simple,- wherea$-the 
U.F. A.SJ. comprises Tea, Coffee, Rubber and Minor Products, (S) There are many 
more proprietory planters in South India than in the North, and the feeling was general 
that if the affairs of the Association were conducted by Firms such proprietory interests 
would have little or no say in the master. . (4) A statement was made that the constitn-' 
tion of the I. T, A. allows of no practical planter giving his views at that Association’s 
Meetings, but whether this is actually the case or not we-are'unable to say. 

The fact remains* however that the present method of conducting the affairs of the 
Parent Association leaves much to be desired and While, we natprally regret the pment 
decision we feel that our object has been to a certain extent obtained in as much that the 
Weaknesses of the present system have been.broughttd the noticebf District Assooiatibas, 
and while present feeling is against the idea-,, we are of the opinion that after further 
consideration and with two such strong Association^ as the AnamalHi's and our 
favour, reorganization, more or less on the lines suggestedis possible if not probable In 
the not very distant future. ' . v,,. ’ . - - ‘ 

. .On,being put to the Meeting the amendment was declared lost, only the Anarhall^ 
Planters*' Assocratioh and your own delegate^ voting in favour,: The Anamall^ 
Planters* Association’s resolution was also lost by the same majority. ' ^ 

Labour- D$frartmekt,-^Ybiix Association’s amendment to the Anamallai Planters* 
Resolution we withdrew/ in view of the fadt that owing to, the depressed ,state of the 
Rubber Industry, few, if any, Rubber Estates now subscribe to the Labour Depart¬ 
ment, The amendment, h^d it gone thr 013 gjlt wqtrfld have consequently debarred any 
Rubber representative from serving on the Executive which, of course, made it 

B 
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Tiie Ananiallai Planters’ Association’s resolution elicited considerable discussion and 
resulted in the following beinsf proposed from the Chair 

' That the Es:ecutive Committee be requested to work out a Scheme whereby, at 
‘ the Annual General Meeting of the Association and Meetings of the General Committee, 

* Meetings of representatives of Districts subscribing to the Labour Depaitment may be 

* held to consider and discuss the work of the Department and generally act as an 

* Advisory Committee.’ 

This resolution, we think, gives sufiScient safeguards to the interests of subscribers 
and we consequently voted in favour. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Your delegates also voted in favour of the following resolution :— 

' That the Executive Committee be asked to draft an amendment to the Labour 

* Department Rules to the effect that from next settlement no coolie debt of more than 

* Rs. 10 per head can be collected through the Labour Department.’ 

We are sure you will realize the advisability of this amendment to the Labour 
Department Ralei, as it is a step towards what will undoubtedly be enforced by 
Legislation in the near future. The resolution as passed involves no committal and any 
ruling framed by the Executive Committee will be referred back to District Associations 
before it can be put into operation. This is just a step to get machinery going to limit 
advances in South India. We take this opportunity to congratulate the K. D. H. P. Co. 
Labour Committee upon their decision to discontinue the advance system at an early 
date and trust other Interests in South India will, ere long, come into line. 

Scientific DeParUmni-^Tea —We found upon discussing the Tea Scientific position 
with the AnamaPai Planters’ Association delegates that our objects were the same, the 
closing of the station on a maintenance basis being also the intention of that Association. 
The discussion which ensued after proposal of the amendment and resolution brought to 
light a strong feeling on the part of the larger number of delegates present against such 
a move. It was argued that a very large sum of money has been spent on the station 
and some Associations’ delegates testified to considerable return for money expended by 
individual Estates. 

Further it is admittedly the desire of all Associations lo eventually effect the 
affiliation of Nellakotta and St. Coombes and it was felt that the closing of the former on 
a maintenance basis would entail grave difficulties in reopening the station again with 
the possible result of detrimentally afiecting the desired affiliation, which it is hoped 
will be accomplished when the present lamentable position of the Tea Industry 
improves. 

The opinion of all delegates with the exception of those of the Anamallai’s 
Association and ourselves was so definitely in favour of continuing the Scientific 
Department as a going concern that a request was made by the Chairman that the 
resolution and amendment be withdrawn and, on this request being reftised, the anjend- 
ment being put to the Meeting was declared lost. On demanding a poll, the result was 
stated to be a minority * in favour ’ of 613 votes. It must be pointed out, however, that 
many delegates representing only Coffee and/or Ruboer voted against, and there seems 
to be something radically wrong with the constitution of the Association that such 
procedure should he allowed. It is true that on the Tea acreage only the resolution and 
amendment would still have been lost but only by the small majority of some 140 votes 
and the result might quite easily have been reversed. We are, therefore of the opinion 
that this matter should be borne in mind with a view to having, perhaps next year, the 
articles of Association so altered as to allow of matters pertaining exclusively, as in this 
instance, to a single product being voted on such product’s acreage only. 

. ^ A resolution stating the Association’s grave concern at the apparent Indifference 
displayed by the Government of India to the seditious and inflammatory speeches which 
are being delivered by Extremists throughout the country, was carried unanimously. 

As you will readily agree a detailed report on the proceedings of the Meeting is 
uanecessarv and uncalled for in view of the fact that the Book of Proceedings will be 
available shortly, and we consider, therefore, that it is sufficient to add that your 
instructions in regard to the various resolutions which came up for discussion were 
Closely adhered to and, with the above exceptions, the decisions arrived at were in 
accordance with your views. 


G. R. STRACHAN, 

E, N. PIMKS, 

Delegates^ Thirty-Eighth Annual General Meeting 

Bangalore* 
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Mr. Francis asked the meeting to record a vote of thanks to those members who 
undertook these duties. He said that delegates ofren had a difficult time and that 
attending meetings was by no means a holiday. Carried with acchmaiioH, 

6. Election of Office-Bearers^ Season 1932'~SS» 

The result of the ballot was as follows 

Chairman ... Mr. G. R. Strachan. 

Honorary Secretary ... ,, E. N. Pinks. 

( , E. H. Francis, 

1 , Wra. Mackenzie. 

Committee ... , J. W. Tolson. 

, J. S. B. Wallace. 

I , A. Yates. 

7. Auditors, —Messrs. G. Narasimham and Co., Madras, were unanimously re¬ 
elected. 

8. Political Situation, —Mr. F, B. James, o. B. e , m. l. c., then gave a most 
interesting and instructive address, to which the Chairman replied proposing a very 
hearty vote of thanks to him and appealed to all members to use their influence in persu¬ 
ading the younger generation to join the European Association d j>rof>os Mr. James* 
remarks in this connection. 

9. Mr,H, J. Watson's proposal,--Mx, H. J. Watson being unable to attend the 
meeting Mr. C. P, Gouldsbury proposed. 

‘ That this Association makes an enquiry into the methods in force at Devicolam 
of assessing and arriving at the yearly amount of Income-Tax due by Estate 
Kflnganies * ^ 

and spoke as follows on behalf of Mr. Watson. 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen, 

In a general way, it can be said that Estate kanganies, with the labour they repre¬ 
sent, are most important dwellers in the District. For without them, there could be no 
cultivated District and if this Distiict were not cultivated there would probably be no 
Government Seat at Devicolam-—possibly no Devicolam at • all. So on these grounds 
alone, it may be agreed that it is politic to assist Estate kanganies whenever it would 
appear to be necessa^ 3 ^ 

The present system of assessing Estate kanganies for Income Tax is as follows;— 
Estate Managers submit a yearly Memo to the Commissioner and Collector of Income- 
Tax, Devicolam, listing all who appear to have earned Rs: 1,200-0-0 or over,during the 
12 months of the Government year. Later Form D, which is the Income-Tax Return 
Form, is sent direct by Government to a certain number of those shown on the Memo, 
submitted by Estate Managers. After Form D has been sent in, a Notice Form E is 
sent to a certain number of those who were called on to submit Form D. This Notice 
requires attendance at Devicolam in person or by representative and asks-production for 
examination ot all accounts, documents, vouchers, invoices, receipts and other docu¬ 
ments necessary to prove the extent of Income from all sources during the year. The 
only documents that Estate Kanganies generally can produce is a copy in Tamil or 
English of their Estate ledger account furnished by Estate Managers. Now a point I 
should like to stress here is this. In most countries Income-Tax Inspectors are appoint¬ 
ed for the purpose (in addition to their other duties) of travelling to Assessees* place of 
business in order to satisfy themselves on any points they may have doubt on after peru¬ 
sal of an Income-Tax Return and it does not appear to be, in order that in this District 
Assessees themselves should travel at their own expense 5,10,15 and sometimes 20 miles 
to Devicolam to explain their Income-Tax Returns, which are duly signed by them and 
vouched as correct in the Form D. 

We are all aware of the degree of literacy enjoyed by the average Estate kangany. 
He, however, arrives at Devicolam (often accompanied by the brightest K. F.‘he.can 
get a hold of) land after cross-examination by a Maiayalee Government pfficial and with 
the help of the English or Tamil copy of his Estate .Ledger Account, the .reVultant 
figure of Income, is to say the least, not necessarily correct from both parties’ points of 
view. : , ' 

I understand certain deductions are permissible from an Income for Assessment 
purposes, and the few deductions that occur tq me relative to an Estate, kahgany^s 
Income are .h 

’ Private K* P.’s pay on the EJstate. 

Low Country Recruiting Agent’s pay and travelling allowance. 

The kangany’s own way expenses. 
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Recruiting -Expenses and living expenses while he is in the low country recruiting. 

In addition irrecoverable bad debts are often incurred’ by him. 

With the'methods at present in force I doubt if full' allowance is gi^ en by Govern¬ 
ment for these permissible deductions. However, the visit to Devicolam generally 
terminates after the Assessee or his representative K. P. signs some document or other,— 
possibly a document testifying as to the accuracy of the 'amount of his assessable In¬ 
come. So much for the Income derived from Estates but it is possible that a kangany 
has income from other sources. He may sell a cow or two for profit (and on the other 
hand he might sell at a loss). Also he may have other more steady sources of Income. 
But as a rule he has no books or other written evidence concerning, such additional 
Income, and in the absence of such, it is difficult to appreciate how Government can 
arrive at any figure for this. If a figure is arrived at, it can only be based on oral replies 
by an illiterate Tamil Assessee to cross-examination by a Malayalee Government Official. 
It is open to doubt whether Government is 'within its rights in arriving at part of an 
assessable income in this manner. 

In the event of no Income from other sources being correctly discovered orally, as 
happens in most cases, then it will appear that the statement of accounts as furnished 
by Estate Managers is the only basis on which an Estate kangany’s nett income can be 
arrived at. I suggest therefore that Estate Managers should have an opportunity of veri¬ 
fying on their kanganies' behalf, the figures arrived at by Government. 

i trust Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen that .you can see your way to support my 
resolution. 

'Mr. H. G. Marshall seconded the resolution. 

Mr. J. W. Tolson in opposing the resolution-said that he considered it would be a 
regrettable error if the Association passed the resolution. He said that in his experience 
assessments were generally very fair and that he had only on one occasion to lodge an 
appeal and on that occasion redress was obtained without difficulty. 

Upon the resolution being put to the meeting 6 voted in favour 28 against. The 
Chairman declared the resolution lost. 

10. Personal Member. J, C. Swayne was unanimously elected a Personal 
Member of the Association. 

Additional Subjects, 

1, K. D. P. A. Labour Rule No. 4^ Chxuses 1 and No notice having been given 
of this item the Chairman obtained the permission of the meeting to propose the follow¬ 
ing alterations to Rule No. 4. 

{a] Delete Clause 1 and substitute the following : 

Coolies under advance to any one Estate, going to the low country and 
coming up to another Estate within 9 months of the date of their departure 
from the Estate for which they were originally advanced shall be handed over, 
or, if agreeable to both Superintendents, their advances paid up, always 
provided such coolies are claimed by the first Estate within 18 months of the 
ahoveraentioned date of deparature, 

(b) Clause 3 after the words '‘has elapsed delete ‘and/or-no claim has been 
made within 18 months above*. ' 

The Chairman explained that the proposal before the meeting did not in any way 
alter the meaning of the Rtile;but*that owing to misconceptions due to the old wording 
the Committee considered the alteration necessary. 

-J - ^ • Carried unanimously, 

'2. S. L F. A. Pund.' Mv* E-H. ^Francis addressed the meeting with an appeal 
, to those who are not' members' of the S. I,' P. B. Fund. He told the meering that 
the High Range percentage of membership is very low whereas in other Districts it 
-re^iehes the 100 cent, mark; He asked those who came in contact with non-* 
.subscrihfers to endeavour to get them to enroll. - 

•i- %nacp:riBing„sa5a., lie wished to propose a vote of thanks to Chainnan and 
J'*' work they had donp during the year in the Interests of the 
Assod^oa'anditgaembefsfapplanse)'. ■ / ■ 

,'Wth -avote of thanks to the Chair and to the Club- for the use of a room the, 
«eetiflg,tefpinatW. ,, - ' 

, , ' , E. N. PINKS, 

C^h^man.' , ■ , . . , Honorary Secretary, 

‘SHOLAMMXAY ESIAT?,. ■' 

" ilttsKAB p’. bV'.; • ' " 
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COORG 


Minutes of the Annua! General Meeting of the Coorg Planters’ Association held in the 
North Coorg Club, Mercara, on Monday 20th June 1932, at 2 p.jn, 

Prese7it : 

Messrs. A. E. J. Nicolls {Chairmayi), P. G. Tipping, G. A. Tippetts- 
Aylmer, D. J. Duncan, W, R. Wright, S. P. St C. Raymond, J. S. H. Morgan, 
B. S. Bnckirall, G. Scotland, L. Newcome, J. F. Mackintosh, R. B, Cunning¬ 
ham, E. C. H. Morgan, J. H. Sprott, D. O. Tweedie, 1. Bull, R. P. W. Potter, 
W. A. F. Bracken, C. L. J. Humphreys and Lt-Col. H. F. Murland, Major 
D. N. Pitcairn, Major V. L. Wynyard-Wright. 


Visitors : 

Messrs. L. J. Maciver, I. C. S. (Commusioner of Coorg), W, W. Mayne 
{Coffee Scicfitific Officer), W. J. Egerton and S. G. H, Davis of Messrs. Parry 
& Co., Madras. 

Read notice calling the meeting. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on 29th February 1932 having 
been published in the Planters' Chronicle^ were taken as read and 
confirmed. 

Annual Accounts and Honorary Secretary's Reports —Mr. Bracken pro¬ 
posed and Mr, Newcome seconded that the accounts be passed and the 
Honorary Secretary’s report be adopted. Passed unanimously, 

Appoinbneni of a New Auditor for 1932-33 .—The Chairman informed the 
meeting that Messrs. Fraser & Ross of Madras had expressed their willing¬ 
ness to audit our accounts in Coorg for the same fee, viz. Rs. 50, when their 
representative visits Coorg and asked if any member had any objection to 
appoint them as our Auditors. There being no .objection, Mr, Bracken 
proposed and Mr. Scotland seconded that Messrs. Fraser & Ross be elected 
as out* Auditors for 1.932-r33. Carried umnimotisly, 

‘ Empire Marketing Board, —The Chairman -reported the replies to the 
questionnaire, which was circulated to all members, on the subject of a.cess 
for the purpose of advertisement through the Empire Marketing Board. 
TJbe replies were most disappointing; and it was decided that ^ other Coffee 
Associations should be approached op ^bis subject; on the occasion of the 
Annual General Meeting in Bangalore* 

The [/,P,A.SJ, Re-organisation.—ThQ Chairman explained various 
schemes which have been put forwar4, apd b was decided that it would be 
advisable to endeavour to arrange a meeting of Coffee Planters before the 
Annual General Meeting, in older to discuss this hjQSt important 
matter. :. ' _ . . „ ’ . 

Medical Officer for Gwg.«=^The Chairman gave the. results of thejeplies 
to the circular which was sent to all members. And as practically no support 
had been g^romised, it w^as suggested that a compulsoi:y cess of 1 anna per 
acreestates of 10 acres and-ov^' might be inttWuced. It was 
.d<eeige<r>that a circular be sent to a® this subject, and 
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that a definite resolution could then be brought up at the next General 
Meeting. 

U.P.A.SJ, General Committee Meeting Report.— Chairman informed 
the meeting that this had been published in the Planters' Chronicle of 9th 
April 1932. 

Correspondence .—Read extracts from the UPASI Secretary’s report of 
4th March and from the Executive Committee Meeting proceedings of 
21st March 1932. 

Read letter from the U.P.A.S.L, dated 9th March in which it was stated 
that the Madras Chamber of Commerce had registered in their Register as 
No. 3565 the name of * Coorg Plantation Coffee ’ on behalf of the Coorg 
Planters’ Association. 

Read letter from the Commissioner of Coorg re carting rates. It was 
resolved to write to the Commissioner and recommend that the cart rates be 
reduced to 3 annas and 4 annas in dry and wet weathers respectively. 

Read letter fi'om the Commissioner of Coorg requesting this Association 
to send him the names of three members to represent the Planting community 
In Coorg on the Advisory Committee under the Auxiliary Force Act. 
Messrs. Tipping, Morgan and Maurice were nominated. 

Workmen's Compensation Act. —The Chairman informed the meeting of 
the steps the U.P.A.S.L is taking in this matter. 

Coorg Motor Vehicles Taxation Act* —Read letter from Major Pitcairnt 
Mr. Maclver, the Commissioner of Coorg, informed the meeting that Coorg 
was trying to.arrange reciprocity with Madras. 

Any Other Business .—Pests and Diseases Act.—The Chairman read a 
letter he had received fi'om the Commissioner of Coorg on this subject, and 
.the latter informed the meeting that the Bill had gone to the Government of 
India for approval. 

Coffee and Pepper Stealing Prevention Fund.—It was proposed hy 
Mr. Bracken that this Fund should be amalgamated with the C. P. A. Funds, 
and its activities controlled By the C. P. A. in future. It was pointed out by 
,the Chairman that.this, could not be.accepted as a resolution at this meeting, 
as no notice had been: given. ^ ^ . 

. , Before closing the meeting, Mr. Newcome proposed a very hearty vote 
: of thanks to the retiring Chairman for all be had done for the Association 
during'his term'of*'office ~as Chairman of the Association, and also to^^the 
outgoing Committee and present members on the Coorg Legislative 
.Council; * :.; ^ 

1 , „ The Chairman replied in a few..suitable words. .. •. . 

Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to th6 President and, members 
of the North Coorg Club for the use of their room. 

The meeting ended with a vote of thanks to the Chair.: 

3AMES L/SMyTH, Z, , A.^.J. NICO^LS; ;: 

' ;* ^ " Mmomry Secretary* . .: Chdhmm. 
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ANAMALLAIS 

Miautes of the 27th Aanaal Geaeral Meeting of the Aaamallai Planters^ 
Association (Incorporated) held at the Anamallai Club oo 
Monday 27th June, 1932 at 2*30 p.m. 

Present: 

Messrs. E. Johnson (Chair^nan), A. W. F. Mills, J. C. Blackham, E. N. 
House, J. E. Sampson, W. H Martin, G. M. Oakes, H. H. Stuart, G. Stevens, 
E.V. Hammond, B. Henney, R- Walker, C. Wynell Mayow, G. A. LeMesurier, 
J, Hatton Robinson, J. L. H. Williams, B. D. Darkin, F. J. B. Diaper, 
O. M. Hetherington, J. C. Fraser, E. Hardy, A. C. Cotton, T. Davenport, 
G- B. Reade and E. E. Ranicar {Honorary Secretary), 


Visitors : 

Messrs. B. H. Francis and H. S. Bolt, 

Notice calling the meeting was taken as read. 

The Chairman moved a vote of condolence to the relatives of the late 
Mr. J. S. Nicolls, which the meeting passed in the usual manner. 

Confirmation of the Minutes, —The minutes of the following meetings 
were confiimed:— 

{a) Extraordinary General Meeting held on 14th March 1932, 

(^) General Committee Meetings held on 14th March 1932, 2nd May 
1932 and 30th May 1932, 

Ekctmi of New Members ,— 

Mr. L. C. Filmer ... Proposed by Mr. Blackham, 

Seconded by Mr. Darkin, 

Mr. T. Me Cosh ... Proposed by Mr, Mills, 

Seconded by Mr. Davenport, 

Personal Subscriptions^ —Chairman proposed that Personal Subscriptions 
be abolished and the Honorary Secretary be instructed to refund any pay¬ 
ments made for the current year. 

Carried, , , 

Motor Vehicles Taxation, —The Chairman explained Mr; Martin’s diffi¬ 
culties in recovering charges incurred on postages, commission on cheques 
etc. . : . 

The meeting recommended that all future charges be collected through 
members’. Club accounts or in cases where applicants are not members of the 
Aaamallai Club, through their Estale Managers, 

Report of the 4. P^ A, Committee — 

MembeKship»~There are 81 members of the Association, last year’s 
membership being 84 ; 9 members left the District during the year and 
6 members were elected shewing a decrease of 3 over the previous year. 
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Estaies ,—The number of Estates subscribing to the Association remains 
the same, viz., 37, 


Acreages — 

1930/31 

1931/32 

hicrease. Decrease. 

Tea 

22,953-98 acs. 

24,305-52 acs. 

1,351*59 acs. 

Coffee 

2,087-88 „ 

2,122-93 „ 

35*05 „ 

Cardamoms 

2,590-58 „ 

2,692-58 „ 

102*00 „ 

Cinchona 

347-55 „ 

165-00 „ 

182*55 acs. 


27,979*99 „ 29,2c6-03 


Altogether a nett increase of 1,306-04 acres. 

For the Season 1932/33, 29,496*J9 acres are subscribing to the Associ¬ 
ation. 

Crop — 

1930/31 

Tea 10,305,565 lbs. 

Coffee 450*70 tons. 

Cardamoms 149,810 lbs. 

Cinchona 365,961 „ 


1931/32 Increase, Decrease, 

10,902,557 lbs. 596,992 lbs. 

230*89 tons. 211*81 tons. 

166,915*75‘lbs. 17,105*75 lbs. 

111,880*00 „ 254,081*00 lbs. 


Planters^ Benevolent Fund ,—Shows 100 per cent, personal subscriptions 
paid. 

1929/30 1930/31 1931/32 Decrease, 

Rs. 1,800-0-0 Rs. 1,510-0-0 Rs. 1,370-0-0 Rs. 140-0-0 


The reason for the decrease in 1931/32 is that some Estates found it 
necessary to reduce their subscriptions, while some others have not paid at 
all, owing to financial stringency. 

Meetings .—The following meetings were held:— 

One Annual General Meeting, S Extraordinary General Meetings, 
9 General Committee Meetings, 3 Township Committee Meetings and 7 
No, 2 Committee Meetings. The average attendance at the Extraordinary 
General Meetings was 21, a decrease of 12 over the previous year. 

Chairam at Mile U/6 ,—This was closed on May 1, 1931, The 
buildings were dismantled and materids were handed over to Township. 

Angalakurichi Chairam,-^"l\ii% land was put up for auction by the 
Tahsildar of Pollachi. This sale has not been completed to-date. 

Pollachi^Vannanthorai Road.^Qux representations to Government for 
, the reduction of the grant for this road were successful. 

Auditors ,—At the 26th Annual General Meeting of the Association 
Messrs. Fraser & Ross were re-appointed Auditors for the current season. 
They retire at this time and are eligible for re-election. 

* On behalf of the Committee and myself, I now tender our resignations. ’ 
^ ' This report, having been previously circulated, was taken as read. 
Chairman proposed that this report be adopted* 

Carried, 

^ —^The Chairman movOd that the aceotmts, with the Auditor's 

, Certificate and Report be approved and adopted. 

Carried, * 

\ Chairman moved that , Messrs. I^raser & 

at^itors on a fee of Ri iSO ior the year i932-*3l. . 
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Expenses to U*P.A,SJ^ Meeting sanctioned payment of 

Rs. 177-8*0 to delegates who attended U.P.A.S.L General Committee "Meet¬ 
ing at Coimbatore. 

Lab(nir Dispute. —Only one case was brought to the Association ,dttting 
the year for a decision. 

This was duly settled as provided for under Rule 4. 

Revisio7i oi A,P.A, Rules. —A Sub-Committee had been appointed to 
revise the present edition. The recommendations of this Committee were 
to be circulated to all members of the Association and the.subiect to be 
placed on the Agenda of a subsequent meeting for discussion. ~ ^ ^ 

Chairman's Address ^ 

The Chairman said : ^ . 

‘ Gentlemen, 

It is a great honour to me to have the pleasure of addressing this 
Association for the second time. 

The A.P.A. work during the year has been spasmodic. At times work 
has been heavy and then for weeks or months there has been. little to do,' ' 
Taluk Board. Last year we imagined that before now the Taluk Board 
would have been an accomplished fact, but owing to the delay in settling the 
question of the amalgamation of the Nilgiri and Coimbatore District Boards, 
our Taluk Board elections have been put off until July.' The District is 
di\dded into four circles each electing three members, and added to that each 
circle has a reserved seat to represent the minority communities. 

The Taluk Board will take its tone and its success will in great 
measure depend on how it starts off, it is not in my o-pinion going to- be an 
unmixed blessing, and we should try and get it going with-small ideas to 
start with and not find ourselves launching out on expenditure which we may 
ultimately regret. 

Pyka?^a, The Pykara Hydro Electric line is nearly here, ' PTq one 
doubts that it will in the end be a very great benefit to the District and We 
should congratulate those responsible for getting it here. , 

Communicatioiis. The Roads have generally been kept in fair order. 
We have made an arrangement by which the Pollachi Road is to remain fitst 
class and we pay part of the upkeep cost. It seems hard that any payment 
is necessary, we pay road taxes, while the carts of the lodal low cotihtfy 
villages pay neither tolls, road taxes nor special subsidy.' \ 

I have to thank the Committee for their co-operation and help during 
the year. The formation of the nominated Committee of interests ^haa 
of the greatest value and has made the work ofthe AssociMion much 
lighter, \ ^ 

A No. 2 Committee appointed at the last General Meeting drew.up a 
complete list of contract rates and Labour rates and concessions. These 
lists are of the utmost value, it took a lot of time to make them>. in doing so 
the members found out what very different ideas were current in the Dis¬ 
trict and the open discussion and exchange of ideas was most useful, /Tlfefe 
seemed to be in the District a considerable variaticm, of as to 

whether the rates should be obligatory or not. The majority olopimon Wfeiht 
against this on the ground that it was impossible bo enforce xbrapliaiice. 
No* 2 Committee took an immense amount of trouble oVerThe^e rates aid 
deserve oixr most grateful thanks, . / / ‘ 

It seems incredible to me that xmS^v any -imrmarcirciimStahces* 
planter should want to pay more than the standard rate/andM fmJpb^^ra 
situation if, when driven by circumstance to do so, he should 
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by an Association of this sort. It is to be presumed that Managing Agents 
are fully aware of the situation and if they allow or encourage planters to 
spend more than is necessary it is their own business. It is perhaps of inte- 
rest to note that the Wynaad have come to the same conclusion after getting 
out rates. 

Reductions. The reductions which we were forced to make have made 
jt easier to reduce costs, from which one hears these are generally nearly 
"back to pre-war level when reckoned in cents per lb. A comparison of 
'ad'^ance accounts, to discover how the reduced advance rates are working 
would be of interest."' During the year we had a most interesting debate on 
the abolition of advances, generally opinion was definitely that they should 
be abolished but it was the business of Agents to lay down the law and so 
make it applicable to all Districts. 

I think that the free discussion of this subject has been of great benefit, 
even the news of it filtering down to lower ranks has made many a maistry 
think, has curbed extravagant requests and been a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, I do not think that we have finished with the necessity of studying 
economy. The new protection on tea is not working quite as the optimists 
imagined it would, and there are signs that the blame would be put on the 
amount of preference. When people prepare their argument about it they 
should remember that there are two preferences, one at the English customs 
and the other in the Gold Standard. , 

At the present time owing to the duty Dutch tea is selling for which 
is only worth 3^. in Java. However if Java is shut out altogether who is 
going to stop reclamation of abandoned areas, coarse plucking and heavy 
manuring ? These will all increase Empire production until the balance is 
readjusted. I am quite convinced that as far as this District is concerned 
there is little to fear, it is possible to produce good tea very cheaply and I 
think that we are in as good a position to hold out until times improve as any 
District growing tea. 

■ hidian Tea Cess Committee. By co-operation we can discover methods 
of producing cheaper, and more important still we should be able to increase 
Indian Sales. Last year we pressed for a Committee in South India to advise 
'andwprk with the local I. T. C. representatives. The 1. T. C. have now 
agreed' to this, and the Executive Committee have done me the honour of 
•asking me to join this Committee, and if any one in the District has ideas for 
new , arrangements or complaints about old ones, I shall be glad to put 
them, before that Committee. 

^ T , Markets .—I understand that a bill of w^hich the object is the formation of 
Government controlled Tea auction market will be put before the Legislative 
Assembly, and while one is keenly in favour of the principle involved, 
I doubt very much if it would be a success from its start, as its own internal 
Organniation^ and the development of a whole class of brokers would not 
oriy. be difficult but more important still a very strong organization to 
regulate sales and , stop any one big concern dominating them, is essential. 

, miglit be easier to crawl before we run and start co-operative 
.cehtrea or sale depots in Bombay and other important places, 
and as tro appeared and organization developed these would probably 
ia;the'^ourse of time turn into auction markets. 

T ^ : Though the idea about which much has appeared in the papers, of the 
pr^oducet .going straight to the ^consumer dr small retailer is excellent for 
i^i^ddals to work, I do not think it a safe or lasting scheme when done on 
nre.ordinary.channels of business and these should hot be 
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Packing.— packeting and retail business would have to employ: 
salesmen and stockists and these working on commission would be no more 
efficient than brokers and distributors working for themselves, sharing risks^. 
and using their own capital, ^ 

As far as we can see the campaign of the LT.C. in America is not 
successful, and the money might more profitably be spent in India or in all 
the Sub-Mediterranean countries, where there is a big and increasing demand 
for tea. In Russia it is rather hopeless for the I. T. C. to do anything more 
than negotiate, but several big companies are sending tea there on a credit 
system, and the whole industry is anxiously watching progress. 

U. P. A. S. /,—This year at Bangalore your representatives proposed a 
re-organization of U. P. A. S. L It was naturally impossible to get much 
done at such short notice and without opportunity for informal discussion 
betw^een Disti-icts, but it seems fairly obvious now that everyone wants a 
re-organization and it is only a question of finding out wffiat is acceptable to 
everyone. The scheme sponsored by your Committee for this year seems to 
have the best chance of General approval, and even those who maintain that 
no re-organization is necessary can hardly refuse to compromise. 

The scheme does give owners the last say, but leaves the District 
Associations inside \vhich small owners can combineto get adequate strength. 
Coffee .and Rubber have their own Growers Association, and now in this 
scheme the separation of products would give tea growers control, of the 
affairs of their own product, any extra expenditure incurred being 'hiet by 
themselves. The alternative to this scheme is a purely. Owners.AASociatipji 
which might not get support from many small owners and would not be 
representative of the whole industry. . _ , , . 

The majority of planters see full well that the good of the District is in 
nine cases out of ten their own good. Further, that not only are our interests 
locked up in the District but the District is a unit in the South India tea 
industry and therefore the good of that industry is part and parcel of our 
welfare. 

I now wish to thank Mr. Ranicar for taking on the Secretaryship, his 
courtesy and commonsense have made working with him a pleasure, and I 
place my resignation in your hands.’ 

U.P,A.S L Re-organisaiion. The Chairman spoke again on this sub¬ 
ject and explained the reason why the General Committee decided not to put 
forward their original proposals but to support a resolution' which would be 
moved by Mr. Reade. 

Mr. Reade proposed and Mr. Davenport seconded,— 

* It is proposed that in Article S a new clause be inserted to the effect 
that each.Company or "Owner, subscribing, on. their total planted atqa to one 
or more District Associations, should be, entitled to be .represented. 
General Meetings ^of. the U.P.A.S.I. by a representative,nominated^ it pr 
by proxy and should be entitled Xo as many votes as repres.ent jts total 
planted area. General Meetings of the U.P.A.S.L therefore would consist of 
representatives of District Associations' and Representatives of Companies 
or Owners. The District Association representatives would bO'entitled at 
Meetings of the U.P.A.bM. to as rmmy votes as represent the’-totar planted 
subscribers acreage of sudi Disriict Associations divided'into'units”of 100 
acres,'less the total acreage represent^ by those planting 'Companies'wMch 
" desi.reto exercise a separate vote. ' -y 

This proposal would iheef the objecHoh how’'* raised that the 
r,As5^ciationTepresentatives ^dq .not...necessarily represent the interests ,of 
Compames, which ^ themselves Committed to the' sui^ort 
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of a policy of which they do not approve, as Companies. Under the 
suggested lesolution planting Companies would be represented at the 
meeting of the Association and be able to noil their total acreage as 
Companies.’ 

After a lengthy discussion the resolution was put to the meeting and 
declared lost. 

* Mr. Robinson asked it the I'esult ot Mr. Reade’s resolution disposed ot 
the question of U.P.A.S.I. re-organization. Chainnan said No—but that 
there was no other scheme to be put before that meeting.' 

A letter from the Central Travancore Planters’ Association, dated 
June 13, 1932 was read. Meeting decided to leave this matter over until 
more information has been received regaiding the present amount now 
standing to the credit of Tea in the Accumulated Funds. 

Election ot Oh ice-Bearers, —The following members were duly elected:— 

Chairman ... ... Mr. J. C, Blackham. 

Ho7wrary Seoetary ... l\[r. E. E. Ranicar. 

General Committer a7id Dele¬ 
gates to U,P,A,SJ, ... Messrs. J. C. Blackham and E. E. 

Ranicar. 

Tozvnship Commifke .. Messrs. A. C. Cotton, G. B. Reade, 

G. vStevens, J. L. H. Williams and 
E. B. Ranicar. 

Nominatim ol General —Messrs. E. Johnson, A. C. Cotton, 

B. D. Darkin, J. Hatton Robinson, A, W. F. Mills, G. B. Reade and 
B. Henny. 

With a vote ot thanks to the Chair, there being no turther business, the 
meeting terminated. 

E. B. RANICAR, ERIC JOHNSON, 

Hoiioraiy Secretary, Chabman, 


WYNAAD 

IVHiitties an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Wynaad Planters' 

Association (Incorporated) held at Meppadi Club on Wednesday 
29th June, 19J2, at 3 p.s). 

Present: 

"Messrs. Rr N, Wt Jodrell tC/wmaw), A. R, H. Angus, G. Bay^andj 
C. E. A. Ewart, F. H. Farmer, X A. Gwynne, R. W. M. Hay, A. Hepburn, 
-T. B* Howe^ J.-J. Hewlett, M. W. Mackay, P. A. Naylgr, E. R. Peachey, 

• P» Price, Rattray, T. Ryan and L W. Finlay son (Ho7iorary Secretary)* 

- - Visitor: 

Mr, R. P. N* Swayne. 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting, 

1. The minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on 25th May, 1932, 
were taken as read and confirmed. 

. ,Arising from the minutes of the last meeting the Honorary Secretary 
tnade^the foUowing -report-;—- 

(<«) Penfimd Deposit Receipt .—^Deposit receipt for Rs. 1,000 with the 
adilitiontif a" further -fts. 500 was renewed from 4th June for 12 months at 
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per cent with the Eastern Bank Ltd., Madras, the rate on 6 months' 
deposits being: only 3 per cent. 

{b) RQads.^On information supplied by Mr. P. A. Naylor a letter w^as 
written to the President, Malabar District Board, on the subject of the old 
Irrutty bridge materials. No acknowledgment or reply had so far been 
received. 

At this point Mr. T. E. Howe gave the meeting further information in 
connection with this matter which he had obtained direct from the President 
of the District Board, and promised he would bring the subject up again at a 
future meeting of the Board when the situation was more favourable. 

2. U.P^ASJ. Annual Gmeral Meeting^ 1932. 

{a) Election oi Delegates. J. A. Gwynne proposed and Mr. P. A. 
Naylor seconded * that the Chairman and Honorary vSecretary be elected as 
delegates to the Bangalore meeting.’ 

Carried unanimously. 

(b) U.P,A.S.L Labour Rules. —Mr. Naylor said he had no resolution 
to bring up on this subject but wished a discussion to take place regarding 
the interpretation of the various Rules particularly Rules 8 and 16. He re¬ 
ferred to cases when payment of a labourer’s debt had been demanded by 
the estate with the prior claim, without any option being given of objecting 
to the amount or ceasing to employ the labourer, as now provided for in the 
Wynaad P. A. Labour Rules. He asked what the general opinion of the 
meeting was. ^ ‘ ” 

Mr. Mackay and Mr. Howe also cited cases that had occurred similar to 
those quoted by Mr. Naylor. 

The Chairman pointed out the distinction made between Labour Sup¬ 
pliers and Labourers. In his opinion it was a duty of Estate Superintendents 
to make enquiries from the Labour Department before engaging or 
employing a labour supplier directly, and if this simple precaution were 
omitted they could not complain if they became liable for the amount of the 
prior claim. 

In the case of a labourer who has entered into agreement with a maistry 
however, no such arbitrary demand for payment of the prior claim could be 
made, and this w^as clearly set forth in Rule 16 as well as in the W., P, A. 
Labour Rule 3. 

Mr. Naylor then suggested that the delegates to Bangalore should dis¬ 
cuss the matter with the Directornf the Labour Department. The Chairman 
promised to do this if concrete cases could be produced, where payment of 
claims had been demanded where the Rules did not permit ot it. 

if) Other Subjects or Resolutions. —Mr, Farmer spoke on the rates of cooly 
wages and drew attention to the difference between the rates in this district 
and those of certain other districts which were higher. He asked that some 
action be taken at Bangalore to secure uniformity. . . 

The Chairman said that the delegates would do w’hat they could but he 
did not see that an original resclution could be put forward. Something 
might be done however by discussion with delegates of the other districts 
affected. - -- .. , , , 

3. S.LP^B* Fund. , 

-. .The Chairman drew the attention of, members to the fact that subscrip¬ 
tions for 1932-33 were now due* Bankers’ order forms had been received 
from the Secretary of the Fund and were available at this meeting fon those 
:whowished to make tise them., . * ; - ^ ' '• 
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4, Corresp07idence. 

The Honorary Secretary gave a precis of the following letters:— 

(1) From the Secretary, U.P.A.S.L, dated 28th May, 1932, re 
Tocklai Lecture Course. 

(2) From the Honorary Secretary, Anamallai P. A., dated 4th June 
1932 re Reorganization Proposals. 

(3) From Messrs. J. Podger & Co., dated 8th June, 1932, re Direct 
sale of Packeted tea in Australia, etc. 

(4) From Honorary Secretary, C.T.P.A., dated 13th June, 1932, re 
Intention to move reduction of U.P.A.S.L Tea subscription at Bangalore. 

The following w^ere placed on the table :— 

(1) Report of the Committee of the S. L Association for 1931. 

(2) S. I. Association Chairman’s speech at the Annual Meeting 1932. 
The Chairman addressed the meeting briefly on the subject of the 

Anamallai P. A’s proposals for reorganization of the U.P.A.S.L and ex¬ 
plained same. He said that several other proposals were imminent and 
would be fully considered at a final meeting of this Association prior to the 
U.P.A.S.L Annual Meeting. 

The meeting then closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair. 

1. W. FINLAYSON, R. N. W. JODRBLL, 

Ho7iorary Sec7xiary, Chairma?}, 

Sentinel Rock Estate, 

Isi July 1932. 


CENTRAL TRAVANCORE 


The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of the Central Travarcore 
Planters' Association (Incorporated) held on Saturday 2nd July, 1932, at the 
Vandiperiyar Club, at 10 a.tn. 


Present ; 


Messrs. R. j, McMullin {Chairman), J. H* Cantlay, G. Newton, A. R. St. George, 
D. 1. Gardiner, E C. Sylvester, J. Wedderspoon, J. S. Wilkie, J. M Wilkie, W. ‘A. J, 
Milner, H. Gibbon, R. B. Webb, I. P. S. Rudd Clarke, !. N. James, A. B. Gordon 
Graham, M. W. Hoare, W. M. Stantan, M. R. Coghlan, C. E. Danvers Davy and C, J. 
Madden [Honorary Secretary ). 


By Proxy : 

R. P. Rossier, Esqr. 

By invitation : 

, T. H. Cameron, Esqr., Commissioner, Dfcvicolam. 

• 1. The Minutes of the half-yearly General Meeting held on 21st November, 1931, 

and of a special General Meeting held on Ifith January, 1932, which bad been circulated 
were signed as a correct record. 

2* Cfmirman^s Address* The Chairman then read his address as follows i — 
Gentlemen^ , - ■ ' : / 

' . Out Honorary Secretary Mr. Madden has prepared a detailed report of the working 
f of the Association for tbe„past financial year and i will not therefore waste your time 
by referring to It here. ^ ‘ 

Comtnittee has decided to call up a Cess of IJ annas per acre for the current 
,\year> as ag^nst one anna for last year we having had to draw rather heavily on our 
reserves to balance pur budget and so we must raise the cess to conserve what remains 
as P^ble. This means that the total cesses we are liable for to U. P. A. S. L 
onrselusep has been mpre^ed by 2|-annas per acre. 

we are going to be faced with as great difficulty, as^ regards 
as kst but our suggestion at the U. P*.A. S.L Budget Meeting that 
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expenditure in excess of last year should be met from reserves was not supported. We 
must therefoie bear with the hig:her expenditure and hope that some scheme of the 
reorganization which is under consideration will result in producing a method of more 
economically working the parent Association. 

During the past year His Highness the Maharajah took over the reins of Govern¬ 
ment and 1 feel sure I expi ess all our feelings by wishing him a long and prosperous 
reign and do not think 1 will be detracting from these sentiments by thanking Her High¬ 
ness the vSenior Maharani for the efficient and sympathetic manner m which khe 
occupied the Gadi and wishing her happiness and comfort in her retirement. 

The health of the District lias been on the whole good though it was unfortunate 
that the long guarded against Plague should nave found its way in. It is to be hoped 
however that the prompt measures taken by Dr. Muller and everyone concerned will 
have now eradicated it and save us from further trouble in the future. 

The production of tea in the District as will be seen from the Honorary Secretary's 
report was.a little sh<^rt of that of last year whilst the market ruled so low that most of 
us have barely been able to balance both sides of our budgets and it is unfortunate that 
no brighter prospect for the immediate future can be looked for despite the protective 
tariff Great Britain has given us. 1 am sufficiently an optimist to believe that this 
depression is like previous ones and that the tea market will again be as prosperous in 
due course as of old but it must be admitted that stocks are very high and demand 
limited and for the present our only hope seems to be that the Imperial Conference to be 
held at Ottawa this summer will bring about some immediate change in our 
favour. 

A point of interest to us is shown by some figures I was recently given by some 
Ceylon ftiends which makes the consumption of tea in the British Empire as 650 million 
pounds whilst Empire production is only 600 million. 

As you know I have just returned from Australia where I was able to discuss the 
situation as it affects that country with one or two knowledgeable people and it is very 
certain that Dutch grown teas are ousting those of the Empire in, that market. The 
import of Java teas into Australia this year will, I was told, double the quantity import¬ 
ed last yeat and in view of the Australian trade with the Dutch East Indies opinions 
seemed to be divided regarding the giving of Imperial Preference for teas, 

Indian teas seem to be quite unknown as all that one hears about is either Ceylon 
or China, as was also the case’ on the ship I travelled by; and it seemed to me that no 
ordinary individual appreciated the fact that most of the Ceylon tea they thought 
they drank came from Java. Australia with its acute depression and low exchange 
V anted cheap tea and I don’t thinkr minded greatly what it was so long as it was cheap 
and had plenty of strength. New Zealand on the other hand was a loyal supporter of 
the Empire and demanded Empire tecS, though they also seemed to be unaware that 
tea was grown in India* It would therefoie seem important for Empire teas to be 
advertised as such and a suitable jmethod of.marking them as such be devised. 

This question of extending our markets seems to want -taking up carefully*and 
thoroughly apd though perhaps tea should be pushed as tea without emphasising any 
particular origin it strikes me as important that foreign growers should be forced to 
open markets for themselves instead of being allowed to take advantage of those we 
have taken so much trouble to create. The'Dutch growers could very well devote their 
energie-i to developing the markers in Europe which are at their doors and where there 
seems a likelihood of great scope if properly undertaken. 

It occurs to me that the work of pushing the sale of tea and the extension of the 
market should devolve on those who make a profit from its distributmn to the public and 
were such firms as are so concerned to push their business as one would imagine it was 
in their interest to do it might not be necessary for us to have a Cess or a Tea Cess 
Committee,to run it. It struck me when reading the report of one leading house as 
very hard to- see that they complained that the Indian Tea Cess Committee was 
developing into a distributing Agency. Surely if those who make profit from the retail 
sale-of tea were to do their part it would not be neces-^ary for us tb be producers and 
distributors as well. No doubt by limiting their^sales in these times of high production 
they increase their profits by keeping down prices. But this seems to strike me as bad 
business as eventually it must react on them^elves seeing that such methods must either 
drive larja^e acreages out of production or, force growers to organize and find markets 
for them^lv^, ‘ ^ ' . , . . . 

"The maiket for tea is unlimited and the sole solution of the present depression, 
which is the result of increased production as much as general economic conditions is to 
find fresh custonrers and, all interests should set. about strenuously doing Jthis, Nearly 
hU^Tndian ^wn" tea pan be sold Jn India if ^all who are interested concentrate on this 
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market aad though it would not be desirable for us to lose our other markets we could 
yet create a demand which would absorb the cheaper grades of our own and other 
countries whilst still continuing to supply our best to our old customers. 

The Indian Tea Cess Committee was formed and has as far as l am aware worked 
with the sole motive of developing markets for the benefit of the distributors and it is 
certain that this has been taken advantage ot. I don’t think we wish to produce and 
retail and so should be. very happy to leave the latter to those specially organized to 
do so provided our produce was absorbed by the general public of the world and we 
get remunerative prices for what we produce. To get this desirable end we should 
work whole-heartedly together and neither crab each other’s efforts or cut each other’s 
throats. All efforts must be concerted to get us out of a very critical position and 
every effort to the end of common prosperity should be encouraged. 

I would like before closing to express our sympathy for those who» through the 
depression in our own product as well as that far worse in our sister industry, rubber, 
have been unfortunate enough to get the full brunt of these bad times and hope that due 
compensation will quickly come to repay them for their hardships. 

In conclusion I must in handing you my resignation, thank all those who were 
$0 good m carrying on my job during the long period I was not able to do it properly 
myself,- especially Mr. C-, J. Madden, who has been such an assiduous Secretary, and 
Mr. Milner who recently acted for me, as well as the. Committee who bore so 
patiently with my-delinquencies; and I trust the dark clouds which are now shrouding 
the. rosy future jvviil rapidly dissipate to restore prosperity to us all every where and in all 
walks of iffe. 


.. 2. Honorary Secretary's '^ddress.-^The Honorary Secretary then read his address 
as. follows.:— .... 


Meetings ,—There were 10 Committee, 4 special and 1 half-yearly General Meeting 
hel.d.during the year and the attendance at-the latter was 28 members as against an 
average of 18 last year, 

— There have been some changes in the Committee, Mr. A. V. Mawer, M. C, resigned 
and Mr. J< S. Wilkie was co-opied in his place. ]Mi\ W.-F. Inman lesigned on going 
Home .on leave and Mr. W-, A. J. Milner was co-opted in his place, 

Mr. R. J. McMullin, the Chairman was away on 6 weeks leave and Mr. W. A. J. 
Milner was appointed as Acting Chairman during his absence. 

•M^?tdership resignation by Karimkulam and Karimtharuvi Estates as from 
April I, 1932 was withdrawn. Kallar Estate is in arrears with subscriptions and its 
name was withdrawn from the U.P.,A.S.I. as from April 1, 1932. 

The subscribing acreage“ during the past year was .21695*69 acres, and 
this year there will be 21743’38 acres, an increase of 46'69 acre^. 

L . The:total.,crop secured for the season from- X9j3S0'42- acres teh. in bearing on 

subseribiAg JSstates was 9,334,612 lbs. or 482*40 lbs.> per acre as agaipst 9,374,232 lbs. or 
496*18 lbs« per acre I a«t year^ ^ . 

- ' Th^ total c.ropJor the District including non-subscribing Estates was 10,740,521 lbs. 
against 10,390,218 lbs, an increase of 350,303 lbs. 

The cess collected last year was one anna per acre which was insuflficieut to 
cover the expenditure of the Association by Rs. J,344-3-J3, 

For the year 1932-1933 the cess fixed by Committee is JJ annas per acre. This wUl 
be insufficient to meet expenditure as estimated by-Ks. 526, This deficit will be found 
fjroxh accumulated Funds which are estimated to show a balance of Rs, L065'at 31st 
March, 1933. ^ ^ - 

' fixed deposit ofRs. 3,509 placed with the National Bani 

or India;, Dtd.; Madras has been transferred'at, the Committee’s instructions to the 
As^ciatibn^s current account. , Accumulated Funds are reduced from Bs. 3‘,02W5-S to 
by the"excess of expenditure over incdrne, ' ^ 

1^31-32 exceeds the Estiinate by Rs. 135*4*6. 

. Ti^,IS accounted for partly by the following items which were- unestimated but were 

J'- . . ' , . ^ „ BS'- A 'B 

, , Amount pal#fbr E. H, The Maharajah’sGadi celebrations at Amlai. 200 9 0 
Exhibition of at Trivandntm 47, 9 5 




■ . . - . this item to be excaedfea-ftna Stationery' is ■ 

^ wl^h the 0 t siding out cydostyled copies of the 
aca>miteiorRs,,23:aad wastmesrim ^ * ' 
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5,/.P. Benevolent The number of members in this District is now 30 repre¬ 

senting 65 per cent, of those available for membership. Many members resigned during 
l93l-’32. It is interesting to note that the total European population of this District is 
81 comprising 50 men and 31 Ladies 

1931^32 UPAS! These were ; General Cess Rs. 0 6 0 per acre 

Tea Scientific Dept. 0 6 0 ,, ,, 

Labour Dept. 1 11 0 ,, ,, 

These were duly collected and forwarded to the U. P. A. S. L, Madras, with the 
tjsception of Kallar Estate, 

The Committee gave instiuctions that Civil proceedings should be instituted against 
Kallar Estate ; as well as Heaven Valley and Mlamallay who were also in arrears over 
1930/’31 cesses. 

TheU,P.A S.I. Cesses for 1932-’33 are 

General Cess Rs. 0 10 0 per acre 

Tea Scientific Dept. ,, 0 4 0 „ ,, 

Labour Dept, ,, 1 11 0 ,, ,, 

These show an increase of Rs. 0-2-0 per acre for an all in subscriber. 

You will have read that the Delegates to the U.P.A S.L General Committee Meeting 
endeavoured to obtain a reduction but were unsuccessful. That matter will be brought 
up again in August at Bangalore. 

Plague.-^Th^ recent outbreak of Plague in the District has caused members a lot of 
inconvenience and has meant the sending out of many circulars and requests for inform* 
ation. I have to thank members for returning these so promptly. 

I think our thanks are particularly due to those Estates in Vandiperiyar who had 
Vaccine in Stock, for, without this, the outbreak might not have been controlled until 
far more damage had been done. 

I have to thank the Chairman Mr. McMullin and the Acting Chairman, Mr. Milner 
and the members of the Committee for their kind support during the year, I am also 
veiy grateful to Mr Milner who took over the Secretaryship at very short notice when 
had to evacuate my Bungalow during the Plague epidemic, 

Gentlemen, I now place my resignation in your hands, 

4. Accounts for 1932-32. The printed copies had been distributed to members. 

The Honorary Secretary read the Auditor’s certificate as follows :—In accordance 
with the provisions under Section 149 of the Travancore Companies’ Regulation 1 of 1092, 
I beg to report that I have obtained all the information and e.vplauationsI have required. 
I have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of accounts and Vouchers of 
the Association and I am of opinion that it is drawn up in conformity with the Law so as 
to exhibit a correct and faithful view of the state of the Association affairs according to 
the best of my information and explanations given to me and as shown by the Books of 
the Association. 

In reply to a question, the Honorary Secretary said that some money had been 
received from Heaven Valley Estate in payment of their outstandmgs and that Mr. V. J. 
Joseph, B.A., B.L,, the Vakil reported that he hoped to recover the amount outstanding 
from the other two Estates. 

The U,P,A.S I, Madras had promised to refund to the Association any costs in excess 
of those to the Association by the Courts. 

Proposed by Mr. E. C. Sylvester and seconded by Mr, J, M. Wilkie. 

< That the accounts for 1931-32 be adopted ’ 

Carried. 

7. U P.A.SJ. General Meeting^ Bangalore by Mr. A. R. St. George 
and seconded by Mr. D. 1. Gardiner. 

* That Mr. W. A. J. Milner and Mr. J, S. Wilkie be elected as Delegates from this 
Associition to the U.P.A S.L General Meeting in August 1932 at Bangalore. But in 
the event of Mr, J. S. Wilkie not being able to go that the Honorary Secretary should 
attend in his place 

It was agreed that the two Delegates should share the available travelling expenses. 

The Delegates were instructed to bring up the following resolutions at the 
Meeting: — 

Proposed by Mr. B. C. Sylvester and seconded by Mr. J. S. Wilkie. 

‘ That this Association asks the U. P. A S, I. to continue to press for the abolitioti 
pf the Import Duty on Machinery imported for Agricultural purposes 

Carried^ 
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- RraiJOsed by Mi*. B* C. Sylvester and seconded by Mr. J. S. .Wilkie. ' ^ 

V*“'^^Tbat tlib U. P. A. S. I. General Cess devoted to the Labour Department grant 
b^ing- 6^ mannas per acre for tea, 3i asnas per acre for Coffee and aa, per acre on 
Minor Products be remitted in 1932/’33 and that an equivalent amount Of Ra. 58,902 be 
takenirpm General Reserve ’. . ^ 

Carried. 

X Proposed by Mr.' E. C. Sylvester and seconded by Mr. A. R. St. George. 

‘ That the U. P. A. S. L should continue their subscription of Rs. 2,500 per annum 
tcrindian Tea Association experimental Station at Tocklai L 

1 yn; ' s ... . Carried.. . ' ' 


Proposed by Mr. J. S. WUkie and seconded by Mr. W. A. J. Milner*. ‘j ; 

‘ That depreciation on the Buildings belonging to the U, P. A. S I. and its Depart¬ 
ments should be at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum \ 

Carried. , . 

\Ui P, /. Re-organizatimi Scheme, W. A. J.* Milner spoke as 

.... ^ r 

I should like to propose the following resolution * * ' ' * 

v: -i-^"^The'"9tiestion of U. P. A. S. I. re-organization as put foiward by the Anamallai 
’•Association be ^fhlly gone, into at the Bangalore August Meeting but that, if 
necessary the final decision on the matter be left over till District Associations have had' 
ade'qdhte'time te'consider the proposals in the light of the discussion at the Bangalore 

^In moving this resolution I would explain that I do not see'we have sufficient infer- 
4bput thd new scheme to form an Opinion beforehand -and that many other 
AssocFafldn'S niitist be in the same state. The discussion at Bangalore may result 
in-IhO'prdpfeal bMng rejected in which case there is nothing further to be considered j 
but, should the feeling of the Meeting be in favour on the whole, 1 suggest that District* 
Associations be given further time for consideration of .the re-organization scheme and 
that .a ded^ipn should not be taken in a hurry, • » 

. The ^notary Secretary has figures showing the acreage of the various interests in 
TeVpisVict-Association which will give you an idea of how theTOting at Meeting, 
may go*^This is the most important part of the new proposals and we want to know., if 
exactly^^here we .are. 

X -.^.Thaf each product'Should manage its own affairs seems very sound and this part of 
the^eme seems'quite unobjectionabie. . • 

'-Th#e*is^ode another point and that is as to individual subscriber having the option 
of not subscribing to a cess, which the majority acreage of its product desires.' Thiil is 
aherioUebOf ther,points to be decided at Bangalore and will presumably apply to’Tea 
§^id6ti€<i and Labour Depattment Cesses- It would appear to be a very good principle^ 
gilibaaj^pas.Tea'is .concerned, all Estates should .subscribe to both departments as this 
will undoubtedly mean a reduction in cess as far as the Labour Department is Concerned.. 

tofiolution was seconded.by Mr* J.'S. Wilkie and on being put to the Meeting 
was carried. . . . , . 


The Chairman;^aid .that there had been a suggestion that representative of the 
South Indian Association, London should be elected to the Executive Committee of the 
JtJ. P. A, S. I. and he would be glad to hear more of tlsis. 

The gfnqml opinion of the Meeting was ascertained to be in favour of re-organization 
.SilTO w;'PrArS; l.' and that this' was necessary was instanced by the refuel of the 
General Committee at > Coimbatore this year to consider oUr request for a reduction in 

_ , - , , 

Honorary Secretary read a letter from thb 



..ji* ' , i Budget aS passed by the Cbnimitt'ee was 

members. It was explained that the Committee had ffixed 
the ce®|B at liann^ per acre. ^ . 

was pr^esed Mr: W. A; J. Milner and’seco^ded by 

‘ ^«^'pep E^te of U. F, A; S. 1. Bbok of i>rocsedings be orfereiS 

fltid psOdiW-b^ tb* Associatioa in 3S3?-*33'.’ 8 Votesior.W 3 ^sunst, 
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’ 2Z* Tea Export Duty.^l^lcLQ Minutes of the deputations'i:^beived'-i)jr~*thfe-I^wan 
had been circulated to all members. There was correspondence going on o'vW a -pbtfei* 
ble reduction in the Export Duty on tea for sale in British India/ *' .: r. ^ 

- District Roads, —Mr. J. S/Wilkie read a letter referring^ to section'\i3r. ’ bf^h® 
C. H. Road which had been handed over to the P. W. D, for‘mamteUarice'^y'thb 
Peermade Road Committee but which? the P. W. D. did not appearhnt'ebd to 
maintain now. * . . . , . is /r! 

The Superintendent, Penshurst Estate had been in correspondence 
Assistant Engineer, Peermade on the'subject and kindly promised to senddo'pfes'ol thi.& 
to the Honorary Secretary. ■ . . - , ' ' ::. 

Mr. J. S. Wilkie was asked by the Meetinaf to hand the matter. 

Honorary Secretary with all details so that he could take it-uj!> with the Chiefs 
P. W. D., Trivandrum. . ' ' - - ‘/r". J/r:, 

15. Plague ,requested by the Committee the Honorary Secretaiyreiiibrt^d that 

on advice from Estates all rice contracts from the Cumbum side would .c^ase on 
December 31, 1932. ' ’ ' ; 

Mr. Sylvester said that it was not so much a question of rice contracts as of trans¬ 
port contracts which did not expire’until 1933. ^ “ 

The following resolution Was’proposed by Mr. W. A. J. Milner who spoke strongly 
for the motion and seconded by Mr. J, M. Wilkie., : 

Mr. J. S. Wilkie also spoke for the Tnotion saying that the absence of any further 
human cases had lulled members .into'a false sense of ,security but that next.season, 
perhaps human cases might develop again.- He thought it ipaperatiye hbfa'Eb/Sl steps 
to stop imports from infected areas* - -- , j x - 

* That Government be asked to prohibit all.impOi'l^ of rfce and' KadilaiWm'ans via 
Kumili from January 1, 1933 and that Government be asked to consider compensation 
for those who have entered into contracts for transport, as>tesuinably the cost of the 
Plague Station would be much reduced.* *■" " •' 

Carriers “' 

Mr. Cameron reported that he was shortljr haildmg oyet,.<iharge of Plague duties in 
Peermade to an Entomologist, an Officer specially deputed for the wprlr.;' 

Mr. ‘P. I. Gardiner asked Mr. Gamerdn when payment would he-made for the 
thatching supplied by Estates to Government for the construction of temporary 
iu the Plague Cainp.. \ . ^ 

Mr. Cameron regretted he aould not giveji reply.- *. 

Mr* §t, .George proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Cameron for tbe^o^ work 
he had dtoae'* and . for the assistance he had given to ^states’, in Xhe"‘ratb€r'brymgtime 
tli^had’b&ea through. 

Mr. C. -J. Madden seconded this and the Meeting passed the vote ^ffi^lfeppthuse. 

16. Cost of Rice Issue ,—The Secretary explained that the Committee had discussed 
this especially on March 16, 1932 janxi. ihatthey had decided to defer the question until 
June, so that the subject was now brought up for discussion. 

After discussion and in view^of the rising price of rice, Mr. J. S. Wilkie proposed 
-and Mr. E. C. Sylvester seconded. - ? 

* That the existing rate of rice issue namely 6 edangalies per rupee be continued 
and that the subject be again considered at a later date.’' 

’ Carried,, 

17. District Sports Commitiee,'^yLx, J. M. Wilkie tbe Honorary the 

District Sports Committee read a note he had drawn up‘on the abQljpbh,!,® 
Committee. Mr. J. M. Wilkie then proposed and Mr. 8. tSlbbbn seconded 

* That the District Sports Committee be abolished and its duties be carri^'out by 
the respective Club Honorary Secretaries and tpeir tennjs Committees ^ j 1 

- • ■ Carried. .■ 

The Honoran? Secretary, of the District Sports Cqpiniittee said hp 
;diles: to the ^Honorary Secretary, Peermade Club who would keep the^^fer^^^^Sence if 
ne^s^ry>'„, / ^ oJ 

18. Any Other Business, Eactory letter,. 

23,-1932, from Mr* T. H, Cameron* District Magistrate, of 

making the Factory'Act applicable to Tea Factories. \ ^ 

^ The Meeting instructed the Committee, to wUl this'and Wsfpd 4 

to the Dis|rict Magistrate. “ ...... - 
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Advance Account. —There was some discussion on the subject of advances to 
Labour which Estates had agreed to keep at Rs. 10 per head maximum. The opinion 
was expressed that this rate was too low for Maniyachi coolies, a special type of coolies 
coming from a few Villages in the Maniyachi Taluk. There had been no trouble with 
other types of labour. 

In the case of Maniyachi Labour only the Meeting agreed to an Estate advising the 
Honorary Secretary that they were unable to recruit at the District Rate and that they 
intended to pay not more than Rs, 15 per head. 

Co-operative Sale of Tea. —Mr. W. A. J. Milner suggested the formation of a 
Co-operative Society for the sale of Tea : he had prepared no detailed scheme and as no 
one had any opinions, the Chairman suegested that this might lie over until the new 
plans of the Indian Tea Cess had been made known, 

5, JSlecHon of Office-bearers 1932-33. 

Proposed by Mr. J, S Wilkie and seconded by Mr. E. C. Sylvester. 

‘ That Mr. R. J. McMullin be el ected Chairman Carried. 

Proposed by Mr. D. 1. Gardiner and seconded by Mr. J. M. Wilkie. 

* That the following members be elected to seiwe on the Committe. 

E. C. Sylvester. J. S. Wilkie. 

G. Newton. A. R. St. George. 

M. R. Coghlan. W. A. J. Milner.' 

R. P. Roissier. 

Carried, 

Proposed by Mr, E. C. Sylvester and seconded by Mr. A. R, St. George. 

That Mr, C. J. Hadden be elected Honorary Secretary \ Carried, 

The following were elected as Garre Committee 

E. C. Svlvester, Homrary Secretary, . 

P. E. Warne. 

R. C. Elers. 

W. S. Rowson, 

G. Newton. 

■ . A, Pull brook Leggatt. • 

Proposed by the Chairman. 

^That Mr. J. H. Cantlay be elected District Representative for .the European 
Assocnatjon!._ . 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair and to the members of the Vandiperiyar Club for 
the use of the premises, the Meeting was declared closed, . ..... 

J. McMULLIN, ■ '• ' ’ / C. J. MADPEN, ‘ 

.a-*-' . Honorary ^Ureiary^ 

P»0. . .. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

: - Recent Work on Coffee Leaf Disease 

( Vide (ntr issue of ike 7ih May^ 1932)* 

" . publish below, in accordance with the request contained in Mr. Kent’s letter of 
the,^4th lune,'1^33, the correspondence exchanged between himself and our Cofifee 
CMcer, Mr. W. W, Mayne J ' . . . * 

W* Mayn$^ Esgf.^ Coiiee Experiment Station^ Bedehonnur* * 

tlpe ag^ I saw in The Planters' Chronicle a letter froinyoui 
referring to a coffee plant from Woger Estate as * Parent of Kents/' and T 
rntW Iriiite yournntliotit-y for so naming it . \ \ . 

refute any, connection wliateyer between tny Kent's,Arabics 
Estate. I haTO never obtained seed'or plants from WogeT; 
^ iriy pJants iouMm vt neaTtHat Estate/' -.: - 
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In 1915, I sold a seer oi my 1st generation seed to the proprietor and 
Manager of Woger Estate, so probably ‘ Bastard of Kent’s ’ would be a more 
correct name and I feel I am at least due an apology. 

Kindly publish this letter. 

Doddengooda Estate, 

Mudigere P. and T. O. Yours faithfully, 

Kadur District, South India. L. P. KENT* 

Ju7ie 24th, 1932. 


[Copy of Letter No. 72/32-33 to L.P. Kent, Esqr., in reply to his letter, dated 
24th June 1932]. 

L. P. Kent, Esqr,, Doddengooda Estate, Mudigere P.0,, Mysore State, 

Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of your letter of June 24th with reference to certain 
statements made in my article to the Planters^ Chronicle dealing with 
recent investigations on Coffee Leaf Disease. I apologise for the delay in 
replying, occasioned by my absence on tour. 

The name ‘ Parent of Kent's ’ applied to the Woger selection planted in 
the 1927 varietal block at the Experiment Station is that recorded in the 
Station Nursery register for 1927 and was that given by the donor of the 
seed. The selection is normally known at the Station as ‘ Woger * and is so 
labelled in the field. 

I regret most deeply that the statement made has caused offence and I 
would^ hasten to add that there was no idea of disparagement of the Kent 
Selection or of the very excellent work done by you in connection with the 
variety. At the same time, I would like to point out that my statement, 
which ran as follows*—^ It (the selection in question)...belongs to a collection 
of seed which came from Woger Estate in' N. Mysore under the title Parent 
of Kent”. While too much reliance cafinot be placed on this title, it certainly 
aroused interest in the possibility that the considerable success of the Kent 
strain might be due in some measure to its behaviour to the different forms 
of the disease,’—hardly amounts to a statement of opinion as to the origin 
of Kents. It was further qualified by the italicised phrase in the following 
sentence. My sole purpose in mentioning the title was merely to indicate 
the steps by which the investigation progressed from a study of the 
reaction to Leaf Disease of a single undeveloped selection to the well 
established variety of* Kent’s. 

As far as I am aware, no published statement of the origin and history 
of Kent’s selection has ever appeared. It would, I think, be of great value 
in preventing such misunderstandings as the present one in any future 
investigations taken up in connection with the qualities and characters of 
the many descendants of Kent’s selection now available in South India and 
elsewhere. . . : • - 

In compliance with your request I have forwarded your letter together, 
with a copy of this reply to the Editor, The Planters' Chrmtide for 
publication. 

Yours faithfully^ ^ ^ 

Duroadbbtta P.O., W. WILSON MAYNB, 

Kaduk Dist., Coffee Scientific Ofiicer^ . 

July 8,1932. 
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‘ Motor Vehicles Taxation in the Madras Presidency ’ 

The Ehtor, ‘ The PtanUrs' Chrojiick: 

Sir, 

*In the case of vehicles only visiting the area of the Presidency, you 
should report ^ our arrival at the nearest treasury to the point of entry, pay 
the tax due and obtain a licence tor one month ac a time and an endorsement 
thereon by the Licensing Officer certifying the date of such entry. On leaving 
the Presidency, you should again report and obtain a certificate of departuie 
trom the Presidency. At the end of one month, or two months, or three 
months if your car has not again entered the Presidency, you may submit a 
claim for refund supported by the two certificates mentioned above 

This composition is what ihe A. A S.I. wrote to The Madras Mail when 
I asked the latter what motor vehicles fiom outside the Madras Presidency 
had to do to comply with the nevV motor traffic Act there. 

What has the Political Secretary to say to this? And what have his 
constituents in Mysore, Travancore and Cochin to say to him ? I believe 
that he had a considerable amount to do with both Madras’s shots at improv¬ 
ing on tolls—of course I write subject to correction. 

It is quite clear that Madras should return to tolls : toUs, that is, enforced 
with rather more intelligence than they used to be. Will the U.P.A.S.L and 
the Political Secretary exert themselves to that end ? 


June 29^ 1932, 


Yours faithfully, 
A. L. HILL. 


I.T.C.C. Propaganda Fund 

The Editor, ‘ The Planters' Chyoniclt2 


Dear Sir, 

The Indian Tea Cess Committee has lately come in for almost universal 
criticism over its American propaganda policy on which, I believe, not far 
short of half a million sterling has been spent in the last 10 years and which, 
I believe, still amounts to about half a penny per pound relief provided by 
the producer towards the American distributors’ advertising costs. 

I suggest that from the point of view of the producer who pays the cess, 
infinitely better value could be obtained by diverting this fund to the provi¬ 
sion of a subsidy (or capital) for small British distributing firms which would 
undertake to buy supplies direct from the growers and cut out all the middle¬ 
men who are at present squeezing the producer at fabulous profit to them- 
SiSves. ’ Similarly I suggest it might be profitable to .diveil from the Indian 
FiiOpaganda allotment a sum for the purpose of setting up or organiziilg 
improved auction or other marketing arrangements in selected centres of 
West, Central and South India. 




^ours faithfolly, 

JAS.-KING. 
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MARKET RE PORTS AND PRICES 
I, The London Market 




Best prices realized. 


Mark 



Price 


(A) TEA (IVeeks ending 
Thursday, June 16\ 
and 23rd, 1932 ). 


(«) Anamallais — 

♦Velonie 
*Mukottu Mudi 
♦Moaica 
Pachaimallai 
Malakiparai 
Waterfall 
Stan more 
Pachaimallai 

(d) Kanan Devans — 

Sothuparai 
Letchmi 
’^Sevenmallay 
Gaderale 
♦Periavurrai 
Gtindumallay 
^fCalaar 
♦Yellapatty 
*j>fadiar 
. Mun^ar. 

Devi col am 
Silent Valley, 
♦Chundaynrrai 
Nallatanni 
^Ghokanaad 
■•^Cirahamslaiid 

(tf) Nflgiris^ 

l^onsuch Dsts.— 
Ibex Dodge 

♦Nonsuch 

(i) Nilgin- Wynmd 
^eaforth _ _ 


309 

276 

108 

30 

156 

150 

72 

36 


114 

36 

36 

54 


s. d. 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


District 


N. India 
S, India. 
Ceylon .. 
Java 

Sumatra. 
Nyassa- 
land. 


I Total.. 


Week 
ending 
June 16, 
1932 


January | January 
1 to 1 to 

Jtiae 16, ; June 16, 
2932 i 1931 


81 

81 

84 


(16) 

(16) 

(23) 


H (23) 
8 (16) 
8 (23) 


54 . 1 
95 ; 1 
24 I 1 
30 I 1 
108 1 
72 i 1 
48 ' 1 
90 j 1 
72 0 


30 1 0 
119 i 0 
48 ! 0 


I 

21 i i 
97 i 0 
118 i 0 


8 


7 

H 

24 

2 “ 

2 

Of 

0^ 

Ilf 

U 

11 

11 

lOf 

10 

94 

9i 


3i 

94 

91 


/23) 

(16) 


(16) 
(23) 
(16) 
( 16 ) 
(23) 
(23) 
(16) 
(23) 
(16) 
(16) 
(16) 
(23) 
(231 
(23) 
(23) 
(23) 


( 16 ) 

(231 

(23) 


59 i 0 10 


District 


d. 

7-19 

7*59 

8*83 

4*92 

4*75 

5*86 


0 7*36 


Week 

ending 

June 


d, 

9*74 

10*06 

1*63 

7-29 

6*65 

6*80 


d, 

11*35 

1*28 

4*02 

7*75 

8*46 

7*50 


^ 0 10*40 ;/ 1 0*29 


J an uary 
1 to 
June 


January 
1 to 
June 



23, 

1932 j 

33, 1932 

23. 1931 

N. India. 

s. 

d. ' 

s. 

d. 

5 . 

d. 

0 

7*04 

0 

9*63 

0 

11*22 

S. India 

^0 

7-00 h 0 

9*88 

7 1 

1*07 

Ceylon... 

0 

7*55 

1 

1*33 

1 

3*80 

Java ... 

0 

4*32 

0 

7*15 

0 

7*67 

Sumatra 

0 

4*29 

0 

6*59 

0 

8*34 

Nyassa- 

land. 

0 

5*64 

0 

6*74 

0 

7*44 

Total... 

f 0 

6*79 

k 0 

10 24 

/ I 

0*14 


Ar,.^:r-The number of packages on v?hicfa 
the South Indian averages are based is 
given below :— _ _ 


a 6,492 d 153,999 
d 97,834 if 1,915,162 
g 9,217 h ' 163,216 
/ 91,151 k 2,006,313 


^ 126,412 

f 2,006,393 
i 131,666^ 
I 2,090,432 


( 16 ) 


(B) RUfeBER.- 

The bonddh * Spat * Qiiotation for Plantath n 
i Kirst Latex Cr5pe on Tuesday, July 12, 
1932. was 2-1 . 

Lanidn. Slocks for week ,endmg 

Saturdayr,Ju 1 y%l 932 , were„ 50 ,lB 8 tons, 
a, dvcre^e of 4 o 8 tons on July 2 ; 1932 

Liverpool Robber > for week eindtpg 

§atAWyr. July 9, 1932, were 58,335 
a^^ecre^se of 234 tons on July 2„ 1932, 
inventory.. , 


♦ Where Invoices hre hot sold or only psitrt sold^,. the prices bid are taken in 

calculating the ayera^es- ^ ^ . : ' ' 
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II. The Madras Market 

Current on Thursday, July IJ, 1932 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to ns through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co. 

Since we last wrote a fortnight ago the Market for local tea shares has remained 
more or less unchanged and both Tea and Rubbers have not responded^ to the general 
buoyancy shown in other sections. Transactions have been strictly limited. In the 
Sterling shares prices have shown some slight improvement; Malayalams having touched 
atone time 45. have now gained a shilling closing prices being 55. 9flf., Rubber 
Plantation Investment Trust were also firmer at around IO 5 . 

in. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by ike Colombo Brokers'" Association,) 

TEA.—At the sale held on July S, 1932, the quantity catalogued totalled 
2,034,479 lbs. Quality shewed a distinct improvement, particularly from the Uva side. 
NpwERA EniYA AND Maturata. The rather limited quantity available shewed im¬ 
proved quality, and prices advanced considerably for all grades. High Grown. 
Selection was good, demand was strong, and prices generally were dearer. Medium 
Grown. There was good general demand and, where the improvement in quality was 
marked, prices registered a distinct advance. Low Grown. Although there was very 
fair competition for all grades, prices generally were barely steady. Fannings and 
Dusts met an irregular and rather easier market except for improved quality descrip¬ 
tions. 

South Indian Teas in the sale of June 28, 1932, obtained the following prices 

Estates Total lbs. Average Estates Total!bs. Average 

Kanniamallay 19.440 *39 „ , Kardoora 1,600 *32 

Madupatty 17,076 *39 Wentworth 1,100 *32 

Kanniamallay 16,428 *35 Moongalaar 1,020 *32 

Chittavurrai ‘ 10,440 *32 tWakefield 1,134 *30 

Achoor . 2,400 *32 Sothuparai 19,080 *27 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 


June 26, 1932 to July 9, 1932 (inclusive) 


{Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in 
Haniing districts are shown in small capitals,) 



. ♦ From 1-4-1932 to 25-6-1932 (inclusive) 

^ No Return received. 

S : III 
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EDITORIAL 

S O far as can be ascertained, the views of the leading Dutch interests are 
that the imposition of the duty on foreign teas by England has not yet 
greatly affected the Dutch Indian tea trade. 

duty%lfordln This is apparently due to a definite improvement in the 

teas quality of Dutch Indian teas, brought about by finer plucking. 

The Dutch Indian growers further maintained that there has 
been no question of any dumping on their part and that the unfavourable tea 
situation in England can be blamed upon British Indian producers of 
common teas, who have not resorted to a finer plucking. There is no doubt 
however that tea circles in Amsterdam realise that any further extension of 
the preferential duty already in force in England would be a severe blow to the 
Dutch tea industry and they are no doubt now considering what measures to 
take in the event of Australia imposing preferential duties on Dutch Indian 
teas similar to those already in force in England. 

It is necessary however, in view of the recent fall in ^prices, to examine 
the whole tea position so that the British-grown Tea industry can adapt 
itself to the forthcoming contest with the produce of Java and Sumatra, 
The'tremendous losses now being incurred by the producer cannot be conti¬ 
nued and it is necessary that the industry should be placed in a strong and 
stable position. Tea is suffering from over-production and poor distribution; 
but there are other contributory factors to the present low prices-, The 
xjuality Of Dutch Indisui teas has improved considerably durihg the* past year 
or two and with this filing at such a low price, it can compare very faydui* 
ably in character with the same quantity-ptoduced tea from India. T6 
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this foreign competition it is therefore essential for all gardens to produce 
good qualit 3 ^ tea and the 2d, per pound preference now being enjoyed by 
Empire producers has granted the^n a respite to take stock of the position 
and leave no stone unturned to improve the quality. 


T he Annual Report of the Empire Marketing Board (H. M. Stationery 
Office, 3^. nett) makes very interesting reading. The change which 
has taken place in the buying habits of the British public 
and the growth of the demand for Empire goods is clearly 
Board^ brought otft in reading through this report. Not only have 
new records of the quantity of imports been established in 
spite of the diminished buying power of the public but also for more than 
half of the Empire products, the record of imports has been made in the 
previous year, Austialia, South Afrcia, New Zealand and the British Indies 
have all shown very satisfactory increases and coffee from East Africa has 
excelled all past years with the exception of the year 1930. 


Full details of the great ‘ Buy British ’ campaign of November and 
December 1431 make remarkable reading, and the likely importance of this 
work was especially emphasised at the Imperial Conference in 1930 with the 
result that a most remarkable response was gained from all sections of the 
community. 

The balk of the Board's income has, as in previous years, been devoted 
to Scientific Research, and the interchange of views on pioblems of economic 
importance between different countries of the Empire has greatly benefited 
its further application, 


BOOKS WANTED 

‘Some South Indian Insects’ by T. B. Fletcher. 

‘Indian Insect Life’ by H. Maxwell Lefroy 

We should be glad to hear if any of our readers have either or both of 
the above books which are urgently required by our Tea Scientific Depart¬ 
ment. If any in possession of these will communicate direct with— 

Mr. K. B. W. JONES, a.r.c.sc., b.sc., a.i.c., 

Assistant Tea Scientific Officer^ 
L/.P,ASA. Tea Experimental Slaiio7i^ 

Dcvarshola P,0,j Ni/giris^ 

he will be very glad to hear from them. 


mKTH 


H^BW003>^n July 6th at the Lady Curzon Hospital, Bangalore, to 
wfe of G. S. Homewood, of ChininhuUi Estate, Joladala P.O., 
Kadar District, Myscffe, a daughter. 
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phosphate is retained as superphosphate of lime, which is readily available as 
plant food. 

Carbon may be said to be soil sweetening, and the old fashioned 
gardener’s pi'actice of using charcoal in potting soil and in vine and other 
fruit borders, where the vines or trees had to remain long in the same soil, 
seems a method of soil-sweetening, conjointly with the lime, of considerable 
importance. The carbon in nitrolim is as pure as the electric furnace can 
make it, and its extreme fineness renders it readily diffusible through the 
soil* 

The active fertilising constituent of nitrolim, however, is nitrogen, 
guaranteed 18 per cent., and this in a suitable condition for ready assimila¬ 
tion. In appearances nitrolim is a dark, fine, heavy powder. As regards 
solubility, quickness of action, and other properties, it closely resembles 
sulphate of ammonia, and is suitable for most purposes for which sulphate of 
ammonia is employed. It has a lasting effect and does not w^ash out of the 
soil like nitrate of soda, therefore its benefits are not exhausted in the year 
of application, but continue for some time afterwards provided the soil also 
contains a sufficient supply of available phosphate and potash. This is 
likewise a necessity of nitrolim application—either the land must have an 
ample supply of phosphate and potash from a previous crop or these sub¬ 
stances mUvSt be provided by admixture with the nitrolim or applied 
separately. A good general mixture may be made as follows;—Nitrolim, 
ls| parts; superphosphate of lime, 6 parts; sulphate of potash, parts. 
The polassic manure should be mixed with the nitrolim first; superphos¬ 
phate should then be added to the nitrolim and potash mixture in thin layers 
at a time. Should the heap get hoi during the mixing water must be 
sprinkled over it, care being taken, however, not to add too much or the 
heap will become pasty. This mixture is a good all-round fertiliser and may 
be applied at the rate of 9 cwt. per acre, 6| per square rod, 3} ot, (or a little 
more) per square yard. The mixture should be applied in preparing ground 
for sowing seed or setting plants or * sets *—say ten days or a fortnight 
before sowing or planting, mixing well with the soih If used as a top- 
dressing for fruit trees, etc., the manure should be mixed with six times its 
weight of finely divided damp earth and allowed to stand for a few days 
before application. .This applies to all cases of top-dressing. 

Nitrolim has other pi'opeities, those of a weed-killer and a soil-pest 
destroyer being of importance. The quantities of nitrolim before mentioned 
for separate application, if applied on the first appearance of weeds, destroys 
*most of them, but the dusting naturally affects the growing crop, tne 
lea^s assiimihg a light-yellow colour ; but this effect is temporary and 
disappears, and the consequent remarkable improvement becomes the more, 

, apparent thi^ough the favourable effect 61 the nitrogen and lime. Albeit, the 
use of nitrolim as a top-dressing may not always be considered advisable, 

^ for crops that hold it as well as weeds are just as likely to be injured, it 
^ not destroyed. , . ‘ ^ 

As th^ deslruciion of ys^eeds and of soihpests, I may mention 

ploiiof tod b^ly infested with slugs and with weed seeds was given 
'of nitrolim in the spring of 1912, lightly pointed in and left for a 
fbitoight^ and tl^^n well forked over in preparation for settiirg summer 
ti proved not only/free from slugs in that season, and 
also remarkably free from weedSj but,there were very tew slugs in 1913, as 

' ^ <^btained Iropi'the air by,a process of, distillation, at 

The-nitrogen is eomWn^ with calcito; 
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carbide by an electric process at a temperature approximating 1,000°C., 
thus forming calcium cyanide, which is subsequently -ground to a fine 
powder, partly hydrated, so as to produce the finished product free from 
carbide and dustless. 

I believe superphosphate mixed with nitrolim in course of manufacture 
can be obtained from the principal ihanure manufacturers and merchants in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The compound presents the advantage of 
forming a mixture (by the addition of potash or otherwise) easy to handle 
on the farm and in the garden. G. Abbey, St. Albans.— The Gardenei^s* 
Chronicle. 


U. S. CONSUMING MORE TEA 

It is generally appreciated that tea growers are not likely to experience 
higher prices for their produce until a general revival in world trade results 
in a considerable expansion in consumption from the present level. It will 
therefore be observed with gratification that the consmnption of tea in the 
United States is taking an upward trend, imports during the> nine months 
ended March 31 last having amounted to 7Jf,350,000 lb., an increase of about 
4,700,000 lb. compared with the corresponding period in 1930-31. 

This important increase in demand is attributable partly- to the low^ 
prices current and partly to the energetic propaganda work carried out by 
the Indian Tea Cess Committee. Imports from India have shown substantial 
gains in each of the past few years, while imports from Ceylon have also* 
trended towards higher levels, although there was some falling off in imports- 
from Ceylon during the first quarter of the present year. Whether this fall 
in Ceylon imports was due to the fact that the generally lower - quality of 
Indian teas and the consequent lower prices stimulated consumption of the 
Indian produce, or whether the increased demand for Indian teas is due to 
propaganda, cannot be said, but undoubtedly Indian teas enjoy a greater 
popularity. - 

Undoubtedly propaganda has played,an important part,, however. For 
some years past the Indian Tea Cess Committee has been engaged in efforts 
to increase the consumption of Indian teas, and statistics show that the 
efforts have not been in vain. These effotts assume great importance at 
present when reduced purchasing power tends to lower demand, and propa¬ 
ganda is likely to be very effective in the United States, for the ^ country 
offers a fine market for Empire teas and a market, moreover, which has 
enormous , scope for expansion. ; ' 

. ' The .approximate annual consumption pE tea in the United States is only 
about 0-84 pound per head, compared with 9*87 lb. in the United Kingdom^. 
In the last few years the Indian Tea Cess Committee has spent nearly a 
million dollars in. newspaper and other advertising ^ to stimtdate American 
demand. More than 165, American brands containing Indian tea are licensed 
tor display a trademark map of India* without cost, prov^ed the contents pf 
the lockage comply with a specified .standard. . . ^ , , 

* ' .However, the consumption of Indian teas during the nine months to 
March 31 last, was about-500,009 lb. more than in the same period in 1930-31 
and 2,200,OpQ lb. in excess, of that in* 1920^30, thus reflecting a, commend¬ 
able and determined effort'm the part of the Indian tea industry to improve 
Its iositiou irresp^ive of general'' - 
6 ' > ' ’ ' " * , 
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A SUGGESTION 

IVe publish below ihe following teller addressed lo the Editor of The Home 
and Colonial Mail in their issue, dated May 20, as a matter of general interest 
to tea planters :— 

\The Editor does not hold himself responsible for views expressed under 

this heading 

To THE Editor of The Home and Colonial Mail, 

Dear Sir,—The preferential duty on tea gives a measure of hope to 
Empire producers. Does it afford any real grounds for anticipating a return 
to prosperity ? In attempting to answer this problem, it is necessary to 
examine two distinct questions:— 

1. The world production of tea. 

2. The position of the home market. 

1, During the last few years the production throughout the world has 
Increased enormously. At a time when Russia has practically ceased to be 
a huyer, consumption in this country has almost reached saturation pointj and 
markets in America and on the Continent show little signs of development, 
fresh areas in the Empire have Come into bearing, while exports from Java 
and Sumatra have increased at an alarming rate. The result is that prices 
have been forced down to an uneconomic level, and the great majority of 
producers have sold at a loss, in spite of the most severe economies, which 
cannot be repeated indefinitely. The 2d. preference granted to producers 
within the Empire should be of some assistance, but it does not guarantee 
an improved market, and the world situation remains extremely grave. Is 
there any hope of escape from a repetition of the deplorable plight of the 
rubber industry ? As it seems impossible at the moment to answer this 
question, let us turn to 

2. The position of the home market. Before reaching the consumer, 
tea passes through the hands of two branches of the industry which are so 
distinct as to be really separate industries. The functions of the producer 
cover the planting, plucking, and manufacture of tea, and continue until it 
is, put up for auction. The distributing organization then take.s charge, 
buying, blending, and distributing the tea and advertising the different blends. 

During the last few years, while producers have been selling at a loss, 
distributors in the home market have been making handsome profits owing 
to the abnormally low wholesale prices. This has been partly due to the 
' fact tihat yery large supplies have been available, but also to the elimination 
of bomjietiti.ott in the auctions. It is not many years since numerous buyers 
thronged thb auctions, and competition was free and brisk. Now it is a 
wen-known fact tteit most of the buying is done by a few firms, and it is easy 
for them, when supfdies are plerUiful, to co-operate in keejui^ price's low. 
Afreet lactts'in swelling profits is that very seldom have retail prices been 
to txfrrespond y^th the frtll in wholesale prices, 

. ^ Appeals have- been to blenders on patriotic grounds to pack 
igtHtranteed blends and advertise to a pnUk that is keen tO' 

TN^ iSmi&eluoaaoe, h«Lsop^ of tiae have refeised to ^ so on' 

the founds that it would not pay themt Altogether, ®n© is forced to the 
thsl die dUifrihutous fajtve ueA give® the laoducers a fair d.eal. 

the,distributors have‘acquired mote power'than 

I.thiok.the'time-lm ctune 

we the dissirihwtoie*'fh^ pre* 
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•dvicers must set up a distributive organization of their own. Probably, the 
most efficient method would be to form a company with capital subscribed 
by the producing firms. This company would buy Empire tea in the open 
market, thereby helping to free the auctions trom manipulative control. 
The tea would then be blended to suit different requirements and purses, 
-and distributed by means of the company’s organization. 

Opposition is to be expected, but the producers would have the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that their action had been forced on them. The answer 
to any complaint that they were invading the province of another trade lies 
in the, fact that several distributing firms advertise that they sell tea 
grown on their own gardens, thus combining the functions of producer and 
distributor. 

I have not space to elaborate details of the scheme, which would have 
to begin in a small way and expand gradually. I am convinced, however, 
that, while the world position is largely outside our control, producers who 
sell in the home market can work out their own salvation on the line^ 
suggested.—Yours, etc., 

C/o Westminster Bank, C. H. PAtJL. 

St. Mary Axe, E.C. . ' ‘ 

o :~-— 

RUBBER PRODUCTION 

FORECAST OF DECLINE THIS YEAR 

The announcement on March 19 that the British and Dutch Governments 
considered it impassible to frame a scheme for the effective regulation of 
rubber production was immediately followed by a sharp setback in the price 
of the raw material to per pound. Since then fluctuations in the price 
have been trifling, and the present quotation is h]^d. In the share market, 
initial flatness was followed by dulness, which in its turn w^as succeeded by 
stagnant conditions. Values now stand at the lowest levels recorded for 
many years. 

At present both markets are suffering from indifference and a complete 
lack of interest, this being especially true of the share market, where 
conditions are probably quieter than they have ever been before. The 
idleness in both markets is due to the fact that buyers ate not yet disposed 
to purchase either shares or the commodity. 

Dealers and the public alike are merely waiting to see what will result 
from' the ‘ No restriction ’ fiat, and figures in regard to production and 
consumption are being examined with the greatest interest aiMi concern. No 
increase in activity is likely until the trend of production becomes clearer, 
and several months are likely to elapse before buyers feel sufficiently confident 
to enter the markets. " ; . ' , , 

PEODUCTIOK FAI.LINO / . ^ 

Statistics which have been issued sincd March 19 indicatethal production 
isf^ing off quite rapidly. Exports from the thre^ chief producing areas— 
Malaya, the Dutch East indies, and Ceylon—amounted during March to 
about' S3j50Q tons, compared with ^,200 tons in the same monthTast year, 
pi a decline of about 20 per cent. This decfine of 12,700 tons, is e'spedafly 
xemarkateifo when it "is considered that the decision on restriction Was not 
madekiiown xmil March 19. It is perfectly reasonable to assume in the 
dmumstabpes that exports during the last nine months of the current yeat 
will be atTeast ZS per centbelow toose for the Corresponding p^iod' of last 
ye^.^, of the three dWef producers from April to December last 
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year were 554,000 tons, so that during the last nine months of this year 
outputs should show a decline of 138,500 tons. This decline, together with 
the fall of 12,700 tons in March and with the decrease in the first two months 
of the year of 5,800 tons, gives a total decline for the year of approximately 
157,000 tons. It can be regarded as quite certain, therefore, that consumption 
will at least be equal to production this year, and it is not beyond the bounds 
ot possibility that it may exceed it. 

Importance of Consumption 

The most important factor, however, in bringing rubber prices up to a 
remunerative level will be a rise in consumption, and not a fall in production. 
Producers have been waiting for a long time for a revival in consumption, 
but there are still no signs discernible of any improvement. Hopes had 
been entertained that the present year would witness a sharp improvement 
in consumption in the United States, but the figures for the first three 
months of the year are not very cheerful, the total being only 85,790 tons, 
against 90,145 tons for the same period last year. Consumption, moreover, 
generally shows a substantial increase in March each year, but last month 
there was a considerable decline compared with February. 

Producers may, however, derive some satisfaction from the fact that 
consumption must improve eventually,- and the longer the improvement is 
deferred the greater it will be when it does materialise. Meanwhile, although 
the huge total of world stocks is not declining appreciably, the upward trend 
appears to have' been checked, and it seems improbable that there will be 
apy further rise, but that the trend will be slowly downward. 

—llie Financial News. 


TEA SHARES 

Prices in the Tea share market are fairly well maintained, but like all 
other markets except Gilt-edged, this is a section of the Exchange where 
public interest has been at a low ebb for a long time. The market in Tea 
shares has never been a broad one, which is a pity, for it is a more interest¬ 
ing one than the sister plantation industry—rubber—and it is a field which 
will pay the investor tQ study. A favourable factor with the tea industry is 
that it is better organised^, but, like rubber, there are major influences which 
cause the pendulum to swing definitely one way or the other. Experience 
shows the Tea share market to be subject to ‘ one-way traffic ’—operators 
are either all buyers or all sellers. At the moment a more hopeful feeling 
prevails with regard to the immediate prospects for tea company shares; this 
js^attributable less to optimism regarding the new duties4han to the favour¬ 
able trend of statistical returns. 

Last year world production and consumption of tea almost balanced, but 
The world stocks remain very high, and it is conceivable that the new duty 
vfiil tend to decelerate the increase of consumption in this country, .which is 
the wbtld’s largest consumer. ' , 

i ’ ; /Althbtiigh London sale prices have averaged to 2/; a pound below 
, ihe'b^nresjiondihg figfurbs for 193,1,^ deliveries have made a satisfactory 
|h6wih^.'' Pbr the first four months of this year the quantity delivered was 
'million pounds, 184'0 million and.lSl*7 million pounds respec- 

-i930. Reading these totals 
stock figures, the conclusipn can be reached that thf 
; reafictibhs ln pricjes „ai^ear to have teen suflScieht, to more' 
r^^mte^hquilibrittih heweeh supply and dema^^ - » * 'V' ' 

3 ,;.., , [^TkgmmeandComk -Mdt, ^7-5-^^^^ 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

SOUTH TRAVANCORE 

Annual General Meeting reported on page 340 of our 
issue, dated June 18, 1932 

[ With reference to the above, we have received the followhig letter from the 
Honorary Secretary of the Sotdh Travantore Planters' Association, which is 
self-explanatory,—Editor f\ 

The Editor, ‘ The Planters^ Chronicle * 

Dear Sir, 

Will you please publish the follovying coiTection to the Minutes of the 
Annual General Meeting published in your last number, dated June 38, 
1932. 

Item 5. U,P^ASJ. General Committee Meeting,-^At this meeting the 
previous account stated that it was the unaninmis opinion that no re-organi- 
sation was necessary. This is incorrect and the minute shall be altered to 
read ‘ that the general consensus of opinion was that no re-organisation of the 
U.P.A.S.L was necessary. Our views that re-organisation of the U.P.A.S.I. 
was essential were quite definite.’ 

South Travancore Planters’ 

Association (Inc.), 

Arundel Estate, 

Kalthuritty P.O., 

June 23, 1932. 

MUNDAKAYAM 

Minutes of the twenty-seventh Annual General Meeting of the Mundakayam 
Planters’ Association (Incorporated) held at the Mundakayam Club on 
Saturday, thd 4th June, 1932 at 3 p.rti. 

Present: 

Messrs. R. M. Saywell {Chairman), H. B. Maepherson, S. N, Ure, 
G* MePhetson, O. J. Egau-Wyer {Honorary Secretary), and J. L* Hall {B)f 
Proxv)^ 

1, Notice calling the Meeting, —The Honorary Secretary read the Notice 
calling the Meeting. 

2, Annual Report of the Committee of Management cund Statement of 
Accounts and Balance Sheet and Report of the Auditor^'V^ei Sedfetary read 
the Report of the past 12 months’ wording of the Association and the States 
ment of Accounts and Balance Sheet, a* printed copy of which had been 
circulated to all Members of the Association^ 

No Member having any remarks to make, the Chairman proposed 
" That the Report of the Committee of Management and the Statement 
of Accounts and Balance Sheet be adopted/ -, * 

Carried u?m%iirrmslf, , ' \ ' 

3, EieHion of Oifice*Bearer$. —With the permission of the MeeBng, the 
election of Chairman, Honorary Secretary and Committee was deferred tSi! 
the other Items of the Agenda were dealt with, 

4, Election of AudiioK'--^'^topQm^ by Mr. S. N. Ure and secohdrt by 

Mr, H. B. Maepherson'i~ ; 

. : * That Mr, V. Vadivel Pillai be elecJt^d Andiiot for the ensuing year.’ 


Yours, etc., 

A. P. D. LODGE, 
Honofnry Secretary, 
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The Honorary Secretary was requested to write and ask Mr. Vadivel 
Pillai if he would kindly reduce his fee for auditing the Books of the Associ¬ 
ation owing to the present financial stringency and the reduction in subscrib¬ 
ing acreage. 

5. Report of the 5. M, P, A, Delegate, —Mr. S. N. Ure, the Sri Mulam 
Delegate, made his report, and in a short speech thanked the Association for 
electing him the delegate. 

The Chairman proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Ure for his able 
representation. 

Carried. 

6. Report of the U, P, A. S. L General Committee Meeting Delegate ,— 
Mr. H. B. Maepherson, in a short speech, gave a resume of all that trans¬ 
pired at the General Committee Meeting held on the 22nd March 1932, and 
stated that he was able to obtain a definite ruling that only such mature 
Estates as harvested any Rubber during the year, would be called on lor any 
subscriptions and in their case the subscription would only be one anna per 
acre. 

, The Chairman proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Maepherson for 
attending the l^Ieeting on behalf of the Association and for the able work he 
had put in. 

Carried, 

7. App7vvaland Passing of Budget for 1932-33.—(\)The Special Business 
of the Meeting. —The Honorary Secretary presented his Draft Budget for 
1932-33. After scrutiny, it was proposed by Mr. G. McPherson 

* That Delegates expenses to the U.P.A.S.L Annual General Meeting 
and U.P.A.S.L General Committee Meeting be deleted from the Budget, as 
it would not be necessary for this Association to send Delegates to these 
Meetings.* 

Seconded by Mr. S. N. Ure. ^ 

Ca7ried. 

Proposed by Mr. H. B. Maepherson and seconded by Mr. G. McPher¬ 
son:— 

‘ That no Local Cess be called up for the year and that the Funds 
required be drawn from the Reserve Fund of the Association,* 

^ ‘ That the Honorary Secretary be authorised to re-invest the surplus 
Funds of the Association quarterly with the Association*s Bank on three (3) 
months* Fixed Deposit,* 

Carried unanimemsly. 

There being no other comments, the Chairman proposed :— 

^ That the Budget for the year 1932-33 with the above alterations be 
passed.’ 

Carried. 

The Special Bnsmess of the Meeiing.—{2) Altermg Articles of Associa- 
/zhy^.-wThe Chairman in a short speech explained that owing to 4 Estates 
resigning from the Association and to the reductions in Staffs in the remain¬ 
ing Companies, it would be necessary tp alter the Articles of Association to 
enable the business of the Association to be carried on. He therefore pro¬ 
posed the fallowing alterations to tbe Articles of Association, notice of which 
/ already been gfven in the Notice calling the Meeting :—' 

' ’(^r) ‘ That Article 9 of the Articles of Association, be altered to read 

asrfollows tr^V Fourf* in^ead ofseven persons.’* 

‘ ' ; . ib) f That Article 11 be altered to read as follows :-p ' 

, ’ ^ ^T^MCoihmittee' may Continue ,to. act although their number is 

by cioatii, retirement pf'otherwise.below the number of four provided 
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that if at any time their number is reduced below 3 the continuing Members 
of the Committee shall only act for the purpose of filling up vacancies until 
there are at least four Members of the Committee.” 

(c) ‘That Article 17 be altered to read—“ Three” instead of “four 
members shall form a quorum”.’ 

(d) ‘ That Article 20 be deleted and the following substituted :— 

“ An Annual General Meeting shall be called as soon after the close of 
the financial year as possible and that General Meetings of the Association 
shall be held when necessary during the year at such lime and place as the 
Committee may from time to time prescribe”.’ 

(e) ‘ 'I'hat the words “ or represented by proxy ” be added to the end 
of Article 28.’ 

Carried unanimously. 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to consult Mr. V. J. Joseph, b.a., 
B.L., to efifect the necessary alterations. 

Eleciio7i of Office-Bearers ,—Before vacating the Chair, the Chairman 
thanked the Members and the Honorary Secretary for the support they had 
given him throughout the year and referred to the present situation of the 
Tea and Rubber Industries and to the regrettable necessity of the large 
reductions in the European and Indian Staffs. 

Proposed by Mr. H. B. Maepherson and seconded by Mr. S. N. Ure :— 

‘ That Mr. R. M. Saywell be re-elected Chairman for the ensuing year.’ 

Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. G. McPherson and seconded by Mr. H. B. Maepher¬ 
son 

‘ That Mr. O. J. Egan-Wyer be re-elected Honorary Secretary for the 
ensuing year.’ 

Carried wiayiimously. 

The following Members were elected to the Committee for the coming 
year:— 

Messrs. H. B. Maepherson, 

G. McPherson, and 
J. L. Hall. 

There being no other business, the Meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 


O. J. EGANAVYER, 
Honorary Secretary. 


R. M. SAYWELL, 

Chairman, 


0 


STATEMENT OF TEA. TRANSHIPPED AT COLOMBO 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1932 


United Kingdom 

South India 
lbs. 

92,280 . 

U.S.A. 

373,616 

Continent 

17,984 

Australia 

88,284 

Iraq 


Odier Countries 

6,*695 

Canada 

10,703 


Total ... 389,562 ' 


Calcutta 

Ihs. 


Java and 
Sumatra 
lbs. 


29,*260 


29,260 
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The total number of fruit involved in ihk analysis was nearly 3,400. To 
obtain an idea of the amount- of reliance which could be placed on a sample 
of .approximately 200 fruit, these 3,400 fruit were split up into groups of 
about 200 and the percentage of black bean calculated for each group. 

A calculation of the Standard Deviation and Standard Error showed that a 
percentage lying within the limits 11*9-15*9 obtained from 200 fruit did not 
differ significantly from 14*1 per cent. . These results suggest that there bad 
been no increase in the period between the two observations. 

Conclusions. 

From the work so far done it appears that black bean is not due to any 
parasitic agency, is present at least as early as the beginning of September, 
and does not increase during the subsequent period up to harvest. Small 
scale observations on the effects of different manures suggest that further 
studies should be made on the amount of black bean in areas under different 
manuring treatments. ^ ' 

The absence of any parasitic agencies makes it necessary to enquire into 
what can cause the tro ible. The black and wet rotting has seemed to some 
observers a proof of some such agent as a fungus or a bacterium.- Thist^-- 
however, not a necessary conclusion as many cases are known., of the brea£- 
down of internal tissues of fruits and various other forms of spotting and 
pitting of plant organs caused by physiological disturbances. The , various 
enzymes which in normal plant tissues carry Out chemical processes of oxida¬ 
tion, reduction and condensation can, if the supply of food materials is upset, 
destroy the materials previously 'elaborated. It seems highly probable that 
black bean belongs to this class of physiological 'abnormalities. 

Such disturbances may be caused by peculiarities of the mineral food 
supply, either deficiencies or excesses of normal'plant food or the-absoption 
of toxic materials in the soil solution, by excess or deficiency of water ^r by 
unfavourable climatic conditions. 

The fact that black bean appears only in occasional years seems n strong 
indication that it is to be considered as a resuH of unfavourable climatic condi¬ 
tions. Unfortunately, without accurate data on the amount of black bean in 
different years and with observations extending over a long period, it is im¬ 
possible to suggest any particular feature with which the trouble can be 
connected. The following notes on the conditions in the last year' are given 
to indicate the points^ of peculiarity which seem to merit special attention in 
the future. ■ . . . 

At "the Coffee Experiment Station, the main features of thb 1931 crop 
development season were a late commencement of the S. W. monsoon with 
-a June rainfall much :below normal and an extremely heavy August rainfalL 
The blossom showers fell at the end of March, the shower which bought 
out the blossom falling on the 23rd. It was heavy, amounting to 1*50 inches- 
No rain fell on the blossom but there were several days of heavy rain im¬ 
mediately afterwards. Adequate showers fell between the blossom and the 
monsoon. * , . 

_ The data available for the Sidapnr Station for 1923, a year in which 
black bean was reported to be bad in Coorg, showed that the-blossom showers 
were bad, a fall of 30 cents on 6th March,, being follow^ 9 days later by a 
further 37 cents and 6 days later still by 62 cents. The. June a^infall was 
very short while August was, for that locality, a heavy mQnth;^'' While* the 
blossom showers were different in the two years, the mohsoton conditions 
show a. certain similarity as far the data available allow .one to judfee. 
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- In the Coffee Experiment Station district in 1930 the S, W, monsoon 
wa'S late in beginning, the first three weeks in June being fairly dry. It 
differed from-the other two years described in having a very light August. 
In this district black bean was in evidence during the year. 

■ It may be remarked that inspection of the records for individual branches 
in the series of observations on fruit loss suggested that there may be a 
connection between the June drop described in a previous paragraph and the 
amount of black bean, a heavy loss in June being followed by a low loss by 
black bean and vice versa. The data require mathematical treatment to 
establish this and this analysis is in progress. 

' “ It seems that the sources of the trouble will have to be sought earlier 
in the year than the time at which the black beans themselves become 
prominent. Future work on crop losses will be designed with this problem 
'in. view, 

“ ^ ‘ ^ W. WILSON MAYNE, 

- : ,' Coffee Sciejiiitic Officer. 


Mole. —Since this article was written a short note on Coffee Bean Disease by G. B. 
Wallace has appeared in The Planters^ Chronicle. This disease is the one ref^ed to 
in the text as showing fundamental differences from the black bean which affect^ 
South Indian Estates in 1931. 

-: 0 :-— 

U.P.A.S.I. NOTES 
LABOUR DBPARTiMENT NOTICE 
Coimbatore Division 

• ■ : Notice is hereby given that from 1st August 1932, the following changes 
will take place in the Agencies. 

.. 1. PollacM Agency. —Mr. V. Narasimha Iyer has been transferred to 

Pollachi in place of Mr. Nanjunda Iyer transferred and his 
address is as follows:— 

y Mr, V. Narasimha Iyer, Agent, U.P.A.S.I., Labour Department, 
Poonachi Road, Pollachi. 

. 2. Erode Agency. —Mr. P.V. Surynarayana Iyer has been appointed 

, - Agent at Erode, vice Mr. V. Narasimha Iyer transferred and bis 

address is as follows:— ' 

Mr. P.V. Surynarayana Iyer, Agent, U.P.A.S,I., Labour Department, 
Erode. - 

3. Perundurai Agency .—With effect from 1st August 1932, the Agency 
at Perundurai win be transferred to Uttukkuli and the Agency 
, will hereafter be known as the Uttukkuli Agency instead of 
^ . Perandurai and the Agent’s address is as follows:— ' 

‘. , Mr. C. N. Nanjunda Iyer, Agent, Upasi Labour Department, 
Uttukkuli. ... 

. . 4. Saimlt^puram. —A new Agency will be opened at Samalapuram 
: ‘ from 1st August and the address of the Agent is as follows:— 

Narayana Iyer, Agent, U.P.A.S.L, Labour Departmeat, 
/ ‘ - Samalapuraitn^ ^ i . 

, ' (Sd.), B. F. h. OERRARD, ■ 

iPiSi,., ■ , V- Sup^inipidmt. 
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, jStoRASj , C. H. BROCK, 

mhMly,193i, .. Secretary 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE TEA INDUSTRY 

Effect of Import Duty on British Non-Empire Producers 

' Mr. Henry John Welch, the Chairman, presiding at the 23rd ordinary 
general meeting of the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, Ltd., in 
London recently, made some interesting observations on the tea industry. 
He mentioned that at the last annual meeting he referred to the decline in tea 
prices which followed the failure of India, Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies 
to arrive at an agreed scheme for reducing production during 1931. When 
they met common Indian tea was selling at about per lb., but during 
June prices declined further until the quotation reached 4.W. per lb. From 
that stage there was no material change until the departure from the gold 
standard, when the quotation advanced to per lb. There had since been 
minor fluctuations between the range of and the present quotation of 

ey. 

Tea in common with almost all primary commodities had been adversely 
affected by the world depression, and better results might be expected when 
a general recovery occurred. Notwithstanding the failure to agree on any 
conceited scheme for the regulation of production during 1931, the toti 
increase in India, Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies only amounted to 
25 million lb. India increased 4| million, Ceylon million, whilst Java and 
Sumatra showed an increase of 14| million lb. Reliable figures for China were, 
unfortunately, not available, but it was estimated that exports from China, 
Japan, Formosa, and the smaller producing countries- showed an increase of 
5 million lb. The total world production amounted to 940 million lb. in 
comparison with 910 million in 1930. 

Consumption, Stocks and Prices 

World consumption (not imports or market absorption) for 1931 was 
estimated at 936 million lb. in comparison with 931^ million during 1 .-130. From 
these figures it would be seen that production and consumption appeared to 
be fairly evenly balanced; but, on the other hand, there continued to be 
heavy stocks available in this country. The stock in London Public 
Warehouses at April 30 amounted to 171 million lb. in comparison with 212 
million and 234 million at the end of April in 1931 and 1930 respectively. 
Part of the improvement shown by these figures was, however, probably 
more apparent than real, as deliveries were exceptionally heavy from January 
to AprE of this year, first due to the view that: tea might be placed on the 
tariff list, and later due to the strongly held opinion that tea would be taxed 
in the Budget. It was likely, therefore, that the stock .outside of London 
warehouses was ntuch higher lhan at the dose of April, 1930. 

. For the fo^four months of this year the average price obtained for all 
tea in public, sale on garden account had been only per lb., whereas 
for corresponding periods in the la^ three years the averages were 1^. 
> and, Is. respecttvdy. There had, been a continued strong 

dem^dfor to ^nd-out quality, but plain tnedium and medium 

^ithout istaiid-otit qtolity.had continued in excess of market requirements, 
the potenrid production from planted areas exceeded the present 
doubt that growers throughout the world could 
, retnuherati'i^ ieyel by rather finer plijcking than 
Such" a policy, ^ovideff it were geiiera% adopted, 
Ihanf^y piodi^re 
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Ths Import Duty on Tea 

The year witnessed the unusual spectacle'of a purely importing industry, 
supporting a proposal to impose a duty upon all theii' imports. Approval of 
a duty only on competitive foreign-grown teas would have been more com¬ 
prehensible, but he found it difficult to understand why a duty on all tea should 
have been supported by tea growers. A preferential duty for such an 
industry, the variations or abolition of which might depend upon changing 
national and international politics and upon changing National Governments, 
in his opinion created a false sense of security and an unsound foundation for 
its British growing section. 

It was, he believed, quite a fallacy to think that the burden of the tax 
would be home by the distributor. (Hear, hear.) Such a duty must, in this 
opinion, result in increased prices being charged to the consumer in this 
country for the same quality teas, or inferior qualities being supplied for the 
same prices. The foreigner, how’^ever, was likely to get his tea more cheaply. 
The general effect of the duty also must, in his opinion, tend against that 
increasing consumption in this country which had continued for so many 
years. 

Producers of teas in countries outside the British Empire, employing 
British capital invested prior to the suggestion of a preferential duty, hoped 
the Government might at least give them special consideration in the event 
of a preferential duty being imposed. It was obvious that the -British 
Empire producers already had many advantages over the British non-Empire 
producers. Such advantages included a lower relative cost in remittances 
since this country went off the gold standard, and reduced payments in 
respect of British income-tax for companies paying a local income-tax. It 
seemed, therefore, it w’-ould have been only fair to the owners of British 
capital already invested in tea estates in non-British countries that, as a 
preferential duty was imposed, special concessions should have been made to 
them either by admitting their teas at the lower duty, or by compensating 
concessions in taxation. But he regretted to say that the Government had 
not granted any such special concessions. 

As they were aware, the movement in favour of a duty succeeded, and 
tea arriving in this country on and after ApriL20 became subject to a Customs 
duty of 2d. for tea grown within the British Empire and per lb. for tea grown 
in other countries. In comparison with the prices ruling from time to time 
for Empire-grown teas, the higher rate of duty would doubtless react 
adversely upon the prices obtainable for non-British-grown teas in the London 
market. The consequent relatively depressed prices ruling for non-British- 
grown teas would make them more attractive in' price to buyers in countries 
where, there was no differentiation bet'ween British-grown and other teas^ and 
would doubtless create for non-British teas a heater demand in such free 
markets as the U.S.A., South America, Australia, South Africa, Egypt, 
Russia and the Continent. 

This Would mean the displacement of a certain amount of Indian and 
Ceylon tea in the free markets of the world, and in the long run be doubted 
whether British producers generally in India or Ceylon would reap any 
material benefit as the result of the. duty and the preference, although the 
British tea drinker would pay more for hts tea. In case in expressing these 
views he should be thought to be biased because that company's estates were 
situated in Sumatm, he might add that , the pompanies of which he was a 
director and Chairman produced about twice as much Bmpire-grpwn tea as, 
non-Empire. 
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THE POONMUDI TEA. A.ND RUBBER CO., LTD. 

SuBSTANTi.'iL Reduction in Costs 
EXTENSION OF PREFERENTIAL TEA DUTY 
Importance of Demanding ‘ Empire Grown.’ 

Mr. J. R. H. PINCKNEY'S ADDRESS 

The twealy-second annual ondinary general meeting of the Poonmudi 
Tea and Rubber Co., Ltd., was held on June 23,1932, at 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. R. H. Pinckney, C.B.E. (Chairman of the Company), presided. 

Mr. E. Langley, representing the Agents and Secretaries (Messrs. Rowe, 
White & Co., Ltd.), having read the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors : 

The Chairman said Gentlemen, the report and accounts having been in 
your hands for the necessary time, I presume you will wish me to take them 
as read. (Agreed.) 

Reduced Costs 

The chief feature of the year’s accounts is shown in the efforts made to 
reduce the w'orking costs to meet the lower range of values for teas sold. 

The net proceeds of estate produce amounted to ;^25,916, compart with 
;£3.‘>,433 last year, a short fall of some ;^9,500; but, whereas the revenue 
expenditure last season was ;((38,(J18, we have reduced it this year by no less 
than ^15,500, whilst producing 20,000 lb. less crop. This is, I think, a 
remarkable achievement, and I can only endorse the closing remarks of our 
General Manager, Mr. Pryde, oir the year’s working when he states that' the 
figures we have been able to achieve have only been possible by the co-oper¬ 
ation of ,pery employee of the company from the highest to the lowest.’ : 

^ Whilst with favourable crops we hope to reduce our costs still further 
during current season, so as to meet the position, shareholders must realize 
that this entails considerable personal difficulty on the part of those responsi¬ 
ble for carrying on the estates, and, in particular, I would refer to the fact 
that it has been necessary to suspend the operations of the European 
emplpyees’ Provident Fund, not only for the past season, but also for the 
present one. 


’ The Balance Sheet 

' Your attention is specially drawn to the balance sheet and to the fact 
that we have withdrawn .^^24,000 from our. reserve account and reduced the 
property ^ount by that figure; With the substantial depreciation also 
;ch^ged,;oorp;roperty;acc(mnt is now below the figure of bur issued capital, 
and ites mi^ns that our remaining reserve, though only £1,000, is real reserve, 

. aadTepresehted by liquid assets ou the other side, . When times improve 
■ ihust, of coufse, maJre further allocations to - reserve,. so as to •stre ng then 
> oiurfemdal ppdubn. ■ . ’' ' - \ 

is only too usual, been ^aia a difficult one, and our 
a lengthy south-west monsoon, and especi- 
a% ire m taeygtest.AugfUSt that, we have expferienced since J91S. On. the 

tljat too crop biittarn, was "27,000 lb. less than the 

.substantial .and: 
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' - Current Season■ Conditions ^ 

Conditions for the current season are, I am glad to say, reversed, arid 
the Travancore Group have made a specially good start; while Terramia, 
after a slow beginning, is now coming on. The whole tea acreage is now in 
bearing, except the 34 acres.Terramia, which should be taken in next >ear. 

^ .^To the,end of April our crop was 348,000 lb., against 251,000 lb. for the 
same period last,year. ^ ^ ^ 

Our Terramia factory is now in full working order, and it only requires a 
decent crop to show its value.' There is little expenditure on capital account 
allowed for in the current estimates, but we have sent out one of the most 
modern rolling machines which we hope will add materially to the value of 
our Bonaccord division tea, and should samples prove their worth, we shall 
have to try to provide other factories with similar machines. Beyond that, 
our chief anxiety is that we have now no standby engine at Bonaccord, and 
this means that when the water power fails during the dry period we are 
entirely dependent on the one existing oil engine, which is, however, o'f 
■quite modern type. 


Tea Preference 

Turning to the larger issues, you will all be aware that we are now trying 
to get to work for a preference with Australia and South Africa, particularly 
the former, and I think I may say that our representations in these matters 
bave been favourably received. Presuming that inter-preferential arrange¬ 
ments are come to, it seems to me that one logical conclusion follows, viz,, 
that the Dominions will press for the protection of their produce in this coun¬ 
try by proper marking of the packages offered for sale to the public. 

I am informed that although 20 per cent, of the tea consumed in this 
country comes from Java and Sumatra, it would be dihicult to find one single 
package on any grocer's counter throughout the Kingdom which indicates 
that the, contents are either straight . Java or Sumatra tea, or that they consist 
of blends stated to contain Java or Sumatra tea. 

It seems to me that with the action taken with regard to other com¬ 
modities such as honey and butter, a marking order for tea must follow 
as the outcome of the Ottawa discussions, unless distributors are prepared 
to make the necessary distinctive marks themselves. 

In the meantime, I would again ask shareholders to insist on getting 
blends or ‘ straight' tea guaranteed ‘ Empire Grown,' and I am informed 
that over 40,000 grocers throughout the country are stocking packet teas 
"SO marked on their counters. 

Might I suggest to the ^ British and Dutch growers of tea in Java and 
Sumatra that the time has come for them to follaw the example of India, 
and now Ceylon,^ and raise a stibstantial cess for the purpose of pushing 
the sale of their teas in countries where they are not likely to be hampered 
by preferential restrictions. 

I am aware that there is a small propaganda fund in Holland, but 
with a consumption in that country of under 4 lb. per head, it seems that 
an intensive campaign wotfid have good resttlts. 

Then again there’should be possibilities of an advertising campaign 
in the Scandinavian countries whose consumption varies from *14 of alb. 
in Norway and Sweden to *37 in Denmark. I also notice an appeal to 
Java producers to provide funds and tea for propaganda work among the 
Javanese, and, no doubtj there is considerable scope for expansion in this 
direction, oh-^e‘lines adopts in India, where local consumption is stated 
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to have been between 50-60 million Ib of tea in 1931, I think this is a 
line of action to which Netherlands East Indian producers must be driven 
under present circumstances. 

Tribute to Staff 

In concluding my remarks I have once again to express our indebted* 
ness to our manager and staE in the East, and also to the labour, many 
of whom have been resident for yeais on our estates, and who are, I 
know, all doing their best to help the company through its difficult times. 

I beg to move the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Major Guy Owen seconded the resolution, which was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The retiring director, Mr. J. R. H. Pinckney, was re-elected, and the 
auditors, Messrs. Bakei, Sutton & Co*, were reappointed. 

Mr. F. J. Muller proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, 
and staff in the East. 

This was seconded by Mr. W. G. Muller and carried unanimously. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


ELECTRICITY IN TRAVANCORE 

Interesting Experiments in Drying Tea 

The Munnar Valley Electricity Works are owned by The Kanan Devan 
Hills Produce Co., Ltd., one of the big Tea Companies operating in India, 
and were started in 1906, being one of the first three Hydro-Electric Works 
constructed in India. 

The Company own a concession of 200 square miles of land in North 
Travancore, wffiich has been under development since 1895-6. When the 
waiter arrived in 1901 most of the district was virgin jungle and grassland 
hills inhabited by elephants, tigers, panthers, bison and sambur, etc. A few 
tea estates were in being and the only inlet and outlet road consisted of a 
bridle path up a ghaut rising from the South Indian plains to over 6,000 feet,, 
the only other transport communication being a ropeway electrically driven by 
a small hydro-electric plant of 80 h.p. with 500 volt d.c. generators and 
motors. 

Serving Tea Estates 

There is now an area of over 21,000 acres under tea, consisting of thirty- 
two estates with twenty-four factories for manufacture. 

Extensions to the plant were made in 1908, 1911, and 1914. In 1924 
during the period of a week’s abnormal rainfall xn the South-West Monsoon, 
when on one of the estates a rainfall of 132 inches fell in a week, considera¬ 
ble damage was done to the water channel, pipe lines and the Power Station 
site, the reconstruction of the W'orks had to be undertaken and new plant 
ordered. 

The site of the Power Station was then changed from the left bank to 
the right bank of the Munnar River where an effective head of 700 feet of 
water is obtained with a xvater channel of | mile and a pipe line of 2,481 feet 
length. 

Tvro hydro-electric units, of Peltons 585 h.p. each, and two English 
IBIectric Go’s alternators of 500 kva each, are now installed with a modern 
sbeet-ste^ cubicle switchboard ^^nd devices for the easy operation. 
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In addition, two of the old units of 150 kw in the left bank Power House 
were dismantled and re erected on a safe position on bed rock dose by the 
old bite and these are used as a stand by plant, or to carry the new kation over 
a peak load, which occurs once or twice in the year during heavy tea flushing 
periods. 

The Transmission Lines, which had been added to as the factories in 
estates increased in number from 1906 to 1928, were considerably overloaded, 
and since the latter date these have now been reconstructed and brought up- 
to-date. 

A main step-up Transformer substation of 750 kva output of the out¬ 
door type has been erected close to the Power Station where the voltage is 
raised from 2,200 to 11,000 volts. 

Potential New Load 

The 11,000 volt transmission lines have a total length of 22 miles whilst 
the total length of the 2,200 volt auxiliary lines is 36 miles. The generating 
costs of the plant for the year just ended worked out at 1^ annas per unit 
after interest on capital and depreciation charges had been added for the com¬ 
plete plant, and the reconstruction of the transmission lines. 

During the past year experiments have been made with tea drying by 
electricity in one of the factories connected to the supply from these vrorks. 
The experiments have been successful and as results show that 65 kwh is 
required to fire or dry one lb. of tea, that two-thirds of a kilowatt-hour 
is required to fire or dry one pound of tea, this process in tea manufacture is 
likely to provide a considerable extra load to electricity supply works operat¬ 
ing in or close to tea districts. 


DISTRICT NOTES 

NILGIRI-WYNAAD 

Proceedings of the 14th Annual General Meeting of the Nilgiri-Wynaad Planters' 
Association held at 11*30 a.m. on the 30tfa June 1032, at the George Memorial 

liall, Gudalur. 

Present: 

Messrs. C. K. Pittock, A. L. Lang, W. R. Grove, E. S. Conner, N. John¬ 
ston, J. E. Bisset, G. W. Fulcher, W. C. Roberts, R.M. Greig, C. W. Burges, 
W. Byram Page, R. Powke, P. T. Plunkett and A. R. Innes {Ho7u Secretary.) 

Visitors: 

Messrs. G. H. Tripp and K. B. W. Jones. 

Mr. C. K. Pittock as Vice-Chairman took the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

Report of the Hon. Secretary 
‘ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to submit my report on the working of the Association 
for the year ending 31st March 1932. 

At our last General Meeting Mr. Scott Hart was elected your Hon. 
Secretary. Mr. Hart remained in this ofiice until November, when, on leaving 
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the District, he handed over to our Chairman, who acted in the dual capacity 
of Chairman and Hon. Secretary until the election of the undersigned at the 
end of last S^ear. 

Eighteen estates representing 15,676 acres subscribed to the Association, 
this being 148 acres less than was subscribed for the previous year. This 
decrease is due to the resignation of Periashola Estate, which took effect at 
the end of last year. 

There are now 18 personal members as compared with 22 for the 
previous year. You will see from the accounts that the personal sub¬ 
scription of 4 members has been written off. These gentlemen had left the 
District before the beginning of the year, and I would ask your approval of 
my action when you are asked to pass the accounts. The number of personal 
members continues each year to decrease, and, as there are several persons 
in the District who are eligible for membership, I would again ask those who 
are in a position to do so, to persuade them to join at the earliest opportunity. 

There were 5 General Meetings during the year, at which the average 
attendance was 14. There were no Committee meetings. 

Ten estates representing 8,230 acres subscribed to the Vakil Fund. The 
cess for the year was reduced to 2 as. 9 ps. from the previous yearly cess of 
4 annas. On the yearis working, the Fund shows an excess income over 
expenditure, amounting to Rs. 94-8-9. As you see from the Balance Sheet 
the reserve standing to this Fund’s account now amounts to Rs. 1,410-6-6. 

Two estates resigned from the Fund during the year, their resignation 
taking effect on the 31st March. The total acreage representing resignations 
is 53S acres. 

Thirteen estates and 30 planters subscribed a sum of Rs. 1,005 to the 
Benevolent Fund as compared with a sum of Rs. SOO for the previous year. 

The audited Balance Sheet for the year is in your hands ajnd may call 
for some comment. 

It is to be regretted that expenditure exceeds income, even by the small 
amount of Rs. 24-10-4. The principal increase in expenditure during last 
year was under ‘Office’ allowance. You will recollect that at the beginning of 
the year, this was increased from Rs. 7 to Rs. 15 a month. The Association 
Reserve now amounts to Rs. 2,257-5-10 of which Rs. 2,000 has been placed on 
Fixed Deposit with the National Bank of India Ltd., Madras. 

If, gentlemen, there are any other questions arising from* the accounts I 
shall be pleased to answer them to the best of my ability, after which I would 
ask you to be good enough to pass them. 

I would like to express my thanks to our Chairman, Mr. R. M. Nicolls, 
for the assistance and advice he has given me, and to you, gentlemen, for the 
consideration you have shown me. 

I now place my resignation in your hands.’ 

Mr. W. B. Page proposed and Mr. Fowke seconded— 

* That the report of the Honorary Secretary be adopted.’ 

Carried unanimously* 

Mr. C. W. Burgess proposed and Mr. E. S. Conner seconded. 

‘ That the accounts for the year ending 31st March 1932 be adopted.’ 

Carried unanimously* 

The Meeting sanctioned payment of the Auditor’s fee of Rs. 35 for 
auditing the 1931/32 accounts. 

Mr. W. B. proposed and Mr. B. S. Conner seconded-— 

* ' ^ That a vote of thanks be accorded to the retiring Hon. Secretary.’ 

.. Carried nnanimmsly^ 
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Electw7i oi Office-Bearers :— 

The following gentlemen were elected to office, for the ,yearT932/33. 


Chqirma7i 
Vice-Chair ma7i 

Committee 

Hon . Secretary 

Bangalore Delegates and U. P. 
AS d. General Committee 
Members 


Mr. R. Fowke. 

„ R. M. Nicolls. 
(Mr. C. K. Pittock. 

W. B. Page. 

I „ E. S. Conner. 
Mr. R, M. Greig, 

^Mr. R. Fowke. 

R. M. Greig. 


' Proposed from the Chair— . ^ ^ 

‘ That the recently elected Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. M. Greig, be author¬ 
ized to operate on the Association’s Bank accounts with the Imperial Bank of 
India, Ootacamund, and the National Bank of India Ltd., Madras, as and from 
the 15th of July 1932, in place of Mr. A. R. Innes resigned.’ ' 

Carried.' 

With a vote of thanks to the outgoing Chairman and the Chairman of the 
meeting, the Meeting terminated. 


A. R. INNES, 

Hon. Secretary. 


C. K. PITTOCK; 

Chairman;^ 


Proceedings of an Extraordinary Genera! Meeting of the Nilgiri-Wynaad 
Planters* Association held at the George Memorial Hall, Gudalur, 
at Id a.ra*, on June 30, 1932. 

Present: 

'Messrs. C. K. Pittock, A. L. Lang, W. R. Grove, E. S. Conner, 
N. Johnston, J. E. Bisset, G. W. Fulcher, R. M, Greig, C. JW. Burgess, 
R. Eowke, W. Byram Page, W. L'. Roberts, and A. R. Innes {Honorary 
Secretary'). ' ' ' ‘ 

Visitors : 

Messrs. T. Pluiikett, G. H. Tripp and K. B. W. Jones. : 

The Honorary Secretary informed the meeting, that the Chairman 
Mr. R. M. ‘Nicolls, 'owing to indisposition, would be unable to take the.Chair. 
On Mr, Nicolls’ behalf he expressed to the members present his regret at 
being unable to be present. , V . 

The Vice-Chairman, Mr. C. K. Pittock, took the.Chair. ; 

. , The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and,con6rmed, 
pVhiiley .Cmrnissioft .—The report of the Sub-Committee .appainted‘’to 
consider the reemnmendations of the Whitley Commission as affeH^ing ^the 
planting industry haying been circulated to all members, was put up Mr 
discussion. . . 

' ^ Mr. Fowke, with the agreement o| the Sut-Gommittee, addedthe fblloW'- 

inglo the report\ ^ . 

'" * In drawing attention to the discrtminatory. legislation that is prbiios- 
ed by extending the Act to Plantations, wa'-would stress the point, that Tea, 
epftee ai^ ' Hu&erpianfations only are speciiSed and that Pepper, Cocoanut 
and* Cardainoih are omitted. ^ 
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There can be no question that the labourers working on Cocoanut and 
Pepper plantations are engaged in an infinitely more hazardous occupation 
than the workers in the Plantations to which it is proposed to extend the Act, 
and we cannot help expressing our surpidse at such discrimination/ 

This to appear in the report on page 6 and to follow immediately after 
the first paragraph under (c) Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Mr. Bisset proposed and Mr. Lang seconded— 

* That the report submitted by the Sub-Committee of the Association 
on the findings of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, be adopted by 
the Association.’ 

Ca) Tied unanimoudy. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to circulate copies to the 
U.P.A.S.L and all District Associations. 

Mr. Fulcher, on behalf of the members of the Association present, 
expressed the Association’s appreciation for the work done by the Sub- 
Committee. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Association on Friday 
the 1st of August. 

Correspondence and other competent business \— 

Read letter from the Central Travancore Planters’ Association pressing 
for the using of U.P.A.S.L reserves to reduce cesses and subscriptions. 

The Meeting instructed the Honorary Secretary to reply expressing 
sympathy with their proposal. 

Mr. W. B. Page proposed and Mr. C. W. Burgess seconded— 

‘ That Mr. P. T. Plunkett be elected a Personal Member of the 
Association/ 

Can led. 


Mr. A. L. Lang proposed and Mr, Grove seconded— 

‘ That Mr, G. L. Hay be elected a Personal Member of the Associa¬ 
tion.’ 


Carried. 


Mr, R. M. Greig proposed and Mr. C. W. Burgess seconded— 

‘ That Mr. J. W. G. Phillips be elected a Personal Member of the 
Association/ 


Carned, 


The Meeting sanctioned payment of the General Committee members’ 
expenses incurred in attending the U.P.A.S.L General Committee meeting 
held last March in Coimbatore. 

Mr. Fowke referring to the recent District Board elections, said that he 
himself had been elected to the District after contesting a seat, and that Mr. 
Conner had been elected to the reserved European seat. He understood that 
a complaint had been made in that he and Mr. Conner being on the same 
Estate were not both eligible to be members of the District Board. He said, 
Mr. Conner realizing if he, Mr. Fowke, should give up his seat it would 
necessitate a bye-election whereas he himself was the member for a reserved 
European seat, had with great public spirit suggested that some one else 
should take the reserved seat. 

Mr. Fowke proposed that the meeting should place on record their 
appreciation of Mr. Conner’s action. This was unanimously agreed to. 

- With a vote of thanks to the Chair the Meeting terminated. 

A, R. INNES, ^ C. K. PITTOCK, 

Bomrary Secretary. " * Chairman. 
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MYSORE 

The Minutes of a Quarterly General Meeting of the Mysore Planters* Association, 
(Incorporated), held at the Kadur Club, Chickraagalur, at 10=30 a.m. 
on Thursday the 16th June, 1932. 

Present: 

Mr. C. C. Couchman {Chairman), Messrs. G. Q. Archard, J. Backhouse, 
H. Browne, F. Cannon, S. H. Dennis, G. V. R. Frend, F. J. Fowke, 
L. P. Kent, A. Middleton, L. Newcome, K. T. Sheshaiya, b.a., ll.b., 
H. Watson and M.A. de Week {Secretary). 

By Proxy : 

Mr. S. L. Mathias, K. S. G. 


Visitors: 

Messrs. S. L. Davis, W. W. Mayne and Marshall. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

The Chairman said that before asking the Secretary to read the Report 
of the Executive Committee, he had a sad duty to perform, namely, to refer 
to the death of Mr. H. M. Northey, who died of heart failure on the 10th 
April on his estate. Mr. Northey, he continued, was one of our oldest 
Planters, having come to this country in 1888 after a short career in Canada 
and the Straits. The Chairman proposed that the Secretaiy be requested to 
convey to Mrs. Northey this Association’s condolences. This was carried, 
all standing. 

Report of the Executive Com7nittee for the period 16S-1932 to 31-‘5--1932. 

Meetings. —One Annual General Meeting and one Executive Committee 
Meeting were held. 

References.’Se^tn references w^ere made to the Committee, all of which 
have been dealt with. 

Reguiration of Trade Ma7^ks. —Application has been made to the Secre¬ 
tary, the Madras Chamber of Commerce, for registration of the three Trade 
Marks: ‘Mysore Parchment*; ‘ Mysore Native and ‘ Mysore Robusta*. 
For this Registration fees amounting to Rs, 30 have been paid. 

Executive Committee : Resignation of Active Me^nber. —Mr. Oliver having 
resigned from the Executive Committee, Mr. Ferrers (Member-in-waiting 
for the Pababudins) has agreed to act as Active Member for Bababudins. 

Roads.~%\i^ Government of Mysore have replied that the Government 
is not disposed to consider this Association’s suggestion of a Committee of 
Officials and non-Officials to investigate the state of the Roads iii the Kadur 
and Hassan districts. 

The Superintending Engineer, Shimoga Cirde, has promised to approach 
the Chief Engineer, Mysore, with a view to having the time of payment of 
Lump-sum Contracts changed# 

Dive^^sion of Railway Cess. —The Dewan of Mysore has informed this 
Association that the Resolution against tfe construction of a Railway between 
Kadur and Chickmagalur, passed at the last Annual General Meeting, is 
under his consideration. 

Empire Markethig Under request from the Secretary, the 

U. P. A. S. L a circular was sent to all Members of the Association disking 
Members whether they are prepared to subscribe 7 annas per acre of coffee 
so that the Empire Marketing Board rnay advertise S. Indian Coffee Jn 
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England. Only twenty replies have been received of which 14 are against 
the scheme. 

Secretaryship. —Mr. de Week took over the post of Secretarj^ on the 
15th May 1932, but was unable to take over the Accounts which had not 
been received from Auditors. 


(Sd.) C. C. COUCHMAN, 

Chairman* 

„ R. C. LAKE, 

Member, 


(Sd.) 


S. H. DENNIS, 
Member, 
H. BROWNE, 

Member, 


Discussion on the following subjects ensued :— 

Empire Marketing Board* — Mr. Middleton asked if the matter was 
finished with. The Chairman replied that many Members had to refer the 
question to their * Owners ’ at Home, so that, until further replies have been 
received, the question could not be carried any further. 

Mr. Newcome asked if the Mysore Trade Commissioner had been 
consulted with a view to increase the sale of Mysore Coffee. The Chaiiman 
replied that this has been done, but that the Mysore Trade Commissioner 
had replied that there was great difficulty in pushing the sale of Mysore 
Coffee as a straight Coffee. 

It was proposed from the Chair and carried ‘ That this Association do 
once again approach the Trade Commissioner of Mysore in London through 
the Government of Mysore with a view to bis pushing the sale of Mysore 
Coffee in England, pointing out that Mysore Coffee can be and is appreciated 
as a straight Coffee.’ 

It was decided, also, that our Member in the Representative Assembly 
should ask a question at the September Session of the Assembly. 

With the permission of the Chair, Mr. Watson gave interesting 
information as to the Adulteration of Coffee with Chickory in Chickmagalur. 
Mr. Sheshaiya supported this with a specific instance of such adulteration. 
The Chairman explained the present position as regards the Adulteration of 
Foods Act and the action likely to be taken by Government. 

Mr. Archard proposed and Mr. Sheshaiya seconded— 

* That the question of Coffee Adulteration be placed on the Agenda 
for discussion at themext Meeting of this Association 

Carried* 

Mr. Newcome agreed, also, to take up the question with Government. 

Balance Sheet 1931-1932, —The Chairman explained that, as the Balance 
Sheet had been received from the Auditors only two or three days previous to 
the Meeting^ and it bad, therefore, been impossible to send copies to all 
Members pnor to the Meeting, discussion of the Balance Sheet must be 
deferred until the next Meeting. 

Election of Auditors for 1932-^1933 ,—Proposed from the Chair— 

* The present Auditors, Messrs. Fraser & Ross, be re-elected 

Carried, 

Reports of Disirici Board Mr. Middleton informed the Meeting 

that there bad been no Meeting of the Kadur District Board. 

Report of the Member^ Legislative Mr. Dennis said that there 

had been no silting, of the CounciL 

Report of Member.^ Representative Assembly ,—Mn Newcome gave a most 
interesting and detailed ^ report of the last Session of the Assembly which 
bad attended. The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Newcome. 
.was“carried, unanimously. A discussion; ‘In-Committee’ ensued on 
matters; — * - ' . , - , ' ^ . 
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bisiructions to Delegates attending the U.P.A S,L A7inual Ge^ieml and 
General Coinmittee Meeting hi August :— 

Increase hi rates oi Subscription, —The Secretary explained the position. 
It was decided to defer this until next Meeting. 

Adulteration of Tea a7id Coffee,—In view of the Resolution alrejady 
passed, there was no further discussion. 

Char 77 iady Ghat Road,—Ur. Browne said that the British Government 
had repaired splendidly their part of this road but that the Mysore Section 
was still in an appalling condition. It was resolved that a vote of thanks 
to the Government should be proposed and that representations should be 
made to the Mysore Government with a view to the thorough repairs of the 
Mysore Section. The Chairman said that he thought the activities of 
Mr. Mathias in the matter had been of very great help. Continuing he said 
that he would like to make reference to the honour recently bestowed on 
Mr. Mathias. Mr. Mathias’ public spirited works are well known to us 
and it is gratifying to find that His Majesty’s Government has recognised his 
acts. I would suggest that the Secretary convey to Mr. Mathias this 
Association’s congratulations upon his being created ‘ Dewan Bahadur.’ 
This was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Watson spoke to the question of Mysore Roads. He said that there 
had been no change in road allotments for 20 years; what is required, he 
said, is a change of vision; until this change takes place the roads will go 
from bad to worse. 

U.P.A.SJ, Re-orgatiization, —Copies of Mr. NicolPs proposals had been 
sent to all Members. The Secretary read the proposals of the Anamallai 
Association, copies of which, the Chairman said, would be sent to all Mem¬ 
bers before the next Meeting. After some discussion, it was decided to 
defer the question until the next Meeting when all Members will have copies 
of the Anamallai proposals. 

Sta77ip Duty oil Cheques,- Secretary was instructed to inform the 
Mysore Government that this Association considers that re-imposition of 
stamp duty would lead to great confusion, but that this Association would be 
in favour of such duty if and when re-imposed in British India. 

Southern hidia Planters^ Be7ievole7it Fund, —^Mr. Newcome proposed and 
Mr. Dennis seconded.—‘ That this Association proposes that in future any 
one Patron or any five Life Members may nominate any South Indian 
Planter or his dependants for assistance from the S.LP.B.F. of not more than 
Rs. 25 per month for a period of six months,’ 

Carried unmiimously, 

Mr. de Week proposed and Mr. Newcome seconded,—^ That the Commit¬ 
tee of the Benevolent Fund be requested to re-examine carefully aH regular 
payments at present being made,’ 

Carried, 

Date of next Meeting, —The date for an Extraordinary General Meeting 
was fixed for the 14th July and for the next Quarterly General Meeting the 
15th September. 

With a vole of thanks to the President and Members of the Eadur Club 
for the use of the room, the Chainnan declared the Meeting closed. 

M. A. DE WECK, C. C. COUCHMAN, 

Secretary. Chairman, 

Secretary, Mysore Planters’Association, regrets delay in 
publication, but the Minutes were lost in the post. 
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WEST COAST 

MiauJes of the Aafliial Qeaeral Meetiog of the West Coast Planters^ 
Association held in the Mooply Valley Club at 2»30 p.ra. 
on Saturday I6th July, 1932 

Pyxseni: 

Estate members —Mooply, Kaliyar aad Thodapuza Estates; Personal 
Messrs. J. T. Murray {Chairniari arid Honorary Secretary)^ H. J* 
Walmesley, E.'J. Thom, and B. St. M. Hill; per proxy R. Lescher, 

* Visitor : P. Green 

1. Minnies o{ last hvo Meetings held on 26th March were taken as read 
and confirmed subject to paras. 4 and lof the two meetings respectively being 
deleted being out of order on the Registrar’s decision. 

2. Honorary Secreiarfs Report, —Gentlemen, I beg to submit my report 
for the past year:— 

Membership, —During the year 17,347 aci*es subscribed to the Associa¬ 
tion and I regret to report that at the end of the year 10,070 acres terminated 
their membership leaving a balance of 7,276 acres. 

Personal Members^ —At the beginning. of the year there were 16 
members of which 1 died and 4 resigned on leaving the district which leaves 
a balance of 11. 

5./.Considering the bad times it is satisfactory to note that 
5 estates and 8 members subscribed Rs. 267. 

Accounts, —The audited accounts, which have been in your hands for 
some time now, show an excess of expenditure over income of Rs. 494-4-5. 
The amounts shown as being due by estates having since been collected. 

The meeting wished to express its regret that 10,COO acres should have 
found it necessary to resign membership of the Association even though, 
under the abandoned acreage rule of theU.P. A.S.L, there was little likelihood 
of their being asked to pay a subscription. 

3. Accounts for 7957-^2.—Proposed by B. St. M. Hill and seconded by 
E. J. Thom that the accounts be adopted. 

Carried unanimously, 

4. - Budget tor 7^22-22.—The Chairman presented an estimated ex¬ 
penditure and it was agreed to levy a subscription of one pie per acre. 

5. U,P,A.SJ, Accounts. —^Tbe Meeting was of opinion that the 

amounts shown against Mycologist’s Bungalow, under the heading of ‘ Fixed 
Capital Expenditure’ should read Rubber Experimental Station. 

It is noticed that the outstanding balance at the credit .of estates ts 
Rs. 98,642; against this cash with the Imj^rial Bank is Rs. 1,21,186, Further 
a sum ^ Cash ^nd Stamps at Divisions ’ of Rs. 37,453. This Asso- 
mticm would like to Imow if this amount is required for the purposes of the 
Labour Dep^ment, and if so, whether the loss of interest on this amount 
be debi^ to the 

; V (^5 was unanimously agreed 

to support their resolution to redu<:e the cess on Tea, 

; _ RA, Schema *—The meeting wished to record their 

. appre^^on of the action ,of the Mamallai P.A. in putting forward their 
„ ,^eme giving^ plenty of time for discussion but as it is understood; that other 
put forward the their inability to give a 
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6. Labour Dcpxrtment Rules. —Mr.^ Walrnesley proposed and Mr. Thom 
seconded that ‘ As all estates who are still members of this Association have 
closed down, in order to remove any possible impediment to the employment 
of local labour elsewhere, this Association requests the Executive Committee 
to suspend Rule XIV of the Labour Department Rules in so far as it affects 
this Association 

Pa^i^ed una7iimoiisly. 

7. R. A. C, c> Myrologtcal Station. —Proposed by Mr, Hill seconded 
by Mr. Thom.— 

‘ The financial position of the Mycological Station is such that needs 
immediate attention. This Association recommends that the whole position 
be placed before the South Indian Association and their opinion be obtained 
as to what action be taken.’ 

Carried unanimotisly. 


As regards the 30 acres of proposed extension which the Travancore 
Government has agreed to grant to the Station, this Association requests the 
Government to demarcate the area as soon as possible with the option to take 
it up at a suitable date. 

This Association would welcome a report from the Scientific Officer on 
his investigate’on into sun scorch on young plants with particular reference 
to budded plants. 

8. 5*. /. P. B. F. —The following proposed by H. J. Walrnesley and 
seconded by B. St. M. Hill was passed unanimously 

* That this Association is of opinion that the Benevolent Fund should be 
recognized as a purely charitable organization and that the Executive 
Committee should not be bound by any rules except that they sliould take no 
action which would be binding beyond their term of office and that usually 
the Beneficiaries should be Europeans. 

9. Cess 071 Rubber La/ids. —The Executive Member for Rubber was able 
to inform the Meeting that the Planting Member on the Cochin Legislative 
Council was in communication with the Durbar with regard to the extension 
of the remission of tax on Rubber Lands in Cochin State as same expires at 
the end of the present Malayalam year. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to ask the Travancore Com¬ 
bined Planters’ Association as to the position regarding the reduction of land 
cess on rubber lands in Travancore that have been registered under Pnduval 
mles with assessment of Fanams 15 per acre, but were originally planted 
with rubber. 

10. Corrcspoyidence was laid on the table, 

11. Election oi Office-Bearers for 1932-33 were appoint¬ 

ed as follows:— 


Chairman and Honorary Secretajy.. 
Members of Cofnmitiee 

R. A. C, Mefnber 
Delegate to Upasi Meetings 
Auditor ... 


J. T. Murray. 

H. J. Walrnesley, B. J. Thom, 
B. St. M. Hill & R, Lescher. 
K St. M. Hill. 

H. J. Walmedey. 

K. K. Thampam 


The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair and outgoing 
Office-Bearers and to the Mooply Valley Club for the use of the room. 


J, T. MURRAY, 
Chairman md Honorary Efcretary. 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 
I. The Lottdon Market 


Best prices realized. 


.\fark 


Pkgs. 


(A) TEA {ending 
Thursday ^ June SO 
and July 7th, 1932). 


(a) Anamallafs— 

Thay Mudi 
♦Thoni Mudi 
Stanmore Estates- 
Nallacathu 
* »» 

♦Monica 
Pannimade 
♦Periakaramalai 
Anai Mudi 
Mokuti Mudi 
Gajam Mudi 


(A) Kanan Devans — 

♦Guderale 
Periavurrai 
Gunduinailay 
Yellapatty 
♦Nallatauni 
♦Chundavurrai 
♦Chokanaad 
. Thenmallay 
’’‘Yellapatty 
Vagavurrai 
♦Letchmi 
♦Nullatanui 


Nilgiris— 

Nonsuch Bsts.— 
. Prospect 
IbCiC’Lodge 
Craigtuore ^ 


Price 


204 

270 

30 

78 

144 

24 

193 

150 

234 

221 


72 

148 

96 

110 

66 

96 

183 

126 

108 

90 

180 

72 


.48 

104 

25' 


d: 


.Average prices obtained for tea. 


m {n 

7i 1(30] 
n 1 ( 30 ] 
7i 
71 


(7] 
,(30 
7 I (7] 


1 

Week 

J anuary 

Januarv* 

District 

ending 

1 to 

1 .to 

June 30, 

June 30, 

June 30, 


1932 

1932 

1931 


s, d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d 

N. India 

0 6-82 

0 

9-52 

0 11-12' 

S. India. 

a 0 6‘80 

6 0 

9‘72 

^ 1 0-82 

Ceylon .. 

0 7-35 

1 

1'06 

1 3*57 

Java 

0 4-56 

0 

7-04 

0 7-60 

Sumatra. 

0 4-27 

0 

6-Sl 

0 8*28 

Nyassa- 

0 S-62 

0 

6*66 

0 7*44 

land. 





Total... 

rfO 6-61 

(? 0 

10*09 

{\ 0*01 


Week 

January 

Januar}' 

District 

ending 

July 

■ 1 to 

July 

1 to 
July 

f 

7, 1932 

7, 

1932 

7, 1931 

1 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

j. d.‘ 

1 N. India. 

0 7*16 

0 

9*43 

0 11*04 

S. India 

g 0 6*48 

k 0 

9*55 

i.\ 0*68 

Ceylon.;. 

0 7*50 

1 

0*81 

1 3*28 

Java ... 

0 4*65 

0 

6*96 

0 - 7*55 

[ Sumatra 

0 4-38 

0 

6*45 

0 8*21 

j Nyassa- 

0 5-86. 

0 

6*62 

0 7*39 

' land. 




- 

Total... 

/ 0 6‘85 • 

k 0 

9-96 

1 0 11*89 


Oi 

11 

11 

lOi 

10 

9i 

8| 

8i 

8i 

8i 

8 

7f 


2 

8i 

■7 


The number of packages on which 
' the South Indian averages- are based is 
given below :— 

a 8,951 172,167 c 137,717 

d 88,182 e 2,094.495 / 2,170,626 

g 8,998 h 181,165 ? 141,688 

; 86,997 k 2,181,492 / 2,250,483 

(B) RUBBER.- 

The London ‘ Spot ’ Quotation for Plantation 
Pirst Latex Crepe on Tuesday, July 26, 
1932, was . 

Ilondon Rtthber Stocks for v(reek. ending 
Saturday, July 23,1932, "were 49,105 toh^, 
a decrease of 222 tons on July .16, 1932* 
inventory. : : . 

Uverpool Rtthber Stocks* for week ending 
{7)-| Saturday, July 23, 1^2, were.57,6X8 tmsj^ 
(3.0) a decrease of 4 tons on July IS; 1932* 
(7)1 inventory. 


• Where invoices are; not sold, or only part sold, the prices bid are in 

calcnlatipg the averages. , • „ ^ \ 
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II. The Madras Market 

Current on Thursday, July 28tk^ 1932 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co.:— 

A little more activity has been seen in the local market for planting scrips. Peria- 
karamalais changed hands at Rs. 20 with fair buyers over and Devasholas were also 
done at Rs. 6 sellers retiring to Rs. 6|. Vellamalais have continued to be wanted while 
Peermades have attracted small attention. Sterling Rubber shares have improved. 
Malayalams have now advanced to 6s. sellers, buyers quoting 5^. 6d.t while Rani 
Travancores have risen to 3^. Rubber Stocks in London and Liverpool are slightly 
lower to 49,105 tons and 57,618 tons as against 50,188 tons and 58,335 tons respectively for 
a fortnight ago, while the priceof Raw commodity has remained steady for the past few 
days at 2d. Locally there has been very little doing in Rubber shares, although at the 
close, a small speculative enquiry was noticeable for the better known Sterling and 
Dollar shares. 

in. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association.) 

TEA.—At the sale held on July 19, 1932, the quantity catalogued totalled 
2,317,141 lbs. Demand was irregular, and the market generally easier. Nuwera 
Eliva anb Maturata. Some attractive invoices were on offer, but prices were 
irregular. High Grown. For teas with improved quality, the market was rather 
dearer, but otherwise quotations were generally easier. Medium Grown. With the 
exception of coloury Broken Orange Pekoes prices for all descriptions were irregular and 
lower. Some teas were withdrawn. Low Grown. There was fair demand at a 
decline of 1 to 2 cents. Dusts and Pannings sold in buyers’ favour. 


South Indian Teas in the sale of July 12, 1932, obtained the following prices 


Estates 

Total lbs. 

Average 

Estates 

Total lbs. 

Average 

Kanniamallay 

14,598 

•48 ‘ 

Koney 

1,020 

•30 

Do. 

15,870 

'45 

Pullivasal 

14,227 

•28 

•Madupatty 

16,008 

•38 

Pootoomnlla 

1,080 

•28 

Upper Surianalle 

1.020 

•37 

Manalaroo 

1,016 

*28 

Cbittavurrai 

11,184 

•34 

Pullivasal 

12,276 

•27 

Do. 

12,054 

•31 

Manalaroo 

3,680 

•25 

Kagatnallay 

1,218 

‘31 

Kulratty 

2,935 

•24 

Sothuparai 

13,344 

•30 





♦Where invoices are not sold or only partly sold the prices bid are taken in calc 
ing the average. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

July 10, 1932 to July 23 , 1932 {inclusive) 

{^Siaiions are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those ^ 
planting districls shown in smdll capitals.) 



! 1^"? 

♦Pt^v.lrol 


Stations 


II *Prev. 


Kalthuritty 
3* B’dge 
4; Kohey 
Aaeikolam. 

'13.' 

"... 


J ?7. Yercaiid . ... 

4:45 6-09 63-12 73-66 28. Mango Range 

1-62 S-03 S6‘13 62*83 S, Devala 

2*18 4-17 64-30 70-65 30. Devarshola 

4-57 5-70 64-79 1 75-06 T.E.8. 

10-88 17-06 137-43 165-47 31. CaUCOt ... 

98-06 145-20 32. Rnttiyaa ... 


'"v"¥47 '20'<44'22*91 

0*41'[10*05 S-n 13-87 
3-03 2-82 53-27 1 59-12 

3-48 10-48 56-99,70-90 


9-16 S.R. 56-39 i N.R. 

»-|S 20*«l 90-22 1»-71 

•2-75 3*58' 13*45 19-78 

.li-» '12:4 51*82 76*13 

#4? S0-3S' 


20’<44 22*91 3S. Vayltri ... 
'5'?1 13*87 34. Manantoddl 

53*271 59-12 3S. Billigiris ... 
56-99 70-90 38. Bbllibetta ...1 
56-39 N.R. 39. ebovercblly,,. 
90-22 R44an)aae 

2. Balehonnkr.i. 

3. Merthlsuo’ge^ 


fit iriip: 

. --T; I - I W‘09 17'86h6; MaKGAIXIRB. I 

,M8 Ll*»f 44*ml :a-49lE MiARAs ... 


to (Maeive) 


0-88 

*. 

12‘16 

N.R. 

13-08 

N.R. 

10-13 

3*91 

6*54 

5*41 

15-50 

6-35 

24*83 

20*35 

12-22 

7-06; 


N.R. ^ 


7Z 

fe*34 

8*641 

3p-97 

38 50 

B*87 

3*51 

©•Ol 

N.a. 


N.R. 


8*121 


1-86 

0-37 

1 0*05 


13-53 114-41 
48-79 H-R. 
54-00 N.R. 
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EDITORIAL 

A NOTHER Auaaal General Meeting will shortly be upon us and the 
^ Thirty-Ninth of the series will be opened by the'Chairman on the 16th 
AT-August. The past year has again been an extremely arduous 
Inmi'c^al ®J»ious one, and tlie U.P.A.SJ. have been lucky to be 
Meeting, guided through this critical periaj by such a capaWe 
Bangalore Chairman and Executive Committee, acting for the second 
year in succession. 


From a list of the Agenda already published, it wffl he noticed that the 
inmortant item of Reorgmiisation is down for discussion together with a 
number of other resdutions of almost equal importance, w!ii<^ will also evoke 
a good deal of discussion. It is extremely ptobable that tire Rubber 
Experimental Station will have to be dosed down or at the test be carried 
on, on a bare care and maintenance basis. - ■ . ' 


Practically the whole area of Rubber-producing Estates in South India 
have been compelled to discontinue their subscriptions to the U.P.A.S.I., as 
^y have had to discontinue work, and therefore the dosing dowh ^of the 
■Station seems inevitable. ’ ■ 


the jTPeh In4h^y> "^doghbpd, is-n^'wu.uaMjwaiiwm 
e^e^^tehce''their tduable' Tea-SdentilTc' SfatiSC obnriaues 'to rSw 
.Sttffident financial support to carry on its Resemdi Work in a useful and 


Hi 


' . .L;1|i^ttiosatdF iTOmttgh the CoiSte Induriiy is in a better 

have nofe yet-been aMe to establish a fufly-equippeid 
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Experimental Station of their own, but, at the same time, very valuable 
research work is being done by their Coffee Scientific Officer, who, by kind 
permission of the Mysore Government, is able to pursue his investigations on 
the Government Coffee Experimental Station at Balehonnur, 

Another subject to be discussed at the Meeting is the proposed renewal of 
the Indian Tea Cess Act tor a further period of fi\e years as from 31st 
March, 1933. 

Despite the criticism that has from time to time been levelled at the 
work of the Tea Cess Committee, it is a recognised fact that the Propaganda 
Work that has been made possible through the collection of the Indian Tea 
Cess, has done a very great deal indeed toward popularising Tea drinking and 
increasing Tea sales in India, the tJ.K. and the U.S.A.; we know that the 
LT.A. are in favour of its continuance, and it is practically certain that South 
India also will record its unanimous support. 


NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

French Drink More Coffee 

In the year 1931, France consumed 3,213,297 bags of coffee of 60 kilos 
each. This %ure is directly suggestive of the French coffee trade, says the 
N* y. Herald, Paris, and stamps Havre, through which port practically all 
this coffee moves, definitely as the coffee port of France. In fact, 75 per 
cent of the coffee consumed in this country goes through Havre. 

One of the most important coffee agencies, the firm of Louis Delamare, 
maintains its offices in Havre and claims to have handled, since its founding 
at the beginning of this century, something over 22 million bags of this 
product. 

M. Jacques Delamare, son and associate of the founder of the house, 
gives this interesting picture of the coffee situation in France : 

Efforts Are Rewarded 

* It is a strange fact,* he said, ‘ that in France, a country famous for its 
gastremomyand culinnry art, a complete ignorance of the selection of coffee 
existed, and we have made a vigorous effort during several years to bring 
French coffee importers to a better selection in their purchases, much to the 
benefit of French ta.ste in general. We believe that we have made progress, 
and it is surely a fact that the aromatic brew has grown in importance 
gastronomically, so that today coffee means something more than the 
sickly-lookmg, chicory-flavored bowl of breakfast liquid.’ 

. 4s # 

TsA Tablets E:tBORTED from Java 

^ The Bandoengsphe Theefabriek (Bandoeng Tea Factory), Bandoeng, 
Java, is now manufacturing and distributing tea tablets.^ Exports of the new 
are being ihade to several cottntries, and the concern contemi^tes 
fatoodhefegf thm in the United States in the near future. The tablets are 
manufaettired in two styles: sweetened and unsweetened. They are made of 
^xdk^ Otang© Pekoe. The tablets retoain in good condition 
air-tight containers. ^ The .company states 
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that one pound contains about 330 pieces, sufficient for the same number of 
cups. To make a cup of tea, one piece is placed in boiling water, and 
allowed to brew three to five minutes. The tablet dissolves immediately and 
the granulated tea settles at the bottom of the cup. The tablets aie packed 
ten in a package in tin-foil with outside printed wrapper. For export, a 
chest contains 6,000 packages divided into sixty small boxes. 

# « * 

Morris Industries (India) Ltd. Bombay 

Have received an order for a Morris Major saloon model forH. H. 
Raja Sahib of Poonch, Kashmir. 

There are only a few miles of road in Poonch State, and delivery for the 
final 40 miles, through the Himalayas, will consist of coolie transportation 
over narrow mountainous paths. On account of this, the car will be packed 
in three cases, (a) chassis and engine, {b) body, {c) wheels, battery, tools, etc. 


INDIA TEA EMBLEM INSPECTION 

London^ May 2932. 

This month*s issue of the magazine India, which is understood to act as 
semi-official mouthpiece for the Indian Tea Association, has the following in 
regard to a recent inspection in London of the American tea packets which 
bear the Map of India emblem and also publishes the Tea Cess fund allot¬ 
ments to cover promotional work for India tea in 1932-33. 

‘ The India Tea Bureau in the U.S.A. has sent a representative selection 
of packet teas now on sale in the American market, which feature the ‘ India 
Emblem,’ together with samples of non-Emblem brands sent for comparison 
purposes. It is satisfactory to report that the brokers’ report and valuation 
was much more favourable than that received on the previous consignment of 
samples, but in a few instances the method of packing certain of the teas was 
unsatisfactory, and Mr. Beling has been asked to take up this important 
matter with distributors with a view to improvement. The packet teas 
featurmg the Emblem were quite up to the average of the non-Emblem teas* 
Mr. Beling reports that the efforts of the Indian Tea Bureau to educate the 
public to brew stronger tea are being emphasized, and that the importance of 
issuing correct brewing instructions is being recognized by distributors in the 
States. 

Tea Cess Allotments 1932-33 

*At the half-yearly meeting of the Tea Cess Committee held on 
March 18, the following allotments were made for the years 1932-33: 

For work in the United States of America 44,000 

5Por work in India .. 45,000 

For work in the United Kingdom 10,000 

For work in America or India at the discretion of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Tea Cess Committee ... ... 3,750 

" *^Mincing Lane. 

—Tea and Coiiee Trade JaurnaU 
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POUTIGAL SITUATION 

regrei that owing to lack of space in onr issue of the 16th July, we loere 
mmble to publish under the proceedings of the I7th An?iual General Meeting of 
the Kanan Devan Pla^iters' Association the following very interesting address 
givefi by the Political Member^ Mr, F, E, James, O.B,E., ALL.C, which is ?zow 
given in full. In the issue mentioned above, we briefly referred to this address 
under item 8 on page 383, — Editor, 

8. Political Siiuaiion,-Mx, F. E. James, o.b.e., m.l.c,, addressed the 
meeting as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is very kind of you to have given me such a warm welcome to your 
District, especially in view of the fact that I appear to have brought the 
Monsoon with me. I would like to speak for a little time this afternoon on 
two aspects of the situation to-day, namely, 

(1) The Civil Disobedience Movement; and 

(2) The proposed new Constitution for India. 

You have probably heard a good deal about what is known as the dual 
policy of the Government of India. This consists of the Government of 
India being on the one hand very firm in regard to the Civil Disobedience 
movement, and, on the other hand, equally determined to carry out the 
recommendations of the Round Table Conference as endorsed by the House 
of Parliament and His Majesty’s Government. In regard to the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, you will remember that this was launched again 
this year when Mr. Gandhi came back from London. His visit to England 
was a complete failure. Curiously he failed to impress the British public. 
Whether that was due to the fact that the football season had just started, or 
that England went off the gold standard, I do not quite know. But the fact 
remains that be made no impression whatever on the leaders of public 
opinion and he did not contribute one single constructive thought to the 
efforts of the Conference. More than that, he failed to do what we all hoped 
he could do. He failed to solve the communal problem. In fact the 
Aga Khan said that the main result of the second session of the Round 
Table Conference at which Mr. Gandhi was present, was the widening of the 
gulf between Hindus and Mussalmans. Mr. Gandhi’s stock was low when 
he came back and it is not surprising that his lieutenants realised this and 
pushed him into resuming the Civil Disobedience movement. 1 do not think' 
Mr. Gandhi personally wished the resumption of Civil Disobedience, but his 
lieutenants thrust it upon him. I saw him two days before he was put in 
prison and I had the impression that he looked like a man who had lost his 
bearings. He reads little except, of course, when in jail and he has 
qertainly no knowledge of Constitution making. His presence at the Round 
Talkie Conference was an absolute joke from that point of view and if you 
talk to Indiian Round Tablers in the quiet of their own homes» they will 
admit it, they will not do so in public. 

^ During Mr* Gandhi’s absence in England, his lieutensutts had pre** 
©angal we had and still have a horrid tale of 
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assassinations. You do not realise the amazing situation that exists in 
Bengal. The Police and Civil Servants in some District are living day and 
night under the shadow of death. At Midnapore I met Mrs. Stevens after 
her husband’s death and I heard of the strain under which they had been 
living. During the Chittagong trial the Judge was guarded by armed sol¬ 
diers ; when going from his bungalow to the court his car wsls preceded 
and followed by a lorry load of armed troops. It is an incredible situation. 
The Revolutionary party, which is still strong in Bengal, is still getting 
revolvers mainly from Belgium although the party has now broken into small 
groups. This party has thrived in the past upon distrust, misrepresentation 
and hatred. In Bengal the Gov’eriiment had last year to lake action against 
this party by promulgating Ordinances—a sort of Martial law in some dis¬ 
tricts. They did this with reluctance, and not until the loyalty of many had 
been severely tested. 

In the North-Western Frontier Province Mr. Gandhi’s friends during his 
absence abroad, had been playing havoc under the leadership of Mr. Abdul 
Gaffer Khan. In the last two issues of the Review of Lidia there are some 
interesting articles on the Red Shiit movement. This movement was 
literally a rebellion which began under the aegis of the Congress with non¬ 
violence as its creed—a creed, which is, of course, not congenial to the Pathan! 
The movement developed into a regular Volunteer Organisation and the Red 
Shirt was the symbol of membership thereof. A large number of rifles were 
obtained and used freely. In tact, the use of rifles became quite common to 
the members of this organisation and it was not until Abdul Gaffer Khan 
began to say that in view of the fact that the British were leaving the country 
shortly, the people should pay the taxes to his lieutenants, that Government 
took action by promulgating the Ordinances and making it quite clear to all 
that they were not going to tolerate the activities of this seditious and illegal 
organisation any longer. Within six weeks, thousands of members had 
taken off their red shirts ! 

The same movement rapidly spread to the United Provinces under a 
different name. The leader was Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, a Communist, one 
of the ablest and the most dangerous of Congress leaders and one who will 
yet give India a good deal of trouble. He started a No Rent campaign. It 
was in reality an agrarian rebellion which began by inciting people not to 
pay tax to their landlords. The economic condition of the peasants afforded 
a fenitful field for these subversive activities. These went on for months and 
I believe more than fourteen landlords were actually killed by their tenants. 
The Congress leaders of course, said that their movement was essentially 
non-violent but it cannot be gainsaid that people will take the law into 
their owm hands once their leaders lead them to suppose that it is not 
sacred. 

In Bombay—that extraordinary city where people seemed to persist in 
cutting their own throats—it is only recently that the Mahomedans began to 
wake up to the fact that they were being ruined in trade by observing various 
Congress holidays. Whatever may be the casual cause of the rupture be¬ 
tween Hindus and Moslems, there is no doubt that the result of the years of 
tyranny that Hindu Congressmen exercised over the Moslems in the 
prbvince, has exasperated the Mahomedan community. 

New, ladies mA gentlemen, I have mentioned these things just to show 
bow thd present unsatisfactory state of affairs is the result of the teaching of 
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the CongreSvS and of Mr. Gandhi which is, that if you think that a particular 
law is uol a good and moral law, then you may break it, as long as 
you can do so non-violently. That teaching, which has been going on 
in India for the last 15 years, has to a large extent resulted in a state of 
indiscipline until it has broken out in riots, and had it not been for the new 
policy of the Government of India beginning this year, things would have 
been much worse than they are to-day. That policy is quite definitely that 
we shall have no truck with Civil Disobedience and Government have 
emphasised this again and again. I have always been against negotiations 
with people who aie avowed rebels and the position of Mr. Gandhi has 
alw^ays been ^ I don’t give up Civil Disobedience, I reserve my right to re^ 
sume rebellion'. I say that such a position cannot be tolerated for a 
moment in any country. I believe Government have definitely decided that 
they will not negotiate any more with those who direct the Civil Disobe^ 
dience movement. I believe it is not their intention to negotiate in any way 
with Mr. Gandhi whilst he is wedded to Civil Disobedience. Lord 
Willingdonat any rate does not intend to do so, and that is why Mr. Gandhi 
has lost much of his importance in politics. 


I now turn to the other side of the picture. Britain is now engaged m 
trying to establish a federation, a self-governing federation, in which some 
of the units are democratic and some autocratic. It is an experiment which 
has never been attempted before. Some people say that it was done in 
Germany but the conditions there were entirely different. The policy of the 
British Parliament is, in brief, a federation with safeguards and after the 
Round Table Conference you will remember they appointed three Committees 
which have now finished their work. We have already got the report of the 
Federal Finance Committee. The Franchise Committee, with which of 
course, the Indian States are not concerned, had to decide as to the basis of 
the votes. They have already decided to give an enormous extension in 
British India. For example, in the Madras Presidency, at present there 
are about a million and a half voters. Against this, we shall have about 
seven million voters of whom over a million will be women. This ex¬ 
tension was put forward by members or the House of Commons and will 
be adopted in practically every British Indian Province. The Franchise 
Committee has also settled the question of representation of special interests 
such as Planting interests, Chambers of Commerce, etc. The third 
Committee was the Indian States Committee which has been touring the 
various Indian States really to find out the basis on which they would come 
into the Federation and to examine how far their financial position and treaty 
rights would be affected by their entry into the Federation. This Committee 
has just submitted its report. 


These Committees have done their work and after their reports are 
snbmitted, the Government of/Great Britain will then be in a position to 
new Government of India Biff- This may be placed before the thin} 
shssSon of the Round <Table jConfererice before the end of the year. The 
with «ny atrte ndm eito proposed by the Round Table Conference 
M approved of by the implemented in Statute 

form by ParJiament. As far as the British Provinces are concerned, the 
n^s ^ 0 ^ hP^oibeing about end of,next 

far more has been done m regard to details thar\ 
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most people imagine and the National Government at Home is quite deter¬ 
mined to get the scheme through during its lifetime. It is to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald a matter of personal pride that he should see a Federal India 
brought into being before he lays down his office. Mr, Baldwin has set his 
seal to the same objective and I think there will be no essential change in 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government in regard to India, no matter what 
party is in power in England. 

How is the Federation going to affect Indian States like Travancore ? In 
the first place it is going to make a great change in its relationship with the 
Government of India. Ac present the Government of India has practically 
nothing to do with Indian States. They are reall 3 r in direct relation with the 
Viceroy through the Political Depaitment. Questions affecting Indian 
States are not discussed in the Legislative Assembly or in the Council of 
State, but under the Federal Government, a great change will take place. 
The Government will then consist of the Governor General at the head and 
two Houses of Parliament, the Senate or the Upper House, and the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly or the Lower House, and in both these Houses the Indian 
States will be represehted with the result that both the Houses will discuss 
and legislate on matters which affect not only British India but also Indian 
States. It has been set down by the Federal Structure Committee that the 
Indian States should have 40 per cent of the seats in the Upper House and 
33J percent in the Lower House. Most of the subjects affecting the Indian 
States that come into the Federation will be discussed by this Parliament 
and legislation passed. Take the question of Taxes and Finance. There 
is no doubt that the first thing they will do is to tackle the Corporation 
Tax. That is one of the best known federal taxes in the world and 
will operate throughout the Indian States and British India. I think 
there will also be a uniform Customs Policy. Probably some arrangement 
will be made whereby we can have internal free trade as between States and 
Provinces in return for certain other concessions which the British Indian 
Government may give to Indian Slates. Once the Federal Government 
comes into existence there will gradually be an approximation in taxation as 
between Indian States and British India. Of course, nothing can interfere 
with the existing sovereignty of the Indian States; but once they come into 
the Federation and rub shoulders with the British Indian Provinces you can 
be quite certain that the influence of the one on the other will he great and 
that there is bound to be a greater approximation both in legislation and in 
taxation as between the Indian States and the British Indian Provinces than 
has been possible under present conditions. The third thing is that there will 
probably he a Federal Court. At present when a Stale has a dispute with 
another State, or with a British Indian Province, that dispute comes up to the 
Political Department of the Government of India which has power to 
arbitrate and decide, subject of course to the approval of higher authorities- 
It will thus be seen that the power of the Political Department is tremend¬ 
ous and it has always been resented by the Indian States, So^ the Indian 
States said: * We will come into the Federation but "we insist that the 
‘ power of the Political Department of the Government of India in regard 
‘ to the settlement of disputes shall be handed over to a Federal Court of 

* Justice—a judicial body with powers to adjudicate as between States 

* and States, and States and British Indian Provinces *. 

In actual pi^acticd, onfce it has got going it will have a profound effect on 
the relations between the States and the Crown as also between the States 
6 
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and British India, not to speak of the effect on tlie position of the citizens of 
the Native States. 

Another thing is the question of discrimination. We have had to put up 
a big fight on this very important matter. The substance of the whole thing 
is that it should be laid down somewhere that British Firms and British 
Corporations and Companies resident in India or trading with India should 
not suffer discrimination because they are British, viz , should not be treated 
as foreigners. In other words, they should be exactly in the same position 
as Indian Firms, Indian Companies and Indian Corporations. It sounds an 
extremely reasonable thing. If you know the tremendous opposition of the 
Indian Commercial interests to equality for us, you would realise the necessity 
for us to fight to the bitter end. If Federal India comes into being then it is 
proposed that the clause in regard to discrimination should apply throughout 
the whole of India, not merely to British India alone but also to Indian 
States. We do not for a moment claim preferential treatment; what we 
want is equality and if we can get what we want laid down somewhere, 
it will, in the circumstances, be a tremendous point gained and to my mind 
it will be a considerable bulwark against unfair discrimination in commercial 
matters in future. 

I am afraid I have overstepped my time, but I would like to say one 
thing before closing. I believe—otherwise I should not be here today— 
I believe and have always believed that in the Federal India of the future, we, 
non-official Europeans, have a big part to play. I do not want to exaggerate 
anything, but I believe, and that very firmly, that we are going to be asked 
to take up responsibilities ihat we never imagined we would be called upon 
to shoulder. We shall have to be very much on the alert. I am not holding 
a brief for the European Association. The last time I was here I commended 
this Association to you, but whether you still think that that is the right body 
or not, I am quite clear that we Europeans in this country will have to 
organise ourselves. There may come a time when we can identify ourselves 
with Indian groups, but for the time being I am quite convinced that for our 
own future we have got to keep together not only in British India but also in 
the Indian Slates. We have, of course, our representatives in the Legis¬ 
lature, but we have got to have an organisation in the country as well. You 
have the Labour Party, the Conservative Party and various other parties in 
England. Exactly in that same way we must have an organisation here to 
watcib our interests and to look round and decide whether we wish to have 
any allies in the political fidd or not. That is why I commend the European 
Associati^ to your notice. It is doing the work which is necessary at the 
present timfe. There is no other political organisation which is doing the 
Work it does. We have gained tremendous ground on the question of 
discrimination during the last two years and have forced our Indian friends 
at the Round Thble Conference to recognise the justness of our cause. This 
would cettainly not have been possible but for the untiring efforts of the 
Butbpe^n A^SOfciation. Therefore I commend that organisation to you^i 
T% is fefnall Rs. JQ per annum; you get the Rmiew ci India 

^ touch with politics^ More than that, it pledges 
5 ^ t 6 tttfe orgUmS^ition !n the cpaptty whieh is fighting your battles^t 
aW I have no hesitation in sh^^ge^ing that for all Europeans in this country 
mei^lgr^p of this Association is* at the lowest, a very cheap form of 
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I rather hesitate to say what I now going: to say because I am very 
much opposed to clap-trap, but I am absolutely sincere. In British India 
the European, official is gradually going. Whenever a key position is 
vacated by a European, an Indian is put in his place, if possible. As far 
as British India is concerned the Services will be manned mainly by Indians. 

I have always held that the recoid of the British Chil Service in India has 
been one of the finest records in the world. They have stood for certain 
definite things arad have maintained the administration of the country 
efficient and clean. They have really been the steel frame nnd if this goes, 
God knows what is going to happen. Possibly there may be an opportunity 
for the non-official Europeans to try and influence the Government of India 
in the same direction in which the Civilian has in the past influenced it. 
There is a very good story told, which may be true, of the meeting 
between the King and Mr, Gandhi. Everybody wondered whether he 
would be allowed to appear before His Majesty in his ordinary clothes, but, 
of course, the authorities did not bother about it, and he was allowed to go 
in his ordinary dress. He was taken up to see the King and after the usual 
greeting he asked the King, if he had any message to give. The King 
said that he had nothing special to say except this : ‘ I have had a long life 
‘and considerable experience of diflerent countries and particularly the 
« countries of my Empire, and I have come to the conclusion that the three 
‘ essential things necessary for the happiness of my peoples are a sense of 
«discipline, a sense of justice, and a sense of liberty or a desire to listen 
< to and see the othej* man’s point of view.’ 

I hope that conversation is authentic, I do not say that what the 
King said was the result of considerable thought, but surely it shows the 
things for which British institutions have always stood. What is it that has 
made the British race as great as it is ? It is discipline. It is inbred in us. 
That discipline has been from time to time the greatest factor in world poli¬ 
tics, and I believe it will carry not only our country but the whole world 
through this economic crisis. Without it everything would be chaos# Where 
there is no discipline, there cannot be justice and where there is no justice, 
you cannot have liberty. I put it to you, if these are the things for which 
British institutions have stood, if these are the things which the British Civil 
Service has toiled to work into the fabric of the Indian Administration, then 
is it not necessary for us to endeavour to keep alive these things and continue 
to work them into the fabric of the future India ? If we do this, we shall 
have done our bit towards building up in India those principles for which 
the British have always stood (Prolonged applause), 

Mr. J. Mf Bridgman in a short well chosen speech referred to Mr. James’ 
address on the occasion of his last visit and asked Mr. James whether he 
considered that the political situation had improved since that time, to which 
Mr. James replied emphatically in the affirmative. 

The Chairman in proposing a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. James 
for his interesting and instructive address informed memhevs, apropos of 
his (Mr. James’) remarks in connection with the European Association, that 
Mn L had been appointed as the official representative for 

the District, arid at the same time appealed to all those who are already 
members to use their influence in persuading the youhger generation 
to join. 
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GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 


PRESS COMMUNIQUE 
Dated Fort St. George, August 6, 1932 

[Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1931] 

In view of the prevailing economic depression, and in response to representations 
made on behalf of owners of motor lorries, the Government propose to give some relief 
to the owners of motor vehicles falling tinder class 3 of Schedule II to the Madras Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act, 1931—i.e., motor vehicles used in the course of trade and 
industry for the transport or haulage of goods or materials including tricycles weighing 
more than 8 cwt, unladen—by reducing the rates of tax payable on such vehicles with 
effect from the beginning of the next quarter, i.e., from October 1, 1932. The reduced 
rates will be as shown below :— 


Reduced rates of tax proposed ior ymtor 
vehicles falling under class 3 of Schedule II 
to the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Act, 1931 

Quarterly tax 


For purposes of comparison, the old rates 
of tax for motor vehicles falling under 
class 3 of Schedule II are given under:— 

Maximum 
Quarterly tax 



(tf) Vehicles not exceeding 
15 cwt. in weight, unladen ... 40 

(5) Vehicles exceeding IS 
cwt, but not exceeding 25 cwt. 
in weight, unladen ... 80 

(c) Vehicles exceeding 25 

cwt. in weight but not exceed¬ 
ing 30 cwt. in weight, un¬ 
laden ... ... ... 100 

(d) Vehicles exceeding 30 

cwt* in weight but not exceed¬ 
ing 35 cwt. in weight, un¬ 
laden ... ... ... 125 

{e) Vehicles exceeding 35 
cwt, in weight but not exceed¬ 
ing SO cwt. in weight, un¬ 
laden ... ... ... 150 

(/) Vehicles exceeding 50 
cwt. but not exceeding 70 

cwt. in weight, unladen ... 225 

(g) Vehicles exceeding 70 
cwt. but not exceeding 100 
cwt. in weight, unladen ... 250 

(A) Vehicles exceeding 100 

cwt* in weight, unladen ... 275 


RS 

(a) Vehicles not*exceeding 
60 IS cwt. in weight, unladen ... 

110 (6) Vehicles exceeding IS 

" cwt, but not exceeding 30 cwt. 
in weight, unladen 

130. 

Ifio Vehicles exceeding 30 

r cwt. but not exceeding SO cwt. 
in weight, unladen 


200 i 

{d) Vehicles exceeding SO 
cwt. but not exceeding 70 cwt. 
280 in weight, unladen 

{e) Vehicles exceeding 70 
cwt. but not exceeding 100 
320 cwt. in weight, unladen 

(/) Vehicles exceeding 100 
360 cwt. in weight, unladen ... 
(g) Additional tax payable 
in respect of such vehicles 
used for drawing trailers 
(i) for each trailer not 
exceeding 1 ton in weight, 
unladen 


E* CONRAN SMITH, 
Secretary to Governmeni. 


and (ii) for each trailer ex¬ 
ceeding 1 ton* in weight, 
unladen 

Provided that two or more 
vehicles shall not be charge¬ 
able under this clause in 
respect of the same trailer. 


RS RS 

75 no 

125 185 

200 300 

225 335 

250 375 

275 425 

60 100 
125 185 
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TEA BUYmC FROM THE GARDENS 


What the Americans call ‘ profitceiing' is alleged by many to exist in 
Great Britain in many lines, lea being no exception. From time to time the 
newspapers devote space to the subject and letters aie received from 
complainants and answered by tea liaders- Summed up, the question is: 

* Why is tea so cheap in the auction rooms of Mincing Lane, and so dear 
when bought retail in the shops.’ Combined with this is the general inquiry 
regarding the future of the tea industry. 

Multiple Shop Companifs in Control 

In a recent issue of Mo?ta^s Herald and Far^her"$ Isle of Man Advertiser 
Mr. W. Ralph Hall Caine, author of Annals of the Ma^ic Isle^ undertakes 
to inquire into conditions as he sees them. He believes that the question is 
of much importance to every householder and deplores the fact that» for 
example, in the Isle of Man one-half of the tea sales are made by three 
companies—all of recent formation whose activities have taken away trade 
that rightfully belongs to the long-established grocer. 

The price of packet teas, he contends, has been held up while, at the 
same time, other teas—^bofch good and poor—have been made available at 
low quotations. His advice, accordingly, is for grocers to pul themselves in 
touch with concerns having direct connections with the tea gardens. In this 
way they will be enabled to secuic quality leas at low prices and without 
added costs. In his own behalf he is purchasing his tea in this manner and 
securing a leaf giving excellent re.sulls—a splendid tea from China, in S- 
pound boxes at one shilling and foiirjjcncc per pound, with a sixpence chaige 
for a substantial hinged cover tin container. 

With packet tea higher and poor quality miscellaneous tea much lower— 
as low as sixpence per pound—he believes in the expediency of dealing 
direct to secure a high quality at a fair price—an example that grocers 
might easily and advantageously follow. 

—*G ’ in Tea and Coffee Trade JonrmL 


RUBBER EXPERIMENTAL STATION, MUNDAKAYAM 

Report for the Quarter enling Junk 30th, 1932 
Fiold Work* 

This work has of necessity been somewhat curtailed and, apart from a 
small budding experiment conqjilcted in May, only routine operations have 
been carried out. 

Tapping restdis* 

The usu^l table of yields is given. On April Ist the cuts on all trees 
were changed’to the opposite side and a numbeij of new trees were brought 
into the tappings round. As a short timott pn the past year’s yields has 
been prepared and sttbrhilted for pdblicatTon it is unnecessary to give further 
detailshere. * ‘ 
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TABLE I 

Yield records lor the quarter March to May 1932 



MARCH 1 

APRIL j 

M4.Y 

0 

<1; 



w 

ID 

bC 




^ efi 1 
*0 q 1 

Vh to 

o ,a 


Clone 

b 

15 ag 

<D 

U 

Sag 
pj S 


Si ag ' 

Q O 

Estate of oii<>in 


«-( li 


’’S 

(L> 

O- oi 
oi 

oj B 


0 a 

. Ci. 
o 

iz;"" 

_ ■4“* 

s ^ ^ 

OJ <y . 

o o. 

. Oh 

OS 

®5 (D -V 

on.a 

O 

. O* 

d ^ 

§ Vi 
^ 0,0 
iiH Ohvh 

(U 

> 

< 


a 

1 

1 

2 93 

1 

3 25 

1 

4*67 

3*62 

Station. 

d 



2 

2-00 

2 

1*56 

1 78- 

Do. 

e 

4 

1*22 1 

4 

1-2S 

4 

1 42 

1*30 

Do 

f 

2 

2*64 1 

2 

5*69 

2 

6*83 

5*05 

Do. 

% 

1 

6 53 1 

2 

3*36 

2 

3*29 

4*39 

Do. 

h 

4 

1.25 

4 

2*65 

4 

3 80 

2 57 

Do. 

1 

1 

1-07 

1 

1 87 

1 

2*63 

l-i-G 

Do. 

m 

29 

2 47 

30 

3*68 

30 1 

3*79 

3*31 

Mvndakayam Est, 

n 

25 

4-78 

26 

6 39 

26 

7*41 

6*19 

Do. 

0 



1 

2*00 

1 

1*89 

1*95 ‘ 

Do. 

p 

107 

3 03 

108 

4*34 

108 

5*14 

4*17 

Kadamankolam Est 

Q 

2 

2-87 

4 

3*58 

4 

4.94 

3 80 

Kntikul Eht. 

r 

5 

•99 

6 

1-38 

6 

1*37 

1*25 

Do. 

s 

1 

11*20 

2 

6*50 

2 

6*72 

8*14 

Red lynch Est. 

t 

2 

4*77 1 

2 

1 7*00 

2 

7*41 

6*39 

Do. 

u 

1 

4 60 ' 

1 

7*33 

1 

7*67 

6*53 

Nenmeny E$t. 

V 

4 

6*47 

4 

1 7*02 

4 

7'03 

6 84 

Do. 

X 

4 

175 

4 

3 6U 

4 

4 34 

3-16 

Yendayar Est 

y 

2 

4*27 

2 

5*29 

2 

5 83 

S 13 

Do. 

% 

10 

2*15 

11 

3 31 

11 

4 56 

3 3i 

Do. 

aa 

5 

4*81 

5 

7 57 

5 

7 83 

6 74 

vShahacaiv Esl. 

ac 

2 

2*17 

3 

4*08 

3 

3*89 

3*38 

Aniekolam Est. 

ad 

10 

1*25 

12 

2*62 

12 

2 68 

2* lb 

Do. 

ae 

2 

5*80 

3 

3*38 

3 

3 80 

4 33 

Do. 

af 

15 i 

4*70 

1 19 

5 bO 

19 

1 7 ?6 

1 5 89 

Do. 

as 

* 4 

3-00 


5 40 

4 

6*54 

1 4*98 

Do. 

ah 

1 3 

2*62 

3 

4*03 

3 

5*08 

3*91 

Do. 

ai 

1 1 

:*93 

1 1 

2*33 

1 

175 

2 00 

Do. 

aj 

3 

' *69 

1 4 

1*95 

4 

1*76 

1 147 

Do. 

ak 

' 2 

, 3 50 

3 

5 90 

3 

1 5*92 

5 11 

Do. 

al 

, 2 

' 3 17 

2 

4*11 

2 

' 5*19 

4*12 

Do 

am 

5 

1 76 

5 

3 56 

5 

1 4*08 

3*13 

Do. 

an 

1 

3 87 

2 

3*r6 

2 

3‘94 

1 3 92 

Do. 

ao 

2 

244 

3 

4*20 

3 

3*58 

‘ 3*41 

Do. 

aq 

2 

5*77 

2 

5*93 

2 

6 47 

, 6 06 

Do. 

ar 

5 

4 56 

5 « 

5*42 

5 

7*00 

5*66 

Do. 

ah 

3 

4'76 

4 

6*47 

4 

7 80 

6 34 

Do. 

at 

2 

1*97 

4 

3 61 

4 

4*33 

3*24 

Do, 

an 

2 

2*67 

2 

3*16 

2 

4*39 

3*49 

Do. 

av 

3 

3*49 

3 

5*61 

3 

5*62 

4*91 

Do. 

aw 

2 

2*24 

2 

3*35 

2 

4*50 

3 43 

Do. 

ax 

3 

3*40 

3 

5*32 

3 

6*12 

4 95 

Do. 

ay 

2 

204 

2 

2*39 

2 

2*50 

2 31 

! Do 

az 

2 

3*44 

2 

5*68 

2 

5*00 

4 71 

Do. 

ba 

2 

4*74 

2 

6*50 

2 

7*47 

6*24 

Do. 

bb 

3 

2'84 

3 

2*10 

3 

2*80 

2*58 

Do. 

bd 

*, 

••• 

1 

1*31 

1 

113 

1*22* 

^ Yendayar Est. 

f bf< 



1 

2 85 

1 

2*38 

2 62* 

Moopiy Kst. 

bb 


1 ... 

1 

2*92 

1 

3*50 

3*21* 

i DOe 

bk 


-vs 

1 

5*85 

1 

3*88 

4 87* 

, Do. * 

bn 


• v* 

1 

2*S5 

1 

488 

3*87* 

Do. 

J_ 


• Average for 2 months. 
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TABLE (continued) 



MARCH 

APRIL 

MA\ 

1 

1 2^ 












A 1 


1 1 

0/ 

[ CA 

1 W) 1 

! "7 03 


Clrme 

No. of tiee 
tapped 

Mean yield 
per tappm 
m giams 

No. of tiee 
tapped 

Mean yield 
pet tappin 
la grams 

No. of tree 
tapped 

Mean yield 
per tappin 
in grams 

o£ 

“ j 

< 

Estate of origin 

bs 



1 

1 

1-08 

1 

1-13 

1 i-ii* 

Kiitikul Bst, 

bt 



i 1 

1 85 

1 

1 88 

' 1 87'- 

Pndukad Est 

A 

1 

2*07 

' 1 

2 00 

1 

4 25 1 

1 2-77 , 

1 

A- 

2 

1 70 

1 2 

2 47 

2 

3\3I 

2-49 ' 


A-/B + 

1 

1*20 

1 

93 

1 1 

1 I 63 

1-2S i 

I 

B- 

3 

2-13 


2 54 

6 

2 88 ! 

2-52 1 


B r/B 

2 

•97 

i 5 

i 04 

5 

138 I 

1-13 1 


B/B + 


• •• 

.3 

1-56 

3 

1-79 ' 

1-12'' 

Station 

B 

7 

1*07 


1-38 

13 

1-81 

1-42 

(seedlings 

B/B- 

5 

•92 

1 8 

1*83 

1 8 

2 44 

1-73 1 

selected on 

B-/B 

8 

1-10 

10 

1-53 

10 

1-71 

1 

1-45 j 

Latex vessel 
i diameter) 


‘ Averacfe foi 2 months. 


Spraying . 

This was completed before severe attack o£ leaf-fail commenced, 
although, owing to heavy rains, the disease made its appearance at least 
three weeks earlier than usual. Very little leaf has been lost on the Station. 


Budding experiment. 

The main object of the following experiment was to invOvStigate the 
possibility oi obtaining information on a number of points from one trial 
without undue increawse in the size of block required. 


yVii points tidied were .— 

(1) Comparison ofc three different methods of budding. 

(2) ,, ,, ,, „ dates of examination ot the budded plant, 

(3) Comparison ot three different stocks, represented by seedlings 
from three known trees. 

(4) Comparison of nine different scions. 

(5) Different combinations of stock and scion. 

The scions used were Nos, 4, 7, 9, 14, and 15 selected because of 
reputed difficulty in budding, and Nos. 16, 18, 26 and 27, new material 
obtained during the past year. 

Stocks were seedlings I’aised from seeds collected sejjarately from clones 
Z and P and from tree No. 591. 

Methods of budding were as follows ;— 

(Ij The normal method. 

(2) The normal method with the exception that plantain fibre was 
substituted for the usual waxed cloth- 

(3) Here the slock was cut down on the day of budding to within nine 
inches of the point of insertion of the bud. The bud-patch was inserted 
behind a flap which extended halfway over the former and was fixed in 
position by two or three laps of string or fibre. The cut end of the stock 
was protected by a waxed paper cover as used in grafting. The object ot 
this method was to promote early sprouting. 

Dates of examination were (a) 7 days after budding. 


14 


^ " if) 21 

The lay-out on the ground was irregular as the stocks available in the 
nursery had to be used, but each variation of each operation was given an 
equal number of plants as the following table win show. 
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Success m Budding Method 
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all cases the iigme in italics denotes the number of successes obtaiced, and the lower figure the number of plants budded. 
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TABLE 3. 

Summary of Results 
Differences between scions :— 


Clone 

4 

16 out of 3b 


7 

4 

36 


9 

17 

36 


14 

12 

.38 


15 

21 

36 


16 

19 

36 


18 

15 

36 


26 

18 

36 


27 

15 

36 

Differences between stocks :— 

Stock 

Z 

44 

81 


P 

59 

162 


591 

34 

81 

Differences in method of budding:— 

Method 

1 

70 

108 


2 

42 

108 


3 

25 

108 

Difference in date of first examination 

Days 

7 

48 

108 


14 

41 

108 


21 

48 

108 

Combination of stock and scion:— 

Stock Z Stock P 


Stock 591 


Scion 4 

... 5 

out of 9 

8 out of 18 

3 out of 9 

7 

... 1 

9 

3 

18 

0 

9 

9 

... 4 

9 

7 

18 

6 

9 

14 

... 3 

9 

5 

18 

4 

9 

15 

... 9 

9 

8 

18 

4 

9 

16 

... 7 

9 

8 

18 

4 

9 

18 

... 4 

9 

7 

18 

4 

9 

26 

... 5 

9 

9 

18 

4 

9 

27 

... 6 

9 

4 

J8 

5 

9 


Total Plants budded 324 and successes 13?. 

Of the scions studied only one, No. 7, can be said to have proved 
d.ifiBcttlt to bud. Stock ‘ P’, contiary to expectation, proved in this case to 
be ijlfeilor to the others. The normal method of budding is easiljr ahead of 
the others and date of examination appears to make little difference, 
Reg»di*ig combination of stock and scion the following werfc best but the 
numbers are too small to carry much weight. 

Scion X5 Oh Stock Z 
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Laboeatory Wore : 

Measurement oi seedlings :— 

These measurements have been continued and the data will he examined 
on the expiry of one full year from planting. 

Controlled pollination :— 

This was mentioned in last report and the results obtained were con¬ 
sidered satisfactory. A study was made of the peculiarities of the trees 
employed and the experience gained as to method should be of value in any 
future attempt. Unfortunately practically all the seeds were lost through 
abnormally early outbreak of Phytophthora. Spraying was carried out and, 
as already mentioned, was successful in saving the leaf but throughout the 
Station much of the seed crop has been lost. Attempts at ‘ selfing ’ were a 
failure. 

Analysis :— 

One sample of Sodium bisulphite was analj-sed. 

General; 

Owing to an outbreak of plague on a neighbouring estate all persons 
resident on the Station were inoculated. So far no spread has been 
reported. 

At the request of a local company, received through the Secretary, 
Rubber Advisory Committee, further enquiries have been made into the 
condition known as * sunscorch ot young plants Little can however be 
done at this time of year in this connection and it is thought that if the 
recommendations already made are iollowed exactly fuilhcr outbreaks 
will be few. 

Rainfall: 


April 


1st fortnight 
... 4-69 

2iid fortnight 
4-')2 

Total 

9-61 

May 

... 

... 5-11 

25-40 

30-51 

June 

... 

... 9-H 

9-50 

18-61 


R. A, TAYLOR. 


LIME 

Referring to the article on the above subject which appeared in Tke 
Planters' Chronicle on page 330 of our issue of 18th June, reprinted from 
the original volume IX-1, page 149, vide our issue dated 14th March, 1914, 
the Chairman of the I.T.A., London, points out that since this article first 
appeared in 1914, the Scientific Department of the Indian Tea Association 
have withdrawn somewhat from the recommendations made in respect to the 
use of lime for Tea, It is understood that the recommendations contained 
in the article, when put into practice, proved fallacious, and the greatest 
caution should therefore be adopted in acting upon the recommendations. ’ 

It may be mentioned that the artide on Lime was reprinted at the special 
request of a Coffee planter, and although results go to show that it is to a 
certain extent out of date, so far as tea is concerned, the recommendations 
■Vrould appear to have been beneficial when applied to coffee, 
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TEA PRODUCTION IN RUSSIA 

Reprmted {?07n ‘ CapitaV of Calcictia, 

One of the movements by Soviet Russia that is being watched with 
interest by agency-houses in Calcutta and Colombo and by the large body of 
tea planters associated with these houses is the proposed reorganization of the 
tea industry by the Soviet in South-East Russia. The writer recently had an 
opportunity of learning about this movement, having met a planter who had 
just returned from visiting the tea districts of Georgia, and who gave much 
interesting information. 

In pre-war days Russia was an excellent customer for tea, being next to 
Great Britain the largest consumer in Europe. Though she got much of her 
supplies overland from China, she had her agents in Calcutta, Colombo, and 
London, and took large consignments from these markets. When the revolu¬ 
tion came she practically stopped dealing with these sources of supply, and 
it was that fact that set her mind in developing her own plantations. It had 
been discovered about 1850 that lea would grow and flourish in the sub¬ 
tropical areas of Georgia, but ii was not till nearly fifty years later ihat 
enough tea was grown to justify the erection of a latge-scale factory. Many 
people planted tea as a hobby, while neatly all the peasants in Western 
Georgia had small patches of tea for their omi use. 

Up to 1926 the total area under tea was reckoned to be close on 2,000 
acres; by 1928 the area had reached nearly 10,000 acres, and since that time 
very rapid extension has been made, with the result that at date the area 
planted is actually touching 60,000 acres, while a large programme of exten¬ 
sion is now under consideration. 

The method employed to secure such large areas being opened out as 
tea land, in readiness for planting, is the use of powerful tractors and deep 
ploughs with a sub-soil attachment. These are used wheiever the land is 
not too steep to permit of their being employed. Again, once the tea has 
been planted, it is well known that frequent inter-cultivation of the plants is 
necessary if the best yield is to be obtained from them. This cultivation is 
done in the East by hand labour, but in Georgia, after much experiment¬ 
ing, one or two motor cultivators have been found which prove to be very 
successful in doing the greater part of the cultivation required. In most of 
the tea lands there deep drainage is required, and so far no machine suitable 
for this purpose has been found, and vigorous experiments are taking place 
in order to overcome this difficulty. 

Large consignments of tea-seed were sent from Daijeeling last year, but 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed to prove whether this was satis¬ 
factory or not. Complaint was made at the time of arrival as to the packing 
of much of this seed, and it was feared that a large proportion of it would 
not be successful. Past experience has shown that only seed of the hardiest 
description will stand the drastic climate that is experienced in parts of 
Georgia in the winter months of December, January and February. Such 
climatic conditions are experienced only in parts of the tea districts of China 
and Japan, so it follows that seed only from China or hybrid plants will be 
suitable for the greater part of the tea lands of Georgia. Darjeeling does not 
get the Revere frosts that are experienced in Georgia, and therefore the tea- 
seed from that district scarcely conforms to the conditions required. 
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The chief drawback the Georgian tea industry suffers from is the want 
of labour. Thai is the reabon principally why so much mechanical work has 
been applied to the planting and cultivation in the first place. The popula¬ 
tion consist 10 a very large extent oi sturdy independent peasants whom it 
would not be possible, even if it weie desirable, to draft as workers on tea 
plantc tious of the type common in other parts of the world. Georgia is not 
well off foi population, ltl'I the number of woikers available for tea- 
cultivation is nothing like what would be considered as necessary by, let us 
say, an Indian Tea Planter. The poweis-that-bC) thorefoie, have had to apply 
their minds to the possibility of icducing the amount of labour required by 
the introduction and use of mechanical methods in many operations 
which, elsewhere, have always been done by hand. Hence the use of tractors 
and ploughs. 

But there is one operation, namely, the plucking of the tea leaf, which 
has successfully defied all aUempls at mechanisation. It is true that in Japan 
the tea-leaf is plucked by means of a special form of shears, but its use has 
been limited and it has been recognized that by its use a very poor quality tea 
is obtained. Many of the be.st brains in Assam and other tea districts have 
been racked in trying to solve this matter, but so far without result. 

Tea plucking is perhaps the most labour consuming operation in connec¬ 
tion with tea growing, and if methods can be found by which tea leaf can be 
plucked, at least in part, by mechanical means, a very great advantage will 
have been secured, and a great obstacle to the development of the tea 
industry in Georgia will have been removed. Consequently very active 
investigatioi s are going on in this direction, and already one or two types of 
plucking machines have almost gone beyond the experimental stage. My 
friend had the opportunity of examining one of these during his visit, and he 
was convinced that if the tea bushes were shaped so as to suit the machine, 
and a special system of plucking \vere adopted, and if a satisfactory method 
of sorting the green leaf could be found they had a feasible means of plucking 
by machinery. 

I venture to remark that there were too many * ifs ’ about it to be hope¬ 
ful, and my friend said, < Perhaps there are.’ That such methods would give a 
quality of tea equal to what could be obtained by hand-plucking, he was not 
prepared to say and he thought it was extremely unlikely. But he was 
convinced that tea could be produced by that method equal to a very large 
proportion of the stuff which now^ reaches the Russian market from other 
sources. 

The manufacture of brick tea is a matter that has been taken up with 
enthusiasm by the planters in Georgia, and in view of the very large demand 
for it wdthin their own borders and by the whole Tartar population in Eastern 
Europe and Asia, it is a matter of importance to them. The brick tea 
produced is of a very different character irom that which is normally con¬ 
sumed by the Tartars; it is cleaner and better pressed than what has hitherto 
been seen, but like anything else that is new, it is being looked askance at 
by the people for whom it is intended. There is little doubt, however, that 
in a few years' time it will be much preferred to what has been hitherto 
obtained from Chinese sources. As this hrick tea is largely produced from 
nmterials %Mch would hardly make Hack tea, it may be look^ upon almost 
as an additional yield to what is likdy to be reached on the Gectrgian tea 
plantations, ’ • - . - ^ 
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In spite of all these handicaps the development of lea in Georgia is being 
caiTied on with great determination and with an enthusiasm which will secure 
success in tne end almost with ceitainty. The local authorities recognize that 
lea-planting theie presents difficulties which do not occur elsewhere, and 
which represent what are in many w’’ays no\cl problems in connection with 
tea production. In order to meet these difficulties, the greatest use is being 
made of scientific assistance in connection with the development of the 
industry. It is with astonishment that one sees already imposing buildings 
devoted to the scientific study of tea culture and manufacture, and a large 
body of workers engaged in the inve&dgation of the special problems 
presented by tea cultivation in Georgia. 

The matters which are being studied at present are, of course, those 
which are specially important for local conditions. Thus, for instance, a 
most elaborate study has been and is being made on the resistance of various 
types of tea plants to fiost wdth the object of obtaining a type which can 
give the highest yield of tea coupled with the greatest possible resistance to 
frost. Another matter, also of great importance, is the development of the 
most productive types of plants suited to this region. This is a problem 
substantially different from that which has been attacked and solved in the 
East Indies. And there are many other questions, including, in pai*ticular, a 
very elaborate study of changes taking place in tea manufacture —starting, of 
course, from the point already reached by w^orkers in other countries. 

I asked my friend: * What is the probable future importance of the 
industry in Georgia in the world production of tea ? ’ 

He said it was almost impossible to give an answer to this question. 
The rise in production in Georgia will be slower than has been expected by 
some of the more sanguine people who have made forecasts on this question. 
The plans provide for a production in 1934 of some 10,500,000 lb. of tea per 
annum. This output will not, how^ever, be secux'ed in the near future, and 
in any case it wnll be much less than the consumption of the countries within 
the Soviet Union. It is reckoned that in pre-war years Russia consumed 
about 130 million pounds of tea, and that her present consumption is some 
63 million pounds. That consumption is bound to increase with the return 
of prosperity to the Russian people. These figures show that there is always 
likely to be a very large demand for tea from other countries even when the 
tea area in Georgia has been fully developed, and unless new areas suited for 
tea can be found within the Russian borders the country will not in the near 
future be entirely self-dependent for its supply of tea. At the moment the 
Union is being scoured to find places w’here tea will grow commercially, and 
although the number of such spots is likely to be very limited, yet one must 
never be too sure that such areas may not be found. 

* To me, perhaps/ ended my friend, ‘ the most striking thing about the 
development of tea in Georgia has been the enthusiasm with which these 
developments have been approached and the way in which difficulties (which 
would, I think, have scared most of the tea pioneers) have been faced and 
are in a fair way to be solved. The climatic conditions, the relative ex* 
pensiveness of labour, and the fact that only somewhat inferior types of tea 
can be grown in most parts are only three of the difficulties which would 
have frightened many others away. In fact, until the present developments, 
these difficulties had actually scared people away from Georgia as a 
tea-producing centre, for the old tea planted by M. Popoff and by the Czar 
S 
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was really only the hobby of rich men, and the small patches ot tea grown 
by peasants rreie only used as a source of tea for themselves and their 
neighbours. But a new spirit seems to have taken possession of the country, 
and what \sas formally considered impossible is now being done. I do not 
think that all the difficulties which w ill have to be faced hat o yet been met. 
But I think they will be met. and, whethei the plans now made can be carried 
out in their entirety or not, Geoigia will become within the next few years a 
very important source of tea supply, at least for the boviet Union itself.’ 


TEA PROPAGANDA IN INDIA 

A gramophone as part of the equipment of a tea salesman is now 
considered indispensable, tor the instrument has greatly facilitated canvassing 
works, writes the Jorhat correspondent of the ‘ Statesman.’ 

Carrying with them a folding table, a gramophone and records and large 
enamel boards bearing the words ‘ Good te i sold here ’ in Assamese and 
Bengali, six Indian assistants were engaged last year, under the supervision 
of the Tea Cess Committee, in the work of pushing the sale of tea in the 
plains of Assam. 

While the public were being regaled with music, the assistants carried on 
propaganda work at the village ‘ hats ’ (weekly bazaars), dwelling on the 
evils of inferior tea, and induced shopkeepers to place orders for good tea. 
When good tea had been made available for sale, one of the enamel boards 
was nailed up in a prominent position outside the dealers’ shop, and 
automatically the sale of good tea increased. 

During the sixteen months ended October last, the assistants visited 
337 ‘ hats ’ amd made arrangements for the sale of tea. The total number of 
shopkeepers who were induced to sell good tea, and those induced to buy 
tea in case lots, was 1,144—Darrang 33, Kamrup 109, Goalpara 85, Nowgong 
60, Sibsagar 156, Lakhimpur 131, Cachar 143, and Sylhet 427. 

In addition to these dealers, over 400 petty dealers attending the various 
‘ hats ’ are informed of the various sources of supply, and many of 
purchased tea in case lots. They were rendered every assistance, as they 
are the means ot getting good tea further into the interior, lor they hawk tea 
from village to village. 

Some 56,000 fine packets and 36,000 lb. of tea, both loose and in bags 
oi 2 oz., ilh, ^ lb., and 1 lb., were disposed of by the assistants during their 
tour. The quantity ot tea ordered by the dealers amounted to some 373,000 
lb., of which 132,600 lb. w'ere ordered through the assistants and 240,400 
lb. were supplied direct. Some gardens conducting their own local sales 
executed orders amounting to 47,609 lb., and sold 19,334 lb. in addition. 
Thus the quantity of tea sold from the gardens generally amounted to some 
439,943 lb. 

The average price at which the Tea Cess Committee found buyers for 
tea sold locally was round about six annas six pies a pound. 
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‘JELOO’ AND BLACK BEAN IN COFFEE 

The cofEee crop of 1931-32 has been characterized by an extraordinary 
amount of decayed beans which have resulted in bad vat out turns, large 
quantities of useless strippings and a very widespread shortage in crops. 
The trouble has been reported fiom all the Western coffee districts from 
North Mysore to the Anamalais and estimates of loss have been very 
considerable. 

The present article is an attempt to indicate what work has been done 
both previously and during the present crop on the problem of these fruit 
affections. At the same time it is hoped to indicate along what lines further 
investigations may be profitably directed. It is in no sense an explanation 
of the troubles and any hypothesis which may be made is to be considered 
purely as suggestion tor further study. 

Previous Work 

While no attempt has been made to make an exhaustive search in coffee 
literature for data on this problem, a certain amount of information has been 
found which merits attention. 

Munro (Report on the Work done on the Sidapur Coffee Experiment 
Station—1919-20 to 1925-1926) gives analyses of ‘Floaters’ which were 
made in 1923-4, 1924-5 and 1925-6 at the Sidapur Station. He found that 
floaters included a heterogeneous collection of fruit abnormalities which he 
classified as follows .— 

1. Sound externally: 

(a) Black and light inside. 

(3) One filled and the other unfilled. 

(c) Spotted. 

2. Black externally: 

(a) Over ripe sound bean. 

(5) Spotted and unfilled. 

(f) Black and light inside. 

3. Immature cherry of die back blanches: 

(a) Clean light jeloo. 

He found that the large majority of floaters belonged to classes 1-b, 1-a, 
2-a and 3-a, the amount in 1-b being by far the greatest proportion of the total. 
In spite of this preponderance of class 1-b most attention seems to have 
been paid to class 3-a as, in the tables given, the figures are analysed into 
percentage of lights, percentage of floaters due to die back, and percentage of 
lights due to die back on the total crop. No attention was paid to black 
bean and no numerical data were given for the other types of lights. 

In the Report of the U. P. A. S. I. General Scientific Officer for 1924-5, 
the same author gives two causes for light fruit: “(1) Due to diseases like 
black rot (Koleroga) and die back (ColletotrichumJ helped by Leaf Disease. 

.(2) Due to ‘ black bean ’ disease which is considered to be a 

bacterial one.” He states that the examination of fallen fruit in September 
showed that while a proportion of them were affected with black bean 
disease the bulk were affected by other troubles and that in fact, in a black 
bean year, such infected faults appeared to ripen normally. 

Thomas {Planters' Chronicle, 19, 1924, p. 703) gives a description of 
black bean which agrees in all essential points with that of the trouble 
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which has been so widespread in 1931. He failed to find any pathogenic 
organism. 

Outside of vSouth India the only work from which descriptions were 
obtained dealing with fruit troubles was that of Wallace in Tanganyika, who 
has recently described a disease of coffee which affects only the bean in the 
fruit. {Tropical Ag’7 fadinre, viiL 1931, pp. 14-16). 

This disease is caused by a yeast which gains entry to the bean through 
insect punctures, spores being carried on the proboscis of the sucking insect. 
The author makes a comparison between this disease and the trouble 
described by Thomas. This comparison shows that there are fundamental 
differences between the two, but unfortunately the description given for the 
black bean di^^ease is not in complete agreement with Thomas’s description 
mentioned eailier. The indications are that there is a confusion of more 
than one type of cherry infection. Some attempt will be made below to 
separate these types. 

Fruit Loss in General 

It is generally recognized in all fruit crops that the percentage of the 
blossom which eventually reaches maturity is a relatively ‘?niall proportion 
of the total. The mango provides perhaps the most striking example of this 
in South India. Coffee is no exception to this mle and it is somewhat 
surprising that very little has been done to find out more concerning the 
losses which occur during development. 

During the last two years some attempt has been made to gain infor¬ 
mation on this question and to classify the various causes which act in 
reducing the number of fruits which reach maturity. In the first year the 
observations were on a small scale, but during 1931 a large scale series of 
observations were started involving 10,000 flower buds, and their history 
was followed throughout the cropping season. 

It would be out of place in this article to go into details of the data 
obtained, but there are certain points which have a direct bearing on the 
problem under discussion. 

It became clear from the preliminary work that a careful distinction 
between losses due to leaf and shoot diseases and those due to other causes, 
was necessary. In the second year, the observations were carried out on 
twice sprayed coffee and losses due to such causes were reduced to a minimum. 
In fact, it could be said that direct losses—i.e., losses due to Die back and 
Black rot—were completely eliminated as neither disease appeared on any of 
the cropping wood under observation. 

The main results were that the major portion of the loss of crop occurred 
between the time of blossoming and the begirning of tlie monsoon. The 
loss by dropping between June 36th and the date of harvest was only about 
5 per cent, of the original bud and that was mostly due to mechanical causes. 

Of the losses occurring in the early period, the most interesting is that 
of young half-grown fruit which took place in both 1930 and 1931 at the 
beginning of June, It occurred quite suddenly and at the time large numbers 
of green fruit could be picked up under the trees. These fruits were 
characterized by the presence of a white mealy powder at the point where 
they had broken off. This break may occur at the base of an individual 
fruit stalk, at the base of a ‘ group stalk * whereby three or four fruits fall at 
once or, quite commonly, at the Junction of the fruit and its stalk. There 
did not appear to be any parasitic agent present and an examination of the 
white mealy powder showed it to be made up of large numbers of cells which 
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had become separated from one another by the dissolution of the material 
cementing them together. 

On cutting open such fruits it was found that the bean tissue, i.e., the 
portion of the fruit which would eventually form the bean, was black and 
rotted. In fact it was very similar in appearance to the black bean which 
appears in the harvested crop. 

This affection fits in excellently with the description given by Wallace 
for ‘Cherry fall’, which he regards as resembling Thomas’s ‘Jollu’ or 
‘ Black Bean *. It differs only in that he states that it starts from the base of 
the cherry or cherry stalks and spreads upward, discoloring the whole cherry. 
This appearance seems to be purely secondary. As far as could be seen, 
fruits about to fall showed no signs ot rot externally, save only the white 
mark where the break occurred. This loss accounted for about 26 per cent* of 
the original blossom in the series of observations of 1931. 

Unfortunately, no inspection was made of the developing fruits to see 
whether any of the remainder showed signs of blackening inside. This 
omission will be rectified in the coming year. 

The other losses daring the early part of the year occurred immediately 
or almost immediately after blossom and for the present may be considered 
as due to failure to set. 

Black Bean 

Black bean in well developed fruit was first drawn to my attention in late 
August and early September 1930. As the specimens came from coffee which 
suffered severe Leaf Disease and Die Back, the trouble was then attributed to 
these diseases and no particular investigations undertaken. Further reports 
were received from the same area at harvest time. The trouble, however, 
did not appear to be general, and the year having been a bad one for Leaf 
Disease and Die Back, this explanation was thought to be sufficient. 

In 3931, the first reports of the trouble were received almost simultane¬ 
ously from the Anamalais and from North Mysore, near the Experiment 
Station in early September. While in the case of the former district, the 
trouble was accompanied by a considerable drop of fruit; in the latter, this 
was not the case, the discovery being made only after cutting open a nupiber 
of fruits. In both cases the coffee was in excellent condition and in one, the 
area had been thoroughly sprayed, so that Leaf Disease and Die Back can 
hardly have been responsible. 

The affected fruit was quite healthy externally, though in some cases, 
minute pale spots appeared on the fruit surface. On cutting such fruits, it 
was found that the tissues internal to the parchment layer were dark brown 
in colour and soft and wet. The outer cherry layer and the parchment seemed 
in no way altered. In some cases both beans were affected, in others only 
one, but the appearance of the former did not suggest that the rot spread 
from one bean to the other. Even in the picked crop, fruits could be found 
in which one bean was completely rotted, having become shrivelled and dry, 
.while the other was quite notmaL Evidence which will be considered later 
suggests that the trouble started at least as early as September so that it 
seems imlikely that it is capable of spreading from one affected bean to a 
neighbouring healthy one. Otherwise, one would not expect to find a healthy 
and a rotted bean together in the same firait at the end of December. 

Microscopic examination and attempts to isolate fungi or bacteria failed 
to reveal the prepuce of any pathogenic -organism. In fallen fruits of this 
type secondafy rots involving the chetty tissues could be found, in which the 
usual Common saprophytic fungi were ^present. 

6 
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It seems evident that what is here called black bean corresponds to 
Munro's classes 1-a and 2-c, the latter class comprising such fruits originally 
belonging to class 1-a which have been invaded by secondary rot. The 
description here given fits in with that of Thomas and there seems to be no 
doubt that he was dealing with the same problem in 1924. 

Further Investigations at the Station in 1931 

After the receipt of enquiries and specimens of black bean, numbers of 
fruit were examined at the Experiment Station in September, October and 
November. Black bean was soon found to be present, though not in a very 
large amount. 

The first point studied was how far the trouble could be attributed to Leaf 
Disease and Die Back. Samples were taken from the twice sprayed field in 
which the observations on fruit loss were being made and from a neighbouring 
field which had not been sprayed since September 1929. In the latter fruits 
were taken from branches which were showing signs of Die Back. It was 
found that the fruit from the sprayed area gave about 12 per cent, while that 
from Die Back branches gave about 9 per cent. In this case there appears 
to be less black bean from the diseased than from the healthy branches. 
This may perhaps he due to the fall of fruit from diseased branches affecting 
the black bean containing fruit first. In any case it did not seem that the 
black bean was due to the effects of Leaf Disease and Die Back. In the 
reports received from estates it was often remarked that the coffee was quite 
healthy or that it had been sprayed and was relatively free horn disease. 

A small scale examination was then made in a series of manuring 
experiment plots. These plots were receiving manures as followsNitrogen 
alone, as Groundnut cake, Phosphoric acid alone, as Superphosphate potash 
alone, as Muriate, a complete manure of these constituents and plots receiving 
no manure at all. 

Nitrogen alone ... ... 11*3 per cent. 

Phosphoric acid alone ... ... 4-9 ,, 

Potash alone ... ... 4T 

Complete manure ... ... 6*3 ,, 

No manure ... ... 5*4 

These figures suggest that the amount of black bean is greater where 
manuring has been restricted to Nitrogen* It may be remarked that the plots 
have been under the treatment indicated for 6 years. 

The samples taken were of about 200 fruit and it may be objected that 
these were too small, but evidence was obtained in another connection which 
suggests that such samples are sufficient to give a rough idea of the situation. 
It will be necessary to make larger tests in the future. 

These observations were made in September; the question then arose as 
to wheffier there is any inciease during the ensuing months up to the time of 
harvest. 

As was pointed out earlier, a series of observations on developing fruit 
were in progress throughout the period of crop development and the data 
obtained, together with the results of an analysis of the crop harvested from 
the^ branches under observation, throw some fight on this problem* It was 
found on ^alysis of the crop which reached maturity and was harvested at 
the end of November, that 14*1 per cent of the fruit was affected by black 
b^, a figuif differing but Jittle from ^t obtained for a small sample taken 
from the^ same area in September,~12*4 per cent. Further more, an 
^amination of the observatjl^s showed that the amount of fruit drop during 
the period between September and the harvest was quite negligible. 
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U. The Madras Market 

Current on 'rhursday, Augttsi lltk, 1932 
The following repott on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co.:— 

More activity has been shown in the jl>lanting section than for some considerable 
time. Following the sharp rise in the price of Rubber, there has been quite a keen 
speculative enquiry for Rubber shares, more particularly those with dollar and sterling 
Capital, Rupee Rubber shares remaining more or less neglected. There are not many 
sellers of the leading dollar shares at current rates and business stUl remains difficult to 
negotiate. Kuala Sidims were done at 65 cents, while Kedah Rubber Co., Parit Perak, 
Sungei Bagan came in for small enquiry. Small deals took place in both Rani Travan- 
cores and Travancore Rubbers. In Teas further sellers of Devasholas appeared at 
Rs. 6 while Peermades remained available at Rs. 15. Periakaramalais and Vellamalais 
both had good buyers at current rates. 


in. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association,) 

TEA.—At the sale held on August 2, 1932, the quantity catalogued totalled 
1,916,672 lbs. Low grades were in better request, but, although the quality of high- 
grown teas shewed improvement, there was an irregular demand and prices, generally, 
shewed little change. Npwera Eliya Maturata. There was fair demand at 
about previous rates. High Grown. With the exception of a few standout invoices, 
for which there was more competition, prices were irregular and barely steady. 
Pekoes sold well. Medium Grown. Light-liquoring Brqkens and Orange Pekoes 
were easier, while coloury Brokens were well supported at about last week^s rates. 
Pekoes were fully firm to dearer, Low Grown. All grades were fully firm to dearer, 
with the exception of Orange Pekoes which were again easier. Fannings and Dusts 
were irregular and lower. 

SoutJi Indian Teas in the sale of July 26, X932, obtained the following prices 
Estates Total lbs. Average Estates Total lbs. Average 

Kil Kotagiri 5.430 *56 Cheruvally 1,080 '28 

Kanniaiiallay 20.724 '43 TangamuUa 1,296 *27 

Madupatty 16,788 '39 Mayfield 1,164 *27 

Perrengodda 1,620 *31 PulUvasal 15,192 *26 

Touramulla 800 *31 Achoor 1,710 *26 

•Burnside 5,558 * 30 Madomon 3,866 *23 

♦Where invoices are not sold or only partly sold the prices bid are taken in calculat¬ 
ing the average. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

July 24^ 1932 to August 6, 1932 (inclusive) 

{Stations are arranged in order alpkabetically south to north, and those not in 
pianting districts are shown in small capitals,) 


Stations 


First § ^ 
week si 



4*95 3*10 

3*88 2*35 

3*18 1*86 

6 76 6*60 

16*20 8*22 
18*84 11*05 
1*09 


«*• 

0*04 

4*41 

2 01 

4*22 

5*72 

9*40 

N,R. 

1SI.R. 

N.R. 

0*47 

T9Q 

6*77 

8*39 

11*50 

N.R. 

0*34 

0*40 

2*68 

0*48 

1*44 

1*11 



• From 1-4-1932 to 23-7-1932 (inclusive) 
N.R. w No Return 
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EDITORIAL 


T hanks to 

was gone 

The Thirty 
Ninth Annual 
General Meeting 
held at the Mayo 
Hallf Bangalore 
on August 
26th and 17ih. 


a great deal of preliminary ‘ Committee ’ work which 
through before the actual Meeting itself was opened, 
the most important, and what appeared on the Agenda 
likely to be the most contentious items for discussion 
were disposed of in the proceedings in the shortest 
time possible. 


Re-organisation of the U.P. A.S.L was dealt with by the 
appointment of a special committee representing the chief 
interests of Tea, Coffee and Rubber, who will meet to con¬ 
sider the various proposals already submitted and report back to Proprietors, 
Agents and District Associations for their views when they have summarised 
a procedure acceptable to ail. 


The Chairman, Mr. C. R. T. Congreve, after declaring the Meeting open, 
addressed a l 0 .rge gathering of visitors and others present, and reviewed the 
work of the Association during the past year. In the course of his address, 
he emphasised the disastrous position of Rubber, the present prices making 
it quite impossible for even the most careful estate to meet expenditure. 
He predicted that unless some improvement in the price of this commodity 
takes place in the very near future, it seems certain that rubber industry in 
Southern India is doomed and the very lai'ge capital invested in it lost. 

4 
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Mr. Congreve also touched on the Political Situation and urged that Euiopean 
land owners should co-operate in forming a strong political oiganisation 
which, whilst ready and willing to woik in close union with Central and 
Provincial Governments, would establish a position to make ics weight felt 
when necessary. He also pointed out that in spite of the very drastic cuts 
made in the budget last year, there have been small savings notably in the 
Labour Department where a saving of Rs. 2,700 has been effected, 

Mr, P. E. James, the Political Member, then reviewed the political situa¬ 
tion in a most interesting and instructive speech which was much appreciated 
by the large number present. It must also be recorded that from many 
other points of view this Annual Meeting proved to be a remarkable one. 
As we had been led to expect after last year, no time whatsoever was lost 
under the tactful and capable handling of Mr. Congreve, and not only was no 
inharmonious note struck at any stage but delegates seemed to be more in 
sympathy and accord than ever pieviously when discussing the various 
problems connected with Tea, Coffee, and Rubber administration. 

The resolutions passed at the above hleeting are published on pages 477 
et of this issue, also the Report of the General Committee Meetings held 
on the 15th and 17th August. Our thanks are also due to Mr, W. M. Orton, 
Superintendent, Indian Tea-Cess Committee, Bangalore, who addressed the 
meeting and gave some very useful information relating to the work being 
done by the Tea-Cess Committee in South India. 

In conclusion we offer our congratulations to the new Chairman Mr. 
Rowan Fowke who was the unanimous choice of tlie Meeting and who will be 
ably supported by Messrs. AVallace, Walmesley and Newcome who were 
elected to serve on the Executive Committee as Active Membeis. 

Every one will 3 oin in thanking the late Chairman Mr. Congreve for his 
great services to the Association as Chairman for the last two years and for 
all he has done in the interest of the whole planting industry in South India, 
and wish him an enjoyable and restful leave after all his labours. 


o 


ELECTRICITY IN TRAVANCORE 

Referring to the article under the above heading appearing on page 422 
of our issue of July 30, 1932, we have since been informed that certain 
statements appearing therein are not correct and were published without 
the knowledge of the General Manager of the Eanan Devon Hills Produce 
Co., Ltd, As the article affects certain aspects of this Company’s adminis¬ 
tration, we are glad to inform our readers that any impressions which they 
may have formed as a result of the appearance of the article in question, can 
be modified in view of the fact that it was published without having been 
first approved by a responsible authority. 

In conclusion, we may add that the article originally appeared in the 
Times o{ Ceylm and was sent us for publication by a well-known planter in 
Travancore interested in this subject. 
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THE COMMUNAL AWARD 

Sincerity and Fairness 


JJV 


F. E. J. 

1. The Communal Award madehy His Majesty’s Government is an en¬ 
deavour to settle a problem which has not yet been settled by the various com¬ 
munities in India, and which they weie asked to settle by representatives of the 
Round Table Conierence and the Consnlcative Committee. The Government 
are not prepared to listen to any representations which modify all or any 
portion of the Award unless those representations are supported by all the 
parties aEected. If before the new Government of India Act is passed into 
law, the communities in India have agreed upon a practical alternative 
scheme either for the whole of British India or for any one or more of the 
Governor’s Provinces, His Majesty's Government will be prepared to recom¬ 
mend to Parliament that that alternative scheme should be substituted for the 
provisions of the Award. 

2. Separate communal electorates are given to Muhammadens, Euro¬ 
peans, Anglo-Indians and Sikhs, and provision is to be made in the Consti¬ 
tution itself to empower a revision of this arrangement after 10 years if the 
communities themselves agree. 

3. Members of the depressed classes will be qualified to vote in the 
general constituencies. In addition to this a number ol special seats in the 
Legislatures are reserved for depressed class members who will be elected 
by special constituencies consisting ot members of the depressed classes 
only. Any depressed class voter in a special constituency is also entitled to 
vote in the general constituency. This special arrangement is to come to an 
end after 20 years unless it has been abolished earlier with the consent of the 
depressed classes. 

4. A certain number of Indian Christians are to be elected by separate 
communal electorates which will be formed in certain selected areas in a 
province. Those Indian Christians outside these selected areas will be 
entitled to vote in the general constituencies. 

5. Women are to have a certain number of scats in the Legislature 
allotted to them, drawn from both the general and communal constituencies. 
The precise method of forming these constituencies is still under consi¬ 
deration. 


6. Special seats are to be allotted to labour and, although it is not 

finally decided, it is assumed that the constituencies will consist in some 
provinces of Trade Unions and in other provinces of special labour 
constituencies as recommended by the Franchise Committee. Special seats 
are^ also allotted to commerce, industry, mining, planting, landlords and 
Universities. * 

7. No decision has been arrived at regarding the size and composition 
of the Central Legislature as that involves further discussions with the 
Indian States. 
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8. The following is the allocation of seats in the Madras Legislative 
Council:— 


General Seals (including six 

women) 

J34 

Depressed Classes 

18 

Representative from Back- 

ward areas 

1 

Mahomedans (including one 

woman) 

29 

Indian Clnistians (including 

one woman) ... 

9 

Anglo-Indians ... 

2 

Europeans 

3 

Commerce and Industry, Min- 

ing and Planting 

6 (4 European & 2 Indian). 

Landholders 

1 

University 

1 

Labour 

6 

Total ... 

210 


8. The attached tabic gives a comparative statement of the position of 
the European community in the Legislatures to-day and in the new Legis¬ 
latures under the Communal award:— 


Present Provincial Councils j New Provincial Councils 


— 

Total Nos. in 
Councils 

European General 

European L/om- j 
merce, Trade and i 
Planting 

Total European 
Councils 

1 

Total Nos. 1 

European General 

European Com¬ 
merce, Trade and 
Planting , 

1 

Total Eutopean | 
Councils j 

1 

Madras 

132 

1 

4 

5 (3-8 %) 

21S 

3 

4 

7 {3-2 %) 

Bombay ... 

114 

2 

4 

6 (S-2 %) 

200 

4 

5 

9 (4-S f») 

Bengal 

140 

5 

11 

16(U'4 %) 

2S0 

11 

14 

25 (10 %) 

U. P.' 

123 

1 

2 

3 (2-4 %) 

228 

2 

2 

4 (1-9 %) 

Punjab 

94 

Nil 

1 

1(1T %) 

175 

1 

... 

1 (-6 %) 

B. 8c 0. 

103 

1 

2 

3(2-9 %) 

175 

2 

2 

4 (2-3 %) 

C. P. 

73 

Nil 

1 

1(1-4 %) 

112 

1 

1 

2 {VS %) 

Assam 

53 

Nil 

5 

S (9-4 %) 

10? 

1 

8 

9 (8-3 %) 

Total All India 

832 

1 

10 

30 

40 (4-8 %) 

1.463 

25 

36 

61 (4-1 %) 
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9. The Award bears the mark of sincerity. In the absence of 
agreement in this country it is obviously a fair settlement and deserves to be 
generally accepted. The position of the European Association is made clear 
in the following statement issued by the Executive Committee :— 

‘ By the Communal Award Europeans are given in all provinces a 
satisfactory increase in their general seats, proportionate to the proposed 
increase in the size of the legislatures. This is in accordance with their 
demands. But, in apportioning seats for Europeans representing commercial 
and planting interests the same principle has not been followed; and the 
consequence is that the total of European representation will, in every Province 
except one, be lower than their present proportionate representation. 
Europeans throughout India are, therefore, called upon to make a very 
considerable sacrifice, but, after careful consideration of all the facts, the 
general concensus of opinion among the branches indicates a readiness to 
support the Award, and to urge all others who are similarly disappointed of 
their highest hopes to do likewise. 

‘ In accepting the Award they reserve the right to press further, and 
to the fullest extent, the claims of Europeans in the special constituencies, 
where it is still open to do so within the limits of the Award; and in no 
circumstances whatsoever can they agree to any number of seats from the 
special constituencies less than that indicated in paragraph 24 of the Award. 

In offering this support to the Award they are actuated by a clear 
conviction, based on a study of the award and of the past history of communal 
differences, that, in the continued absence of an agreement among the various 
parties in India, His Majesty's Government have provided a settlement which 
does substantial justice to all parties. 

* In accepting reduced European representation they reco^xl their 
belief that, in most of the Provinces, it is not so much the addition of one or 
two seats which will afford protection to their community in the liiture 
Legislatmes, as the contribution which their chosen representatives can 
make to the work of those Legislatures and the general sound construction 
of the Federal and Provincial Governments under the British Crown, To 
this work the European Association will continue to contribute its best 
endeavours, so long as the other principal political parties cooperate, and so 
long as the final constitution proposed is, in their opinion, one which is 
likely to operate successfully in the spheres both of legislation and 
administration. 

‘ The Committee endorse the hope expressed by the European group 
in the Bengal Legislative Council, that the Governments will be based upon 
community of interests and service to the State, rather than upon communal 
differences, but agree with their warning that the acceptance of the Award 
must not necessarily be taken to mean acceptance of the enlarged Council 
and wide franchise proposed. These proposals are stDl engaging the 
attention of the Association. 

‘ The Committee point out also that the Association has always stood 
for the establishment in certain Provinces of small, but soundly constructed 
and powerful, Second ^Chambers, to ensure that the best tried intellects 
together with the most experienced and stable elements in each Province 
may be at service of the State, and they trust that His Majesly*s Government 
will, in framing these Second Chamber>s, pay due regard to the claims of 
Europeans \ 

5 
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POWDERED RUBBER 

Possible Consequences of Dutch Invention. 

Refeience was made in The Financial News last week to the acquisition 
by two Englishmen of the world rights in a recent Dutch invention con¬ 
nected with the preparation of rubber from latex collected from rubber trees. 

The invention consists of a machine whereby the latex is converted into 
a dry powdered rubber. The advantages claimed for the machine are that it 
will be instrumental in eliminating the use of a considerable amount of time, 
labour and materials, not only on the producing estates but also at the 
factories where the finished articles such as tyres and tubes arc manufactured. 

Assuming that the machine will produce the results claimed, there can 
be little doubt that the invention is one of the greatest importance, for it will 
permit of the reduction of costs on the producing estates to much lower levels 
than seem feasible by the use of present methods. At the same time, the 
costs of the manufacturers will also be curtailed to an^ important extent. It 
can be readily appreciated that in each case the reduction in costs would have 
far-reaching effects and would react very greatly to the benefit of everyone 
interested in rubber, whether they be on the producing, the distributing or 
the manufacturing side of the industry. 

At present the latex from rubber trees is manufactured into sheet rubber 
by a lengthy process extending over three weeks or a month and involving 
the use of substantial quantities of chemicals. Moreover, when the sheet 
rubber is received by the manufacturers it is necessary to put it through a 
tedious process of mastication before it is ready for mixing and vulcanisation. 
The new invention considerably simplifies the preparation of the latex and 
eliminates entirely the process of mastication at the factory, for in its 
powdered state the rubber is almost ready for mixing and vulcanisation. 

Through the reduction in estate costs which should follow the installation 
of the machinery, it will he possible for rubber prices to rule at a compara¬ 
tively low level, and yet enable producers to show a reasonable margin of 
profit. The prospect of a long era of fairly low rubber prices should result 
in a substantial fillip to the consumption of the commodity. The manufac¬ 
turers, moreover, by obtaining supplies of rubber at low prices, and by 
effecting a considerable saving in the process of manufacture through using 
powdered rubber, should be able to sell the finished articles at lower prices 
than at present, and thereby further increase the popularity of rubber goods, 
a state of affairs which would react greatly to their own advantage and to 
that of the producers of the raw material. 

The invention might also encourage the use to a large extent of rubber 
as a road surfacing material. At present tlie estimated cost of laying a 
square yard of rubber roadway is approximately 50^., and this high figure is 
largely responsible for the difficulty which has been encountered in populari*^ 
sing rubber roadways. The reduction in the cost of manufacturing the 
rubber blocks, together with the likelihood of cheap rubber over a period of 
many years, would certainly prove an important factor in inducing municipal 
and other authorities to give rubber roadways a trial. 

In regard to the machine itself an experimental machine has been 
constructed, and found satisfactory, and a full-size machine has now been 
made. It is hoped to give a demonstration by next September, and this 
demonstration will be awaited with the keenest interest by rubber producers 
and manufacturers, who will be anxious to find out whether, indeed, the 
machine is of real value, and whether it can produce the results claimed for 
it .—The Home md Colonial Mail, dated Jtdy 1,1932, 
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PLANTING PRODUCE 

IN THE 

LONDON MARKET 

[Messis, Leslie & Anderson, Limited, of 14, Billiter Stiect, London, E.C. 3, send 
us the following very interesting review, dated June 30, 1932, of the London Market for 
Planting Pioduce duiing the second quartet of 19J2 J 

The figures furnished by the Board of Trade al ]\Iay 31 showed Imports 
of Merchandise into the U,K. for ihc fiisL five months of this year valued at 
;i{^302,531,000, as compared with 278,000, for the corresponding period 
in 1931, while Total Exports (Produce and Manufactures) were ;^1S7,310,010, 
against ;^169,724,010, in the same period. 

We quote these figures to show that while the hoped for revival in trade 
has not yet made any appreciable progress, they indicate that tlic balance of 
trade (imports in excess of exports) has been materially reduced. It is hoped 
that figures for the next three months available in September will show 
further impro\ ement as the effect ot the duties iccently imposed becomes 
apparent. 

Meantime the latest official figures state that the Index figure for cost of 
living is now 142, taking the pre-War basis at 100, and is the lowest point 
reached. The unemployment figures still continue disappointing. 

The International Conferences now being held in Geneva and Lausanne 
and the Intercolonial one to be held at Ottawa next month will, it is hoped, 
bear fruit towards better world conditions, but we must wait and sec! 

The dollar exchange is to*day quoted 3*591 as against 3-79 on March 31 

last. 

The Bank of England rate was reduced to-day to 2 per cent, the lowest 
for 35 years. 

COFFEE 

If we survey dispassionately the general trend to lower values of all 
produce during the past year, we must fairly admit that prices in London for 
Mild Cofiee have been exceptionally maintained, despile the general lower 
quality seen this season from all quatlers. 

Imports at 3lsl May were about 6,400 tons less than in 1931t Delive¬ 
ries for Home Consumption were about the same, which is satisfactory ; the 
re-export figures, as seen below, show a heavy falling off at 4,700 tons, indi¬ 
cating the poor demand from the Continent, leaving the stocks here about 
935 tons larger than at this date last year. 

East Indus. —The good demand at full prices for good to fine qualities 
suitable for the Home Trade could have been maintained to the end of the 
season but for the falling off in quality, especially in evidence with the best 
Mysore marks. This has led to the lower range of values in the May-June 
auctions. 

This deterioration in the samples of late shipments has been an unusual 
feature this season. In recent auctions we received no bids tor the bold 
grades and regret to report a very slow market, which seems likely to 
continue. 
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Despite the generally favourable dates, early April, when the blossom 
showers fell, reports received to date indicate that next season’s crop with 
exceptions in certain areas, will possibly belittle in excess of the 1932 crop, 
rains being excessive at the critical stage—planters in the Bamboo district 
would appear to be the principal sufjerers. It is very disappointing after es¬ 
caping early ram in February. 

Costa Ricas.— This crop (arrivals here) as anticipated, have been less 
than last season by about 35,000 bags. There has been an active demand as 
usual from Home Trade buyers, especially for the finer qualicies, but these 
have not been so plentiful as usual. A considerable quantity of lower quality 
has been withdrawn during the May-June auctions. It is reported crop 
prospects for next season are favourable. 

East ApmcAs (Planters).—With the smaller arrivals, 91,329 bags as 
against 140,861 last year, prices where quality was maintained have been 
steady but here again the quantity of good coffee available this season has 
been much smaller—later arrivals have been very poor, with correspondingly 
lower prices. 

Estimates of next season’s crop are larger than any previous yield, but 
they must be accepted with some reserve until a later date. 

Bukobas and Ugandas. —After protracted negotiations between 
commercial interests and the Tanganyika Government authorities it has not 
been found possible for the latter to impose the complete programme they 
desired to enforce, with a view to the improvement in deliveries, but "we 
understand a compromise is likely to be arrived at resulting in superinten¬ 
dence and better deliveries. Much would be gained from buyer’s point of 
view if all coffees arriving at Bukoba could be inspected and an official 
certificate granted stating that the coffee was dry, with foreign matter, blacks 
and broken bits limited to a percentage. 

It is expected that f.a.q. deliveries during this season will be much more 
satisfactory than in previous years, when no official supervision at Bukoba 
was in force. 

With the rise in the dollar exchange, contrary we admit to the expecta¬ 
tions expressed in our March Review, and the advance in the Rio exchange 
we have seen an advance in quotations, wuth a fair business put through 
during the past three months and with larger quantities recently released at 
Bukoba, prices have declined about 8^. per cwt. from the top for Native. 
With supplies of Plantation more limited the drop in price has not been so 
great. The comparison of relative values now’' lies not so much with Brazils 
as with Java Robustas, which continue to be offered at competitive prices. 

BkazilS. —With the rise in the Rio exchange from at the date of 
our March Review to 5d. per milreis, prices for all grades have advanced and 
with the gradual improvement in the country’s financial position, due chiefly 
to economies, values we should expect will be maintained. 

^ The estimates of the 1932-33 crop remains at about 17 million bags, 
while the holdings in Government warehouses and coffee bought by the 
National Coffee Council are estimated at 26 million bags. By the end of this 
month about 7J million bags will have been destroyed. 

It is now stated that arrangements have been completed for the shipment 
to the U.K. of 50,000 bags this year, 75,000 bags in 1933, and 100,000 bags 
in 1934, to be sold at best prices obtainable exclusively in Great Britain and 
Ireland on behalf of the National Coffee Council. 
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It is doubtful if consumers here will change their taste, for the experi¬ 
ment has been tried before and failed, but the forced sales of these quantities 
may have some effect on values of medium price coffees here in the future. 

We quote spot prices in London and give the statistical position here at 
May 31 from Board of Trade figures which are accurate. We have found 
disci cpancies in other figures published. 


BAST INDIA, Good to fine ' A ’ size ... 

,, „ Low to Medhim 

COSTARICA, Good to Fine ... 

,, ,, Low to Medium 

COLUMBIA, Medium 

KENYA, Good to Fine ... nominal 

,, Low to Medium 

BUKOBA, Plantation, C.F.I. July/ 

August 

,, Native, C.F.I. July/August. 

JAVA ROBUSTA, F.A.Q., C.F.I. July/ 


110/“ @ 140/“ per cvvt. 
80/“ @ 90/“ 

110/“ @ 140/“ 

65/“ @ 95/- 
70/“ @ 80/“ 

85/“ @ 110/“ „ 

40/“ @ 60/“ „ 

52/“ 

42/6 


August 


... 


48/-@ 50/- 


JAVA PALAM 

BANG, 

F.A.Q., C.F.I. 



July/August 

... 

• a » 


.35/-@ 4U/- 

)> 

SANTOS SUPERIOR, C. 

F. 

prompt... 

64/- 


RIO No. 7, 0. & F. 


do. ... 

53/- 



1932 

1931 


1932 

1931 

Imports trom— 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Tons 

Tons. 

Central Amei ica 

12,<»27 

15,880 

Home Consumption ... 7,310 

7,340 

Colombia ... 

41t) 

383 

Re-export 

... 4,85.S 

9,546 

Brazil 

453 

152 

Stock 

... 15,483 

14,548 

Other Foreign Coun¬ 






tries 

911 

1,027 




Bt itish East Africa ... 

5,980 

9,588 




East India... 

2,399 

2,180 




Other Bi itish Couutric •». 

79 

()5 




Total Imports ... 

22,865 

29,27.'! 





TEA 

On the 19th April the Customs Duty was reimposed and is now 4</. per 
lb. on Foreign and 2d. per lb. on British Grown Tea. Clearances fiom Ware¬ 
houses were on an abnormally large scale before the Budget, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not defeated, an Excise duty of 2d. per lb. 
being levied on all tea and every person holding more than 1,000 lbs. of tea 
had to declare their Stock under a Satutory Declaration. 

For the first Sales after the Budget announcement, the Market was in¬ 
clined to harden, but eventually there was a severe reaction and prices for 
medium kinds fell drastically. Quality, however, has been very uninteresting 
both from India and Ceylon, and good tea is now scarce, but the fall in price 
has been very much greater than the fall in quality. The cheaper retail 
canisters are selling more freely than ever and common tea has held its own, 
in fact, it is higher now than it was last year, the quotation for clean com¬ 
mon B. P. S. being %\d. per lb. against per lb. a year ago. 

The purchasing power of the Public is probably lessening and to this, in 
some measure, may be attributed the slump in medium grades and the good 
6 
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demand for tea for price. Java Tea has, of course, fallen in value but ship- 
ments of this g:rowth to the U.K. show no decline and are, in fact to date, 
heavier than they were last year. 

It seems unlikely that there w^ill be a recovery in the price of medium 
kinds until quality improves, which will not be until September when it is to 
be hoped that the Market will shew a different aspect. In the long run how¬ 
ever, the preferential rate of duty should have its effect, but Foreign-groviTi 
tea can still find its way into a few of our Colonies on the same terms as 
British-grown, and it is to be hoped that this anomaly will be remedied at 
Ottawa in July. However, the law of supply and demand is the foundation 
of the situation and less tea with improved World Trade Conditions would 
put a different complexion on the Industry. 

London statistics of all Tea in million lbs.:— 

Imports. Deliveries. Stock. 

1st January to 31st May, 1932 ... 169^ 232 182 

1st January to 31 St May, 1931 ... 157J 213\^ 205} 

RUBBER 

During the past three months the Rubber Market has been inactive and 
all sections of the trade have been awaiting natural developments from the 
low price caused by the official announcement that there would be no compul¬ 
sory Restriction. 

It had been expected that a large number of EstalCwS would immediately 
go on to a care and maintenance basis but so far the reports of this develop¬ 
ment have been disappointing and comparatively few Rritisli-owned Estates 
have ceased tapping. 

The reduction in outputs from those that have closed down has been off¬ 
set by others who have increased their outputs to the maximum in the hope 
of reducing costs still further. In the Dutch East Indies, however, the closing 
down has been more general, but even so has not at present gone so far as 
had been expected. 

United Kingdom stocks have been reduced during the three months 
under review by 15,598 tons, of which a substantial proportion has been 
shipped to Russia. While no figures are available as to the actual Russian 
consumption, there is no doubt that a large increase has taken place during 
the present year. 

Stocks in the U.S.A., however, have risen by 11,665 tons and now 
amount to ^ over a year’s requirements, while consumption in the United 
States continues very disappointing as a result of the universal trade depres¬ 
sion. 

The prospects of the market are still very uncertain and it is evident 
that a considerable time must elapse before any decided turn for the better 
can be expected. 

We quote;— 

PLANTATION SMOKED SHEETS Spot... ... per lb. 

Do. July/Sept. ... n 

Do. Oct./Dec. ... Ifd, ,, 

LONDON STOCK 50,656 Tons—same date last year 82,170 Tons. 

LIVERPOOL STOCK 58,569 Tons 54,522 „ 
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SOUTHERN INDIA TEA ESTATES CO., LTD. 


Suggested Marking of Tea 
PROGRESS OF EMPIRE TEA CAMPAIGN 


WoRJciNG Costs Subsiantially Reduced 

Mr. J. R. H. PINCKNEY’S ADDRESS 

The thirty-seventh annual ordinary general meeting of the Southern 
India Tea Estates Co., Ltd., was held at 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, Fenchurch-street, 
London, E.C., on Tuesd^ty, July 19, 1932, Mr. J. R. H. Pinckney, C.B.E. 
(the Chairman), presided. 

Mr. H. V. Russill, representing the Agents and Secretaries (Messrs. 
RoAve, White & Co., Ltd.) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report.— 

The Chairman said: The report gives a very detailed account of the 
year’s results, and it is only necessary for me to comment on one or two 
points. 

Reduced Costs 

The efforts made to reduce working costs to meet the fall in values are 
shown by the fact that, although the crop was slightly ahead of that harvested 
for the previous year, the estates’ working expenditure showed a saving of 
over ;(J^9,000 equivalent to a saving in cost per pound of 2*34^/. The sale 
price showed a slight profit over this figure, which has enabled us to charge 
the upkeep of immature areas, ;^1,437, to revenue account, leaving a small 
profit. This was insufficient to cover the Preference dividend, which has 
been met out of the carry forward. 

Last year, I refeiTed to the question of transferring a considerable sum 
from reserve in order to bring the property account below the figure of the 
issued capital, and this has been effected in the current accounts. The 
property account now stands at ^^71,934, compared with our issued capital 
of ;^72,000, and represents a total cultivated area of 2,587 acres of tea and 
238 acres of fuel clearings. Leaving the fuel clearings and the surplus land 
out of our calculation, this means that your Lea acreage stands in the Com¬ 
pany’s books at approximately £2H an acre. This transfer also leaves us 
with ;47,000 on reserve account, which is lepresenled by liquid assets. 

For the current .season, our expenditure on immature tea is estimated at 
^750 and on new machinery at which latter can be covered by our 

usual allowance for depreciation. The new machinery includes a modern 
rolling machine, with which we are experimenting and from which we hope 
to obtain useful results. Should it prove satisfactory, the purchase of one or 
more similar machines may be necessary, and the Board have every hope 
that the use of this type of machine may be highly valuable to the Company. 

You will have noted from the acreage figures, that the tea in bearing 
shows an increase of 360 acres over last year, and we have now only some 
114 acres immature tea to come in. 

The prospects of this year, so far, are that we started with a heavy crop 
in March, and to June 20, the crop is given as 558,000 lb., an increase of 
177,000 lb. over last year. 
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An outbreak of plague in the district has given a gieat deal of trouble to 
all concerned, as it has meant inoculation of all Ihe labour foicc, and consider¬ 
able disoiganisation in consequence. I understand the outbreak is now in 
hand, but a recurience is not improbable, and we can only hope that it will 
not affect the supply of labour to our distiict. 

Last year, I leterred to the piospect of Mr. Pinches' going to visit our 
piopeitics, but unfortunately he was unable to do so. I hope it will be 
possible tor him to visit them this ^^intel. 

Tea Position 

The position of the tea market is far from satistactoiy. The latest stock 
figures, given in the tea brokers’ report, to June 30, show a total of 
182,250,000 lb. of tea in stock, compared with 203,038,000 lb. a year ago. 
The stock of Indian tea is down by millions, but Ceylon tea is up by 12 1 
millions, while Java and Sumatra show a decrease of 20,000,000. The Java 
figures are explained by the fact that very considerable quantities were with¬ 
drawn from the warehouses, which became bonded at the Budget, as the 
imports from January 1 to June 30, are approximately 3,000,000 lb in excess 
of the figures for the previous year. The excess in Ceylon slocks may be 
explained by the loss of the Australian market, which has resulted in heaviei 
shipments to this country. It is hoped that, as a lesult ot the Ottawa Con¬ 
ference, the Ceylon market in Australia may be lesloied and, if so, the 
position here should improve. 

Up to the present it appears that the picfcrcntial duty, as levied, is 
insufficient to prevent increasing imports of Java and Sumatra tea to this 
country, and I anticipate that the Empire Associations will strive to get the 
late increased at the next opportunity. 

Marking of Foreign Tea 

I was interested to read a speech last week by the Chairman of the 
British Chamber of Commerce for the Netherlands East Indies, in which 
he is reported as saying that Java and Sumatra tea would endeavour to dis¬ 
place British tea in the free markets of the world, leaving any surplus to come 
to the United Kingdom, so it is quite clear that this country is to continue to 
be the dumping ground for all tea that cannot be sold easily elsewhere, 
The solution of this problem is undoubtedly the proper marketing of tea, as 
offered for sale by the retailer in this country. At the moment, as you are 
of course aware, it would be difficult to find any packet tea offered containir^ 
an indication that the contents are either Java or Sumatra tea, although over 
80,000,000 lb. of such tea was consumed in this country last year. 

Empire Tea Campaign 

Conriderable progress has been made by the Empire Tea Growers’ 
Association, which advertises Empire tea in this country with lands provi¬ 
ded by the Indian Tea Cess Committee. It is now hoped that the Ceylon 
Association will provide a similar amount out of the Cess recently promul¬ 
gated in Ceylon and, if so, one may hope to see a considerable advance 
in the education of the public here as to what is Empire tea and what is not. 

1 would like to express the Board's appreciation ot the eflforts made by 
Mr. Wilkie and his staff in the East to meet the diflScult situation which has 
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arisen, and I sincerely hope that the current year’s results may give them a 
better return for their labours. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

Mr. H. L. Pinches seconded the motion, and it was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The retiring director (Mr, J. A. Richardson) was unanimously re-elected, 
and the auditors (]Messrs. Singleton, Fabian & Co.) were re-appointed. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and his 
colleagues and the Staff in the East. 


-r-: o 

YOUR CAMERA^S EYE 

EASY EXPLANATIONS OF LENS TERMS 

On Focus, Aperture, Focal depth. Wide angle Lens, etc. 

The relationship between photography and human vision will make it 
easier to comprehend the many shop terms which repel the beginner and 
make the choice of the camera a difficult mattei. 

Even the most complicated camera can, in principle, be found in Nature’s 
workshop. The camera is nothing more than an artificial eye of glass, metal 
and leather. Photography and vision are both kindred phenomena. Vision 
is controlled at will by opening and closing the eyelid. The camera lakes a 
photograph by opening and closing the shutter. 

In the human eye the rays of light first pass through ihe pupil which 
contracts or expands automatically adapting itself to the volume of light. 
They are then directed through the lens which forms the image that is projec¬ 
ted upon the retina, the human photographic plate. 

In the camera, the arrangement is somewhat different The lens usually 
consists of several sections between which the shutter (the camera eyelid) and 
the diaphragm or stop (the camera pupil) are mounted. The image is 
projected upon a specially prepared film or plate. 

In both cases, the image must be developed and rendered visible. In 
the case of the human eye we become conscious of the image through the 
brain, which ahso performs the trick of reversing the image, which according 
to optical laws is turned upside down by the Jens. 

But whereas the retina represents a plate or film that can be used over 
and over again for new impressions just like a black-board, the photographic 
film or plate must be subjected to a chemical treatment and the image fixed 
once and for all and then copies on special paper. 

If-we take a magnifying glass and hold it so as to concentrate the sun's 
rays on a piece of paper, we find that there is one position of the glass in 
which the light spot on the paper is most intense. If we now measure fhe 
distance from the magnifying glass to the spot of light (which is in I'cality an 
image of the sun), we will have found the focal length of the magnifying 
glass. 

WilAT IS Focus ? 

You can now understand what is meant by the focus of a camera lens, 
' If we set the camera so that the lens throws a clear imago of a distant object 
on the focussing screen, the camera will be said to be in-focus, and the 
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distance between the centre of the lens and the focussing screen is termed the 
‘ focal length Incidencally the lens will throw an inverted image, the rays 
of light from the extreme ends of the object crossing in the centre. 

The local length of a camera lens is always engraved on the lens mount. 
A * long focus' lens will give a larger image of the obj'ect than a short focus 
lens. The rays of light are like a pair of scissors opened wide out. It 
follows therefore that the short focus lens, w^hile giving a smaller image of an 
object, will take in a wider view than the long focus lens. This fact is made 
use of when it is desired to take large photos of a distant object or to obtain 
as wide as possible an angle of vision. 

For long distance photography special telephoto lenses of exceptional 
long focal lengths are employed. Naturally, their angle of vision will be 
small. If, however, the camera is to cover as wide a stretch of space as 
possible, as may be required for panorama, interior or architectural photo¬ 
graphy, a special so-called Wide-Angle lens of very short focus must be 
used. 

For normal purposes the focal length of a lens should about correspond 
with the diagonal of the desired picture size, whereas the focal length of a 
wide-angle lens should be about equal to the shortest side of the picture. 


:oi 


A SUGGESTED REMEDY 

One of the principal causes of the low prices that have been realised at 
the tea sales is said to be the lack of co-operation between producers. In the 
buying side of the industry there is an efficient organisation, and now that 
the danger of competition from Java and Sumatra has been largely eliminated 
by the preferential duty, an opportunity for closer marketmg co-operation 
between Empire growers is afforded. In this connection a shareholder’s 
letter is typical of the thoughts that are held by investors in tea shares. He 
writes that he has been much interested in the speeches made by the various 
chairmen of the tea companies in their endeavours to explain away the 
wretched prices ruling at the recent auctions they all laid great emphasis on 
the great stocks of tea at present in the country, the flooding of our market 
with Java teas, etc. None of them put forward any feasible scheme for the 
salvation of the tea industry, or even for the prevention of further heavy 
losses durii]g the present Season, other than a resolve to make a further cut 
in the expenditure on the estates. In some companies that policy has been 
^tried to a dangerous extent, and cannot be continued indefinitely without 
irreparable injury to the gardens. Stocks in this country are no higher than 
in 1928, when prices were practically double what they are now, so that it is 
clearly^ evident that the present over-production is not the real cause of the 
low prices. The fact is that the producers, with their individualistic methods, 
are helpless in the hands of a strong ring of buyers who will not bid against 
•each other* Why is it that the tea industry, with its enormous resources, 
has not formed a sellers’ association, and thus been able to market its own 
? If this simple form of co-operation is too much, the ‘ resources of 
<nvilisation are not exhausted,* as there are other remedies well known to 
those concerned, and which it is needless for me to recapitulate .—The Home 
<ind Colonial Mail* 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

(incorporated) 

Thirty-Ninth Annual General Meeting 
LIST OF RESOLUTIONS DEALT WITH 
ON TUESDAY, THE 16th AUGUST AND WEDNESDAY, THE 17th AUGUST 1932 

following resolutions were, by leave, withdrawn:— 

3, 4, 5, 8, 16, 24, 27, 28 and 32. 

As there was no seconder for Resolution No. 26, it could not be put to 
the Meeting. 

Executive Committee’s Report 

1. Proposed from the Chair : 

‘ That the Executive Committee*s Report for the year ending 31st 
March 1932 be and is hereby adopted. 

Carried imanimously. 

Accounts 

2. Proposed from the Chair: 

‘ That the Accounts for 1931-32 be adopted.* 

Carried imatihnously^ 

Reorganization of the U.P.A.S.I. 

6. Proposed by Mr. R. M. Greig and seconded by Mr. R. N. W. 
Jodrell: 

‘ Resolved that the whole question of the reorganization of the 
U.P.A.S.I. be referred to a Committee consisting of the following gentlemen, 
with power to add to their number:— 

Col. H. F. Murland, Messrs. H. J. Walmesley, J. S. B. Wallace, 
H. S. Cameron, A. E. J. Nicolls, L. Newcome, J. C. Blackham 
and R. Fowke. 

This Committee is to consider the question of the reorganization of the 
U.P.A.S.I, as far as possible on lines acceptable to all and report to District 
Associations, Owners, Companies and Firms interested in planting in South 
India. As soon as is reasonably possible, when time has been given tor the 
proper consideration of their proposals, an Extraordinary General Meeting be 
called to investigate and, if thought fit, to pass the necessary resolutions for 
the reorganization and alterations, if any, of the Articles of Association and 
Rules of the U.P.A.S.I. with such subsequent meeting as may be required by 
law to confirm the alterations passed at the previous meeting.* 

Carried, 

Budget and Finance 1932-33 

7. Proposed by Mr. C. J- Madden and seconded by Mr. R. N. W. 
Jodrell: 

‘ That depreciation on the buildings belonging to the U.P.A.S.I. 
and its Departments should be at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. 

Carried, 
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Tea Scientific Cess 

8. Proposed by Mr. J. S. B. Wallace and seconded by Mr. R. N. W. 
Jodrell. 

* That the Tea Scientific Cess be remitted for the year and that the 
necessary expenditure be charged against Tea Reserve/ 

Carried. 

U.P.A.S.I. Labour Rules 

10. Proposed from the Chair : 

‘ Every Estate on ceasing to employ a registered labour supplier 
vShall notify the fact to the Labour Department immediately together with 
details regarding the suppliers’ capabilities and character, his further 
indebtedness to the Estate, if any, and full reasons for the termination of his 
employment. Any member acting in contravention of this rule shall pay a 
penalty not exceeding Rs. 50.’ 

Carried nnanimomly. 

11. Proposed from the Chair : 

* As all Estates who are still members of this Association have 
closed down, in older to remove any possible impediment to the employment 
of the local labour elsewhere, that Rule 14 of the U.P.A.S.I. Labour Rules 
be suspended in so far as it affects the West Coast Planters’ Association.’ 

Carried, 

Voting 

12. Proposed by Mr. H. J. Walmesley and seconded by Mr. R. N. W. 
Jodrell: 

< That District Associations be entitled to include in their voting 
acreage such areas as are exempted from subscriptions under the abandoned 
area rule/ 

Carried, 

U,P.A.S.L Sports Club 

13. Proposed from the Chair: 

‘ That the Secretary be authorised to spend up to a maximum of 
Rs. 200 such expenses as may be incurred for entrance fee and cost of 
j^seys, etc., for the Planters’ team coropeting in the Madras Rugger Tourna¬ 
ment this year/ 

Carried, 

‘Pfenters* Cltronicte' 

14. Proposed by Mr. J. S. B. Wallace and seconded by Mr. G. R. 
Strachan: 

‘ That whereas it is understood that the rates charged for advertis¬ 
ing space in the PlMiers' Chronicle are the same whatever the position 

may he, ai^ whereas the revjemie of the paper would doubtless be 
increased by offering out special positions to tender to regular advertisers, 
this Aissociatiox^ desires^ system 0 £ tender to be adopted for cover spaces 
and siiecial spaces such aa spaces opposite JMitoxial and Rainfall pages%^ 
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Indian Tea Association 

' 15. Proposed by Mr. W. A. J. Milner and seconded by Mr. R. N. W. 
Jodrell: 

^ That the U.P. A.S.L should continue their subscription of Rs. 2,500 
per annum to the Indian Tea Association Experimental Station at Tocklai.* 

Carried. 

Motor Vehicles Act 

17. Proposed by Mr. R. N. W. Jodrell and seconded by Mr. W. A. J. 
Milner: 

‘ That this Association call the attention of the Madras Government 
to the inconvenience and hardship caused to owners of motor vehicles 
residing in neighbouring Indian States and Coorg by the existing provisions 
of the ]\Iadras Motor Vehicles Act relating to motor vehicles from Indian 
States and Coorg entering the Presidency for short periods. And further 
request the Madras Government to take early steps to consider the possibility 
of instituting a more convenient and equitable arrangement.’ 

Carried. 

Roads 

18. Proposed by Mr. R. Fowke and seconded by Mr. J. C. Blackham : 

* Resolved that all Chambers of Commerce, Trades Associations and 
Motor Car Organizations both European and Indian be approached with a 
view to putting up to Government strong representations to re-impose a toll 
or place a tax on non-mechanical transport thus making it pay its fair share 
towards the cost of the roads.' 

Carried, 

Indian Factories Act 

19. Proposed by Mr. R. N. W. Jodrell and seconded by Mr. J. C. 
JBlackham: 

* In view of the proposal in the proposed amendment to the 
Factories Act that factories should originally be termed “ perennial ** factories 
if they work for more than 180 days in a year, this Association is strongly 
of the opinion that factories in South India manufacturing coffee, tea and 
rubber, should continue to be classed as ** seasonal" and that the local 
'Government should be informed accordingly.' 

Carried, 

Workmen’'s Compensation Act 

20. Proposed by Mr. L. Newcome and seconded by Capt. H. A. 
Travers Drapes: 

* That this Association strongly protests against the application of 
the Workmen's Compensation Act to labour employed on plantations, unless 
and until it is also applied to all labour employed by Government Depart¬ 
ments such as Forest, Public Works, etc., and to all agricultural labour 
^employed by land-holders in India.’ 

Carried,, 
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Roads 

21. Proposed by Mr. J. S. B. Wallace and seconded by, Mr G. R. 
Strachan: 

‘ That in view of the estates in the British NelUampathies having 
paid the Malabar District Board Cess inclusive of the Special Education cess 
for many yeais without any return from the District Board in the way of 
road grants, etc., Government be asked : 

(1) To make Annual Grants in aid of the British Nelliampathy 
District Roads. 

(2^ To remit payment of any fmther cess, until the District Board 
makes such grants as are commensurate with the many years 
of payments made.’ 

Carried. 

22. Proposed by Mr. R. Fowke and seconded by Mr. R. N. W. Jodrell: 

* That strong representations be again made at an early date to the 
Government of Madras to take over from the Nilgiri District Board the main 
road from the Choladi Bridge to Ootacamund and place same under the 
control ot the P. W. D.’ 

Carried^ 

23. Proposed by Mr. J. S. H. Morgan and seconded by Mr. G. Q. Archard ; 

* This Association wishes to bring to the notice of the Mysore 
Government the impassable condition of the Kodlepet-Saklaspnr Road 
during the monsoon months.’ 

Carried. 

Indian Tea Cess Committee 

25. Proposed from the Chair ; 

‘ That the U. P. A. S. I. represent to the Government of India that 
they are in favour of an extension of the Tea Cess for a further period of five 
years from the Ist of Apnl next,’ 

Carried. 

Drawback on Tea and Rubber Chests 

29. Proposed by Mr. J, S. B. Wallace and seconded by Mr. J. C. 
Blackham: 

‘ Resolved that the U. P. A. S. 1. do enter a strong protest against 
the recent notification of the Colleccor of Customs, Madias, disallowing the 
further draw^back on imported tea and rubber chests after October the 1st, 
1932, as involving a seiious additional burden to the Tea Industry at a time 
when prices have reached an unprecedentedly low level; and that representa¬ 
tions be made immediately to the Government of India with a view to 
obtaining a reversal of the Collector’s order or alternatively to secure a 
corresponding reduction in the import duty of tea and rubber chests.’ 

Carried. 

Preferential treatment for Empire-grown Coffee 

30. Proposed by Mr. J. S. H. Morgan and seconded by Capt. E. H. A. 
Travers Drapes: 

‘That this Association greatly appreciates the steps taken by the 
S. 1. A. in London to foim a Sub-Committee to deal with the question of 
preferential treatment for Empire-grown Coffee and requests the Sub- 
Committee, as the present preference is only \i. per lb., to urge the 
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Governnieiil to take immediate steps to increase the import diitv on Forcign- 
grown CoKec from ly. to 2\d. per lb., oi_ to smh sum as may be agreed upon 
by the Sub-Committee alter consultation with the Empire Producers’ 
Association ’ 

Carried. 

Food Adulteration Act 

31. Proposed hom the Chair: 

‘ This Association draws the attention of the Government of Madras 
to the growing evil of food adulteration tlrroughout the Presidency; the need 
for the extension of the Food Adulteration Act and for the infliction of heavy 
penalties on those convicted of selling adulterated foodstuffs; it further 
desires to impress on Government the need for u idespread propaganda on 
the evils of food adalteration, and offers its -whole-hearted co-operation in 
organizing such an endeavour.’ 

Carried. 

Coffee Cess 

33. Proposed by Mi. J. S. H. Moigan and seconded by Mi. W. K. M. 
Langley; 

‘ That the U. P. A. S. I. do gel in touch with the Coffee Growers’ 
Association and all local Governments interested in the production oi coffee, 
vpith a view to preparing and foiwarding a memorandum to the Government 
of India reciuesting them to form and to control a coffee cess tor the purpose 
of adveitising Indian Empire coffee in India and Abroad.’ 

Carried. 

Import Duty on Agricultural Machinery 

34. Proposed by Mr. C, J. Madden and seconded by Mr. R. Fowke ; 

‘ That this Association continues to press for the abolition of import 
duty on certain types of machinery connected with the manufacture of Tea 
and Coffee which are two of India’s most important agricultural industries.’ 

Carried. 

Tea—General 

35. Proposed by Mr. W. A. J. Milner and seconded by Mr. R. N. W. 
Jodrell: 

‘ That the U.P.A.S.I. approach the South Indian Association in 
London with a view to the re-opening of the question of a compulsory 
marking order ior British Empire Teas .sold in the United Kingdom.’ 

Carried. 

Auditors 

36. The Chairman proposed: 

‘ That the present Auditors, Messrs. Fraser & Ross, be elected as 
Auditors for the current year on the same remuneration as heretofore.’ 

Carried. 

Budget 1932-33 

37. The Chairman proposed ; 

‘ That the General Committee be requested to amend the Budget for 
1932-33 in accotdance with the resolution passed at this General Meeting.’ 

Carried. 
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U.P.A.SJ. GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Proceedings of a Meeting of the General Committee of the United Planters’ 
Asso:iation of Southern India held at the Mayo Hail, Bangalore, 
on Monday the 15th August, 1932, at 2>30 p.m. 


Present: 

Mr. C. R. T. Congreve 
„ W. A. J. Milner 
„ R. N. W. Jodrelll 
„ A. K J. Nicolls I 
,, H. J. Walmesley ^ 

„ H. S. Cameron 
,, L. Newcome 

Lt.-Col. C. H. Brock, o. b. e., v.d. 

Lt.-Comdr. E. L. Hill 


Chahinan, 

Ex-Chairman. 


Members of Executive 
Committee. 

Secretary. 

Asst. Secretary. 


and the tollowing:— 
Associations 
Anamallais 
C. Travancore 
Coorg 

Kanan Devans 

Mundakayam 

Mysore 

Nelliampathies 

Nilgiris 

Nilgiri-Wynaad 

Shevaroys 

S. Travancore 
West Coast 
Wynaad 


Represented by 

Messrs. J. C\ Blackham and E, E. Ranicar. 

„ W. A. J. Milner and C. J. Madden. 

,, L. Newcome and J. S. H. Morgan. 

,, G. R. Strachan and J. S. B. Wallace. 
Mr, W. A. J. Milner (substitute). 

Messrs. L. Newcome, G. (J, Archard and 
R. C. Morris. 

Mr. J. S. B. Wallace (substitute). 

„ C. L. Greig. 

Messrs. R. Fowke and R. M. Greig. 

„ E. H. A. Travers Drapes and P. V. 
Briscoe. 

Mr. R. N. W. Jodrell (substitute). 

,, H. J. Walmesley. 

Messrs. R. N. W. Jodrell and I. W. Finlayson. 


The Secretary lead the notice convening the Meeting. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting held on 22nd March which were 
published in The Planters' Chronicle dated the 9th April, were taken as 
read and confirmed. 


Order of Business for the Annual General Meeting 
The programme of the Meeting was read through and agreed to. 


Rules 

The Chairman said that the next subject was—Rules. The Rule read 
as follows:— 

‘ Every Estate, on ceasing to employ a registered labour supplier shall 
notify the fact to the Labour Department immediately, together with details 
regarding the supplier's capabilities and character, his further indebtedness 
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to the Estate, if any, and full reasons for the termination of his employment. 
Any member acting in contravention of this rule shall pay a penalty.’ 

He said that this rule had been approved of by the Executive Committee 
and that he would like to hear their views. 

Mr. R. Fowke. —I think it is a most excellent rule. What is the pro¬ 
posed penalty you are going to exact f oi an infringement of the Rule ? 

The Chairman. —In several of our Rules there is a penalty. I do not know 
whether any penalty had been exacted tor an infringement of any of the rules 
of the U.P.A.S.I. The Executive Committee formerly fixed a maximum of 
Rs. 25. 

Mr. R. Fowke .—I think there was also a penalty of Rs. 100 fixed in 
case of frivolous complaints and I do not know whether it has been exacted 
at any time. 

The Chairmayi. —I do not think the penalty has been exacted at any time. 

Mr. Fowke suggested that the penalty might be fixed at Rs. 100 as it 
would be a pity to give latitude in these cases. 

Mr. Strachan suggested that ‘ a penalty not exceeding Rs. 100 ’be in¬ 
serted. 

Mr. Jodrcll. —In case of a breach of the Rule the limit might be fixed at 
Rs. 100. 

Mr. H. J. Walmesley thought that it should bo put down at Rs. 100 as 
it would be very much easier for the Executive Committee if a definite figure 
is laid down. 

Mr. G. Q. Afchard. —I should like to support Mr, Fowke. 

Mr. W. A. J. Milner. —We arc rather against the Rule altogether. I 
do not think any penalty is necessary and I doubt whether anybody would 
pay a penalty of Rs. 100. 

Mr. R. N. W. Jodrell said that although he was in favour of the resolu¬ 
tion he must vote against the amendment proposed by Mr. Fowke. You 
might have the rule breached through ignorance and if this resolution goes 
through it compels the Executive Committee to impose the fine. It makes it 
rather difficult for the Executive Committee, if the circumstances are such 
that you can prove that it is not a deliberate crime. I do feel that this 
amendment proposed by Mr. Fowke is very hard and unworkable. I 
am in favour of the rule, but I do not like the compulsory fine of 
Rs. 100, 

Mr. R. Fowke. —If you are going to pass a Rule of this description, and 
if no penalty is mentioned, the Rule is not worth having. It definitely states 
that you have to report the fact on ceasing to employ a registered labour 
supplier to the Labour Department and give certain detaiLs and every planter 
could easily remember this. I cannot understand any District member plead¬ 
ing ignorance at all and, without a penalty, I do not see any point in having 
the rule. 

Mr. Strachan. —As regards Mr. Fowke’s remark that every planter has 
to try and remember this rule, I personally think it is a thing that might 
quite easily and unintentionally be overlooked. A very young planter might 
be put in charge of an estate and he might not know anything of the Rule, 
and it would be a pity to impose a fine of Rs. 100 in such cases. 
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J/r. Z. Newcomc .—In hard cases the discretion must be left to thf^ Exe- 
cutive Committee. 

Mr, R, Fowke said that he did not like the idea of leaving- the onus ol 
deciding the fine to the membeis of the Committee and he tliought that the 
fine should be specifically mentioned, and suggested a penalty of Rs. 50. 

Mr. C, J Madden suggested that in view oi the fine proposed to be 
imposed it would be a good thing to refer the matter to District Associations. 

The Chair77mn .—Now the C.T.P.A. wants to refer the matter to District 
Associations The whole question now is that Mr. Fowke wants a fine of 
Rs. 50. Mr. Jodrell asks for power to the Executive Committee to reduce 
it if necessary, to be added to the Rule. I will first put Mr. Fowke’s 
amendment to the meeting. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost. 

The Chairman then put the second proposal viz. ‘ that a penalty not 
exceeding Rs. SO be imposed in case of a breach of the Rule’, to the 
meeting and this was carried. 

The Rule now reads :— 

* Every estate, on ceasing to employ a registered labour supplier 
shall notify the fact to the Labour Department immediately, together with 
details regarding the supplier’s capabilities and character, his further 
indebtedness to the Estate, if any, and full reasons for the termination of his 
employment. Any member acting in contravention ot this Rule shall pay 
a penalty not exceeding Rs. 50.’ 

The Chairman —I will now ask the West Coast Planters’ Association 
representative to bring up his resolution, 

Mr, Wahnesley said that the resolution which liis Association wished to 
move was: 

‘ As all Estates who are still members of the West Coast Planters’ 
Association have closed down, in order to remove any possible impediment 
to the employment ot local labour elsewhere, the Rule H of the U.P.A.S.I. 
Labour Rules be suspended in so far as it affects the West Coast Planter^’ 
Association.’ 

He said that the resolution itself was self-explanatory and he therefore 
hadmothing further to say on the matter. 

The Chairman ,—After the resolution was duly seconded the Chairman put 
the resolution to vote and declared it carried, 

Mr, R, N, W. Jodtell then asked permission of the meeting to withdraw 
the resolution regarding the question ot Rule 14 which his Association wished 
to bring up. 

Permission was granted. 


Membership 

The Chairman announced that notice of resignation of membersliip ot 
the Association had been received from Messrs. The Madura Company 
Limited, Cochin, and the Chilean Nitrate Committee, Calcutta. He proposed 
that under Article 4(c) that the firm of Messrs. Spencer Company, Limited, 
whose nomination had already been approved of by the Executive Committee, 
be accepted. 

This was put to the meeting and earned. 
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Rubber Voting at Annual Meeting 

The Chairman ,—The next thing I have got to take up is the question of 
how votes should be taken at Annual Meetings as tegards Rubber. The 
Meeting last year agreed that Rubber estates abandoning pail of their area 
need not pay subscription on that acreage. Estates in which the whole 
acreage was abandoned automatically ceased to be subscribers of this Asso¬ 
ciation. Mr. Walmesley had suggested at the Executive Committee Meeting 
that abandoned areas should be included for the purposes of voting. Now 
actually if you take away the abandoned area which did not belong to the 
Association temporarily, it leaves only 44 votes for the whole of the Rubber 
industry in Southern India, as they are not pacing any subscription to the 
Association on these abandoned acreages. What I wish to know now is 
whether the meeting is agreeable to giving the Rubber industry votes on the 
abandoned acreages as well or whether they wish to debar them from voting. 
He added that the industiy was passing through very hard times and the 
others might be in the same position some day. This question of Rubber 
acreage also affects the distribution of Government grants to the Scientific 
Deparements. He therefore wished to know what members had to say on 
this point. 

My. Walmesley ,—Then moved his resolution reading :— 

‘ That District Associations be entitled to include in their voting 
acreage such areas as are exempted from subscriptions under the abandoned 
area Rule.* 

In moving this, Mr. Walmesley said that the Chairman had put the 
position very distinctly and clearly and therefore he had nothing more to say, 

Mr, Jodrell seconded the resolution. 

The resolution was put to vote and declared carried. 

Sale of Tea in India. 

The Chairman ,—The next item on the Agenda was a confidential letter 
from the 1. T. A. forwarding London Committee’s proposals as regards 
I. T. A. selling organisation. The members o^ uie Executive Committee 
had seen it and he proposed to ask the Secic.ary to read it. After the 
Secretary had read the letter and the proposals, the Chairman said that the 

I. T. A. wanted to know our opinion on this. 

After considerable discussion Mr, Jodrell suggested that a small 
sub-committee of Tea representatives be formed to go into the matter more 
fully. 

The Chairynayi said that the matter was confidential and they wanted to 
reply to the I. T. C. C. as soon as possible. He agreed with Mr. JodrelTs 
suggestion to form a sub* committee. The following members were appointed 
as the sub-committee :— 

Messrs. R. Fowke, R. N. W. Jodrell, C. L. Greig, W. A. J. Milner with 

J. S. B, Wallace as the convenor of the Meeting and they were requested to 
submit their report to the General Meeting by Wednesday afteinoon at the 
latest* 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Cloair. 
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Proceediogs of a Meeting of the Genera! Comtnittee of the United Planters’ Association 
of Southern India held at the Mayo Hall, Bangalore, 
on Wednesday, the I71h August, 1932. 


P}esenL 

IVfr. C. R. T. Congreve 
Mr. W, A. J. Milner 
Mr. R. N. W. Jodrell 1 
Mr. A. E. J. Nicollb | 

Mr. H. J. Walmesley J- 
Mr. H. S. Cameron 
Mr. L. Newcome 
Lt.-Col. C. H. Brock 
Lt.'Comdr. B. L. Hill 


... Chahman. 

. •, Ex' Chai) man^ 

... Members of the Executive 
Committee. 

... Secretary. 

... A^st. Secretary. 


and the following 

Associations 
Anamallais 
Central Travancore 
Coorg 

Kanan Devans 

Mundakayam 

Mysore 

Nelliampathies 

Nilgiris 

Nilgiri-Wynaad 

Shevaroys 

South Travancore 
West Coast 
Wynaad 


Represented by 

Messrs. J. C. Blackham & E. E. Ranicar. 
Messrs. W. A. J. Milner 6c C. J. Madden. 
Messrs. J. S. H. Morgan Si L. Newcome. 
Messrs. G. R. Strachan Sc J. S. B. Wallace. 

Mr. W. A. J. Milner, 

Messrs. L. Newcome, G. Q. Archard & R. C. 
Morris. 

Mr. J. S. B. Wallace. 

Mr. C. L. Greig. 

Messrs, R. Fowke 6c R. M. Greig. 

Messrs. E. II. A. Travers-Drapes Sc P. V. 
Briscoe. 

Mr. R. N. W. Jodrell. 

Mr. H. J. Walmesley. 

Messrs. R. N. W. Jodrell & I. W. Finlayson. 


The Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

The Committee proceeded to elect an Executive Committee, and the 
fflowing was the result of the ballot;— 


Product Active Members 

Tea ... J, S. B. Wallace 

Coffee ... L. Newcome 

Rubber ... H. J. Walmesley 


Members-in-waiting 
H. S. Cameron 
E. H. A. Travers-Drapes 
Eric Hall 


Finance 

Proposed from the Chair;— 

* That the Secretary be instructed to include the allerations in the Budget 
passed at the General Meeting in the Revised Budget for the second half- 
year.* 

Can icd. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the proceedings tenninated. 


Madras, 

nth August 1932, 


C. H. BROCK 

Secretary. 
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PLANTERS SPORTS AT BANGALORE 

Dewar Golf Challenge Cup 

Owing to the short time available it was decided to play one medal 
round of 12 holes for this competition. Unfortunately a very heavy thunder¬ 
storm in the early morning rendered the Browns almost unplayable and under 
the circumstances the winner, C.A.R. Park, returned quite a good score, his 
card being 65 gross, less handicap of 11, making a net return of 54. J. H. 
Cantlay with 70-12 = 58 net was the runner-up. 

Russian Fleece Tournament 

This took place as usual at the West End Hotel and the event was won 
by Messrs. Babington and Chesley (Coorg) who defeated U.P.A.S.L, repre¬ 
sented by Brock and Hill, decisively in the final. Entries were quite good 
for this event—pairs representing: Mysore, Wynaad, Anamallais, Kanan 
Devans and the South Travancore, Coorg and the U.P.A.S.L competing. 
There were some very interesting and close matches particularly the one 
between the Coorg and the Anamallais, the latter being in play when the 
score stood 149 all, but they unluckily failed to score and Coorg ran out 


winners by a single point. 



U.P.A.S L 

(Brock and Hill) 


» 

Mysore 

Wyuaacl 

(Brown and Archard) 
(Jodrell and Finlnyson) 

j- Wynaad 

U.P.A.S.I. 

Anamallais 

Coorg 

(Blackham and Ranlcar) 
(Chesley and Babington) 

1 Coorg 

1 Coorg 

Kanan Devans (Wallace and Strachan) 
Scientific Dept. (Jones and Mayne) 

1 Kanan Devans 


: o : 


GRAFTING AND SPRAYING OF COFFEE 

Notice 

« 

A short course of Grafting of Coffee and Spraying will be held on the 
Government Coffee Experiment Station, Balehonnur, from Septemhw 23, 
1932, to ihe end of the month. 

Owners of Coffee Estates anxious to send men for training are requested 
to communicate with the Manager, Government Experiment Station, Bale¬ 
honnur P. O., Eladur District, before September IS, 1932. 

Arrangements will be made for free lodging. For boardir^ One Rupee 
per day will be charged unless the men are prepared to make their own 
arrangements. 

Office of the Dikector op Agriculture 1 H. V. KRISHNAYYA, 

. - IN Mysore, Bangalore, OHiciating Director ot 

' August 13^ 1932, . J Agriculture in Mysore, 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

NILGIRI WYNA.AD 

Mioates oi an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Nilgiri Wynaad Planters’ Association 
held at the Mango Range Club, on Monday, August 1, 1932, at 10 a.m. 

Present: 

Messrs. R. Fowke {Chah vian)^ J. E. Bisset, C. W. Burgess, C. O. 
Comiuin, E. S. Conner, G. W. Fulcher, W. R. Grove, A. R. Innes, R. W. 
Levelt, R. M.Nicolls, W. Byram Page, F. C. Scott and R. M. Greig {Honorary 
Secretary), 

Visitor : 

Mr. G. Elliott. 

Proceedings. 

Notice calling the Meeting was read. 

Minutes of the previous Meetings held on June 30th were read and 
confirmed. 

hi^iructions to Ba7igalore Delegates :— 

Instructions were given to Delegates. 

Correspondence and other Competent Business .*— 

Panchayats :— 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to Mr. James for 
information regarding our responsibilities as Employers in connection with 
certain questions arising out of the formation of Panchayats. 

Labour :— 

Mr. Nicolls proposed and Mr. Conner seconded ‘ that this Association 
Committee go into the whole question of Labour in this District—rates of pay 
—limitation of advances—contract rates—concessions etc., with a view to 
standardization throughout the District.’ 

Carried tnia^iimonsly, 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the Meeting terminated, 

R. M. GREIG, R. FOWKE, 

Honorary Secretary, Chairman, 


•: 0 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Central Travancore Planters' Association 

The Edlto}‘^ ‘ The Planters' Chi oniclc,^ 

Ref. No, Up/Gen. dated 10th August, 1932 

Dear Sir, 

Attention has been drawn to the wording of an extract from the Minutes 
of the Annual General Meeting of this Association which appeared on page 
398 of the Planters^ Chronicle of July 16,1932. 

The wording was a little unfortunate and might cause ill-feeling for 
which apologies are due. 

The Minute should read :— 

* * refused to grant ’ instead of ‘ refused to consider \ 


Central Travancore Planters’ 
Association Honorary 
, , / Secretary’s Office, 

, WooDLANi?s Estate, Peermade P,0. 
August .10^ 1932^ 


Yours etc., 
C. MADDEN, 


Honorary Secretary, 
J. R. McMULLIN, 

Chairman, 
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‘ Motor Vehicles Taxation in the Madras Presidency ’ 

The Editor^ ‘ Planters* Chronicle ’ 


Sir, 

I owe an apology to Major A. L. Hill for not replying earlier to his 
letter, dated June the 29th, which wa^ published in your issue of July the 
16th. 

It is quice true that, following a mandate given to me by the 
U.P.A.S.I., I used what influence I possessed to secure the abolition of tolls 
for motor vehicles and the original Bill was drawn up solely with that object. 
Shortly before the introduction of the Bill however it was decided to abolish 
tolls for all forms of vehicles. In the case of motor vehicles a provincial tax 
was substituted for the tolls; but in the case of other vehicles no tax was 
substituted and the abolition of toils represented for that class of traffic an 
absolutely free gift. These proposals were brought before the Legislative 
Council without any adequate understanding of their financial implications 
and they were accepted without any serious protest by every section of the 
Legislature. Owing to serious illness I was Home on sick leave and vras 
not a member of the Legislative Council when these proposals were brought 
forward. I may say however that it was always made perfectly clear in our 
original representation to Government that U.P.A.S.L only advocated the 
abolition of tolls on motor vehicles and not on other forms of transport. 

The passing of the Madras Motor Vehicle Taxalion Act led to more 
serious difficulties than were anticipated and when I returned to India m 
August 1931, I was immediately asked to endeavour to get some amendment 
of the Act in certain directions. We have been successful so far in limiting 
the Local Board license fee on lorries not plying for hire to a nominal sum, 
in reducing the provincial tax on the lighter Ionics by about 30 per cent., in 
exempting from payment of the provincial tax all motor vehicles not actually 
using public roads and in instituting enquiries into the faulty system of 
keeping statistics, previously maintained by Government in regard to motor 
vehicles. There still remain difficulties, two of which are, the question of 
cars entering the Madras Piesidency from neighbouring Indian States, and 
reciprocal arrangements with the Coorg administration, which now has its 
own Motor Vehicles Taxation Act. In regard to the Indian States I have 
already made two suggestions to Government. The first is that honorary 
secretaries of certain district Planting Associations might be appointed 
licensing officers under the Act, so that members of Associations can get a 
quarterly license without any difficulty when they are taking a car into the 
Madras Presidency. I think there is every chance that Government will 
accept this proposal. The second suggestion is that on the main roads 
leading from Mysore, Travancore and Cochin into the Madras Presidency, 
there should be a gale at the boundary where short-term licences might be 
issued for a day, a few days, or a week to cars entering Madras# 

With regard to the question of Coorg, I have made strong representation 
that reciprocal arrangements should immediately be made by the two 
administrations and I have suggested that the licences on motor vehicles 
issued by the respective administrations should be allowed to run in each 
other’s territories for a definite period. I do not think this would involve 
any serious financial difiSculties on either side and it is an arrangement which 
would be convenient and would entail no hardship. 
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I should be only too glad to receive any suggestions as to better ways 
of meeting these and other difficulties. We are using every influence in our 
power to^ secure a restoration of tolls for bullock carts and bandies. Person¬ 
ally, I am against the restoration of tolls for motor vehicles, but if the 
U.P.A.S.I. desire to recommend that as a general policy I should naturally 
have to put forward its views. 

If Major Hill could see the enormous amount of correspondence which 
has passed through my office as a result of the Madras Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act, he would realise that so far from being ‘ too occupied with the 
cares of Delhi and Simla L I have been obliged to give quite a dispropor¬ 
tionate amount of my time to this question. 

200, Mount Road, Yours etc., 

Madras, F. E. JAMBS. 

August 20, 1932. 


The Tea Outlook 

The Editor, The * Planters' Chronicle. * 


Dear Sir, 

In your issue of July 2nd under the heading * A Suggestion ’ you 
publish a letter addressed to the Home and Colonial Mail by C. H. Paul, 
and in the same issue you also publish correspondence sent you by T.B. A. 
on the same subject, contributed by * Anticombine ’ and * Producer * 
respectively. 

These articles sum up the position very clearly, and, in my opinion, every 
Tea producer in India should receive a copy as early as possible with an 
urgent invitation to join a ‘ Tea Producers^ Company or Association’ to further 
the interests of the * Growers ’ as against the ‘ Buyers ’ Combine, which 
appears, from above correspondence, to exist and will squeeze the smaller 
planters out of existence if they do not wake up and form some association to 
counter its machinations very quickly. This Association should arrange to 
seU their produce direct to retailers and consumers, if necessary by buying at 
auctions such teas as may be required to blend with their own to suit the 
tastes and requirements of consumers and retailers. 

As it is, the benefits intended by the preferential tariff on Empire grown 
teas solely to help the Producers, are being absorbed and manipulated by the 
Buyers Combine entirely to their own advantage ! Surely a strong represen¬ 
tation should be made, and might be made effectively, to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or to whoever the correct authority is, to help the unfortunate 
producers, who, as things are, are losing on eveiy pound of tea sold on the 
open market and cannot stand this for long without absolute ruin. 

The U.P.A.S.I. seems to be the right organization to start an association 
of this description without further delay. 


August 9, 1932. 


Yours etc., 

‘ A SYMPATHISER. 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 


I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 

Average prices obtained for tea. 






Week 

January 

January 

Mark 

Pkgs. 

Price 

District 

ending 
July 28, 

1 to 

July 28, 

1 to 

July 28, 






1932 

1932 

1931 





N. India 

s, d. 

j. d. 

s, d. 





0 7-58 

0 9'31 

0 10 91 





S. India 

a 0 6-75 

d 0 9*13 

c 1 0'03 





Ceylon.. 

0 8*39 

1 0*16 

1 2*78 





Java .. 

0 5-04 

0 6-80 

0 7*47 





Sumatra. 

0 5*00 

0 6*31 

0 8*02 

(A) TEA (IVeek ending 




Nyassa- 

0 6*53 

0 6-S6 

0 7*03 




land. 



Thursday, July 2S, 
7932 ), 





Total.. 

d 0 7'49 

e 0 9-72 

/ 0 11-70 





The number of packages on which 

(a) Anamallois — 


s. 

d. 

the South Indian 

averages are based is 




given below 



Mnkottu Miidi 

1S6 

0 

71 





Thay Mndi 

240 

0 

7 





Nalla Mudi 

m 

0 

7 





Anal Mudi 

174 

0 

7 





♦StaniDore 

114 

0 

7 









a 11,853 b 212,157 c 

162.976 





d 76,466 2,415.514 f 2.493,661 

{b) Central Travancore 








Thens^akbal 

72 

0 

7 





Woodlands 

60 

1 0 

7 





♦Moongalaar *•. 

54 

0 

7 








(B) RUBBER*- 



(c) Kanan Devans-^ 




The London ‘ Spot * Quotation for 

Plantation 


1 


First Latex Crepe on Tuesday, August 23, 

Ckundavurrai 

192 



3932, was 2\l cL 



Guderale 

1 168 

0 

8 





*Periavnrrai 

282 

0 

7h 





Thenmallay 

246 

0 

75 





Periakanal 

60 

0 

7i 





Yellapatty 

150 

0 

7 

London Rubber Stocks for week ending 

Nettigxidi 

138 

0 

7 

Saturday, August 20, 1932, were 46,98'6 

Sevenmallay 

30 

0 

7 

tons, a 

decrease of 

727 tons on August 




13, 1932, inventory. 



{d) Nilgirts-— 








Rob Roy 

41 ' 

0 






Prospect 

204 

0 

8i 

Uverpool 

Rubber Stocks for week ending 

•Nonsuch Est.— 



Saturday, August 

20, 1932, were 57,542 

lbo 2 Lodge 

139 

0 

7i 

tons, a decrease of 220 tons on August 

•Craigmore 

210 

0 

7i 

13, 1032 

inventory 




• Where Invoices are not sold, or only part sold, the prices bid are taken in 
calcnlating the averages. 
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II. The Madras Market 

Cnrreyit on Wed7iesday, Aiigiist 1932 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co. :— 

Since our last report of a fortnight ago quite a number of transactions have been put 
through in both rubber and tea shares. 

The price of raw Rubber has ruled very firm at around 2\d. and both London and 
the Straits report a very restricted market for Rubber shares. Transactions have taken 
place in Kuala Sidim at 65 cents, Pent Perak at 65 cents, with further local buyeis np to 
70 cents, while Kedah Rubber’s have been wanted at up to $1 (par) with no sellers. 
In Sterling Shares ^ Anglo-Dutch were done at 8^. Od. Latest cables quote Malayalams 
slightly higher at 7s. Od middle price. The market for Rupee Scrips continues more or 
less nominal, with practically no definite sellers available. Cochin-Malabar’s were 
offered at 8 annas. 

In Teas^ Peermades changed hands at Rs. 15 with buyers over, there being further 
sellers at Rs. 16 Devasholas had transactions at Rs. 6 and Rs. 51 with possible sellers at 
this latter price. 

Razo Rubber. Several transactions were put through in the raw commodity at 
for far forward delivery (December 1933). Air mail reports advise a firm market, with 
the likelihood of wider margins for spot and forward deliveries. 


in. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers'^ Associatio7i.) 

TEA.—At the sale held on August 16, 1932, the quantity catalogued totalled 
2,062,827 lbs. Nuwara Eliya and Maturata. Some attractive invoices were on 
offer and prices were dearer. High Grown. Finest kinds were in good demand and 
sold at enhanced rates, but light liquoring Brokcns and Orange Pekoes were irregular 
and sometimes lower. Medium Grown. All coloury descriptions met with good 
support, but thin liquoring kinds were irregular and rather easier. Orange Pekoes 
were a weak market and lower. There was generally rather less competition towards 
the close of the sale. Low Grown. Broken Orange Pekoes were about steady, but 
Broken Pekoes and Pekoes were slightly dearer. Black leaf Orange Pekoes declined 
one to two cents. Fannings and Dusts. Dusts were about steady, whilst Fannings 
were irregular and frequently lower. 

South Indian Teas in the sale of August 9, 1932, obtained the following prices :— 
Estate Total lbs. Average 

Kanniamallay ... ... ... 14,538 *45 

FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

August 7, 1932 to August 20., 1932 (mclusive) 


(Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to norths and tho^e not in 
planting districts are shoivn in small capitals,) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

*Prev. 

en 

Soo^ 

ml 

Stations 

First 

week 

o 

3 g 

CU ^ 

CO 

*Prev. 

Total from 
l-4’32- to 20-8-’32 
(Inclusive) 

2. Kalthuritty 

1*73 

4-35 

81-71 

87*79 

27. Yercaud 

28. Mango Range 

0-85 

3*73 

2*79 

N.R. 

17*83 

83*71 

21*47 

N.R. 

3. KallarB’dge 

1*73 

7*51 

69*06 

78-30 

29. Devala 

3*78 

N.R. 

96-87 

N.R. 

4. Koney 

6^. Aneikolara. 

1*87 

2*84 

i-as 

8-60 

75*69 

88*42 

79*41 

99*86 


2-39 

2*46 


69*92 

8. Tw3fford ... 

4*06 

4*59 

189-89 

198*54 

31. Calicut 

mWiyM 


96*34 

98*71 

10, Kalaar 

6*48 

4*64 

175*09 

186'21 

32. Kuttiyadi 

4*31 

4*43 

125-83 

134-57 

11. Chittavurrai. 

5*53 

24*00 

29*53 

33. Vayitri 

5*33 

2-42 

153-45 

161-20 

12. Bodi’kanur 

0*65 

1*57 

13*91 

16*13 

34. Manantoddi 

3*84 




13. Cochin 

0*95 

6*16 

65*54 

72*65 

35. Billigiris 

3*83 

6*39 


51*25 

14. Mooply 

1*83 

1-S3 

80*84 , 

84*20 

38. Pollibetta ... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

53*56 

N.R. 

15. Pachaimallai 

4*14 

N.R. 

91*99 

N.R. 

39. Coovercolly... 

mlm 

3*83 

55*71 

62*54 

16. Mudis 

8*93 

N.R. 

138*60! 

N.R.! 

41. Kadamane ... 

47*69 

186*48 

234-17 

17. PODDACHIB 

0*37 

0-80 

22*15 ? 

23*32 j 


KffiSI 

3*81 


59*89 

21. Nilambur ...! 

3S2 

2-SS 

91-29 ' 

97*36 1 

HSWyiiBHHiBflSFBH 

2*27 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

22, Naduvattam 

T31 

3*21 

76*88 

81*40 1 

44, Kelagur 

2*06 

N.R. 

52-23 

N.R. 

24. Coonoor ... 

3*10 

N.R. 

10*88 

N.R. 1 

45. Durgadbetta. 

1*82 

N.R. 

78*19 

N.R. 

25. Kotagiri ... 

3*50 

7*04 

21*02 

31*56 

46. Mangalore. 

2-73 

0*47 

77-84 


26. Ootacamund 

1-09 

2*74 

21*04 

24*871 

47. Madras 

1*17 

Ksa 

3-48 

4*69 


Prom 1-4-1932 to 6-8-1932 (inclusive) N.R. ^ No Return received, 
t Rainfall for the season =« 76*44 in, 

^-.MArfVlign^^>orAv rainfall fo r w.e. 6-8-1932 15*65 in. 
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EDITORIAL 

I N response to several queries received from various readers regarding the 
results of the Ottawa Conference, particularly with reference to the 
activities of the Indian delegates, oitr Political Representa- 
Ottawa states that it would have been of little benefit to write 

on erence article while the Conference was still sitting and before 

the results were actually published. Now, however, although the results are 
to hand, details are very meagre, and it is extremely difficult to come to any 
definite conclusion about them. Mr. F. B. James, however, will shortly be in 
Simla and has promised, if possible, to obtain further information whilst 
there and send an article for publication in the Chro7iicle with some account 
of the probable effect of the Conference upon trade in India. 


TN an advance Editorial proof scut us by the Editor, Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal, the latter called attention to the analytical table of Teas admit¬ 
ted io the United States covering the last five fiscal years 
States ending June 30, 1932, compiled from the U. S. Government 

ea mpor s of monthly tea examinations. This table discloses 

many interesting details and, for the information of our readers, is reproduced 
on page 506 of this issue. It will be observed that certain qualities of teas 
have gained in popular favour during the period, but th,ey have done so at 
the expense of others, and there is no actual increase in the total imports. 

Comparing the total imports for 1931-32 with 1927-28, there is a loss of 
approximately 582,831 pounds thus indicating apparently that tea consump¬ 
tion in America is practically at a standstill. So far as Indian tea is 
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concerned, it is significant to note that this tea, which has been extensively 
advertised during the five-year period, has registered an increase of 
4,133,791 pounds in 1931-32 compared with the imports for 1927-28 
although, as previously stated, the total lea imports into the United Slates 
has not changed. The increase in India imports has been gained at the 
expense of Ceylon, Sumatra, Japan, the other green varieties, and 
Oolongs. 

T^R. K. B. W. Jones, a r.c.sc., b.sc.. Acting Tea Scientific Officer, 
U.P.A.S.L, will be visiting the Anamallais from the 7th September, 
to the 30th September and any urgent enquiries should 

TeaSaenUHc addressed to him c/o the Aludis P, O. during this 
Officers Tour 


regret that on page 486 of our issue of the 27th August, under the 
heading ‘ Proceedings of a Meeting of the General Committee of the 
^ , United Planters' Association of Southern India held at the 

orrzgen Mayo Hall, Bangalore, on Wednesday the 17th August, 1932,’ 

it was stated that amongst diose present were Mr. C. R. T. Congreve, 
Chairman and Mr. W. A. J, Milner, Ex-Chairman. This should of course 
read Mr. R. Fowke, Chairman and Mr. C. R T. Congreve, Ex-Chairman. 


FKUSECUriONS UNDER PREVENTION OF 
ADULTERATION ACT 

We read in T/ie Hindn oi the 13th July and 19th August, 1932, the 
following cases disposed of in Madras under the above Act: 

Vedachalam Chetti, merchant, Edapalayam, Park Town, was fined 
Rs. 12 for selling tea containing 15 per cent, imiiation tea. 

A. B. Abdul Budoos, merchant, at Thousand Lights, Bazaar Street, 
was fined Rs. 15 for selling tea containing 35 per cent, of imitation tea. 


-: o - 

STATEMENT OF TEA TRANSHIPPED AT COLOMBO 


DURING THE 

MONTH OF JULY, 1932 


Places 

Soitth India 
lbs. 

Calcutta 

lbs. 

Java and 
Sumatra 
lbs. 

United Kingdom 

United States of America 
Continent 

Australia 

Iraq 

Other Countriesl 

Canada 

79,404 

342,028 

18,331 

122,813 

18,597 

32,555 


Total 

413.528 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION (LONDON) 


Annual Meeting 

Mr. R. GRAHAM’S OUTSPOKEN ADDRESS 

The annual general meeting of members of the Indian Tea Association 
(London) vv^as held on July 22, at the offices, 21, Mincing-lane, E.C. ; Mr. 
E. A. Watson, Vice-Chairman of the Association, presiding in the absence of 
the Chairman, Mr. R. Graham, extracts of whose speech are given here¬ 
with : — 

Last year at this time the industry was facing a very serious crisis, 
and that we have arrived at the present stage without serious disaster is in 
all the circumstances a matter for congratulation. That disaster has been 
averted so far is due partly to the successful efforts 'to reduce costs, and 
partly to the improvement in market prices which set in after August last 
year, due to heavy buying in anticipation of a duty on tea. 

The position at the moment is again looking very black, as, since the 
imposition of the duty, the market has taken a distinct turn for the worse, 
and prices have fallen, particularly for good and medium teas. This must be 
a great disappointment to many, but was not unanticipated by those in close 
touch with the market, as it was evident that there must be some reaction to 
the heavy buying before the Budget. 

The position has been aggravated by the imposition of an excise duty on 
stocks of tea exceeding 1,000 lb.—a new experience for the trade, and one 
quite unexpected. There is no doubt that the trouble and confusion caused 
have had a serious effect on the market, rendered worse by the large quanti¬ 
ties of tea offered on the resumption of sales, which had been suspended for 
the week of the Budget and the one following, and the anxiety of some 
sellers to get rid of their stocks at any price. 

The Immediate Future 

For the immediate future there is little hope of improvement, as there 
is too much tea still on hand and being produced. With regard to the 
question of stocks, we hope soon, when the Customs have completed their 
returns, to have definite figures which may give us a clearer view of the 
position. In the meantime, estimates such as one recently circulated are 
much to be deprecated, as they are mere guesswork, and are of no help to 
the trade. 

With regard to production, large quantities of tea continue to be turned 
out, and unless markets show considerable expansion in the future, the result 
is inevitable. At one tipe all the ills of the industry were attributed to the 
producers of common teas, but figures which were published last year 
exploded this idea. It is not common tea, but the large quantity of poor, 
characterless, medium tea turned out year by year which is depressing the 
market. 

It is fashionable now to look for something or other to blame for all the 
world’s ills, and there seems to be a disposition on the part of some sections 
of the tea industry to blame the buyer for the present position. No doubt if 
the unrestrained speculation in tea which led to very high prices, and induced 
the turning out of larger quantities, is responsible for existing circumstances, 
5 
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then the buyer must share in the blame, but I cannot recollect that any com¬ 
plaint was made regarding the very fine dividends paid by producing compa¬ 
nies as the result of the good prices then obtained. 

I think that, if the position is carefully examined, it will be found that 
the buyer is not the bogey he is made out to be, as, although many of his 
methods may be open to criticism, he shoulders the burden and the risk of 
carrying the large stocks which are thrust on him, and is thus of consider¬ 
able help to the producing side of the industry. 

No; lam afraid we have no one to blame in this matter except our¬ 
selves. You will, of course, say : What about Java and Sumatra ? and I 

admit that the competition of these two countries has added considerably to 
our difficulties, particularly as it has been assisted by distributors in this 
country. Our complaint against them is that they have made no attempt to 
find new markets for themselves, and have failed to co-operate with Empire 
producers in their efforts to extend the sale of tea to new countries. 
Lack of co-operation among all producers has, I am afraid, brought us to our 
present pass, as much might have been done by a concerted effort to control 
the marketing of supplies in the years that have gone. 

Meeting the Situation 

The question naturally arises as to what steps have been taken by the 
Association to meet the situation, and you will find an answer to this in the 
report which is before you. Much of the work was initiated by your 
previous chairman, Colonel Sutherland—such as the reduction of costs, the 
Empire Tea Campaign in the United Kingdom, and the campaign for a duty 
on foreign-grown tea. These have been so fully dealt with from month to 
month and in our final report that there is little left for me to say. 

With regard to the Empire Tea Campaign, this, with one or two notable 
exceptions, has been taken up enthusiastically by the distributors, but it is 
fear^ it has not yet got home to the public, as, judged by recent deliveries 
from warehouses, more Java and Sumatra tea than ever seems to be used, 
and a change in the method of attack is being effected in an effort to 
remedy this. 

With regard to the campaign for a duty on foreign tea, you are 
aware of the result, and we can only now wait with patience to see the 
effect of the duty. 

^ I notice that some people seem to think the preference given to Empire 
tea is not sufficient, but the reasons for this view have not been stated. It is 
impossible as yet to form an opinion, but we have evidence that a 2d, 
preference has been very effective in Canada and New Zealand. 

The Indian Government’s Attitude 

^ The one disappointment in our campaign was that we did not have the 
active support of the Government of India. There is promise, however, that 
they will make up for this at Ottawa, as they appear to be impressed 
now with the importance of the industry to India. In this connection the 
following figures will no doubt be of Interest 

Tea represents approximatdy 8 per cent, of the total trade of India, 
and just over 14 per cent, of the total trade of Bengal, It is far the largest 
export of any commodity from South India, and out of a total export of 21 
crores of rupees, tea represents over 4 crores, or 19 per cent. The industry 
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employs over one million people, and the capital invested amounts to over 
;^40,000,0o0 sterling. Over ^20,000,000 sterling is spent every year in 
working the gardens, of which about 85 per cent, is disbursed in India, 
going either into the coffers of the Government of India or to the Indian 
population. 

Beyond pressing our case for an Empire preference at Ottawa, and 
continuing our efforts to expand our markets, there appears little further the 
industry can do at the moment to bring about an improvement in the situa¬ 
tion. An opportunity for selling tea to Russia was offered some time ago 
and is still open, and I shall reier to this later. 

‘ Something Spectacular ’ 

Some people seem to be looking for something spectacular which is to 
remove all the ills of the industry and set it on the path of prosperity in a 
short time, but what that is to be they appear to be unable to define. There 
are whisperings about restriction, but I cannot imagine that the recent 
experiment in this direction is likely to be repeated by India and Ceylon. 
There are suggestions that middlemen should be eliminated, and producers 
should set up a co-operative organisation for selling direct to the public. 
What the existing concerns will be doing in the meantime has not been 
stated, and how the existing co-operative organisation will be dealt with has 
not yet been revealed. May I say, however, that there is nothing to prevent 
any producer from taking up the distribution of tea. Some exaggerated 
reports as to profits being made seem to encourage this idea, and people 
either do not know, or seem to forget, that the bulk of the tea now being 
retailed is being sold at or about 1^. pet lb. 

Why people should expect the Indian Tea Association to become a 
trading concern, when as an association it has no control over its members* 
affairs, I find it difficult to understand. Control of production and regulation 
of the wholesale marketing of the product are, in my opinion, two of the 
remedies for our present difficulties, but unless, in order to bring this about, 
the various Associations who represent the industry in India, Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra, and the other producing countries, are given full powers to 
negotiate an agreement, which would carry substantial penalties for any 
breach, and also have full powers to compel every existing and future 
producer to subscribe to such an agreement, I can see no hope of it being 
effective. If only one Government was involved it might be possible through 
Government intervention, but considering the result of the attempt to control 
the rubber industry, what hope is there where half a dozen Governments are 
concerned ? 

No; the only hope lor the industry is in the expansion of our markets, 
and it is a pleasure to know that our friends in Ceylon have been making 
strenuous efforts to establish a cess fund similar to ours for propaganda 
purposes. We have only just learned that they have been successful, and it 
is to be hoped that they will be able to co-operate with us. Their moral 
support in our United Kingdom campaign we have had, and their financial 
support in this direction, as soon as they are in a position to give it, has 
already been promised. On looking back, one cannot but regret the years 
wasted through want of co-operative effort in this direction. (‘ Hear, hear ^). 

The Campaign in America 

There has been a great deal of ill-informed criticism of our campaign in 
America. It may be that the earlier work iu tha^ country might have been 
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better directed, but whatever may be said of it, I am sure it helped to build 
the foundations of much of the work now being so successfully carried out. 
At any rate, since the campaign now in progress was inaugurated, it has 
acquired a growing number of adherents, and one of the latest has been one 
of its strongest opponents. Your committee feel that there is nothing in the 
campaign to apologise for, as the figures ot imports of India tea to the 
U.S.A., as will be seen Irom the report, show a considerable increase, and 
that this is being maintained, despite the severe economic depression in the 
States, is a matter for congratulation. 

Some people appear to think the object of our campaign is intended to 
increase the consumption of all tea in the U.S. A., and while we would like 
nothing better and think it possible if all producers and distributors would 
combine, our goal is, and always has been, the increased use of India tea. 

This is another instance where spectacular effects are looked for, and 
are impossible of attainment where people have to be educated in the benefits 
and proper use of tea. From the reports which we receive it would appear 
that a strong connection for India tea is being built up, and the continuance 
of our work is necessary to maintain this connection as well as to find new 
adherents. I am sure that more money could be usefully spent in the 
U.S.A., as making it possible to cover the ground more rapidly, but no real 
gain would be obtained by merely spending money in large scale advertising. 
Steady plodding educational work is what is wanted, and is being successfully 
carried out. 

The Indian Market 

With regard to the work in India, your Committee have given much 
time and thought to this and, as the result of a recent examination of the 
whole question, recommendations suggesting a change of policy have been 
submitted to the Tea Cess Committee. These, we understand, arc being 
examined, and until a decision is come to it is not advisable that further 
reference should be made to the matter at this time. 

It would seem from reports which have reached us there is some feeling 
in India that the London Committee are not in full sympathy with the work 
in India. There never was a greater fallacy, and it is hardly necessary to 
point out that all the members on the London Committee were directly or 
indirectly connected with the initiation of the campaign in India, and it has 
been a great disappointment to them that it has not shown better results. 
I am afraid that, so long as times were prosperous, little anxiety was shown 
regarding the expansion of the work in India, and it is only with the 
oncoming of adversity that the possibilities of the large potential market in 
that country are being urged, without any regard for the steady, patient work 
which has been put in lor many years by those now criticised—work which 
has made the chances of benefiting from this market more probable than they 
would otherwise have been, 

Russia 

I have already referred to the fact that in the beginning of the year an 
opportunity o£^ selling tea to Russia on credit terms presented itself. 
Certain companies have availed themselves of this opportunity, and it is a 
matter of great disappointment to them that they have not been supported 
by many others. It is, of course, obvious that some companies cannot 
afford to give credit, but there are many who can, and it is astonishing, 
considering the outcry that something should be done to endeavour to save 
the situation^ Ihaf there are so few with the interest of the industry 
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sufficiently at heart to be found ready to make an effort or take a risk to 
encourage this market. Those who stand aside now will not, I suppose, 
scorn ^o take advantage of any improvement created in the market by those 
who have taken the risk. 

Russia at present is the one inaiket which offers an opportunity for a 
large increase in the consumption of tea quickly, and without any elaborate 
or costly advertising or selling campaign. Considering this and the previous 
connection, it is a market which should be encouraged, and I appeal to all 
those in South India and Ceylon, as well as in North India, who have not yet 
3 omed the scheme to do so now and help the industry as a whole. As there 
is always considerable doubt as to the likelihood of Russia meeting her 
liabilities, may I quote the following from a report of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons on June 20 ? In reply to a question put to the Secretary 
to the Overseas Trade Department, Mr, Colville said that the total amount of 
credits in respect of exports to Russia which the Export Credits Guarantee 
Depaitment had contracted to guarantee from August 1, 1929, to May 31, 
1932, was approximately ;i^l5,400,000. The maximum liability assumed by 
the Department under these contracts was ;^10,000,000 and up to May 31, 
1932, bills for ^^6,100,000 had run off without any call being made on the 
Department guarantee. 


A Word to Distributors 

Before leaving this subject of the marketing of tea may I take this 
oppottunity of saying one word to distiibutors in general? It seems very 
doubtful if their enthusiasm for coloury teas is in the best interest of the 
trade generally. Colour without flavour and quality will only bring discredit 
on tea, and what is wanted now is that the public should be offered and 
ad\ised to buy better tea. To certain large distributors in India I would 
like to offer a reminder that they are under very considerable obligation to 
the producers as they have had the benefit of the tea cess in building up 
their businesses in India. 


Allied Associations 

Our relations with the allied Associations in the East have been most 
cordial, and wc owe them much for the great attention and care they give to 
all matters connected with the industry. It is also pleasing to record that 
there is a distinct tendency for the three Empire Producers’ Associations in 
London to work in closer harmony. Mr. Pinckney, the chairman of the South 
Indian Association in London, is, as you know, a member of the American 
and Foreign Markets Sub-Committee. He has also very kindly attended 
several ot the meetings of the General Committee when matters of mutual 
interest have been under discussion, and his advice, which is always so 
readily given, has been most helpful. With the Ceylon Association we have 
work^ most happily in our campaign for Empire preference, and I would 
like to take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Shakspearo, the president, and 
Mr. Still, the secretary, for the many kindnesses Uiey have shown and the 
great assistance they have given to me personally. 

Recently I was reading a review of the tea trade during last year which 
began with the words: * 1931—a year to forget.' I have pondered often 
over this expression and wondered what the writer had in his mind. If it 
means that we are to forget all the experience we gained in 1931, then it is 
surely wrong, as we have learned much that should be hdpM to us as the 
years go by, if it is properly applied. If, however, it that we should 

6 
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clear our minds of all the doubts and tears which have assailed us during the 
past year in order to find a way out of our difificulties, then I am with the 
writer. This is not the first time the tea industry has been seriously 
depressed. There is no doubt, however, that the present crisis is the worst 
it has yet had to meet, but as we have won through before, suicly with 
courage and patience we can win through again. (Applause.) 

THE VICE-CHAIRMAN’S OBSERVATIONS 
(Extracts of which are given below) 

The Vice-Chairman : After that comprehensive survey of the Chairman 
there is little for me to add, and I fear I have little evidence to offer of that 
‘ fresh mind ’ which the Chairman refers to. I can really only emphasise 
what I consider to be the more important of the points he mentions and to 
endorse his very sound views. 

The Chairman has said that we have got thus far without serious 
disaster. This is so but, gentlemen, we are very near disaster, and because 
of the great gravity of the position I propose to give you my version of the 
answers to two questions. 

The first is: * What is the reason for the present stale of the industry ? ’ 
And the second, that question constantly asked in the Press and elsewhere: 

* What are the Indian Tea Association doing to meet the crisis ? ’ 

In considering the first, I ignore the past. I am not interested that years 
ago we sold tea seed to Java, or that more recently it is not unknov/n for 
some of our members to sell tea seed to Russia. 1 will ignore the failure of 
tea cess campaigns and any other event of past history, and ask. * What 
tact exists to-day which is the fundamental cause of the troubles of the 
industry ? * 

I claim that I can answer that question in one word: ‘ Russia.’ 

Russia is using 100 million lbs. of tea per annum less than they did 
pre-Revolution, But for this fact the industry would, comparatively speaking, 
have no difficulties. 

We have fought for Empire Preference in this country and have won it. 
As regards the criticism that 2d. preference is insufficient, I wish to say that 
it is my belief that it was because of our moderation that we succeeded in 
getting anything. (‘ Hear, hear ’). Had we asked for more we might have 
got nothing. Moreover, 2d. is perfectly effective in shutting out Dutch tea 
from Canada and New Zealand. 

Regulation op Sales 

We have continually before us the question of the regulation of sales. 
The Chairman has referred to our relations with the Ceylon Association and 
I am glad to say that they have agreed to co-operate with us in future in this 
matter. A Standing Committee consisting of representatives of Ceylon and 
Northern and Southern India has been appointed who will meet probably 
monthly and will recommend to their respective Associations the amount of 
tea to be printed during the following month. 

I need not deal with the Tea Cess operations. Their activities are well 
known to you, and we hope and believe that, with a change of methods in 
India, with Ceylon co-operation in the U.K., and with continued efforts in the 
United States, we will slowly but surely expand our markets. 

So far as the United States is concerned my own view is that we are just 
beginning to re^p tljie reyrard of years of effort. The campaign gathers strength* 
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For the information of Tea planters farther recommendations made in 
this connection, extracted from the I.T.A. Qziarterly Jovrztal^ are given 
below:— Editor. 

I, T.A, Qmrietly Journal 1925—Patt /.— 

Soil Acidity and the use of Lime on Tea Soils. 

In this article it is pointed out that while most Indian tea soils are 
deficient In lime as judged by normal standards, the addition of lime is in, 
general not required by tea. Evidence for this is given by both laboratory 
work and field experiments. 

Laboratory work has shown that the most acid soils grow the best tea; 
that soils of low acidity grow poorer tea; and that attempts to establish tea 
on neutral or alkaline soils have failed. 

Field trials showed that the more lime that had been added to a tea soil, 
the worse was the growth of the tea. Experiments were quoted in which 
sulphur had been added to correct the bad effects of lime with strikir^ 
success. The use of small quantities of lime showed that on the whole 
the addition of lime caused a reduction in crop. Experiments on tea estates 
confirmed these results with the exception of certain estates in Doom Dooma 
where in some cases lime did have a beneficial effect. 

/. T. A. Quarterly Journal 1930—Part IP .— 

The Acidity of Tea soils of N. B. India—Part I. 

This article includes a general discussion of the significance of the term 
‘ acidity ’ and gives in more detail the results of the experiments carried out in 
1924. It was also shown that by adding sulphur in quantities proportional 
to the original weight of limestone added, the acidity of the soil was restored 
to a degree in excess of the original value. It was pointed out that the effect 
of sulphur varied according 1o the nature of the soil to which it had been 
applied. The effect of various manures on the acidity of soils received 
comment. 

/. T. A. Quarterly Journal 1932—Pari 11 .— 

The Acidity of Tea soils of N. E. India—Part II. 

This article deals with the treatment of soils of low acidity and gives an 
indication of the amount of sulphur which it has been found necessary to 
apply per acre to increase the acidity of soils of various types and conditions 
of original acidity to the most desirable point. A list of the acidities of over 
a lOO soils grouped according to the growth of tea observed on them show 
very well the relationship of acidity to good health. 


, ’ Other rttferenoes to this subject are to be found in 

The Jfrinniples wid Practical Considerations involved in Tea Manuring— 
bgr Shaw—1927, 

AiJWttial Admiaiettat^ Reports of the U.F.A.S.L Tea Scientific 

AM the fcfflowia* artides from Ceylon deal with this subject 
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KENYA COFFEE MARKET GROWS 


Referring to the recently established Nairobi coffee auctions, the Times 
says that, for some years planters in British East Africa have felt that the 
London market does not fully meet their needs, particularly in regard to 
sales for foreign consumption. Accoidingly, the Kenya Coffee Planters 
Association has taken measures to widen its markets, especially for the :6nest 
quality coffees. One step in this movement was the inauguration of regular 
coffee auctions at Nairobi for the convenience of direct buyers. A number 
of firms representing world coffee markets have been established at Nairobi, 
and Tanganyika is sending considerable supplies there for sale. All the lots 
submitted at the local auctions are examined and tested by experts from 
London in exactly the same way as coffee sold in London and elsewhere. 
At these sales buyers from New York are actual purchasers. Already the 
market for Kenya coffee in ihe United States has grov^n, and there is practi¬ 
cally unlimited scope for expansion, provided that Kenya is willing to 
compete with Brazilian producers. 

British India and the British West India Islands send coffee to Great 
Britain in comparatively small quantities, and they find it difficult to meet 
the stringent world conditions of today. 


DISTRICT NOTES 

ANAMALLAIS 

Minutes of an Evtraordinary General Meeting of the Anamallai Planters’ 
Association held at the Anamallai Club on Monday, Augost 1, 1932 at 240 p.iii. 

Present; 

, Messrs. J. C. Blaohham (C/iairman), A. W. F. Mills, E. Johnson, J, E- 
Sampson, N. S. Bannatine, H. C. Dean, E. N . Honse, E. Hardy, G. A. 
LeMesurier, H. H. Stuart, B. V. Hammond, B. Henney, R. Walker, O. M, 
Hetherington, G. B. Reade, J. Hatton Robinson, F. J. B. Diaper, B. D 
Darkin, J. L H. Williams (by his Proxy Mr. G. B. Reade) and E. E. Raaicar 
(Bonarary Secretary). 

Notice calling the meeting was taken as read. 

Confirmation of Mimttes, —Minutes o£ the 27th Aimiial General Meeting 
held on June 27, 1932 having been previously circulated were taken as nead, 
and confirmed. i 

Adoption of Minutes oi the General Committee Meeting 

hdd on June 27, 1932 having been drculAted were taken ns mted^and 
adopted. 

Revision of A. P. A. Rules.— recommendations of the General AJom* 
nirittee having been circulated w eare taken as read. The Qaairmsa asb^ the 
ntOetiag to adt^t the alterations to the present book; as prapoBedhy'theii' 
Geneva! Comtaittee, with the addition of ^e woods, * This.Rtde toapady.imfy 
to coolies asttlad and/or advanced after Bepbeasker It 1932; dtMonmdaeg 
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* evidence must be enclosed with the Original letter making a claim,’ to 
Labour Rule No. I. This was agreed to. 

The Chairman reminded the meeting that, as ihe Articles of Association 
were involved, another Extraordinary General Meeting would have to be 
held at the end of the month to confirm these alterations. 

U* P. A. S* L General Ammal Meetmq and hislructions io Delegates ,— 
The Chairman went through the Agenda and the resolutions to be moved 
at Bangalore during the present month. 

(i) Budget and opinion that depreciation 

on buildings belonging to U. P. A. S. L should remain at Z\ per cent per 
annum. 

(ii) After some discussion the meeting decided to give delegates a free 
hand in dealing with the Central Travancore Planters’ Association’s 2nd 
resolution—but the consensus of opinion was that General Reserves Fund 
should only be reduced as a last resource. 

(iii) Re-organizaiim of U,P,A,SJ ,—The Chairman informed the 
meeting that their General Committee recommended their proposals for the 
re-organization of U.P. A.S.L, which had been previously circulated, should be 
put up as a resolution at the Annual General Meeting in Bangalore, but as 
the S.I.A.’s scheme had not yet been received, the delegates should be left a 
free hand in dealing with this question. 

In view of the Chairman’s remarks, the meeting agreed to leave this 
matter to the delegates. 

(iv) Rules ,—Delegates to support Wynaad Plapters’ Association’s 
resolution under this heading. 

(v) * Pla?iters^ Chronicle ’.—Mr. Mills pointed out that although a profit of 
Rs. 903-13-3 is shown, actually if advance payments of advertisements were 
repaid, the Chronicle would show a loss of approximately Rs. 3,700. He 
suggested that delegates be asked to raise this question and suggest that full 
liabilities be shown in future. 

Meeting agreed. 

(vi) Labotir Deparimeyit, 

\d) Delegates were instructed to second the Kanau Devan Planters’ 
Association’s resolution if necessary. 

{P) Mangalore Divtsto?i —Mr. Hammond proposed that as this division 
did not appear to be self-supporting, it should not be kept open at the 
expense of other divisions and should therefore be closed down. After some 
discussion, to which Messrs. Walker, Johnson and Reade contributed, the 
meeting decided that the resolution could not be adopted. 

(d) Discharge Chits, —Mr. Sampson brought to the notice of the meeting 
the fact that at an Executive Meeting of U. P. A. S. I. held on March 21, 
1932, * the Director was instructed to draft and submit to the Committee 
‘ a rule requiring Estates to notify the Labour Department full particulars 
‘ regs^rding every Supplier discharged or dismissed.’ As no further reference 
could be found regarding this ruling, he suggested this matter be taken up 
by delegates at Bangalore. 

Th^ meetiDg agt^eed and instructed delegates accordingly. 

(vii) Indtm » Xea tnstrudsed del^ates to support the 

resolution which would be moved by the Executive Committee under this 
heading. 

i Meeting discussed the two resdutidna to be moved 

bjit tte^NelHatnpajtiiy Elantersl^ Association. It wars felt that supb^i^ ShouH 
be ^veoDL if the word stoppedLrwas deleted and * decreased” inseited ‘in 
the Jsfe resolution; and the word ^ hopeless * ^added to Ihe 3nd resdutiom 
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Delegates were instructed to discuss the que'^tion with the movers and 
act as they thought best. 

(viii) Import Dzdy on Agricultvral Machinery ,—The opinion of the 
meeting on this question was that District Associations were not sufficiently 
powerful to exercise much influence on Government and it would be wiser 
to ask Mr. James to get into touch with other users of Agricultural Machinery 
before taking up the abolition of this import duty. 

(ix) Copper Sulphate .—Delegates wete instructed to snppoit any resolu¬ 
tion moved to abolish impoit duty on the above. 

(x) Scientitic Department — Tta ,—Delegates were instructed to support 
the Central Travancore Planters* Association’s resolution to continue the 
subsciiption to Tocklai, 

(xi) Benevolent Fund ,—Mysore Planters* Association’s resolutions (2), 
The meeting was not in favour of supporting these resolutions and delegates 
were instructed accordingly. 

The meeting agreed to leave all other questions, which might be raised 
at Bangalore, to the discretion of delegates. 

Reduction of Check Roll Pay.—yix, J, Hatton Robinson spoke on this 
subject and said that as two interests had reduced their coolies* pay another 
^ an anna, he would like to hear the opinions of others as to whether it was 
possible for the Association to combine and fall into line with these two 
Companies. A number of members having expressed their views, the 
meeting decided it was not possible or desirable lor the Association to make 
any alterations to the present rates at present. 


CORKESIONBENCE 

U. P, A, S, L Re-organisaiio7i, —Two letters, dated July 11,1932 from 
the Coorg Planters* Association regarding ‘U. P. A. S. L Re-organisation * 
and < Coffee Empire Marketing Board * were read and recorded. 

U, P, A, S, L Reserve Fund ,—Letter dated July 25, 1932 from 
Mr. Cotton regarding U. P, A, S. L Reserve Fund Rubber deficit of 
Rs. 33,146-6-0 was read. The meeting agreed to leave this question to 
their delegates. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting terminated. 

(Sd ) J, C. BLACKHAM, (Sd.) B. B. RANICAR, 

Chairman, Honorary Secretary^ 


NILGIiUS 

Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of the NUgiri Planters’ Association, 

. ^ held at Coonoor Club, at 11 a.m. on Saturday, July 23rd, 1932. 

Present; 

,, , Mr.' C, )L. Gxois (CMrmm), Col. Ij. L. Porter, Capt. ‘E. G. Wlndle, 
Mesars. I5< puCaaiieronij W- B. Forbes, I*. Q. Blkington, R. J. Layard, L. P,' 
W, A' eSwry and S. H. Dean {tiemfory Semtaty)^ 
l.iygbtiw cAtttn«.the Meetwg wasiread. < '■ > 

Zi SSm Minutes of the last Meeting were taken as read, and conihawd. 
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3. Honoi^^ry Secretary's Report —The Honorary Secretary read his 
Repoit as follows .— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to bring before you my Annual Report for the 
year ending 31st March, 1932. 

Meeihigs —The following Meetings were held during the year—4 
Committee, 3 Ordinary and 1 Annual General Meeting, the average 
attendance being 18. 

Membership .—A Return of 12,539 Acres, Tea and Coffee, was received 
for the year, and a Return of 12,111 acres has been received for the current year, 
1932-33, representing a decrease of 428 acres, 980 acres having resign^ as 
from the 31sl March last, and subscribing acreage having increased by 552 
acres. I have received resignations, to take effect from the end of the current 
year, totalling 989 acres, some of which, it is hoped, may possibly be cancelled. 

Two Personal members have also resigned. Some of the above 
figures I have given may not be absolutely exact, as I have never been able 
to get in complete acreage returns, but they may be taken as very nearly so. 

Accounts .have been audited and placed before you, and a 
copy sent to all members. As you will see, the balance at Slst March, 1932, 
was Rs. 3,900-4-2, of vhich Rs. 2,5u0 still remains on Deposit dravung 4 per 
cent interesc. You will also notice that there was an excess of Income over 
i^penditure of Rs. 110, although only half the yearly subscription was called 
up, the cess remaining at Rs. 0-2-6 per acre. 

AtidiU —At a General Meeting held on the 6th November, 1931, the 
Chairman and Honorary Secretary were authorized to appoint an Auditor in 
the Nilgiris, subject to the approval of the Committee. As this was found to 
be impracticable, on account of expense, Messrs. C. M. S. Prakasam & Co., 
,l^adras, were appointed, on the understanding that the audit would be 
^carried out at Coonoor, where they were due to take up our accounts by the 
20th May last. Considerable delay ensuing, on the part of the Auditors, the 
a,udit was not completed until the 4th inst., being eventually carried out at 
Coimbatore. The calling of this Meeting has consequently been very much 
^a^ed; I regret to say, on this account. 

5./. A Bcnevolehi Fund .—On an urgent appeal being received from the 
Secretary, Upasi, tqr increased donations, it was decided to institute a ‘ One 
Day’s Pay Fund' for a period of 3 months, from November to January last, 
which realised the sum of Rs. 971 odd, representing donations from 18 
mem'fcers. As regard the current year’s subscriptions which, I may remind 
are now due, Banker’s Order Fonns have been sent to all members in 
case they may wish to make use of them for this purpose. 

Telephone Service .— The authorities were approached with a view to 
having the Kotagin service extended, but on account of financial stringency, 
they decided to postpone consideration of this scliemc till 1933-34. 

Other matters are dealt with in the Chairman’s address, so 1 will 
conclude^^ gentlemen, by tendering my resignation, and thanking the 
Chairman, Committee, and other members for tbeir kind assistance during my 
term of office. 

4. Accounts.—(1) Accounts 1931-32. 

(2) Delegate’s travelling allowance to Upasi General Committee, 
Coimbatore on 22nd March 1932^Rs. 42-6-*4). 

Auditors fee for l931-3?^Rs. 3d.' t 
Propos^ by H. S. Cameron and seccmded*by Mr. W. E/. Fef'bes 
* that these items be passed \ ^ ' 
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(4) Fixed Deposit of Rs. 2,000 with Natiou^il Dank of India Ltd., 
Madras, falling due 3rd August 1932. Proposed from the Chair ^thai this 
be renewed for a further 12 months on the best terms possible 

Ca7 > 

(5) Donation to the S L P. B. Fund—Proposed from the Chair ‘ that 
the sum of Rs. 100 bo donated by the N. P, A. to this Fund 

Can iid, 

5. Siibstriptions^ N. P, A .—Proposed from the Chair * that the 2nd half 
of the currejit year’s subsoriptions be not collected unless required, and that 
the rate remain at Rs. 0-2-3 per acre 

Ca} rkd, 

6. Subscriptions in Arrears —(1) Somerdale Estate.-*—The Meeting was 
informed that the Executive Committee oi the Upasi had agreed to write-off 
the arrears of subscription due by this estate to the Upasi through the N,P.A. 
amounting to Rs. 16^6-0, which was recorded with appreciation. Proposed 
from the Chair' that the sum of Rs. 17-4-9, due by this Estate to the N.P. A., 
be also written off 

Carried, 

(2) Erinkadu Estate.—The Meeting was informed that the arrears 
of subscription due by this Estate to the Upasi and N. P. A, had been 
collected, 

7. Workmen's CompensaVmz Act Amending;* BilL 

8. Coiiee and the Empire Marketing Board ,—Correspondence on these 
subjects between the Committee and Upasi was road to the meeting,’and 
recorded. 

9. Plantation Coffee—Nilglri Mark Rcecistratmi —The Chairman ex¬ 
plained that this matter had been held over for the present on account of l^e 
Coffee Growers’ Association being formed. 

10. Coffee Growers' Association .—The Honorary Secretary was instruct; 
ed to obtain further copies of the ‘ Amended Draft Scheme for the better 
marketing of coffee in India L isvsued by this Association, for circulation 
amongst all members interested in coffee. 

’ A notice received from the Chairman, Upasi, was read calling a meet¬ 
ing of all Companies, Associations, and Planters interested in the cultivation 
of coffee and all minor products, to be held at Bangalore on August 14th 
1932, It was decided to discuss the Chaiiman^s covering letter at a meeting 
to he held prior to the Upasi Annual (ieixeral Meeting, 

IL Upasi Amiml General Meeting ,by Mr, H, S, Cameron 
and seconded by CoL L. L, Porter * that the Chairman Mr.^ C L, Greig^ be 
elected as this Association*s Delegate \ * 

Carried ttnanimomly, 

12. Correspondencen^Tut^Met from John Podger & Co*, Ltd., Kodartna 
P. 0., offering their services as tea selling agents in Australia and New 
Zealand was passed round. 

13. Chairmm*s Address. —The Chairman addressed the naeeting, com¬ 

menting on various items of interest that had ^ come up durir^ the year— • 
Labour Rates, Advances to Labour Contractors, Whitley Commission pn 
Liabenr, Madras Moloa* Vehicles Act* dpiiee Growers* Association, Tea 
Propaganda (L T. C. Ct), Re-organisation of Upasi—following which 
resigned,, . * , 
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14. Election of OiHce-Bearers 193Z'^S3, —The result of the election was 
as follows:— 

Chairman ... ... ... Mr, C. L. Greig. 

Honorary Secretayy ... ... Mr. S. H. Dean. 

f Ml. H S. Cameron. 

Committee ... .. ... s Mr. W. E. Forbes. 

{ Mr.^ R, N. C. Grove. 

General Committee. —Proposed from the Chair * that the Standing 
Committee be asked to famish Delegates 

Carried. 

15. Any other business .— 

Tea Propaganda —The Meeting was informed that 9,000 lbs. tea had 
been supplied to the L T. C. C, Bangalore, by Craigmore Estate, as agreed 
upon at a General Meeting held on the 6th November, 19J1, and that a further 
500 lbs. would be despatched shortly. This would constitute the total 
amount collected from participating estates. It was regretted that for lack 
of support it was impossible to send more. 

16* A vote of thanks to the Chair, and the Honorary Seaetary, 
Coonoor Club, for the use of the room concluded the ]\(eeting. 

S. H. DEAN, C. L. GREIG, 

Honorary Secretary. Chaimnan. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

The Editor ‘ The Planters' Chronicle ^ 

Sir, 

I note, not without some faint amusement, that the Political Secretary 
has nothing to say about Motor Vehicle Taxation in your issues of July 16th 
and SOthu The first half of page S of the Executive Committee’s Report is 
relevant and interesting. 

Apparently neither the Political Secretary nor the U. P. A. S. I. proposes 
to take any action—but perhaps the former is too occupied with the cares of 
Delhi and Simla and the latter with those of London. 

Yours, etc., 

S-8-1932, A. L. HILL. 

Editors Note. — 

Recent action taken by the U. P. A, S. I and the Planting Member, has 
been fully detailed in the Secretary's Report, Item No. 1538, dated 4th 
August, which is issued to all Committee members of all District Associa¬ 
tions. This Item No. 1538 answers the query raised by Mr. A. L. Hill in his 
tetter of 29th June which appeared in The Plante? s' Chronicle of the 16th July, 
1932. 

The Secretary of the XJ. P, A* S. I. also formed one of the deputation to 
the Chief Minister on this subject and presented a memorandum which has 
been printed with the proceedings of the Legislative Council held on the 
2nd August, 1932. 

Furthermore, the Planting Member has had continual interviews wfth 
membeJrs of Government and Ministers on this subject both on account of the 
U, P. A.^, L also in consultation with the Indian Roads and Transport 
Development Association Limited. 

The U, A. S. L, in addition to this, has been inconstant 

commttn&aliQn ww the Sesretary* of the Automobile Association of Southent 
India on all questions connected with this subject of motor taxation^ 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 
I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 


Average prices obtained fot tea. 


Mark 


Pkgs. 

Price 

<1 

M-4 

O 

o 

Q 

(A) TEA {Weeks ending 
Thursday, July 14 1 





and July 2U 1932) 









s. 

d. 


[a) Anamalluis^ 





(14) 

Mukottu Mudi 

... 

276 

0 

85 

Pachaimallai 

... 

30 

0 

8 |(14) 

Thay Mudi 

... 

210 

0 

75 1(14) 

Thoni Mudi 

... 

324 

0 

7} 

(14) 

Periakaramalai 


144 

0 

7i 

(14) 

Velonie 

Staumore Estates- 


263 

0 

7 

(11) 

Monica 


216 

0 

7 

(21) 

Gaiam Mudi 

••• 

199 

0 

7 

(14) 

Pannimade 

(51 Central Travancore 

66 

0 

7 

(14) 

Glenmary 

(r) Kanan Devans— 


108 

0 

7 

(21) 

Chundavurrai 

... 

144 

0 

8’ 

(21) 

Periavurrai 


258 

0 

8 

(21) 

Do. * 


210 

0 

8 

(14) 

Nettigudi 


144 ; 

0 

8 

(21) 

Thenmallay 


42 

0 

8 

(21) 

Nadiar 


156 

0 

7J 

(14) 

(21) 

Yellapatty 


180 

0 

75 

Munaar 


114 

0 

7\ 

(14) 

Nadiar 

... 

90 

0 


(21) 

♦Sevenmallay 

••• 

240 

0 



Thenmallay 


144 

0 

7i 


Kalaar 


114 

0 

7i 

(21) 

Grahamsland 

•** 

108 

0 

7i 

(21) 

Sevenmallay 


66 

0 

7i 

(14) 

Lockhart 


179 

0 

7 

(14 

Kalaar 

-»» 

162 

0 

7 

(14) 

Letchmi 


156 

0 

7 

(14) 

Vagavurrai 


138 

0 

7 

(14) 

♦Nullatanni 

••• 

108 

0 

7 

(14) 

(14) 

Upp. Surianalle 


102 

0 

7 

Lockhart 

«»• 

102 

0 

7 

(21) 

{d) Nilgiris^ 




10 


Pykara F^Us 


42 

0 

(21) 

Rob Roy 

00* 

21 

0 

9 , 

(14) 

Prospeot 

> Konsuch Esfbs.-^ 

... 

174 

0 

H 

(21) 

Ibe^ Lodge 


133 

0 

00 

(2l) 


District 

Week 
ending 
July 14, 
1932 

J anuary 

1 to 

July 34, 
1932 

f January 

1 to 

July 14, 
1931 

N. India 
S. India. 
Ceylon.. 
Java .. 
Sumatra. 
Nyassa- 
1 a n d. 

s. d, 

0 7*39 
aO 6*77 

0 7-98 i 
, 0 4*95'' 
1 0 4*71 

0 5-93 

i 

5. d. 

0 9*36 

5 0 9*43 

1 0 60 

0 6 91 

0 6*39 

0 6*58 

5 . d, 

0 10 98 
c 1 0*54 

1 3*06 

0 7*51 

0 8*15 

0 7*20 

Total.. 

d 0 7-22 

e 0 9*86 

/ 0 H’81 

' District 

) 

1 

Week 
i ending 
July 

21, 1932 

January 

1 to j 
Ju^y 

21, 1932 

January 

1 to 
July 

21, 1931 

/ 

) : 

1 N. India. 

' S India 
Ceylon... 
Java ... 

' Sumatra 
Nyassa- 
^ land. 

d. 

0 7*53 
go 6*72 

0 8-32 

0 5*05 

0 4*72 

0 0*06 

s, d. 

0 9*33 
h 0 9*33 

1 0*37 

0 6*87 

0 6*35 

0 6*56 

d, 

0 10*94 
% 1 0*25 

1 2 90 

0 7*48 

0 8*09 

0 7*09 

[ Total... 

\ . 

; 0 7*51 

k 0 V 79 

1 0 11-74 

t —..... .. ''' 

1 


Mi?,—The number of packages on which 
the South Indian averages are based isn 
given below :— 

a 8,118 d 189,283 c 146.485 

d 81,315 e 2,?C>2,807 / 2,331,128 

g 11,021 // 200,304 7 155,635 

7 76,271 /i 2,339,078 / 2,412,755 

(B) RUBBER.-- 

The London * Spot ^ Quotation for Plautation 
First Latex Crepe on Tuesday, August 9, 
1932, was 2| d. 

London Rubber Stocjks for week ending' 
Saturday, August 6, 1932, were 48,980 
tons, an Increase of 147 tons on July 30, 
1932, inventory. 

Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, August 6, 1932, Veto 5S|019, 
tops* increase of 653 tons on July 30,‘ 
11^2^ inventory. 


, ftvW!s«es|. 


spia, fl*'wliy fold, the prl<»fi Ijld are' ttdma la 
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with a view to preparing: and forwarding: a memorandum to the Government 
of India requesting them to form and control a Coffee Cess ior the purpose 
of advertising Indian Empire Coffee in India and Abroad.’ 

; led unanimotisly, 

Motor Vehicles Taxatmi Act. —With the peuiiission of the Meeting the 
tollowing resolution proposed by Major D. N. Pitcairn and seconded by 
Major V. L. Wynyard-Wright was carried unanimously :— 

‘ This Association views with grave concern the absence of any reci¬ 
procal arrangements between neighbouring Governments regarding taxation 
of Motor Vehicles’. 

Insh iictions to Delegate^ to the Annual General Mectino[ oi the 
— The preliminary list of proposed resolutions to be put forward by othci 
District Associations was examined and Delegates were duly instructed as 
to the views of the meeting. 

ReorQ,anisation of ike U —It was decided that the Delegates 

should get in touch with the Delegates of other Associations to discuss this 
impoitant matter before the Annual Meeting of the U.P.A.S.L 

Mr. C. R. T. Congreve’s letter on this subject was discussed. 

Election of Delegate, —Mr. J. S. H. Morgan was elected as delegate to the 
UPAS I Annual Meeting in place of Mr. P. G. Tipping on leave. 

Coorg Legislative Council Election, —The Chairman explained to the Meet¬ 
ing that, as the next election did not take place until September 1933, this 
matter could be ruled out. 

Coffee Experimmtal Farm^ Balehommi, —Mr. Morgan proposed and 
Mr. Scotland seconded :— 

* That in future all pamphlets and circulars issued from the Coffee 
Experimental Farm, Balehonnur, be circulated to all Members of the Coorg 
Planters’ Association by the Honorary Secretary, Coorg Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion 

Carried unauhnotcsly. 

Coffee Growers" Association, —Read letter dated May 4, 1932, from the 
Secretary, Coffee Growers’ Association. It was decided that a resolution be 
framed and brought up at the next General Meeting. The Honoraiy Secre¬ 
tary was instructed to circulate copies of this letter to all Members of the 
C.P.A. 

Auditor for 19B2--3B, —Letter dated July 23, from Mr. K. V. Gopala 
Iyer, was discussed, and the Honorary Secretary was instructed to write 
to the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, Coorg, Meroara, on the 
subject, 

Cor7^esponde?ice, —Read letter from Mr. P. G. Tipping re. Local Regulations 
regarding Transport and Selling of Coffee and Pepper. The Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to interview the Commissioner of Coorg on this 
matter. 

Read extracts from the C.T.P.A.’s letter on the reduction in UPASI 
General Cess for this season. 

Read letter from the District Magistrate of Coorg re, Coorg Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act. 
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Any Oilier Business — S*LP^B. Fund .—The Chairman asked all Members 
who were in arrears of subscriptions to this deserving Fund to send in theix 
dues as early as possible. 

The Chaiiman pioposed a vote of thanks to the Piesident and Membets 
of the Bamboo Club for the use oi their room. 

The Meeting ended with a vote of thanks to the Chaii. 

JAMES L. SMYTH, L. NEWCOME, 

Hono) ary Sea eia7y. Chairman. 


WYNAAD 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Wynaad Planters' Association 
(Incorporated) held at Meppadi Club, on Wednesday, August 10, 1932, at 2«30 p-m. 

Present: 

Messrs. R. N. W. Jodrell {Chairman), D. Bate, G. Bayzand, C. E. A 
Ewart, F. H. Faimer, J. A. Gvvynne, R. W. M, Hay, W. Holmes, 
M. W. Mackay, P. A. Naylor, E. R. Peachey, E. Rattray, T. Ryan and 

1. W. Finlayson {Honorary Secretary). 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read and confiimed. 

2. \V. P. A. Labour Rules .—The following amendment as drawn up by 
the Committee was proposed from the Chair :— 

* Alter Rule 6 add : 

6A. In the event of the claim against the cooly as mentioned above 
being proved, then all pay and commission earned by the cooly from the date 
the claim was received by ‘‘ B**, less reasonable deductions, shall be Uable to 
be forfeited to “ A ** should the latter desire the return of the cooly k 

Carried mm. cofi. 

3. Veterinary Hospital at Meppadi .—The Chairman explained the 
object and desirability of having a veterinary station at Meppadi and 
proposed the following resolution be sent to the Secretary to the Government 
of Madias, Local and Municipal (Veterinary) Fort St. George, Madras :— 

‘ The members of this Association respectfully request the Secretary to 
the Government of Madras, Local and Municipal (Veterinary), to consider the 
question of opening a Veterinary depot in Meppadi under a xesident qualified 
Veterinary Official at an early date/ 

Carried unanimously. 

4. U. P. A. S. L Annual Ge^ieral Meeting, 1932 .—The meeting then 
fully discussed the Agenda and proposed resolutions and the delegates were 
instructed as to the action to be taken by them at the meeting at Bangalore. 

S.I.P.B. Fund .—The Chairman again drew attention to the 
position of this fund and the necessity of members subscribing. 

6. C&}Tespondence.---Ke^,& (1) letter, dated July 20, 1932, from the 
Secretary, U. P. A, S. L, on the subject of Motor Vehicles Tax and the reply 
sent by the Honorary Secretary. 
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(2) Letter, dated August 5, 1932, from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. 
Madras, regarding the proposed Bill to amend the Factories Act. 

The Honorary Secretary informed the meeting that the Committee had 
considered Mr. James’ summary of this Bill ajid had nothing further to add to 
the views they had already expressed under the heading of Factories in the 
Whitley Commission Report at the General Meeting held on February 3rcl 
last. 


(3) Letter, dated July 23,1932, from the Honorary Secretary, Anamallai 
Planters’ Association, on the subject of checkroll wages and the Honoraiy 
Secretary’s reply thereto. 

7. Other Competed Biiswess — W. P. A. Labour Rnles. —Mr. Naylor 
suggested that the Committee consider Rule 2 and bring it up to dale in 
conjunction with Rule 3(a) after which the Handbook ot rules might be 
reprinted. This was agreed to. 

With a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting then terminated. 

I. W. FINLAYSON, R. N. W. JODRELL, 

Honorayy Secreiarv . Chaiy man . 


CORRESPONDENCE 

^ Planters’ Chronicle ^ Accounts 1931-32 

The Editor^ ‘ Planiey^d Chronicle ’ 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your report ot the Anamallai P. A. meeting on page 
456 of the ChroyiicJc of 13th August, I note that Mr. Mills is reported to 
have stated that if the advance payments due to advertisers were taken into 
consideration, the Chronicle would have had a loss of about Rs. 3,700 
instead of the profit ot Rs. 903-13-3 as shown in the accounts. 

As there may be others of your readers under the same misapprehen¬ 
sion, I have been directed by the Executive Committee to point out that the 
income from advertisements, etc., as shown in the Income and Expenditure 
Account for the year 1931-32, on page 3 of the printed accounts, include the 
receipts for the actual advertisements that have been printed in the paper 
during that period only. 

Had the advance payments been included in the Income and Expenditure 
Account for the year as well as being shown as a liability in the Balance 
Sheet, it would have been a mathematical impossibility to make the two sides 
of the Balance Sheet agree. 

Incidentally, these advance payments have been shown iii the Balance 
Sheet in exactly the same way for the past thirteen years. 


Madras, 
Aiiiiist 1932. 


Yours, etc., 

C. H. BROCK, 
Secretary, U.P,A.S.L 
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Total 54,726 487,789 4,021,600 2 805 350 

Previously 184,701 640,530 9,886,734 1,493 500 ... 27,173 2,085 

Total lbs. since 1-4-32. 15.310.486 .. 239,427 1,128,319 13.908.334 I 4,295 850 ... 27,173 . 2,085 
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Sir: 


MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 
I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 


Mark 


PKgs. 


Price 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


(A) TEA ( IVeek ending 
Thursday, August 7i,| 
and IS, 


( a) Anamallais^ 

Aaai Mudi 
Thay Mudi 
♦Thoni Mudi 
Gajam Mudi 
♦Pachaimallai 
♦Velome 


(/^) Central Travancore\ 

Fairfield 
Glenmary 

{c) Kanan Devatis ~ 


Periakanal 

Nadiar 

•Periavurrai 

Periakanal 

Vagavurrai 

Kalaar 

Thenmallay 


259 

233 

332 

176 

144 

198 


102 

84 


60 

78 

342 

362 

114 

96 

72 


i. d. 


cd 


Week 

J anuary 

January 


District 

ending 

3 to 

1 to 

ta 

Augt. 11, 

Augt. 31, 

Augt, 11, 

Q 


1932 

1932 

1931 

1 


s. d. 

s, d. 

s. d 


N. India 

0 7-71 

0 9-26 

0 10 87 


S. India 

a 0 6-61 

d 0 8*99 

^ 0 11*75 


Ceylon.. 

0 8*07 

1 0*01 

1 2*74 


Java .. 

0 4-71 

0 6 75 

0 7*43 


Sumatra. 

0 4-22 

0 6-23 

0 7-95 


Nyassa- 

0 6*28 

0 6'SS 

0 7-03 


land. 

j 




Total.. 

\d 0 7‘24 

e 0 9*63 

/ 0 31*66 



Week 

January 

January 


District j 

ending 

August 

1 to 
August 

1 tn ' 
August 



18, 1932 

18, 1932 

18, 193X 


— --- — ' 


— — .. — 


(H) 

(]8) 

,(1S) 

(11) 

(11) 

(11) 


s. d. 

s. d. 

5 d. 

N. India. 

0 9-75 

0 9*28 

0 10*91 

S Indu 

ti 0 r-36 

h 0 8*86 

lO 11*51 

Ceylon... 

0 7*92 

0 11*86 

1 2*73 

Java ... 

0 4-83 

0 6*69 

0 7*40 

Sumatra 

0 4-45 

0 6-17 

0 7*91 


Nyassa* 

0 6*20 

0 6*54 

0 7*01 


land. 




(11) 

,(11) 

Total... 

/ 0 8T1 

k 0 9*58 

/ 0 11*66 


7i 

7i 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


d) 




Nonsuch Est.— 




Nonsuch 

307 

0 XOi 

(U) 

Prospect 

150 

0 7i 

(18) 

Craigraore 

234 

0 7 

(11) 

•Prospect 

162 

0 7 

(11) 

♦Terramia 

Nonsuch fcst.— 

j 162 

0 7 

(11) 

1 

•Ibex Lodge 

1 140 

0 7 

(H) 

* Do.' 

. J 

* 116 

0 7 

(18) 

1 


( 11 ) 

(18) 

( 11 ) 

(18) 

( 11 ) 

( 11 ) 

(18) 


Mj9.-~The number of packages on which 
the South Indian averages are based is 
given below :— 


12,750 

85,041 

11,402 

89,347 


224,907 

2,500.585 

236,309 

2,589,932 


173,466 

2,579,928 

183,583 

2,665,148 


(B) RUBBER.- 

rbe London * Spot ’ Quotation foi Plantation 
First Latex Crepe on Tuesday, September 
6,1932, was 

London Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, September 3, 1932, were 46,982 
tons, a decrease of 70 tons on August 
27, 1932, inventory. ^ 

Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, September 3, 1932, were 58,080 
tons, an inciease of 632 tons on August 
27, 1932, inventory. 


^ Wheip invoices are not sold, or only part sold, the prices bfd are taken in 
calculg^ting the averages. 
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IL The Madras Market 

Curreiit on Thu^’sday^ Sipte77ibcr 8thy 1932 
Our last report a fortnight ago noted a firm market for Raw Rubber, and since that 
time the market has gone almost daily, higher, with a result that Standard Sheet closed in 
London on the 6th instant at per lb. buyers for spot. The raaiket last night 

closed at easier. Business m South Indian Rubber shares has been practically 

negligible, the only transactions reported having been Rani Travancores at 3s. l\d.- 
3s.-9^/. 

The market for Tea shares has also been quiet and the only transactions reported 
have been Vellamalai*s at Rs. and Parkside Tea at Rs. 15. 


III. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Broker's'" Associaiioii.) 

TEA.—The quantity catalogued at the sale held on August 30, 1932, totalled, 
1,741,157 lbs. There was good general demand for low grown teas, but high grown 
descriptions came to an irregular and easier market. Nuwaka Eliya and Maturata 
Demand was weaker. Prices for Brokens were barely maintained, whilst leaf grades 
were lower. High Grown Teas All descriptions came to an irregular and easier 
market, leaf grades shewing a marked decline. Medium Grown Teas :—Coloury 
broken grades sold well at firm rates, but all other kinds were lower. Low Grown 
Teas Broken Orange Pekoes, Broken Pekoes and Pekoes were steady. Orange 
Pekoes were again irregular. Fannings and Dusts .-—Pannings were irregular, whilst 
Dusts were firm to dearer. 

South Indian Teas in the sale of August 23, 1932, obtained the following prices :— 


Estates 

Total lbs. 

Average 

Estates 

Total lbs. 

Average 

Chittavurrai 

10,068 

0-38 

Koncy 

1,080 

0 -2S 

tMailoor 

1,500 

0 36 

Do. 

1,080 

0-28 

Surianalle 

1,080 

0-34 

Wentworth 

1,050 

0-28 

Isfield 

950 

0-31 

Chenkara 

1,120 

(>•27 

Chundale 

1,500 

0-30 

PootoomuHa 

L080 

0-27 

Tangamulla 

1,190 

0-30 

Mayfield 

1,067 

960 

0 27 

Arundel 

1,128 

1,020 

0-30 

Arniekudy 

0-27 

Moongalaar 

0-30 

Manalaroo 

11,795 

0-26 

TouramuUa 

Dymock 

1,200 

1,020 

0*29 

0-29 
t B. O 

Mailoor 

. P. only. 

2,770 

0-26 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

August 21 1 1932 to September 3, 1932 (inclusive) 

{Stations are arranged in order alphabetically wutfi to nor thy and tho^e not in 
planting districts are shown in small capitals,) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

♦Prev. 

Total from 
l-4-’32 to 3 9-’32 
(inclusive) 

Stations 

First 

week 

ns 

a 

o 4; 
o SP 

S 

■"Prev. 

Total from 
1-4-32- to3-9-’32 
(inclusive) 

2 , Kalthuritty 

3*32 

11*97 

87*79 


27. Yercaud 

28. Mango Range 

3*15 

2*93 

1*78 

7*41 

21*47 

100*34 

26-40 

110-68 

3. KaUarB’dge 

3-60 

11*35 

78-30 

93*25 

29. Uevala 

4-35 

N.R. 

107-7S 

N,R. 



6*91 

N.R. 

79-41 

99-86 

94-22 

N.R. 

30. Devarshola 
T.E.S. ... 

1*70 

2*53 

68-60 

72*83 

8 . Twyford ... 

3^57 

11*46 

198*54 

213-57 

31 Calicut 

0*80 

12*24 

98*71 

1X1*75 

10. ICalaar 

2*99 

mwivM 

186*21 

198*22 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 

3*59 

11*47 

134*57 

149*63 


5*76 

29*53 

35-29 

33. Vayitri 

2*31 

8*79 

161*20 

172*30 


1*22 

1-42 

16*13 

18*77 

34. Manantoddi 

2*47 

3*80 

80*80 

87*07 

13. Cochin 

1-60 


72*65 

80-95 

35. Billigiris ... i 

1*15 

0*31 

51*25 

52*71 

14. Mooply 

4*23 


84*20 

98*63 

38, Pollibetta ... 

1*00 

3*26 

58*06 

62*32 


4*47 

N.R. 


N.R. 

39. Coovercolly... 

2*91 

3*56 

62*54 

69-01 


5*30 

N.R. 

354*66 

N.R. 

41. Kadamane ... 

0*99 

N.R* 

235*22 

N.R. 

17. PODDACHIB 

2*59 

2*26 

23*32 

28-17 

42. Balehonnur... 

7*93 i 

5*21 

59*89 

73-03 


2’93 

3*67 

97-36 


43. Menhisub’gey 

6*40 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

22. Naduvattam 

2 '2l 

N.R. 

81*40 

N.R. 

44. Kelagur 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

24. Coonoor ... 

, 3*11 

2*15 

17*39 

22*65 

45. Durgadbetta. 

3*30 

10*21 

83*88 

97-30 

25. Kotagiri 

20 . Ootacamund 

0-97 

1'17 

31*56 


46. Mangalore* 

0*95 

3*08 

81*04 

85-07 

0*91 

0*96 

124*87 

1 26*74 

47. Madras 

0*01 

2*89 

4*69 

7-59 


" From X-4-1932 to 20-8-1932 (indttsive). N.R. No Return received. 
43. Merthisub^gey rainfall for w.e, 20-8-'1932 » 4*52 in. 
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EDITORIAL 


Book of Proceed’^ 
mgs 1932 


'^HIS year's Book ol Proceedings is now in print and has 
been compiled iu record time i.e. within one month 
after the conclusion of the Annual Meeting. 


A Good deal of tea from South India comes under the description of 
medium and it is probably the poor market that has been existing 
lately for this quality that seems to keep the average price 
down—the average price being in the region of 6-64^?., a slight 
improvement on the prices of the previous week. 

There is no doubt that in anticipation of the Budget a great deal of 
foreign-grown was imported while its entry was free and it looks as if these 
stocks are now being drawn upon thus depressing prices. 

The Tea Brokers^ Association’s circular on the week’s sales, being the 
latest advice we have on the subject, states that South Indian teas met with 
fair support but the quality was still indijfferent, a fact to which we called 
attention in our issue of the 30th July. The last of the hot weather tea has 
however probably now been sold and we may look for better prices soon. 

question of a higher preference for Empire teas, which, despite the 
preferential duty, are in a more depressed state than before the Budget, 
EmUre Teas raised by several firms of growers, who, according 

^ to The Morning Posi^ have addressed letters to the Indian 

Tea Association requesting it to take advisory steps with the Government, 
and recommending a higher preferential duty with the alternative of a quota 
system ^or Dutch tegt 
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NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

Rubber Burning on Ceylon Railways 

Expel imcnls have been caiiied out by the Ceylon Goveinment Railways 
with a view to using sciap lubber in place of coal for firing the boilers of 
engines. As a result of the success achieved tenders have been called for 
locally, and it is estimated that nearly 200 tons of scrap lubber can be 
consumed in this way annually at a saving in fuel consumption of about 
;£ 1 , 100 . 

^ M ^ 

Export Tr\de—Great Britain’s Favourable Position 

At the request of the Economic Committee of the League of Nations, a 
committee of experts has reported upon the present position in the woild’s 
motor industry. From the following summary of its report, it will be seen 
that British resistance to depression has been most marked. 

The United States and Canada supplied 90 per cent of the w^orld’s 
production in 1929, but this fell to 85 per cent in 1930. The world’s 
production in these two years fell 34-6 per cent. During this time 
production fell 37*6 per cent in the United States and Canada, 10 per cent in 
France, 26*8 per cent in Germany, and 20 per cent in Italy. In 1931 there 
was a further fall in woild production of 25 per cent, in the United States 
and Canada of 30 per cent, in Fiance of 21*3 per cent, in Germany of 19 per 
cent, and in Italy of 37*5 per cent. 

In Great Britain there was a fall of no more than 1 per cent in 1930, and 
in 1931 of 4-3 per cent. The report states that exports from the United 
States were reduced by 44 per cent in 1931 as against 1930, and this diminu¬ 
tion was generally varying in 1931 between 15 and 44 per cent, except in 
Germany. In that country the number of cars exported more than doubled, 
and German exports, which in 1929 and 1930 represented 6 per cent of 
production, rose in 1931 to 14-7 per cent. The increase in value, however, 
was much below the increase in number as prices were reduced, and there 
was an increase in the sale of small cars which reduced the average value per 
unit of touring cars to about half. 

According to American statistics, there are still about 35,700,000 cars in 
use in the world, which is a reduction of about 102,600 units. 

The report estimates the probable reduction in production and sales in 
1932 at about 40 per cent, except in Great Britain, where the market seems to 
have experienced a certain animation during the early months of this year. 


Empire Trade Development 

Repsierei Telegraphic Addresses of Australia io be Published, 

For the first time ill the history of the Commonwealth of Australia the 
Official lists of Telegraphic Addresses are to be published, ajnd the contract 
to publish them throughout the world has been secured by Business Diction¬ 
aries, Ltd., who, as is well known, are also the publishers of Sell’s Directory 
of Registered Telegraphic Addresses, which contains the official lists of 
code addiesses for this couatrjr. 

The Postmaster-General of the Commonwealth of Australia is preparing 
the official list of code addresses and relative full addresses of ai merchants 
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and manufacturers and busine^ss firms througfhout the Commonwealth who own 
a registered address, and as soon as the information reaches this country it 
will be collated and printed for sale as a separate and entirely new publication 
to be ready in December. 

Full information may be obtained from Business Dictionaries, Ltd., 8 
and 9, Johnson's Court, London, E.C. 4. 


Evolution of the Trade Exhibition 

The trade exhibition of to-day has to some extent replaced the fairs 
which were once a common feature of every European country, but which in 
the British Isles, where tradition dies hard, have been preserved. The Horse 
Fair at Barnet, just outside London, is one of the big occasions of its kind of 
the year. By day the Horse Fair itself is interesting and very typically 
English, but in the evening it is when the Londoners pour out in thousands 
that the real fun begins. Here, in the glare of arc lights and naphtha lamps, 
one can find roundabouts, coconut shies, shooting galleries, and side-shows 
with brazen-voiced showmen doing a riotous trade to the lilting bellow of the 
steam organs. Or, if something less tumultuous is preferi'ed, one can see a 
Devonshire village fair, which has given its name to a famous national song 
at Widecombe-in-the-Moor, where the Dartmoor folk assemble from many 
miles around, and if anyone happens to be in that western region called 
Wessex by the Saxons and by Thomas Hardy, there are the St, Matthew's 
Day Fairs at Woodbury Hill near Bere Regis in Dorsetshire, and at Bridg¬ 
water in the county of Somerset. September in Britain has a fine record for 
sunshine amd for absence of rain. The air, warmed by a summer sun, is 
freshened by approaching autumn. Whetlicr the golden days of autumn find 
us in England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales; enjoying the last hot days of the 
year by the sea,* finishing the cure at a health resort; golfing, shooting, 
fishing, hunting or sightseeing, one looks back on September in Britain as a 
month well spent and as a holiday to be prolonged if possible and to be 
repeated without fail .—The Produce Markets Review, 

ifi Sk 

Tea Conditions in Australia 

Difficulties at present facing Australian tea importers, resulting from 
depressed markets, higher landing costs, and intensified competition, are 
reflected in the recently published reports of large tea fiinis. In some in¬ 
stances the net earnings have decreased more than fifty per cent compared 
with the previous year. Few firms have escaped the effectb of the general 
reverse in busmess conditions. 

Even in normal times, the tea distributing business is conducted on 
narrow profit margins and during the past twelve mouths there has developed 
very keen competition between the larger tea packers to maintain turnover in 
the shrunken markets. Although market prices have fallen heavily, the 
import duty of foui pence a pound, ten per cent primage duty, and advepe 
exchange, are claimed to have eliminated practically all benefit to Australian 
importers. 

In some lower priced lines, costs of impoiting are almost equal to the 
total cost of the tea in overseas markets. Current conditions do not appear 
favorable for an early recovery in the tea trade and it is possible that inter¬ 
esting developments may take place .—Tea and CoHce Trade JonmaL 
4 
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Ceylon Joins U. K. Tea Campaign 

The Ceylon Tea Cess Ordinance has hccoine law, says the Home & 
Colonial Mail^ and the Ceylon Association in London have applied to the 
Board, who will have control of the Cess funds, for a grant ot ^10,000 for 
extending the work in the United Kkigdom, under the direction of the 
Committee of the Indian Tea Association in London. Some time must, 
however, elapse before funds will he available, as they have first to be 
collected. The Ceylon Association has intimated that the grant ivS not for 
past work, the expense of which has been boi'nc by the Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion, but for the extension of the campaign now in progress. The present 
period for which the Indian Tea Cess was granted terminates on March 31, 
1933, and the Indian Tea Association (London) has advised the Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta, that they are unanimously in) favor of the renewal of 
the Tea Cess for a further period of live years. 


Coffee : Import duty on 

Early in May, Mr. W. A. Stanton, on behalf of the Kuala Langat 
D.P.A.j asked the Association to approach the F.M.S. Government with the 
suggestion that an import duty should be imposed on coffee. 

Suitable action was talen, and by F.M.S. Gazette Notification No. 3878 
of May 31, an import duty of 3 cents per lb. was imposed on raw coffee and 
8 cents per lb. on prepared coffee. 


THE PRODUCTION OF GOLDEN TIP^ 

By S. F. BENTON 

Tip is required in teas chiefly on account of its appearance, and although 
It may add little or nothing to the liquor, it is in the intci-esfcs of the garden to 
see that the maximum amount of tip is retained during the manufacturing 
process. To command the highest price, lip must also be of the correct 
colour. 

Tip is generally held to consist of the buds of the tea shoot, but it is not 
alw^ays recognised that it is possible to have buds without the appearance of 
tip, and also tip wdiich consists ot the second leaf and to some extent, the 
upper portion of the stem. The latter types, being larger and 'more wiry, 
frequently make up a considerable peicentagc of the tip in orange pekoes. 

Origin of Tip ,—When fresh shoots are examined microscopically, the 
upper portion is frequently found to he covered with fine silvery hairs, 
averaging 1-7S inch in length and 1-1,000 inch in thickness. In some instan¬ 
ces the hairs are confined to the bud, while in others hair development 
extends over the first leaf and down the .stem. The number of hairs varies 
to some extent with the season, and with other factors which are not yet 
established. Hair formation appears to-be more pronounced in dry weather, 
which probably accouncs for the tippy appearance ot second flush teas, and 
tlie marketing of Flowery Orange Pekoes at this period. 

^ /Reprinted from the Quarterly Journal of the Scientific Department of the Indian 
Tea Association, 
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It is also very evident that the tendency to produce hairs on the young: 
shoot varies considerably among: the different jats of tea. Since tip cannot 
be made if these hairs are not present, the production of tip is in some cases 
outside the control of the planter. 

The Production of Tip 

When leaf is withered, moisture is lost, and consequently the cell sap 
becomes concentrated. Rolling expresses the sap in the form of a sticky 
juice which is deposited on the hairs of the bud, binding them together. It 
is as yet uncertain whether the hairs actually absorb the juice, but this does 
not appear to be a matter of great impoitance. On fermentation, the ordinary 
copper colour of fermented tea develops in the juice, and when the leaf is 
fired, loss of moisture leads to contraction of the leaf tissues, the hairs sub¬ 
sequently appearing as a thick mat, bound together with dried juice. It is 
probable that caramelisation of some of the constituents of the juice takes 
place, emphasising the golden colour. 

It is thus clear that the factors necessary for the production of tip are: 

(1) The presence of hairs on the shoot. 

(2) The expression of sufficient juice to coat these hairs. 

(3) The development of a golden colour in this juice through ferment¬ 

ation and firing. 


DefrcTvS in Tip 

Even when the withered leaf shows a marked ‘ bloom,’ i.e., when hair 
development on the upper part of the shoot is adequate, tip of the required 
golden colour may not be produced, and tip may also be lost during the 
process of manufacture. The principal defects are silver tip, dull tip, dark 
coloured tip, and small tip. The first three may bo put clown to manufac¬ 
turing conditions, while the fourth is largely outside the manager’s control. 

Sih'e7‘ Tip ,—In hot dry periods the true golden colour may not be 
developed and the value of the teas may be depreciated in consequence. 
True silver tip arises as a rewSult of an over-wither, and must be distinguished 
from * dull lip ’ which has its origin in abrasion of the hairs. If the loss of 
moisture during withering is allowed to proceed beyond the optimum, the 
leaf may become too dry to permit the expression of juice during a light first 
roll. Since the development of a golden colour is dependent on the deposition 
of juice on the hairs, absence of juice enables the hairs to exhibit their natural 
silvery colour in the finished product. Light rolling of high withered tea may 
distort the leaf cells sufficiently to induce fermentation without actually 
moistening the outside of the leaf to any marked extent. 

It is quite safe, and, in fact, desirable, to apply pressure in the first roll 
when dealing with highly withered leaf, provid^ that the speed of the rollers 
is not excessive. 55 r.p.m. is a satisfactory speed. After the first roll, the 
leaf should have a distinctly moist or sticky feeling, and, if necessary, 
pressure should be utilised to secure this effect. 

It is also possible to obtain silver tip to a lesser degree from a very 
kutcha wither, when juice may appear in large quantities during a light first 
roll. Such judee may be deficient in soluble solids, and may therefore fail 
to leave a thick coating over the hairs when firing is complete. 

True silver tip may be readily recognised under a low power microscope, 
when the black leaf tissue is seen to be completely obscured by hairs, the 
absence of dried juice revealing the silvery colour of the hairs themselves* 
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Dull tip ,—Rough handling during manufacture or sorting may result in 
the abrasion of the hairs on the bud. If the remaining hairs are insufficient 
in number to cover completely the black tissues of the fired leaf, a dull or 
greyish colour will be ptesenled to the eye, owing to the minute size of the 
hairs and of the space*, between them. Under the microscope this effect is 
very clear. The greyi‘'h or silvery appearance is more common, since the 
abrasion of the hairs is usually brought about during sorting, and this also 
t^nds to remove the larger paiticles of dried juice clinging to the hairs, to 
which the golden colour of tip is largely due. 

Dark-coloured tip .—While tip is usually a bright gold, it is occasionally 
found with a deep brovn/isli red colour. This condition appears to be the 
complement of dull-infused leaf, and to have its origin in a bacterial infec¬ 
tion, which induces the production of dark tannin bodies during fermentation. 
The modern methods of eliminating infection have been found effective in 
dealing with this defect. 

Small tip.---At certain times of the year, and in ceitain jats of tea, hair 
production is greatly restricted, being confined to the midrib of the bud and 
to banji buds. It is obvious that tippy teas cannot be made when this is the 
case, and the most careful manufacture can only produce fragments of tip 
arising from banji buds, and black tips vilh streak of gold when hair occurs 
only on the midrib. 

There is, however, a further possibility to be considered, that if inlet 
temperatures well in excess of 212 deg. are employed in the first firing 
machine, charring of the hairs may occur, since their exposed position leads 
to rapid drying. 


l-ross OF Tip During Manufacture 

Tip can be lost during manufacture by any process which submits the 
hairs to excessive friction. Before firing, a relatively strong shearing force 
is required to remove the hairs, but m the dry state friction should be avoided 
at all costs. 

Fast rolling is an important factor m the loss of tip, particularly when 
the wither is light. The loss may also occur when rolling very kutcha leaf 
even at reasonable speeds. The effect is apparently due to the shearing 
action of the expressed juice, points of high pressure being set up in the leaf 
when the speed of rolling or amount of juice is excessive, even though the 
pressure cap is fully raised. Speeds in excess of 60 r.p.m. are to be avoided 
in the first roll. 

A similar effect is found when sifting after the first roll is inefficient, and 
a large percentage of fine leaf is cairied through into the second roll. 
Subsequent heavy rolling of this material strips the hairs from the bud and 
deposits them indiscriminately over the coarse leaf. Loss of tip in this 
manner may extend to the point at which the whole of the coarse leaf acquires 
a dull bloom, orginating in the scattering of light from the abraded hairs 
which cling to the surface of the coarse leaf. 

Many managers aim to remove 20 per cent, of fine leaf after the first 
roll, though this figure is susceptible to variation with fineness of plucking. 

Abrasion ol Dry Lead .—An interesting source of dull tip has been 
observed during the past season, viz., the rough handling of partly dried leaf 
between the first and second stages of firing. When discharged* from the first 
m^hine, the finer particles of leaf are almost completely dry, and the leaf 
hairs being brittle, are highly susceptible to damage. When the second stage 
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of firing is conducted in a machine of the endless-chain type, the automatic 
spreader may cause trouble. These spreaders will fulfil their function 
satisfactorily if their speed is reduced to one revolution per tray. Ten 
revolutions per tray (i.e., twenty sweeps of the spreader) is not infrequently 
found, and in consequence the leaf is tossed about violently. The danger of 
loss of tip is increased when leaf is loaded in large quantities. This factor 
applies equally to the ‘ gaping ’ of orange grades, when it is fi*equently 
possible to observe a cloud of fluff rising from the spreader, denoting loss of 
tip. Incidentally, a slow running spreader deals more satisfactorily with 
partly fired coarse leaf, avoiding the tendency to form rolls. 

Loss OF Tip During Sorting 

The factors concerned with the production of greyness during sorting 
apply with even greater force to the loss of tip. Any condition which allows 
the leaf particles to rub against each other or against a rough surface, even 
for a short time, is liable to cause abrasion of the hairs. The almost 
complete destruction ol tip from O.P. and B.O.P. grades has been observed 
as the result of sorting the fine leaf in a machine of the Moore type where 
sagging trays of brass wire allowed tlie leaf to accumulate. Hand sorting 
on cane trays can lead to loss of tip if carried to excess. 

When dealing with orange grades a straight run through the sorting 
macliinery should be aimed at, and overloading should be avoided. The same 
applies, should it be necessary to cut tippy teas. Tippy tea should not be 
sorted immediately after it leaves the firing machines and should be handled 
with great care at this stage. When firing has been caxTied to a full 12 annas 
in the first machine and to Id annas in the second, the leaf hairs and the juice 
coating them are almost devoid of moisture, and in consequence are extremely 
brittle. After standing for some hours moisture will have been absorbed 
from the atmosphere, and the hairs will be less brittle. 

It is a significant fact that the microscopical examination of sorting room 
fluff has shown this to consist almost entirely of hairs which bave been rubbed 
off the leaf. Factories vhich show the highest percentage of fluff are there¬ 
fore suffering from the greatest loss of tip. 


STATEMENT OF TEA TRANSHIPPED AT COLOMBO 
DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1932 


Places 

South India 
lbs. 

United Kingdom 

49,768 

United States of America 

69,042 

Continent 

6,962 

Australia 

98,622 

Iraq 

4,546 

Other Countries 

34,956 

Canada 

67,758 


Calcutta 

lbs. 


Java and 
Sumatra 
lbs. 


114,^2 


Total ... 


331,654 


114,642 
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l'E4 fERMENIATiON 

The esbcnaal charaetci istics of black tea are developed dining the 
Liiiienlation process. The c.tacc naline of the chemical changes involved or 
even the agenej^ responsible loi fermentation is still obr.cnic and until 
scientific rc-Cciich claiific* the situation, iigicl control of the process cannot 
be hoped ior or replace the existing aibitury standauls hr -ed on visual and 
sensory judgments. 

A certain degjce of insight luis, howc\ci, been obtained by the work 
done in seveial countries Thus it is known tUat iermentiiig leal requires 
oxygon, indicating that some component oi the leal is oxidised. The absorp¬ 
tion IS rapid at fiisL but gradually slovss down and the tinie-ox}gen con¬ 
sumption curve IS similar to cuives leprcsentiiig enzyme action. At the 
same time caiboii dioxide i> evolved bin ihc course ol lespiration is not 
normal. The free tannin content oi the leaf decrease^- as also the total 
soluble constituents and starch. Nitrogenous compounds do not appear to 
take pait during the fermentation, 'lea tannin is capable of fonning red 
deiivalives calkd phlobaphenes and thc'^.c substances which aie soluble in 
aqueous solutions ot tannins Impart the red coppery colour to tea decoctions. 
Piolonged oxidation leads to the formation or brown oxidation products 
which make the liquors dull. Aroma is dc\eloped during teimentation and 
this has been traced to the release ot an essential oil which, on fnictionation, 
yields an alcohol containing six ca’bon atoms and methyl salicylate. This 
oil is found excll1•^lveh in the leaxc'*. Pioioneed ferment tiion leads to a loss 
in flavour and INIann in 1907 sugge »tecl that tlu^ was due to the develoj men! 
of mtcro-urganisins. x\s a re'.iill of the chemical changes, heat is <levclopcd 
ciuiing the tcrnicnlalinii and the tcmpciatnie ol the lermciitmg leal incieavSt - 
in the early Aages Init gitidually slow^ oil 

There are at least two Iheoiics which have liecn put lor\\ard Ironi lime 
to time to elucidate the natine ot die causal agency of the lenneiilalion. 1 he 
earliest was that termentation was a putrelaetive di.ingo but this had to be 
given up when it w'as shown that ovgenwas essential for fermentation 
The observation that fermentation was arrested at elevatetl temperatures— 
saj at about 212®F.—showed that the fermentatjon was caused by 
thcrmolabiie agents. The uiicio-orgQxiic theory was put forward by Kozai 
m 891 and this w’^as rigorously pul to the test by Bosscha and Bozeskowsky 
who snowed in 1910 that normal lermentalion did occur with sterilized leaf. 
The usual sign of ov'er-formentalioii -the objectionable odour—did not 
develop with the sterile le d even on prolonged fermentation, it was further 
shown that although the presence ol some > easts did not intcriere with the 
norma] course of the process the presence of moulds and bacterin was detn- 
me. Ul to the quality of tea. Oxidases, peroxidases and catalase have been 
demonstrated in the leaf and femicntation ts ascribed to the oxidase group of 
enzymes. Although there is a general acceptance of tliis theory there has as 
yet been no work to show that the addition of the isolated enzyme to 
feimenting leaf alters the rate of degree of fermentation and until this is done 
the enzyme theory cannot be accepted without reservation* 

Proper insight into the nature of fermentation cannot be obtained by 
isolated laboratory experiments alone, but such work should be coupled with 
large-scale factory experiments. Important work is being carried out in this 
direction in the laboratones of the Tea Research Institute of Ceylon. 
Thanks to the generous grant from the Empire Marketing Board, small-scale 
machinery for the manufacture of tea have been provided and it is hoped 
that with these facilities the nature of this important process in black tea 
manufacture will be elucidated. . B, N. KASTRI. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL CULTIVATION OE TUNG OIL 
TREES IN THE iUlPilW 

\ ; 

-Tho piincipal Liiah nr this (‘ouiiirv au <viiiL» cumluct^d in 
Burma and ^Vssain. 

Near Taimj^iryi, Smilhern vSlijti Slalc^ al an JoxatitiU of 4,({50 kvi, 
the Deparlmenl ot As;! it'ullnic in Id21) esUihlishod jdan aliens ot J , 1 oxin 
totallinof about 30 acres and conuimimj: some 2,100 ])tants The')e p' ns 
were in a healthy condition in OJob i, lO^o, toid showed ('\ 0 i> sieu oi 
succcssiul docelopi^i< nt with the extopiton of a vinall aicn irau^plautcd too 
late in Ocfobei of the lucvious \ear. Alih »U‘»h <>oo(l results au' an'icipak‘d, 
it is not e.vpccLed that they will he equal to tlios(‘ obtained in the plaiVa- 
tion of Tunj? Oil Estates, Ltd , ai Jlsum Ilsni, Northern Shan vStalcs, as the 
elevation at Tannsrgyi of 4,(>50 feet is po^d'oly ratlior bij>h and tun;^ tiees 
grow boiler on a well-diained, porous soil, which is uioie in evidence in the 
Northern than the vSoiitliern wSlun States. The I'unfi Oil Estates, Ltd. 
commenced operations durine the latter hall oi lh30* 15} the end ot L).31, 

some 720 acres had been cleared and planted, llie nurst‘ries and sc^cd at stal:c 
both lookini; oxceplionally well. From a small batch of v'ed plauhsl in Ii)2t) 
in the same area, the plan's aie now (wer (> feet in height ancl look\ery 
healthy. It is hoped to receive tiH‘ lirst simple ot nuts irom tht‘ 111?!) [ilanls 
during the current year. A tnnher /50 acres are being clcaie<l and planti'il 
up this year. Both Jhnnhs Fout/f au<I J. moniana art‘ growing on tlie 
estate, but it is too early at present to give any o])inioa as to their 
coinpariitive suitability. 

The Department of Agriciilluris Ikinna, have also made cxpermiuus 
at Maymyo, Mandalay, and at llmawbi Agriiuillunl vSuition. At the tornuM* 
place germination ot tlie seed ot D. /wf///was good, ami although llx' ])lanhs 
made little growth in the first yeir, fliey did well in (he lollowing yiMr, 
reaching an average height of about I leet. A niunbei of (wo-ycar«old plants 
were subse<iacntly transilanled wu*th very tew easiinllics. (looil germinalum 
was also obtained at Hmawl)i and growth was so vigorous that three mouth- 
old seedlings were removed Irom the nursery and Iran^jAiuled. Thev made 
satisfactory, but rather uneven, growth and twelve months alter being 
trausplanteci were robust and had an avt'rnge heighi of 4 Icol, the tallest 
being 7 feet. Some of the same lot oi s<s‘dlings were transplrinled when 
fourteen months old but, alihongh healthy, have not made such rapid gtowih 
as those planted out at an earlier age. Only eighly-lour plants of A. 
at present arc established at Ilinnwbi. 

In Assam Ae;v/// Lree.s arc intiking gtiod growth and fruiting in some 
cases when only 18 months old. A miinber of tea estates have made 
experimental plantings, but no particulars of the acreage planted have been 
received. Some of those lea estates which were supplied with seed in 11128 
are now using their own seed lor sowing. At Natijan, Mr. J). vS. Withers 
on his estate of 1,200 acres had in July, 1030, approximately 35,000 seedlings 
of /i. Ford/l in the nursery and l,o()() ])lants had been transplaute<l to 
clearings. The seedlings made good growth and many ol the trees fruited 


^ From Bid him oi ihe ImpoHaf / W. A'A.V, Fto* /, 
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in 1931. Some ot the seed produced was sown and germinated in 18 days. 
A portion of the crop from these plants was crushed and a sample ot the oil 
obtained has been received at the Impenal Institute. Further seed was 
sown in April, 1931, and one hundred acres had been planted by the end 
of that year. Seventy plants of A. montana have also been raised on this 
estate and are making good progress. Mr. Withers is inclined to think that 
this species will do better than A, Fordii in most oi these parts of Assam 
which have an annual rainfall ot from bO to loO inches, as he has found that 
the latter species does not grow so well where the rainfall is 80 inches as it 
does with a rainfall of 50 inches. 

Small-scale trials have also been starced by the Director of the Indian 
Lac Research Institute at Sabaya and Namkum in the Ranchi district of 
Chota Nagpur, Bihar and Orissa. A, Fordii trees have made good progress 
and started dowering towards the end of the second year. 

Ceylon ,—Repeated trials in Ceylon have shown that A, Fordii will not 
flourish in that Island. A, montana, on the other hand, appears to grow well. 
At the Experiment Station, Peradeniya, there are some 36 trees of the latter 
species which are just beginning to bear. A sample of the seeds has been 
sent to the Imperial Institute for examination. 


: o 


SOME HINTS ON PHOTOGRAPHY 

USING A FOCUSSING CAMERA 

In using a camera which has the focussing scale, we gain a very positive 
advantage—namely, that of using a larger stop in the lens, with its facility of 
more rapid exposures or working in a bad light—but we have to pay for it 
by exercising judgment as to the distance which the chief part of the subject 
is from the camera. 

But it must not be imagined that this latter is a terribly delicate business. 
In using cameras up to about post card size, and fitted with lenses of a kind 
which permit a price of from, say Rs. 30 to Rs. 70, there is still a good deal 
of the property of the fixed-focus camera—depth of focus as it is called—but 
not enough to dispense with judging the distance of the chief part of the 
subject and setting the focussing scale accordingly. 

The chief thmg which it is necessary to learn for successful results is 
the judging of distances with fair accuracy- When I say this I mean the 
near distances. It is most important to be able to tell if a figure is 8 ft. or 
ft. or 15 ft. away, whereas it matters very little indeed, m photographing 
a building 100 ft. away, if you make a mistake of 10 to 20 ft. 


Judging Distances 

Now correctness m judging^ near distances is a matter for practice, and 
nothing else but practice. But it requires to be done systematically until it 
has been made perfect. There is no need to use a camera in this practice— 
in fact, it is a hindrance rather than otherwise. Here is a little system on 
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which yon can speedily become proficient in sizing up such distances as 
6 ft, 9 ft., 12 ft., and so on. 

First ascertain the length of your stride. With most people it is very 
near to one yard. If more or less, shorten or lengthen it so that you can 
pace out distances such as 6 ft , 9 ft., 12 ft., 15 ft., correctly to within a foot 
or so. Then set yourself, anywhere out of doors where the opportunity 
offers, a guessing competition of the distances of an object, such as a 
lamp-post or a pillar-box. Taking up a position, make a guess at the 
distance, and then by pacing it out see how far you are out. 

Test exposures will also teach us something. It will be noticed that 
whereas the object at the distance to which the focussing scale has been set is 
sharp on the negative, parts of the subject which are nearer or further ofif— 
particularly those that are ncaier—will be less sharp, and the unsharpness 
may be of greater degree than is admissible. 


The Work of the Stop 

The remedy for this state of things is to use a smaller stop in the lens, 
and a helpful insight into the best use which can be made of the stop is to 
take a few photographs, using for one the largest stop, and lor succeeding 
exposures (under exactly the same conditions) the next smaller stop, and 
again the next smaller than that. The results will give you an idea of when 
it is necessary to use a smaller stop than the largest in order to obtain sharp 
focus of objects which are at various distances from the camera and all of 
them relatives near, say at distances ranging from 10 to 30 It. Experience 
will show that in many cases quite a small stop has to be used for this 
purpose ; in fact, one so small that the light passing through it is insufficient 
for making snap exposures. 

There are two ways out of this difficulty. The first applies only to very 
small cameras and involves the use of what is known as a large aperture 
lens, by which is meant not necessarily a lens with a large stop, but one with 
a stop which is large compared with the distance of the lens from the film 
when the camera is in use, denoted by the lens makers at £[4.5 or £[5.6. 

But the other solution is one which is applicable to any camera, though 
not to every subject. It consists simply in using the camera on a firm 
support instead of in the hand, so that an exposure can be given for as long 
a time as the smallness of the stop or the badness of the light requires. 

You know the ‘time’ adjustment of the shutter of your camera by which 
you can open the lens and keep it open as long as you like. No doubt you 
often use this movement when making exposures indoors or elsewhere when 
it happens that it is necessary to expose for several seconds. But perhaps it 
has not occurred to you that the system of exposing by ‘ time ’ has a good 
deal to recommend it for outdoor views. Obviously, it cannot be used if 
part of the subject is in movement; then you must make a short snap expo¬ 
sure. But if the subject is any kind of landscape or view in which moving 
people, animals or vehicles, do not occur, a much greater average of good 
results will be obtained if one can fix the camera on a tripod, use a small 
stop in the lens, and give a ‘ time ’ exposure. 

Most foldmg film cameras and some of the box-pattern cameras are 
provided with screwed bushes or sockets for attachment to a tripod. 
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TEA SALES IN INDIA 

COCHIN SUGGESTED AS PLACE FOR AUCTIONS 

We reproduce below the following letter extracted from the Madras Mail 
dated September 17lh on the above subject which will be of interest to our 
readers. 

To THE Editor of the Madras Mail. 

Sir,—I am much interested in recent opinions published in your columns 
regarding the suggested solution of the tea planters' most immediate 
problem : and there is undoubted evidence that the local market is now being 
explored to a large and increasing extent. 

In the past, in addition to those few who have sold in literal retail, there 
have been some Estates, for the most part locally owned, who have sold their 
crops, or fair proportions of them, direct to local distributors both Indian and 
European. These distributors are shrewd buyers, and that they are taking 
advantage of present conditions is only to be expected. 

I am, however, of opinion that planters are to a considerable extent 
playing into their hands, and the most striking, though not the only, evidence 
I have of this is a record recently shown me, and undoubtedly authentic, of a 
sale to an Indian distributor of:— 


Pekoe 

at 4 as. 

B. P. S. ... 

at 5 as. 

Fannings ... 

at 5^ as. 

Do. .. 

at 4 as. 

Dust 

at 4 as. 

And some unidentified grade 

at 3.^ as. 


All delivered F.O.R. less 2^ per cent discount. 

These teas came from v’ell equipped European-owned Estates at high 
elevation whose prices in London auctions have frequently topped the list of 
their district. 

Doubtless such sales are being made under orders from London, and 
their object is to divert stocks from an already congested market. But is any 
good purpose served by selling at these rates which can at most hardly cover 
F.O.R. cost ? 

One thing is sure. If sales at or approaching these rates are possible 
now, when, as is urged by many with little or no knowledge of conditions, 
still more sellers enter this market, it will in turn become devoid of profit to 
the producer. 

There are many and obvious reasons why the average planter is unable 
to sell direct in quantity to the best advantage: and the more of them there 
are groping in greater or less darkness for buyers, the better will the buyer 
be able to get his supplies at his own price and the sooner will the few 
concerns whose crops have previously been sold in India at a profit, also 
have their market ruined. 

The remedy would appear to be weekly auctions. Coimbatore or 
Cochin occur to me as likely places for them. What difficulties there may be 
in the way I do not know: the firms who influence the bulk of Estates are only 
few in number and might be able to airange something. Cochin is already 
going ahead. Why should it not develop from small beginnings into India's 
second tea market ? 

Yours faithfully, 

PEDDLER. 
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TWO VAST OUTLETS FOR PLANTATION RUBBER 

A few days ago, one of our special cables from London stated that Russia 
had again been buying large quantities of plantation rubber on the London 
market and there were many in Malaya who came to the conclusion that this 
big purchasing of rubber by Russia was mainly due to the possibility, if not pro¬ 
bability, of an early warbetween Russia and Japan, rubber being, as our readers 
know, an important munition of v^ar in that it is vitally necessary for motor 
car tyres, the water-proofing of tents and for ground sheets lor soldiers. 
Let us now tell a surprising story from Russia. Looking through the papers 
we get from all over the world for an editorial subject for to-day, we came 
acrot»'= the ‘ Rubber Age ’ of New York and therein gathered the tale we are 
going to tell about Russia’s rubber requirements The New York journal 
features the story thus :—‘ There is an interest in Russia which grows as we 
see the Five Year Plan and other policies of the Soviet regime apparently 
succeeding The picture of a gigantic tyre industry in the heart of Russia— 
one-twelfth of the size of our own (the U.S.A.) industry at its 1929 peak of 
production—is almost incredible. Yet the story of the potential development 
of such an industry, within practically twelve months, as told by Soviet 
officials, is published in this issue of the Rubber Age ” 

We turn to the story the * Rubber Age ’ tells and therein we read thai, 
‘\^ith the assistance of American engineers and rubber factory experts, 
and the co-opeiatioji of one of the leading American rubber companies,’ one 
of the largest rubber factories in the world is being built at Yaroslavl, in the 
Ivanov Industnal Region, in Soviet Russia. This gigantic Russian rubber 
factory is, it is declared, making picparations to turn out sis million five 
hundred thousand motor car tyres annually and w“ill be the largest tyre factory 
in Europe and the second in output in the world. Construction on the 
gigantic Russian rubber factory was begun in 1930—we remember reading 
about it and commenting upon it at that lime—and it is said that when it is 
completed, which will be at a fairly early date, it will have cost about fifty 
million pounds sterling and wnll employ over twenty thousand workers The 
article in the American journal before us adds that production has already 
started in a section of the factory and that, we may assume, is the reason why 
we had the recent cable stating that Russia was buying large quantities of 
raw rubber in London. 

The town of Yaroslavl has been chosen, we read, as the site for this 
gigantic Russian lubber factory, because it is situated on the banks of the 
great Volga river at an important railway junction and near great peat bogs, 
from wffiich peal can be t'^ken and used as fuel. Yaroslavl was also chosen 
because it is in an area where leictiles and chemicals are produced and 
provides easy access to shipments of rubber. It is stated that, when the 
great factory at Yaroslavl is in full swing, the tyres made there will be 
shipped along the Volga or by rail to the Ntehni Novgorod motor car factory, 
the greac motor car factory in Moscow, to the great Tractor Company in 
Leningrad and the Krahkov Tractor Works, all of which reminds us that a 
journalist friend who has recently travelled in Russia wrote to us the other 
day stating that we need not be downhearted about the future of plantation 
rubber, because Russia would fairly soon be a great buyer in view of the fact 
that that country was very short of motor transport and her rulers had 
determined to concentrate upon this form of transport and not on railways. 
At the time of receiving our friend’s letter, we read what he said with passing 
interest, but we realise its importance now in view of the latest news about 
Russia’s great rubber factory at Yaroslavl. 
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In concluding our cominenls vve ina^’' mention that it is also staled in the 
‘ Rubber Age ’ that another great Russian factory is lo concentrate upon 
making seventy-five million pairs of rubber shoes a year, as the Russians 
believe that there is a colossal market for these shoes in China, which, again, 
reminds us that a friend who was in Shanghai during the fighting between 
the Chinese Nineteenth Route Army and the Japanese troops told us that 
most of the men of the Nineteenth Route Army wore light rubber shoes. 
Yet again, mention of China reminds us that China, like Russia, will not 
build railways in the future, but will concentrate upon great roads to carry 
motor traffic. Here, then, we have in Russia and China two colossal fields 
for the very extensive use of plantation rubber and it is quite possible that 
in the years ahead there may be something approaching another rubber 
famine because, owing to the present rubber price slump, very little rubber 
is being planted by anyone to-day. 


THE RISE IN RUBBER 

Rubber, like many other commodities, is just nov^ deriving benefit from 
American buying. If this development continues, prices of all commodities 
will be lifted to higher levels. With regard to rubber, Messrs. Symington 
and Wilson point out that a return of prosperity in America will be accom¬ 
panied by increased purchases of motors and tyres. Owing to the prolonged 
depression there mu&t be a big replacement demand to be filled. This is 
not only the case in America, but also in most other countries. Another 
favourable development in the rubber position is the definite sign of progress 
in the elimination of weak estates. The R.G.A.’s returns of 357 plantation 
companies for July show a decrease in output of 12*5 per cent, as compared 
with a year ago. It is significant that while outputs from all other quarters 
(especially the Dutch East Indies) show heavy falls, the decline in Malaya is 
only 3 per cent. It would appear that the British companies are weathering 
the storm better than their competitors, who, being on the gold standard, are 
handicapped by the depreciated gold value of the A well-known firm of 
Stock Exchange brokers, in its weekly circular, sounds a warning note in 
regard to the recent strength of rubber. It points out that along with other 
raw materials the price has been lifted through speculative bull support 
from America, and is in no w^ay due to statistical developments which have 
been adverse rather than otherwise. * To this extent,' the circular concludes, 
‘ the present movement is ailificial, and we would stress the point that 
buyers of shares at current levels should not be over expectant of immediate 
returns.’ The rubber industry stands to benefit very considerably from any 
recovery in American trade, as that country is responsible for such a large 
percentage of the total world absorption, Nor,raa]ly, the United States takes 
some two-thirds of the world’s rubber output, but this proportion, following 
the slump, has now declined to about 50 per cent. only. From this stand¬ 
point there may be justification for the rise to per lb , which has occurred 
in ffie price of the commodity, but it remains to be seen whether the higher 
selliug price encourages heavier tapping and thus nullifies any extra demand 
that may be created by a renewal of manufacturing activity. The present 
price is stiU below average cost of production, but even last year all-in costs 
had been in many cases reduced to the region of 3d* per lb,; and allowing 
for the further economies that have since been effected, a moderate advance 
in Mincing Lane would probably place a large number of companies upon a 
payable footing. 
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TEA PRICES 

DANGER OF SELLING IN INDIA 

In reproducing below ^ Neilgherry’s * letter to the Madras MaiU dated 
September 12th, we should very much welcome contributions from planters 
on such topics. 

To THE Editor of the Madras Mail 

Sir,—I have been looking carefully through the old files of PIa7iimg 
Opinion of 1899-1900, and in reading through them, I could not help admir¬ 
ing the whole get-up of the paper By Planters For Planters and cannot 
help thinking that those interesting letters and articles by practical planters 
were of very considerable help, and that by the new method of having practi¬ 
cally only severely technical papers in most planting papers, we have lost 
much which would be of great service to us. 

To mention a case in point to show how it may be possible at times to 
be too thorough. We have been advised by the scientists who conduct Tea 
Research, to sterilise our fermenting surfaces. Cement is condemned, as it 
allows tea juice to soak in and the juice of previous days’ makes, fouls the 
new tea. Strong lotions like permanganate of potash have been advised and 
freely used, and many Old Timers have been wondering what effect this 
would have ultimately on that elusive thing called ‘ flavour’. Many will en¬ 
dorse the recent pronouncement from one of the Tea Scientific Stations 
(Tocklai ?), that strong germicidal lotions possibly have a most prejudicial 
effect on flavour. 

It would be interesting to know exactly how the world-famous China teas 
or Formosa teas now selling in London at 1^. 6^/. and more (compared with 
High Elevation Nilgiris average or 7^.), are made. Do they sterilise 
their fermenting surfaces ? Do they make their teas in tea driers costing a 
quarter of a lakh of rupees ? No I On the contrary in Formosa, they have one 
central factory for 20 miles of country and the small tea farmers bring in 
their tea leaf ready rolled, and partly fermented and in this rough and ready 
way these world famous ‘ China ’ teas are manufactured ! At any rate, they 
to-day are commanding 1^. 6^. compared with first class Nilgiri teas made 
according to every rule laid down by the Pundits in London, fetching a mere 
Id. But very small quantities of China teas go to London compared with 
Indian teas, and it looks as though over-production of any one growth will 
bring prices down to a disastrous level, while even teas made in a rough and 
ready fashion as they do in China, provided they are produced in quantities 
which the market can pay a good price for. will return handsome profits even 
in a world tea slump. 

Profits from Indian Teas 

But whatever over-production exists in Indian teas, the fact remains that 
the distributors make lOd. per lb, profits while the grower is making heavy 
losses mostly, and this is a state of things which is altogether wrong. One 
remedy is to sell more in India, but there, too, tlie danger exists of large 
quantities of first-class teas previously never sold out of London finding their 
way to Calcutta, Bombay and other places and causing a fall of S per cent, 
on prices realised by local sales ? Already local markets have begun to 
collapse for High Elevation Nilgiri teas due to many large estates sending 
large lots of teas to Calcutta and Bombay for sale at any price they will fetch 
pretty well, and those of us who have carefully built up a local ti‘^e during 
thirty years, see ourselves faced with a collapse in local prices* Whereas 
we were, getting often 2as. and 4as, better (Estate) than London averages, 
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we must now tace the fact that Calcutta and Bombay merchants will now de¬ 
mand High Elevation Nilgiri teas at an all-round fiat rate based on London 
averages and on the sacrifice prices many famous estates are selling locally 
to clear stock*^. If London rises to lOd. for Nilgiri teas then there will be 
some lelief in the situation, failing which those few estates which have had 
good local sales for many yeais, will have to reduce their prices 50 per cent 
all round. 

Yours faithfully, 

September 12 ^ 19^2, Neilgherry. 

-: 0 :- 

THE DAVIDSON REPORT 

EUROPEAN PLANTERS CRITICISE RECOiMMENDATIONS 
{From our own co7‘respo7ident') 

Bangalore, September, 1913, 

Mr. E. H. Young, a rich planter, Ossoor Estate, Hassan, and Col. W. L. 
Crawford, D. S. O., Hirvali, have in the course of a communication addressed 
to Sir K, P. Pnttanna Chetty, Kt., Chairman of the public meeting held on 
Sunday night, while regretting their inability to attend the meeting, strongly 
criticise the recommendations of the Davidson Committee in regard to the 
subsidy. 

Col. Crawford says: 

Permit me to offei you my best wishes for the success of your endeavour 
to get the Subsidy entirely remitted. Until about the last decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century I believe 1 am correct in saying the payment of the Subsidy 
was not thought unfair, although it pul a heavy charge on the resources of 
the Slate At that time there were no duties or very trifling ones levied on 
Mysore goods coming into India and a large number of troops were main¬ 
tained at the French Rocks, Chitaldmg and Harihar and the Subsidy was 
largely spent in the State. 

Since the beginning of tuis century, conditions have entirely changed as 
the Imperial Government have arbitrarily imposed a heavy import duty upon 
almost everything coming into Mysore from overseas and it is estimated 
that the Imperial Government now^ obtain an additional 50 lakhs or more 
from Mysore in excess of the Subsidy laid down in the Treaty. It should 
not be lost sight of that the army maintained in Mysore now is much smaller 
than previously. 

It seems to have been entirely overlooked by the Davidson Committee 
that in any scheme of Federation-there can be no room for differentiating 
between the various Indian States. 

I can only hope that the Government of Mysore will by cogent argu¬ 
ments convince the Imperial Government that the cancelling of the Subsidy 
is long overdue. 

Mr. Young, in his letter, states : 

I am heartily in agreement with the object of the mass meeting of 
protest against the annual Subsidy Mysore has to pay to the Imperial 
Govemnient. I think the time is ripe for the supreme Government to recon¬ 
sider the matter of the very large Subsidy taken as tribute from Mysore. It 
may have been perfectly legitimate and correct to insist on the payment of 
tribute in the past but it is most certainly unfair demand on Mysore now. 

The Hindu, dated September 15, 1932 
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U.P-A.S.I. NOTES 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT NOTICE 
Kalrayan (Belur) Agency 

The services of K. Jamaludin Sahib have been dispensed with. 

All Estates recruiting Malayalee labour in the Kalrayan Hills are parti¬ 
cularly requested to advise maistries and coolies concerned. 

At present there is a temporary Agent on probation by name :— 
Santhana PadayaLchi, Tumbal village. 

Salem, C. E. RICKETTS, 

12ih Sepiember, 1932, Superintendent, 


OBITUARY 

We much regret to announce the death of Mr. Campbell Hunt, at 
Woithing, on the 8th instant. 

The late Mr. Campbell Hunt was the well-known Malabar rubber planter, 
who was intimately connected with the formation and opening out of most 
of the rubber places in North and South Malabar, including, what used to be, 
the old Kerala, Wandor, Calicut, Kinalur, Kuttiadi, Thirumbadi and Neelcs- 
waram Estates, which estates have since been formed into new companies or 
combines, mainly through his instrumentality. 

He was stricken down by a severe stroke towards the end of 1929, from 
which he never recovered. 

Having a sound knowledge of the language and customs of Malabar he 
was able to conduct personal negotiations with the different * Jenmies’, and 
being affable and free of access to all and sundry, he leaves behind a much 
respected and household name in Malabar, particularly in the neighbourhoods 
in which the above estates are situated. His passing will be greatly lamented 
by one and all. 


-: o:- 

CORRESPONDENCE 

We receive many applications for assistance in finding jobs or employ¬ 
ment but few are as frank in their motive as the one given below, extract of 
whose letter to the Director of the Labour Department is as follows 

‘ Please execuse me for approaching you again. 1 have ever-incrcas- 
ing desire to serve in your department, the reason for which I do not know 
and more especially in estates so that I may have a chance to enjoy the 
pleasures of nature.II’ 

{Note by the Editor ,—The exclamation marks are mine.] 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 


I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 

Date of auctioi 

Mark 

Pkgs. 

Price 

(A) TEA (Wetk ending 



1 


Thursday. August 25 





and September 






2932). 









s. 

d. ' 


(o) Anamallais — 




1 


Mukottn Mudi 


144 

0 

m 1 


Thay Mudi 


150 

0 

9f 1 

(25) 

Mnkottu Mudi 


167 

0 

9i 

(25) 

Thoni Mudi 


168 

0 

81 

(25) 

Anai Mudi 

« m 

126 

0 

SI 

1) 

Kalla Mudi 


290 

0 

Sk , 


Gajam Mudi 


114 

0 

8i 

(25) 

Velonie 

•• 

216 

0 

7i 1 

1) 

(d) Central Travancor^ 



1 

7 ^ 


Stagbrook 


135 

0 


(25) 

Carady Goody 


132 

0 

7 


Glenmary 

«.« 

115 

0 

7 

(25) 

Iwy. and Ash. Est 

— 





Vembanaad 

... 

102 

0 

7 

( 1) 

Fairfield 

... 

81 

0 

7 

( 1) 

(^r) Kanan Devans - 






Periavurrai 

... 

320 

0 

71 

( 1) 

Do. 


258 

0 

7i \ 

(25) 

Gu derale 


174 

0 

7h i 

( 1) 

Do. 


156 

0 

7i 

(25) 

•Munaar 


132 

0 

7i 1 

( I) 

Devi colam 


120 

0 

7 

(25) 

♦Chittavurrai 

... 

114 

0 

7 

( 1) 

Thenmallay 


114 

0 

7 

(25) 

•Upp. Surianalle 


114 

0 

7 

( IJ 

Gundnmallay 


102 

0 

7 

( 

Nadiar 


48 

0 

7 

{25) 

•Gundumallay 


30 

0 

7 

( 1) 

(d) Nilgirts — 






Prospect 

»•* 

162 

0 

9i 

( 1) 

Nonsuch Est .— 






Ibex Lodge 

.•« 

35 

0 

84 j 

(as) 

Rob Roy 

• •• 

40 

0 

8 ! 

(25) 

Craigmore 


222 

0 

7f 

(25) 

Prospect 

• •• 

192 

0 

71 

(25) 

Nonsuch Esi,^ 






Ibex Lodge 


112 

0 

7f 

{ 1) 

Woodlands" 


180 

0 

7 

( 1) 

Brooklands 

... 

132 

|0 

7 

( 1) 


Average prices obtained for tea, 



Week 

January 

January 

District 

ending 
Augt. 25, 

1 to 

Augt, 25, 

1 to 

Augt, 25, 


1932 

1932 

1931 



d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

N, India 

0 

10 50 

0 

9-32 

0 11*04 

S. India 

a 0 

6*66 

b 0 

8*77 

c 0 11'3S 

Ceylon .. 

0 

8-22 

1 0 

H-73 

1 2*73 

Java 

0 

5 22 

0 

6 66 

0 7-37 

Sumatra. 

0 

4 S3 

0 

6*12 

0 7*87 

Nyassa- 

0 

5-94 

0 

6*53 

0 6*94 

land. 






Total.. 

d 0 

8*64 

e 0 

CD 

f 0 11*71 


Week 

January 

J anuaiy* 

District 

ending 

Sept. 

1 to 

: Sept, 

1 to 
Sept. 


1. 

1932 1 

1 . 

1932 

1, 1931 


5 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s> d. 

N. India 

0 

11 67 

0 

9 41 

0 11*22 

vS India 

eo 

6*64 

'A 0 

8*66 

iO 11*20 

Ceylon.. 

0 

8-84 

0 

11*63 

1 2-75 

Java 

0 

5*05 

0 

6*62 

1 0 7-SS 

Sumatra 

0 

4 50 

0 

4 50 

1 0 7-79 

Nyassa- 

0 

5*74 

0 

6*50 

1 0 691 

1 a n d. 






Total... 

/ 0 

9 46 

L 0 

1 

9'SS 

1 / 0 11-78 

1 


N.B .—The number of packages on which 
the South Indian averages are based is 
given below :— 

I a 10,231 b 246,540 r 192,140 
d 84,941 2,674.873 f 2,753,881 

g 13,180 h 259,720 i 200,951 
; 100,816 k 2,775,689 / 2,852,028 

(B) ROBBER.- 

The London * Spot * Quotation for Plantation 
First Latex CrSpe on Tuesday, September 
20, 1932, was 

London Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, September 17, 1932, were 46,176 
tona, a decrease of 176 tons op September 
10, 1932, inventory. 

Uverpool Stocks for week ending 

Saturday, September 17,1932, were 58,028 
tons, an incte^oe^of 63 tons on September 
10, 1932, inventory. 


•Where Invoices are not sold, or only part sold, the prices bid ar^ takon in 
^alotiiating; the av^rage^. 
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11. The Madras Market 

Current on Thursday^ September 22, 1932 

Since our report of a fortnight ago the price of Raw Rubber had sagged to from 
' 6v^r Zd, spot. London advices however, take this fall as the natural sequence of events 
after a sharp rise and the price is now better at 2JJ Buyers for * Spot 

Business in South Indian Rubber shares has continued negligible, while in sterling 
and dollar scrips business has been very difiScult to put through. Share values 
generally however, have not reacted very much, which emphasises the absence of any 
selling pressure. 

' * In Tea shares Peertnade's have come on offer at Rs. 15 and Parkside Nilgiri’s 
continue available at the same price Vellamalai^s have been in demand at Rs. 1\ and 
P-eriakarapalais at Rs. 20, 


in. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Associatio?i) 


South Indian Teas in the sale of August 30, 1932, obtained the following prices i~ 


Estates 
Madupatty 
’ - Kanniamallay 
Burnside 
Davershola 


Total lbs. Average 
15,888 -40 

12,600 *40 

5,120 *37 

1,569 *25 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

September 1932 to September 17^ 1932 (inclusive) 


[Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to norths aud tho^e not 
planting districts are shown in small capitals,) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

1 

*Prev. 

Total from 
l-4-»32 to l7-9-*32 
(inclusive) 

Stations 

First 

week 

n 

Q ^ 

CO 

•Prev. 

"T* 

IS® 

1^1 

tA 

2. Kaltburitty 

2-45 

2*78 

00 

o 

CO 

o 

108-31 

28. Mango Range 

16*15 

2-11 ill0-68( 

128*94 

3. KallarB’dge 

1*77 

6*12 

93*25 

101-14 

29. Devala 

10*70 

N.R ' 

118*26 

N.R. 

4. Koney 

2*59 

3*08 

1 94*22 

99*89 

30. Devarshola 





6^. Aneikolam, 

3-03 

5*81 

116-09 

124*93 

T.E.S. ... 

9*56 

1*14 

72*83 

83*53 

8. Twyford ... 

6*30 

12*37 

213-57 

1232*24 

31. Calicut 

5*13 

3*03 

111*75 

119*91 

10. Kal’aar 

7*17 

110-S3 

198*22 

215-92 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 

6*03 

3-65 

149*63 

159-31 

11. Cbittavurrai. 

0* 

60 

35*29 

1 35-89 

33. Vayitri 

9*99 

2 09 

172*30 

184-33 

12. Bodi’kaj^ur 

... 

0*05 

18*77 

1 18*82 

34. Manantoddi 

7*25 

2*57 

87-07 

96-89 

13. Cochin 

1*48 

4*31 

80*95 

186*74 

35. Billigiris 

0*65 

1-60 

1 52*71 

54-96 

14. Mooply 

4*79 

6*82 

98*63 

1110*24 

38. Pollibetta ... 

2 40 

1 62*32 

64-72 

IS. Pacbaimallai 

5-05 

N.R. 

1112*59 

N.R. 

39. Coovercolly... 

2*72 1 

I 1-94 

1 69*01 

73-67 

16. Mudis 

8*18 

N.R. 

tl72*08 

1 N.R. 

41.*|’Kadamane 


... 

... 

... 

17. POLI.ACHIB; 

0*48 

0*48 

! 28*17 

29*13 

42. Baiehonnur... 


... 

73*03 

... 

21. Nilambur ... 

5*52 

1*09 

103*96 '110-57 

43. fMerthisub ^gey 

•4-94 

• •• 


• •• 

22. Naduvattam 

3*75 

1-74 

86*00 

91*49 

44.tKelagur 

5*58 

... 


... 

24. Coocoor ... 

0*26 

0*08 

22*65 

22*99 

45. Durgadbetta. 

... 


97*39 

• •• 

25. Kotagiri ... 

0*54 

0-18 

33*70 

34*42 

46. Mangalore. 

2*45 

1 6-9C 

> 85*07 

94 42 

26. Ootacamund 

0*33 

0*25 

26-74 

,27*32 

47. Madras 

1-05 

i O'Sf 

5 7*59 

9*49 

27; Yercaud ... 

1*45 

0*90 

26-40 

i 28*75 







BVcm 1-4-1932 to 3-9-1932 (inclusive). N.R. - No'Return received. 
t4l. Kadainane; rainfall for the period 1-4-1932—27-8-1932 = 236*12 in. 

(inclusive) 

„ M „ 28-8-1932-10-9-1932 = 32*12 in. 

' (inclusive) 

.* „ „ 1-4-1932—10-9-1932 » 268-33 in. 

(inclusive) 

143. MertHsub'gey: for w.e. 3-9-1932 « 7*89 in. 

t 44r for 3-9-193? = 11* 11 in^ 
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EDITORIAL 

W E very much regret to announce the death in England, on the 28th 
September, 19 of Mr. J. A. Richardson, Planter, late of Cochin, 
Travancore and the High Range, following an operation 
Obituary, performed on the 27th ultimo. 

The late Mr. Richardson was Chairman of the U.P.A S.L in 1910 and 
again in 1914-15, He was also Planting Member of the Madras Legislative 
Council in 1919-22 and for many years from 1907 onwards was a regular 
attendant at the annual meetings of the Association. He retired a few years 
hack and during his retirement always evinced the greatest interest in 
U.P.A.S.I. affairs and so recently as the lasJt annual meeting in August a wire 
was received from him sending his best wishes for a successful meeting and 
stating that he hoped some form-of reorganization would materialise 
acceptable to our three main products. 

'^HE practice of various tea companies in some of the big cities in this 
Presidency of buying parcels of experimental teas at low rates has had 
the effect of depressing prices to a considerable extent. 
These dealers, to some extent, influence the low prices at 
^ which experimental teas are being bought by producing or 
showing authentic invoices of similar teas bought from large firms at still 
lower rates, which teas also prove to be experimental or salvage teas. In 
order to check this practice, it is suggested that all sellers of experimental 
tea should mark their invoices in such a way as to make it clear to others (to 
whom these invoices may be shown) that they are abnormal, 

5 
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T a Meeting of the Executive Committee held on the 23rd September, 
the question of the accommodation of visitors to the Balehonnur Station 
was discussed. The attention of all planters is drawn to the 
fact that there is a good rest house on the Station itself for 
visitors and intendmg visitors should write either to the 
Director of Agricultuie, Mysore or to the Station Manager, 
Balehonnur Station for permission to visit and to occupy the 
rest house. 


Got eminent of 
Mysore Coffee 
Experimental 
Slaiipn^ 
Balehonnur, 


T^HE Planters XV came up against a tough proposition in the East Indies 
Squadron represented by the ship’s team of H.M S. Emerald, and 
retired defeated by the nairow margin of a penalty goal to 
TMrn^ent thoroughly deserved their win but it was 

extremely unfortunate that at the last moment, the Planters 
had to journey to Madras without their Captain and leader of the forwards 
R. Walker, whilst the absence of Arbuckle at scrum half made a lot of 
diffetence owing to the complete understanding he has with the stand-off, 
Aitken. 


Coleridge’s kicking at full back may have meant tlie difference between 
victory and defeat as had he been playing, some of the penalties awarded 
were well within his capacity for goal kicking. However it is all in the 
game for at the last moment none of the Enterprise team could assist the 
Emerald, In any case, a fine, dean spoiling encounter took place, an 
account of which will be found on page 543 of this issue. 


0 


NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

Car Imports into India 

^ As a result of general trade depression and disturbed political conditions 
in India, there was a further marked decline in the imports into this country 
d commerdal vehides during the fiscal year ending last April, a total of only 
4,302 vans, lorries, buses and chassis, valued at ^499,062, being recorded, as 
compared with 8,913 061,920) in 1930-31 and 15.306 (^^1,812,696) in 

1929-30. Although American vehides are still the most popular, the number 
fell^from 6,197 to 3,236, and those from Canada dedined in number from 2,397 
other hand, the number of vehides emanating from Great 
Britain increased from 258 to 435 ; the remaining 33 vehicles are attributed to 
' other countries.’ 


* » * 

MnsHROoiis—A Pecdliar Brand 

According to the *rokyo correspondent of the (London) Moi ning Post a 
mushroom has been discovered which, when eaten in moderate quantities, 
induws a happy outlook on life. This latest discovery was made by ProfeS- 
^ Mateuura, of the Tottori Higher Agricultural School. For many years he 
ha,s stu^ Japanese fungi and has named it Warailake Modoki because of its 
^mbtence to Wamiiake or Laughing Fungus, which is another of the pm- 
sonotas fungi knowru , 
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Professor Matsuura says that when a small quantity of the mushroom h 
eaten the consumer first becomes ‘ merry/ as if he had been drinking rather 
liberally. After this state, as with over-drinking of alcohol the consumer 
suffers agony, while, should he still persist in eating the delicious mtisbroom 
he enters that state described as * panic-stricken ’ and which appears to 
resemble very closely the delirium tremens produced by the other variety of 
over-indulgence. 

This new species is described as being light green in colour, while the 
back of the head-part or cap is parplish-brown, and the stalk is quite easily 
broken vertically. 

The poisonous element does not affect the stomach directly, but the 
nerves, and the effect is seen ten minutes after eating the fungus. The 
particular time of the year when the fungus is found is in the rainy season of 
May and June, and it grows among decayed straw and leaves. Though large 
quantities may be found in the Tottori Prefecture, this fungus has not yet 
been registered in the world's book of fungi. 

^ ^ % 

Rubber 

One of our readers, just arrived from Stratford-on-Avon, could not say 
hard things enough about the ugly outlines of the Memorial Theatre at Strat¬ 
ford ; we believed he compared it to Rima in Hyde Park and several recent 
additions to architectural sculpture in London. On the other hand he could 
not say nice enough things about the comfort of the seats inside and put this 
down to the cushions being made of sponge or froth rubber, he was told by 
the Dunlop Company who had an article in the Rubber Age, he believed, of 
June last. In any case the seating of the theatre met with unalloyed appro¬ 
val, Will other theatres, buses, trams, railways, etc, please note and follow 
suit, 

T/ie India Rubber Wmld of New York for August has, tucked away at 
the end of p. 43, a useful note on the advantage, after other methods of plant¬ 
ings fail, of going back to forestry methods wh^n planting rubber. One can 
only conjecture what is meant by that term, for we are not told. We are 
told, however, very plainly that forestry methods pay best in these days of 
cheap rubber. This is how our New York contemporary puts his case ; — 

‘ The great majority of European growers have virtually coddled rubber 
as if it were an orchard tree; native growers have proved that they can sup» 
ply moie rubber per acre and at a lower cost by regarding the Hevea as a 
forest product and treating it in a quite irrational manner as compared with 
European culture. 

‘ The few European concerns that have become convinced that forestry 
methods afford the most feasible means for combating the production and 
merchandising practices of the natives give much credit for advocating the 
return to more primitive ways of raising rubber to Dr, N, Whitford, of 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association of America. 'Tfie doctor, an expert 
in forestry, has made a long, exhaustive study of rubber-growing and is not 
only satisfied that forest methods can be readily substituted for the orchard 
system, but that in view of the fact that rubber is likely long to remain cheap, 
such methods must be adopted in self-defence by Europeans if they would 
reduce their costs so low as to discourage the ixatives from glutting the mar¬ 
ket with cheap rubber,’ 

This sounds reasonable, may it prove to be pr'acticaL 
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Iced tea 

Wi^ the iced tea season in full blast, the India Tea Bureau, which is 
c6nductiag: the publicity campaign for Indian tea in the United States, calls 
attention to the fact that the opportunity to push tea sales and increase daily 
turnover and tea profits is at its height as the American public has learned 
that iced tea refreshes, quenches thirst, and reduces bodily temperature, and 
iced tea is meeting with a constantly growing acceptance in all parts of the 
country* * It is no time to push the sale of an inferior tea because the sum¬ 
mer demand is heavier,' the bureau emphasises. ‘ For the public has learned 
to discriminate between teas that make weak, washed out, flavourless tea. 
If they happen to stumble on a brand of such inferior tea, either by igno¬ 
rance or through the recommendation of their food dealer, it is a certainty 
they will not be back for more. In this connection there is sometimes a ten¬ 
dency to push a cheap, low grade tea with some extraneous sales induce¬ 
ment,’ the Bureau continues. ‘ It may sell temporarily, but such tea can 
never build a real volume of repeat sales. Worse than that, it will cost dea¬ 
lers their most precious asset—-the confidence of their customers. It will 
injure your reputation and harm the turnover of your better blends.’ The 
statement further adds that there are more than 165 blends of tea packed in 
America which contain Indian tea, and have built up a reputation for produ¬ 
cing quality iced tea at reasonable cost and on which icing never washes out 
their full flavour. Packers are urged by India Tea Bureau to make sales 
drives on their blends carrying the familiar Map of India emblem. 

m ^ 


Tea in France 

According to the Spice Mill of New York the tea imports into France 
have doubled in the past two years. The habit of tea drinking in that 
country has spread tremendously since the war, with its four years’ sojourn 
of British troops. Tea drinking is popular in many of the leading cafes of 
the Parisian boulevards, where it is said to be making inroads on the small 
glass of port which has been the fashionable Parisienne’s equivalent for 
five o’clock tea. The popular drink of the leisure moment is cofEee with 
which tea is now appearing as a healthy rival. The idea of foreigners that 
native wine is the invariable drink of Frenchmen during their hours of 
leisure is probably based upon the example of the wine shops of the humbler 
quarters of Paris and of the villages. French wine-growers often grumble 
that the only Frenchmen loyal to the national beverage are the labourers. 
And. to cap the irony, their wine is frequently Algerian! 

^ iSi % 

Robber’s Future—Henry Ford’s Foresight 

Lending Money for Great Roads in China 

Shanghai, August 27.—^Mr. Henry Ford has offered to give the Chinese 
Government a large loan on low interest to construct new roads and to re¬ 
condition the present roads, provided the Chinese Government uses Ford 
motor cars and lorries, and the offer is being favourably considered. 

China is a huge potential field for rubber consumption in the wny of 
motor tyres and China has unlimited man-power, content with low wages, 
wherewith to build roads.—-2%-? Malayan Tin and Ruhbet JournaU 
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THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
(AMENDMENT) BILL 


Mr. F. E James’ speech on the above given in the Legislative 
Assembly, Simla, on the 16th September, is published below in detail; 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): Sir, I rise not to oppose the 
reference of the Bill to Select Committee, but to place on tlie record of the 
House the point of viei^ of certain important interests which I represent. 
One of the most important provisions of the Bill is that it extends workmen's 
compensation to labourers on plantations. Now, Sir, the estates in Southern 
India both Indian and Euiopean feel that such extension is neither necessary 
nor advisable at the present time, and that it will be difficult from the 
administiative point of view. In the first place, they feel that the only 
labourers who require special protection are those working in factories, and 
they at present come under the terms of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The work m the fields is not hazardous and they do not feel that it is 
necessary to give statutory protection in connection vrith that labour. They 
also feel Utiat the substitution of voluntary protection which is at present 
exercised by employers in many ways in the matter of accidents by compul¬ 
sory legislation, will tend to lessen the harmony which at present undoubtedly 
does exist between labour and employer on estates in Sbuth India. Them Sir, 
my constituents feel that this Bill is not advisable at the present moment from 
this point of view. Every one who is in touch with the plantiiag indUvStry is 
aware that at the present moment the planting indUvStry in South India,—and 
I suppose the same is true to some extent in the North,—is fighting for its 
life. Low prices of products^ and cut-throat competition from other 
countries, make it a ver> difficult proposition to run estates profitably; and 
there are some estates in South India which are at present facing the possibility 
of closing down altogether, and with the consequent throwing of labour out 
of work. Therefore this section of my constituents feels strongly that any 
additional burden placed upon the industry at the present time is one which 
it will be very difficult lor that industi-y to bear, and that it may result possibly 
in driving parts of it out of business altogether. 

Then, Sir, there are industries in South India, quite apart from the 
planting industry, which feel that this new Bill with its greatly increased 
rates is going to impose an extremely heavy burden which at present under 
existing conditions they are not able to bear. You \rill observe, Sir, from 
the Bill that the rates of compensation are increased to a very large extent, 
varying in the case of half-monthly payments for temporary disablement 
from 150 per cent, increase in the case of low-paid workers, to 20 per cent, 
in the case of workmen earning Rs. 80 a month. It also provides for com¬ 
pensation for workmen earning up to Rs. 200 a month as against a linjit 
of Rs. 80 under the present Schedule. This increase in the rates, it 
is considered, will result in an increased burden to industries generally at 
a time when they find it very difficult indeed to hear their existing com¬ 
mitments. In regard to plantation labour I need not stress the difficulty of 
fairly ^ministering the Act. Accidents on the field are very rare indeed 
and it is extremely difficult to ascertain their causes. It was the view of one 
Association that there is a danger that the result of this Bill will be ^ rapid 
increase in the * suicides’ club \ I think that is probably an unfair view to 
take, but there is undoubtedly a danger that in agricultural labour qas 
plantations there is grave danger of the Act being misused. 

6 
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I will touch only very briefly on another difficult problem which we feel 
in the South and which is not felt in the North. The planting industries 
which I represent cover not only the South of British India but also large 
portions ot Indian States. The result of this Bill will be that portions of 
these estates will come under the Act, and those portions of the estates which 
are in Indian States will not come under the Act. In some cases actually 
the estates will be divided, I would suggest that a measure like this should 
be on a federal basis, and that as there is an immediate probability of a 
federal government with jurisdiction over the whole of India, a measure of 
this kind should v ait until it can be brought into effect throughout the whole 
country. 

Then, Sir, there are two other points which I wish to make and I will 
draw the attention of the Select Committee to these two points. The Bill 
extends to plantations, on the basis that it is extended to non-hazardous 
occupations in organized industries. I think the committee should consider 
the possibility of extending it first to hazardous occupations in agriculture, 
such as pepper and cocoanut collecting and toddv tapping. There is far 
more risk of danger in these industries, some of which are definitely organiz¬ 
ed in South India, than in ordinary plantation work on tea, rubber, or 
coffee ewstates. 

Then, Sir, the second point is that there are non-hazardous occupations 
in agricultural industry which do not at present come under the Bill. I 
am sure I shall not be regarded with favour by many of my friends wdien 
I venture to suggest that many zamindars employ large bodies of labourers 
on definitely organized industry on their estates, as for example in the 
collection and transport of agricultural produce. Why should tlicy be 
exempt from the operation of this Bill if you are going to apply it to 
organized industries on plantations? I place these suggestions before the 
House because I may not have anotlier opportunity of making tliem before 
the Select Committee sits ,* but I do not w^ant anybody in the House to 
assume for one moment that the interesi which I represent, and particularly 
the planting interests are opposed to the amelioration of the conditions of 
their labour. I ffiink I may claim that within recent years there is no body 
of employep which has done more for its labour than the planting industry, 
by the provision of child w^elfare, hospitals, maternity benefits, dispensaries, 
schools and recreation facilities. Those who knov'* conditions intimately 
know how much in recent years the conscience of the employers has been 
quicken^ in the matter of providing this amelioration of the social and 
economic condition of labour. But there are two things which I wish to 
say. The first is, that there is a danger,—.and I impress this as strongly 
as I possibly can upon the House—^there is a very definite danger that 
much of the present voluntary effort on the part of employers will be 
curtailed by the^ extension of the principle of State interference. I do not 
think the experience of Europe, particularly the experience of England, in 
labour matters is always a safe guide; and I think merely to copy labour 
legidation froru English Acts is apt to prove either ineffective or dangerous. 
The second point I wish to make is, that organised industry should not be 
looked upon as a laboratory in which social experiments ought to be carried 
out. ^ That is a very dangerous principle if that is once accepted by the State 
in this country. Having said that, and having laid down these two main 
principles, I do not oppose the reference of this Bill to Select Committee but 
I do most earnestly hope that the members of the Select Committee 
will consider the points that I have made in all sincerity and with great 
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CULLED FROM THE WEEKLY MAIL 

[We publish below an article from a correspondent giving various items of interest on 
current* topics.] 

The Tea and Cofiee Trade Joifrnal for August is as usual very interesting 
reading. One learns from it that the Dutch in their usual go-ahead fashion 
are endeavouring to solve their Tea Slump Problem by putting on the market 
a new beverage (slightly acloholic) made from tea leaves and knovm 
tentatively as * tea beer ’ or * tea cider *. 

We learn that this is a slightly acid, effervescent drink obtained by 
allowing a piece of living * tea-mold ' to act for 3 or 4 days on tea extracts to 
which 10 per cent of sugar has been added as a basis for alcoholic fermen¬ 
tation. It is described as a wholesome refreshing drink, slightly laxative 
and it is also good for rheumatism. 

Tea Beer is apparently very easy to prepare and any one can make it 
once a piece of the appropriate mold has been secured; and it is most 
encouraging to note that the natives in Jogjakarta in Java are taking very 
kindly to the cultivation of the mold and are developing a keen liking for 
Tea Beer which they use—not of course for the purpose of mild inebriation 
—but to cure a variety of diseases! 

The article concludes ‘ Small wonder then that great hopes are entertained 
for the effect on the tea-growing industry here if organised propaganda for 
tea beer should make it as popular throughout Java with 40,000,000 inhabi¬ 
tants as it is in Jogjakarta.* 

And one might ask what about a little propaganda on the same lines by 
the Tea Cess Committee in India with its 350 million inhabitants ? 

Can it be that Tea Beer prove the salvation of the poor old Indian 
Tea Industry ? 

Full information as to this new beverage is given on pages 180 and 182 
of the August Tea and Coffee Trade Journal and I hope that our Tea 
Scientific Department, Tea Cess Advisory Committee and Tea Agency firms 
will get busy with the least possible delay with a view to investigating 
whether Tea Beer (doesn’t it sound delicious ?) can be put successfully on 
the Indian market! 

^ 

The special London correspondent of the same paper writing under 
date 25th July states that the after-effects of the Government’s tea duty on 
large stocks of leaf held at the time the duty was announced are now being 
reflected in the current condition of the tea market there, which is depressed 
by the weight of medium and cheap teas rushed to the United Kingdon in an 
attempt to forestall the tax. The writer concludes that a change in the 
present unsatisfactory position is expected when the new season’s teas come 
^ong, but for the present it would seem that the lower price levels will 
continue. The information is also given that the big chain grocery concerns 
have not encouraged the consumption of better quality teas by the more 
prominent display of the higher priced blends. The U. K. Stores, for 
instance, are pushing a blend at 18 cents a pound (? 9^/.); The Home and 
Colonial at from 5 to 10 cents a quarter pound Tea at 14 cents 

a quarter pound is kept back on the shelves inside the store. In a general 
sense, however, the demand among the working class tea-drinker is for 

^ The writer bought Tea at home in 1931 at 2d. and 2\d. a quarter Jb. Woolworths 
sell stuff, that does not contravene the Pure Food Act at a lb. I 
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blends costing no more than from 20 to 40 cents a pound. In the restau¬ 
rants it is the practice still to charge 4 cents for a small cup of tea although 
some of this brew must obviously be from very cheap tea. 

It seems quite clear that until times of greater prosperity arrive at home, 
the day of higher prices for tea will not return and the only estates that will 
survive the slump are those with adequate capital reserves or cheap working 
costs (say 25 cents a pound F. O. B., or 

Jjs ^ ^ 

Tea for Russia 

The Planters^ Journal and Agriculturist for September 15th publishes 
the information that, according to Centrosojus (England) Limited, it would 
not be correct to base the requirements of Russia to-day as regards tea on 
the average pre-war per capita consumption, as, owing to the higher standard 
of living in the country since the Revolution, the demand for drinks such as 
coffee, cocoa, fruit drinks, etc., has greatly increased. 

Tea hov ever apparently still remains the most popular drink in Russia 
and Russia continues to import Tea and there is no doubt that, ii long-term 
credits were more ge7ierally available for Russia^ its imports of Tea would 
increase tremendously. 

This paper tells us further that up to date Soviet Russia has honourably 
met every credit obligation she has incurred under the new regime. 

Indian Tea Companies will doubtless take the hint. 

Jj! 5^ sie 

Overseas for September has a most interesting article on Orange 
Growing in Cyprus, a country, which the author says, should appeal to the 
retired or retrenched naval or military man and presumably also to the 
redred or retrenched planter. ;i^300 per annum net profit is said to be a 
fair estimate from S acres of fully bearing oranges and as living is cheap, ii 
is possible to live on this income. There is no income-tax in this paradise. 
There is an English club in every town of importance and officials are most 
helpful to the newcomer, while Cypriots, we are told, appreciate English 
people and are alw'ays ready to respond to courtesy. 

The whole article could with advantage be reproduced in your columns 
in full whenever space allows, 

:i£ 

Overseas also contains an optimistic contribution from Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money, whose main contention is that the present crisis in the world’s 
affairs should only be a passing thing because it is a monetary crisis and not 
a crisis of failure to produce wealths 

‘ The economic truth about the world is that its resources are unim¬ 
paired, its natural wealth still hardly scratched and a vast part of its area 
very poorly developed. On the other hand, man is now armed with the 
means to bring the world’s wealth to market as never before. That means, 
in essence, that the world can give a splendid livelihood to its people as soon 
as it can organise a better distribution of what it knows how to produce. 
Pood, the materials of comfort and even of luxury, can now be multiplied 
so liberally as to abolish poverty ’. 

In other words, as far as our own immediate interests are concerned, we 
should all keep our eyes open for the next tea and rubber boom ! 

L, . 
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ALL-INDIA RUGBY TOURNAMENT 

EAST INDIES SQUADRON V. PLANTERS 

Under ideal conditions, the Navy kicked o:ff toward the Mount Road 
rnd with a slight breeze at their backs. They immediatel}" got into then- 
stride and went ofiE with a bang, hustling the lighter Planters oS the ball and 
gaining a footing in their ^ 25 \ 

After two minutes the Planters were penalised for feet up, and Buiton 
kicked a lovely goal from 30 yards out and at an appreciable angle. Much 
heartened by this early success the Navy were definitely on top and with 
their forv’-ards, getting the ball, the Planters were extremely hard put to keep 
their line intact. As it was, first Godwin and then Kelly ivere nearly in, but 
twTO touchdowms resulted and then Kingsley-Rowe went close with a drop at 
goal. Clarke and Nolan were very prominent in loose rushes and so far 
there w^as only one side m it. Eventually after ten minutes play the Planters 
settled down and got over the half way line for the first time and then Leigh 
gave to Sub-Lieut. Godwin w-ho punted ahead and, following up at top 
speed, collared Hewutt in possession. 

Close play near the Planters’ line looked very dangerous for them but a 
free well caken by Aitken drove them back to half way. 

Kelly was very good on the wing and took a lot of pulling down, and 
from another strong run of his, the Planters were forced to touchdovvn again. 
Another long touch by Aitken and good w’ork by Strachan and Cardale 
relieved the pressure but it was only on rare occasions that the Planters 
reached the Navy ‘ 25 

After several fruitless attempts to score, Pritchard and Gould rushed 
the ball over the line, apparently just failing to get the touchdown and half 
time came with the score unaltered, the Navy leading by 3 points to nil. 

Second Half 

The Planters improved early in the second half and Aitken, cutting into 
a passing movement, intercepted, and ran very well till hauled down by 
Williams. Cardale shortly after, receiving on the wing, came across and 
started a promising movement but Brooke was well tackled and Burton 
found a long touch to half way. Excellent passing between Williams and 
Kelly resulted in the latter running right through and he looked all over a 
scorer when Swayne saved a certain try with a magnificent tackle. 

The Planters were having much more of the game, however, and first 
Mayow and Nicholson led a rush followed by good passing between the 
threes but Burton and O’Brien were very safe in their touch kicking and 
saving. 

The Planters then had a glorious chance of drawing level from a penalty 
taken on the ‘ 25 ’ line, not very wide, but Cayley was short with the kick. 
Clarke was temporarily hurt but the game had been singularly free from 
injuries in spite of the intense tackling, and from a breakaway by Hadle 3 - 
Hewitt saved well. 

A free given against the Planters for off-side, from long way out was 
wen taken by Burton, who went just wide of the upright. Mayow and 
Swayne next led a last rush by the Planters in the closing stages, but the 
Navy defence stood firm and they ran out deservedly winners of a hard, clean 
and sporting game by 1 penalty goal (3 points) to nil. 

E. 1. Squadron 3 points 

Planters ... ... nil 
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While on this subject of the Tea Cess, I wish to emphasise our pleasure 
that Ceylon has been able to arrange their cess and to express the sincere 
hope that we may look for world-wide co-operation with them in future. 

The last of the Indian Tea Association’s activities in trying to meet the 
crisis that I wish to refer to is Russia, and in this connection I draw your 
attention to the Chairman’s remarks thereon. We have the opportunity of 
encouraging this great market and of recovering at any rate a substantial 
amount of the business that we have lost there. I agree with the Chairman 
that this is the only possibility of some development approaching the 
spectacular in increasing our markets. I express the earnest hope that those 
who can will help by joining in the contract. Needless to say, I do not 
blame those who cannot sell to Russia on credit terms, but I do blame those 
who can and won’t. 

I wish to say one word regarding the question of applying for a Marking 
Order. As you know, we applied and failed, and this matter has been up 
for reconsideration recently. We regretfully came to the conclusion that we 
could not apply at the present moment without involving ourselves in a 
breach of faith with those distributors who have loyally supported us in our 
Empire Grown Tea Campaign in this country. Needless to say, our hands 
are not tied in this matter for ever, and it may yet eventuate that we shall 
make another application. 


Practical Politics 

I have now told you to the best of my ability what Ihe Indian Tea 
Association are doing to meet the crisis, and if anyone can suggest any 
feasible addition to this programme it will be whole-heartedly welcomed. 

I know that there is a school of thought which believes that war to the 
death with Java and Sumatra is the only way of solving this difficult problem. 
I suppose it would be called a war of attrition. This, of course, is a possi¬ 
bility, and I believe that in the course oE a few years Java and Sumatra 
might almost cease to exist as tea producers. We would, however, have 
strewn all round us the corpses of at least 50 per cent, of the Indian and 
Ceylon industry—possibly more. 

That to my mind is not the way to deal with the crisis. It is best to 
stick to practical politics. The Chairman has referred to some of the 
possibilities w^hich have been suggested—that producers form a selling 
organisation; that we again restrict crops; and there is yet another sugges- 
tion being made that we cease plucking in August. None of these, gentle¬ 
men, are practical politics under present conditions, for the reasons he has 
given, and I believe that the Committee’s plan—a carefully considered plan 
—is right: the best way to help the Industry is first to defend our markets 
by striving for Empire^wide Empire Preference, and then to work for an 
expansion of our markets, and that is what we are doing in India, the U.K., 
the U.S.A., and Russia. 

I wish to echo the Chairman’s word of sympathy for the financial loss 
and the great anxiety being experienced by the European staffs ^ on lea 
gardens in India. I fully realise their position and sincerely sympathise, but 
would remind them that Managing Agents and London Agents, too, have 
their losses, their anxieties, and great responsibilities. 

[We regret owing to exigencies of space we have only been able to publish the most 
important points commented upon by the Chairraan and Vice-Chairman respectively and 
have had to omit other members’ comments.— Ed^ 
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CrUyCNH/KAL KNOWLEDGE 

SOME ASTONISHING STATEMENTS 

BY 

F. E. J. 

Government reports are not, as a rule, notable for their humour, but the 
report of the Madras Services Commission for the year 1431-32 is an 
exception. During the year examinations were held for clerkships and those 
qualified to sit had either to have obtained a degree or to have p issed the 
Intermediate Examination or to have obtained a Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate, or to have passed Government technical or other examinations in 
shorthand and typewriting and to have taken these subjects as optional 
subjects in the S. S. L. C. examinations. The Report states that the results 
of the examinations ‘ discloses an unsatisfactory state of things with regard 
to the general education and equipment of the candidates who appeared for 
the examination and a report showed that whatever might be the capacity of 
the examinees to reproduce what they have studied in textbooks and class 
notes their general knowledge is remarkably poor The following is the 
report of the Chief Examiner in English composition 

‘Free Composition:—The paragraphs set weie meant to test 
descriptive ability. Most of those who wrote on ‘ a railway station ' would 
qualify for humourless accountants. They entered up every stick of furniture 
in the waiting room, numbered the railway lines, distinguished between the 
various refreshment rooms and a few reported on the signals and the 
telephone box. The life and bustle and infinite variety were missed. The 
booking clerk came in for a good deal of sympathy and one candidate ill 
concealed his rapture at the thought of the Station Master ‘ in gleaming white 
looking grand and very fierce.’ 

The well was treated with more picturesque detail. This paragraph 
and the paragraph on the ‘ Temple Festival’ made quite pleasant reading. 

‘ Females ’ are preponderantly in evidence at the well. Sometimes, 
they are more quaintly, ‘damsels’. Occasionally they are ‘virgins,’ 
but when they are ‘ ladies ’ they are nearly always ‘ Brahman ladies ’ 
scolding their neighbours. The dawn of a romantic movement was 
visible in many paragraphs introducing a blushing virgin ti'emulous with 
excitement as she sees her lover at the well, dropping her pot in her palpita¬ 
ting flutter and subsequently getting ‘ what for ’ from her very unromantic 
mother-in-law. The essays were uninteresting though the matter submitted 
was adequate and to the point. The better essays appeared to be a re-hash 
of an economics lecture or a ‘ Baby Welfare ’ or ‘ Health ’ address. Some 
were curiously informative: < Cholera is not due to evil spirits but to 
scientific causes ’; * Cholera and plague are epidermicks crace supposed to be 
sent up by God ’; ‘ The ryot is very kind to his buffellows ’; ‘A temple 
is a place of idle worship ’; * The Buckingham canal is the greatest 
achievement of the Public Works Department.’ 

It is not surprising that the general intelligence of the average clerk in 
this Presidency puts a premium on efficiency in most offices. The results of 
this examination are a scathing condemnation of secondary school teaching. 
If those^who pass this examination are to become clerks of even average 
ability, it is quite clear that their real education begins when they leave school 
and enter upon their office work. The Madras Government spends over 
2 crorcs on education. How much of it is worth while ? 
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The following are some examples of the answers given in the examina¬ 
tion on general knowledge. 

1. CnchhieaL — 

]. In Cochin the Maharanee is called the Cochineal. 

2. a small white insect, its presence under the skin gives to 

Europeans their white colour. 

3. in Cochin a prostitute woman who is kept is called the man’s 

cochineal. 

4. is a dangerous germ which is the root cause of the much 

dreaded disease known as Cochin-leg or Elephantiasis. 

11. Snipe .— 

1. is a small camera that takes photos very quickly. 

2. is the favourite food of Europeans on their marriage night. 

3. is a term of abuse used only by soldiers. 

4. is a wild animal like a monkey found in the forests of 

Brazil. 

III. Hookivoi m — 

1. a person like a pundit who always studies. 

2, these are found in our daily walks of life and enter into oui 

body through the down part of our feet and in no time we 
get hookworm disease and people who are aware of this 
use Fort Wine to fight the hookworm. 

IV. Ostrich ,— 

1. is a female of the camel. 

2, is a desert bird that lives on .stones and fires. It can see even 

when it is blind. 

V. Zebra,— 

1. an animal lives in the sea. 

2. zebras are superior classes of asses. 

VI. Giraffe,— 

1. is a kind of present during Christmas season exchanged 

among European population. 

2. an animal that resembles a kangaroo but has no horns and 

no cavity in the stomach—also found in Africa. 

VII. Kangaroo ,— 

1. is the only animal that lays egg like a bird. 

2. is the name of the forest people of Australia, 

VIIL Southern Cioss, — 

1. is a vegetable grown in English gardens. 

2. is worshipped by all Roman Catholics. The Protestants 

refuse to worship it. 

3. is a railway in England called the Southern Cross railway, 

4. is name given to the spot wherefrom a ship from the 

Mediterranean crosses the Himalayas to the Bay of 
Bengal. 

IX. Cheetah, — 

1. is an account book. 

2. is a cruel non-vegetarian animal of the cat family. 


7 
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X. MHllcf — 

1. a money lender who takes all a man’s money is called a 

mullet. 

2. are half castes who live in West Indies and South America. 

3. a mullet is a Muhammadan priest. 

XL Grcenzi^kh .— 

1. is a cold country surrounded by icefields. 

2. Greenwich is the centre ot the world where latitude, lonj^i- 

tude and the equator meet For six months there is always 
midnight and tor six months always midday and therefore 
the correct time can always be taken fiom Greenwich. 

XXL The Sev€72 Pagodas. — 

1. are the seven kingdoms which form the League ot Nations. 

2. are the seven wonders including the wavering temple in 

Rome. 

XIII. Meiivr Pro'ject .— 

1. IS a Government canal in Ootacamund. 

2. Hill country m Noithern India in which people are sent to 

settle. 

XIV. Svkhir Bairage .— 

1. is an intoxicated liquor. 

2. is a bridge in Godareri District recently opened by the Disti ict 

Collector of Godaveri, 

XV. Gmoppa. — 

1. name of a Tamilian gentleman who has qualified himself as 

a successful air craftsman. 

2. is a fly which lives in dirty water. 

XVI. Poiamboke.— 

1. is an idle fellow roaming about the streets and roads. Such 

fellows cannot have families generally and are called 
porambokes. 

2. is a vehicle pulled by man. 

XVIL Jamaba7idi —^ 

1. is a red cloth used to tie round the waste. 

2. it is a Mohammadan grave in Agia. 

XVIIL Lady^s Fingers, — 

1, fingers which a lady have: they are found in hands and legs 

of man. 

2. are made of leather and used by rich and high family women 

in England for beauty. 

XIX. Miscellaneous, — 

1. Taluk Boaid is to look after the lower education. 

2. Municipal office is very useful for sanitary purposes. 

3. Functions of District Boards and Municipalities :—Diamond 

Jubilee Celebration, Silver Jubilee Celebration, opening 
ceremonies and Baby shows. 

4. Shirting and courting cloth are made in Bombay. 

5. After the Queen’s prodamation of 1858 the Indians quarrelled 

for some sort of self-government. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF KENT'S ARABICA COFFEE 

This now well established variety of coffee is often spoken of as 
Kent's Hybrid but it is no Hybrid, but a true Arabica, the result of many 
years of Selection and breedings and I have been asked for a history of its 
origin. 


For some years previous to 1912 I noticed a coffee plant growing in an 
estate in Mysore, that never suffered from attacks of Haemalia Vestratrix, 
although the surrounding coffee did, it also yielded huge crops annually. I 
cut out the surrounding coffee, isolated it with a trench, netted it with a 
mosquito curtain at blossom time, and made a little nursery of seed, from it, I 
grew 16 plants true to type out of 2,000 and destroyed the remainder. 3 
years later, I treated these 16 plants the same way, and obtained 30 p.c. 
true to type, and 4th 75 p.c., 5th 90 p.c, and have another generation 
growing. The plants show great vigour, the main characteristics being rapid 
growth, large dark leaf, an upright tendency of the primaries bifurcating at 
the tips, the secondary branches growing in pairs, and early and heavy yields. 

I have picked 3 cwt. per acre crop at 3 years old, 7 cwL. at 4 years, and have 
averaged 8 cwt. over the last 10 years. I have a photo of my plants growing 
on Kikafu Estate, Tanganyika, yielding cwt. at 3 years old from seed, 
and am informed it gave 10 cwt. at 4 years old, 18 cwt. another year, and has 
averaged 10 cwt. over the last 7 years. 

It is very resistant to Haemalia Vestratrix, and it is a common sight to see 
‘ Kents' growing among ordinary Arabica and standing out a mass of dark 
green foliage and full of crop, while the surrounding coffee is either bare 
of leaf or crop, or orange with disease. 

For this reason alone my strain is universally planted in India and 
planters of standing have expressed the opinion that the introduction of my 
variety has saved coffee in India as the ‘ Coorg ' is declining to grow, as the 
* Chick' did some 50 years ago—the result of continuous attacks of leaf 
disease. It is proved that my strain is no Hybrid by the fact that even seed 
from the 1st generation was well formed and even, with no empty and 
malformed beans, which coffee Hybrids invariably produce. Coast outturns 
give me up to 70 p.c. No. 1 size 15 to 20 p.c. Pea Berry, and practically no 
No, 3 size. London Brokers report well on the sample and have compared 
it to the Old Mysore ‘ Chick ’ which is now practically extinct, It has been 
found possible to replant with Kents, old exhausted land where ordinary 
coffee has died out, probably owing to its immunity to the ordinary le^ 
disease. Mr. Wilson Mayne, Scientific Officer Coffee Experimental Station 
Balehonnur, failed in his attempts to inoculate Kents with spores of leaf 
disease attacking ordinary coffee and thinks highly of the strain. Unfortu¬ 
nately a good deal of seed has been planted as ‘ Kents ’ picked from trees of 
my variety, growings near or among other coffee, and so of course cross 
fertilized and largely reverted—only disappointment can result from such 
indiscriminate seed selection. In S. Africa my strain is proving vastly 
superior to the Bourbon or Mocha, Spraying with Bordeaux mixture now 
becoming so popular, is not necessary with Kents Arabica. 


Doddengooba Estate, 
Mudigere P. and T. O. 


L. P. KENT. 
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ANALYTICAL TABLE OF TEAS ADMITTED TO THE 
UNITED STATES 

Foe a Period of Five Fiscal Years 


From July 1,1927, to June 30,1932 


1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1931-32 

Per 

Cen- 

Loss or 

Gain 

1931-32 

Over 

1927-28 

Black Teas Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

tage 

Pounds 

Ceylon ... 27,019,779 

26,373,876 27,816.565 

27,279,238 

21,822,090 

26,810,300 

21,665,057 

29*63 

209,479 Loss 

India .. 17,531,286 

21,100,371 

19,463,862 

23*94 

4,133,771 Gain 

Blended 

C. &L 553,265 

876,439 

531,882 

571,781 

660,633 

0 73 

107,368 Gain 

Java 7,652,354 

7,383,794 

7,028,380 

7,311,619 

9,368,939 

10*35 

1,716.585 Gain 

Sumatra ... 819,246 

402,574 

199,537 

213,780 

642,330 

0*71 

176,916 Loss 

Congou ... 1,542,712 

2,957,212 

2,350,578 

1,703,937 

2,453,024 

2*71 

910,312 Gam 

Africa ... 1,029 

9,419 

12,989 

3,141 

6,975 

0*01 

5,946 Gain 

Formosa. 

Lapseng 

Souchong. 


... 

60,791 

340,075 

0*38 

340,075 Gain 


10,371 

20,538 

13,622 

0*02 

13,622 Gain 

Other 

Blacks 

2,250 

4,317 

8,147 

102,785 

0*11 

102,785 Gain 

Total 







Blacks ... 55,119,671 

59,105,935 

57,448,481 58,995,062 02,063,740 

68-59 

6,944,069 Gain 


Green Teas 


Japan 

15,305,453 

17,921,121 

14,452,675 14,408,998 

13,713,797 

15*16 

1,591,656 Loss 

JapanDust 

1,600,321 

1.468,731 

1,237,132 

1,760,970 

2,073,975 

2*29 

473,654 Gain 

Ping Suey. 

6,534,013 

5,081,246 

3,206,112 

4,527,056 

4,422,803 

4*89 

2,111,210 Loss 

Country 




Green 

1,302,368 

492,803 

582,526 

361,666 

475 755 

0*53 

826,613 Loss 

India 

377,702 

122,146 


117,898 

119,113 

0*13 

258,589 Loss 

Ceylon ... 

381,480 

105,848 

490,680 

396,750 

1,046 

0*00 

380,434 Loss 

Total 
Greetss ... 

25,501,337 

25,191,895 

19,969,125 21,573,338 20,806,489 

23*00 

4,694,848 Loss 


Oolongs 

Fonnosa9,704,330 8,316,487 6,216,650 5,675.679 6,980,250 7-71 2,724,080 Loss 

Canton ... 229,327 326,129 277,999 207,860 163,095 O'18 66,232 Loss 

Foochow. ... ... ... S9,J36 0'07 59,136 Gam 


Total 

Oolongs ... 9,933,657 8,642,616 6,494,649 5,883,539 7,202,481 7 96 2,731,176 Loss 

All Others. 507.083 535,116 517,922 598,891 406,207 0'4S 100,876 Loss 


Grand 

Totals... 91,061,748 93,475,562 84,430,177 87,050,830 90,478,917 lOO'OO 582,831 Loss 


■Compiled by The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. 
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U. P- A. S. 1. NOTES. 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT NOTICE. 

A number of instances have occurred in which maistries have handed 
over pronotes to Labour Department agents direct and have endorsed them 
to the agents by name for the recovery of their debts. This procedure 
gives opportunity to an agent to recover this money as a private individual 
and not as an agent of the Labour Department. 

So as to prevent the possibility of this irregularity reoccurring, all Estate 
Superintendents should instruct their maistries and kanganies that under no 
pretext whatsoever are they to hand over pronotes and endorse them in 
favour of any Labour Department agent by name, but they must send their 
pronotes to the Superintendent of the Division concerned, either direct or 
through the Superintendent of the Estate, the latter if possible in every case. 

Madras, ) C. H. BROCK, 

1st September^ 1932. ) Director*. 

# * * 

* DEATHS 

Wc regret to announce the death, on the 4th instant, of Miss Mary 
Frances Woolley, aged 86 years, of ‘ Woodcote Estate’, Coonoor. Miss 
Woolley was the daughter of Mr. Richard Woolley, planter, who was the 
pioneer of the Nilgiri Railway, and for many years after her father's death 
she managed the Estate until she sold it to Col. W. Ward. 

Morrell. —On tlie 21st August, at Cavunal Estate, Travancore, 
H. S. K, Morrell. 


•: o: 


DISTRICT NOTES 
COORG 

Minutes of the Quarterly General Meeting of the Coorg Planters' Association 
held in the Bamboo Club, Pollibetta, on Monday 

Sth August, 1932, at 11 a.m. 

* • 

Present. 

Messrs. L. Newcome {Chairman), J. S. H. Morgan, G. Scotland, Major 
D. N. Pitcairn, R. B. Cunningham, Major V. L. Wynyard-Wright, Lt.-Col. 
H. F. Murland, E. C. H. Morgan, J. H. Sprott, I. Bull, A. E. J. Nicolls, 
B. S. Bucknall, D. O. Tweedie, H. B. Babington, Major H. S. Mullins, 
A. L. Alexander, S. P. St. C. Raymond, W. J. Egerton, W. R. Wright, 
G. A. Tippetts-Aylmer, W. A. Bracken, C. L. J. Humphreys, D. J. 
Duncan and J. L. Smyth {Honorary Secretary'). 

Visitors: 

Messrs. R. E. L. Luard, R. H. B. Harper and D. F. Mursell. Read 
notice calling the meeting. 

_ The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on June 20, 1932, 
having been published in the Planters' Chronicle, were taken as read anc 
confirmed. 
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Medical Officer for Coorg,—Mitx discussion the lollowing resolution 
was proposed by Mr. J. H. Sprott and seconded by Mr. A. E. J. Nicolls:— 

* That this Meeting asks Messis. Sprott and Smyth and any others 
interested, to make enquiries and frame a medical scheme for the considera¬ 
tion of the next Committee Meeting.* 

Ca ; ricd unan imously. 

Amalgamation of Coffee and Pepper Stealing P}eve7itio7i Fwid with the 
Coorg Planters' Association ,—This was discussed and the following resolution 
proposed by Mr. Bracken and seconded by Mr. W. R. Wright was put to 
the Meeting:— 

‘ That the Coorg Planters* Association take over the Coffee and 
Pepper Stealing Prevention Fund.* 

Lost by one vote. 

Resolutions to be proposed at the U.P.A.S.L Anni^al General Meeting,-- 
Afteif discussion the following resolutions were proposed:— 

(A) Mr. J. H. Sprott proposed and Mr. R. B. Cunningham seconded :— 

* That this Association approves of the following resolution being 
proposed at the U. P. A. S. L General Meeting in August:— 

That this Association strongly protests against the application of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to labour employed on plantations, unless and 
until it is also applied to all labour employed by Government Departments, 
such as Forest, Public Works, etc., and to all Agricultural Labour employed 
by Landholders in India 

Canned unaftimously, 

(B) Proposed by Mr. A.E J, Nicolls and seconded by Mr. J.H. Sprott:— 

* That this Association approves of the following resolution being 
moved at the Annual General Meeting of the U.P.A.S.L :— 

That this Association greatly appreciates the steps taken by the S.I.A. 
in London to form a Sub-Committee to deal with the question of preferential 
treatment for Empire Grown Coffee and requests the Sub-Committee, as the 
present preference is only ^d. per lb., to urge the Government to take imme¬ 
diate steps to increase the import duty on Foreign grown coffee from l^d, to 
2ld. per lb., or to such sum as may be agreed upon by the Sub-Committee 
after consultation with the Empire Producers’ Association k 

Carried unanimously. 

Coffee Propaganda. —Mr. Morgan explained his scheme and the follow¬ 
ing resolutions were proposed by him and seconded by Major Pitcairn:— 

(A) * That this Association is in favour of an annual cess being levied 
on the total annual production of Coffee in India, and that the money so 
raised be used entirely for the purpose of advertising Indian Empire Coffee 
in India and Abroad.* 

That the cess be levied on a production basis and to be at the 
rate of 3 annas per cwt k 

(B) * That the following resolution be brought up at the U.P.A.SJ. 
General Meeting 

. . ^ That the U.P.A.S.L do get in touch with the Coffee Grpwers’ 
Association and all local Governments interested in the production of Cofie^^ 
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II. The ^ladras Market 

Current on Thursday^ October 6, 1932 

The followlnsf report on the'Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co : — 

Little change has taken place m the local share market since our report of a fortnight 
ago, and locally there has been very little doing in either Rubber or Tea shares. The 
demand for cheap Rubber scrips has now practically subsided for the time Veing, and 
margins between buying and selling rates have shown a further tendency to widen. 
Stagbrook Rubber and Tea weie done a* about 5/4^ otherwise no transactions were put 
through. Dollar shares remained firmly priced. 

In Tea’s transactions took place in Peermade’s, Vellamalai’s and Parkside Nilgiri’s 
at current quotations. Devashola’s were on offer, but found no takers. 


in. The Colombo Market 


(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association.) 


TEA,—The quantity catalogued at the sale on September 27,1932, totalled 1,933,563 
lbs. The market was irregular and easier with a falling off m demand towards the close 
of Sale. Nuwara. Eliya and Maturata : —Pekoes received rather more support but 
other grades realised lower prices. High Grown ; — These descriptions came to a dull 
market. Where quality was attractive offerings were disposed of. Other sorts were 
neglected. Medium Grown :—There was a fair enquiry at a decline of 2 to 3 cents on 
last week’s prices. Coloury Brokens received most attention. Low Grown -Black 
leaf Pekoes were firm, other descriptions met with a good general demand at slightly 
lower prices. Fannings and Dusts. Dusts shewed no change in quotations, while 
Fannings sold at lower prices. 

South Indian Teas in the sale of September 20, 1932, obtained tue following 
prices: - 


Estates 

Chittavurrai 

Nettimed 

Pulivasal 


Total lbs. Average 
0,888 *36 

8,160 -31 

11,374 ‘26 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

September 18^ 1932 to October i, 1932 (iticlusive) 


{Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and tho^e not in 
pldnting districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 

First 

w’eek 

Second 

week 

1 ^ 

! ^ 

, 2±> 
*Prev.p!I o s 

cSs a 

i-i* 

Stations 

First 

week 

Sec ond 
week 

■^Prev. 

Total from 
1.4-’32- tol'lO-’Sa 
(Inclusive) | 

2. Kalthuritty 

3. KaUarB’dge 

4. Koney 

2*07 

0-10 

108*31'U0*48 


N.R. 

N.R. 

128-94 

Nf. R. 

N.R. 

2-03 

N.R. 

0-68 

101-14 N.R. 
99-89 |102-60 

29. Devala 

30. Devarshola 

2-02 

N.R 

132*77 

N. R. 

6^. Aneikolam. 

4*01 

0*89 

124*93 T29-S3 

T,E.S, ... 

0-76 


83-53 

85*38 

S. Twyford ... 

4*26 

0-12 |228-93 233-31 

31. Calicut 

mBm 


119-91 

121-22 

10. Kalaar 

4'30 

1*87 215 92.222-09 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 

1*71 

1*58 

159*31 


11, Chittavurrai. 

2*27 

35*89 ' 38*16 

33. Vayitri 

2*44 


184*33 

188-37 

12, Bodi’kanur 

... 

0-19 

18*82 19*01 

34. Man an tod di 

2-45 


96 89 

99-64 

13, Cochin 

1'87 

0*03 

88-74 88-64 

35. Billigiris 

ri2 

3-41 

54*96 

59*49 

14. Mooply 

1-65 

1*46 

110-24 113-35 

38. Pollibetta ... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

64-72 

N.R. 

15. Pachaimallai 

1*6$ 

N.R. 

121-151 N.R. 

39. Coovercolly... 

BhI 


! 73-67 

76-28 

16, Mudis 

1-96 

N.R. 

186-SO N.R. 


9*90 

N.R. 

268-33 

N.R. 

17, POLI.ACHIB 

0-11 

0*10 

29-13 29'34 

42. Balehonnuf... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1 N.R. 

N R. 

21, Nilambur ... 

0*71 

0-84 

110-571112-12 

43. t Merthisub’gey 

1-01 

N.R. 

' N.P. 

N.R. 

22, Naduvattam 

1*09 

0-3S 

91*49 92-93 

44. Kelagur 

N.R. 

N R. 

N.R, 

N R. 

24, Coonoor ... 

0*01 

0-66 

22-99 t 23*66 

45. Durgadbetta. 

■igSKl 

2-91 



25. Kotagirx .1. 

... 

1*75 

34-42 1 36*17 

46. Mangalore. 

2-65 

2-65 

94 42 

99 73 

26, Qotacamund 

27, yeicaud ... 

oo 

MO 

4*13 

27-32 ' 28-67 
' 28-75 ! 33-32 

47. Madras 

0-02 

H 

9-49 

9-59 


143. M©rthisub*gey w. e. 17-9-1932 « 3*46 in. 
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EDITORIAL 


I^ARIOUS reasons have been put forward to explain the recent slump in 
^ tea prices and according to the Financial Times this has been caused 


Tea Restriction — 
Dutch Overtures 


not so much by current production exceeding demand 
but by the large surplus stocks that are overhanging the 
market. 


Yet the result is the same—in previous seasons, the present %ures 
approximately 200 million lbs. of London stocks which represent 90 per cent 
of all the tea in the country, have been greatly exceeded without prices falling 
to aB37thing like their present level and apparently the low prices are due to 
the huge importation of tea rushed into the country in anticipation of the 
Budget which, in the hands of distributors, renders them practically indepen¬ 
dent and indifferent to the weekly Auctions, enabling them to arrange their 
buying to suit themselves and pay the lowest prices possible. 

The alternative, ovei and above the importance of a reorganization of 
the tea auctions, is lie question of over-production and there is no doubt that 
the unfortunate failure of the previous restriction proposals has been largely 
the cause of the slump in prices. 

The rumours that have been so prevalent of late that the Dutch would 
take the initiative in putting forward proposals for lea restriction have now 
taken shape as definite facts and a concrete scheme has been formulatfed, 
intended to operate from January 1st in the Dutch East Indies and Ceylon 
and from April 1st in Northern India. 

The South Indian Committee, Ceylon, and the North Indian Cord- 
mittee have approved of the proposed agreement between producing 
countries submitted by Dutch producers, and full details of the scheme aim 
awaited with great interest in South India. Should the proposed plan 
materialise, the effect would soon be seen in an advance in prices of teas at the 
auctions, which would be to the advantage of all producers. 
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FROM THE WEEKLY MAIL 

The Times of Ceylon^ dated October 5, has an interesting: letter from its 
London correspondent ^vho writes on September 24, that important discus¬ 
sions were taking place that week with regard to the steps to be taken to help 
the tea industr^-^ out of its troubles. Even the bu 3 "ers are said to be 
somewhat anxious about the trend of the tea market and do not wish to see a 
further collapse the consequences of which might w ell in the end be disastrous 
to the buying interests as well as producers. A lamine of tea would certainly 
be disastrous one would imagine, which is presumably what would be the 
result of continued unprofitable prices in all producing countries! 

Rumours ot ‘ restriction ’ moves on the part of the Dutch tea interests are 
also alluded lo. 

The Times of Ceylon editoiial comment on this is as follows : 

‘ The anxiety of the Dutch to resume restriction along with the British 
can readily be appreciated but the question arises whether it would be in the 
best interests oi the British tea industry, which, though adversely affected by 
the low range of prices, is not nearly so badly hit as the Dutch. There can 
be no question that restriction would help British producers for a time but it 
would give the Dutch a badly needed breathing space to build up against the 
future period of open competition which must eventually come. From the 
British point of dew the question seems to resolve into one of securing 
immediate gain or of protecting the best interests of the industry for the 
future.’ 


HIGH FINANCE 

The Daily Telegraph of the 8th ultimo gives a full report of a paper 
read by a Major J. R. Bellerby at ‘Meeting of the British Association’ on 
September 7. Major Bellerby is now Professor of Economics at Liverpool 
and was in 1927 technical adviser to the International Economic Conference, 
prior to which he spent a year at Harvard University. In the States they 
appear to think very highly of this young professor. 

His remedy for the ills of the industrial world is inflation, 

‘ The one hope of recovery ’ he said is something in the nature of a rise 
of 30 per cent in wholesale prices in the next tw^o years . . . The problem 
is how to restore the level of prices—in other words how to inflate by this 
30 per cent margin. Superficially, the solution is to get the money out ot the 
banks lo produce inflation. But at present the money does not pass and 
cannot pass from the Banks to the people. The reason is that the Banks 
demand a rate of interest for every loan every time they pass money out and 
we know that nothing but a negative rate vrill do. We must bridge the gulf 
between the Banks and the public before we can inflate. The real risk is not 
inflation, as some people hold, but that we shall never be able to start 
doing it. 

It is conceivable that the World Economic Conference could cause 
inflation simply by announcing that its policy was inflation, • . . But we 
hope the Conference will not confine itself to this. It is leaving too much to 
chance. 

The money from the Banks must be given. The Bank of England may 
be no worse off if it prints new notes and presents them gratis to the 
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Government on the condition that new trade should result from them and 
that the notes should not return to the Bank. . . . 

There is no need to despair in advance of the World Economic 
Conference. The remedy is the^e. It requires the quality that has brought 
one conference this year to success—a recognition of facts and a courageous 
facing up to them.’ 

So that’s that! The indisputable fact is that a rise in wholesale prices is 
just what the planting industry requires. 

MORE HIGH FINANCE 

Prof. J. M. Keynes in a recent special contribution to the Times of 
Ceylo7i refers to the Labour Party’s proposals as regards re-organization of 
National Finance. Mr. Keynes’ views are summarised as follows : 

The Bank of England should be recognized as a National Institution 
from which private profits and private interests are entirely excluded. The 
Directorate should be selected on public grounds and should not stand for 
the interest of the City any more than for other national interests. 

The Management of the Bank should be ultimately subject to the govern¬ 
ment of the day and the higher appointments should require the approval of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The principles of the currency system 
(e.g. whether or not the standard shouldi be gold, or whether stability of 
wholesale prices or of the cost of living or of some other index is to be its 
norm) should be determined by Parliament. 

But Prof. Keynes would add that the less direct the democratic control 
and the more remote the opportunities tor parliamentary interference, the 
better it will be. 

The whole article is most suggestive a ad the conclusions reached, coming 
as they do from such a distinguished economist, are sure to receive serious 
consideration in financial circles. 

A really revohiiio7ia7y if irreverent siiggestio7i would be to put Professors 
Bellerby and Keynes with the Chancellor of the Exchequer in charge of the 
National Finances with the proviso that they would be shot if they did not 
effect an improvement in Empire trade in 12 months time ! 

i{« Jje ^ 

The following is taken from the London day by day Column of a well- 
known London daily: 

A71 amusing story about Sir Jo/ut Simon^ 

Candidates for Fellowships at All Souls, Oxford, in addition to doing 
the^ written examination, are also subjected to a more terrifying ordeal—» 
dining with those who are already Fellows. 

Some of the finest brains and the best conversationalists in the country 
attend these dinners, and great lawyers, politicians, or philosophers endea¬ 
vour to * draw out ’ those who hope to take their places in their ranks- 

One brilliant Balliol scholar—who was, however, somewhat lacking in 
tact—aspired to a Fellowship. He had a long family connection with India, 
and before long he was fully launched into the subject on which he felt him¬ 
self on safe ground. 

5 
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Sir John Simon’s * book ’ 

He explained the Indian situation to his elderly and distinguished 
hearers with lucidity and force. One ot them, however, ventured to differ 
from him on some particular point. The would-be Fellow^ turned on him 
and plainly showed him that his interrupter was not as well informed on the 
subject as he was himself. 

* I am naturally extremely interested in your views on the subject,’ was 
the other’s polite comment. * You see, I have just completed a book on the 
subject myself’. 

When he was asked, in a somewhat patronising tone, what the title of 
the book was, he replied; ‘ Well, it is called the Simon Report’. 


L. 


NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

The Replacement of Leather. 

The success of rubber as a shoe material has been overwhelming 
despite the activities of the leather trade against such a redoubtable oppo¬ 
nent, and the very large measure of success achieved has dwarfed the 
activities of other rubber goods in what has formerly been essentially a 
leather field. The methods employed in treating fabrics with rubber cements 
have improved to such an extent that leather-like products obtained by the 
new processes are no longer substitutes for leather, but definite competitors 
in the shoe trade, bookbinding, etc. Methods have been found to give to 
the material the coiTect degree of softness and correct appearance, and the 
general finished article is that of a soft suededike material in substance, but 
presenting on the one side a composition similar to the grain side of leather 
with closely knit fibres interlocked with rubber, and on the other side a 
surface capable of being treated in the same manner as leather. The 
material which can be produced for lining shoes, etc., is in no way inferior to 
the best leather. 

^ 

Another development steadily making headway is the rubber suede 
material in all colours. In the early days the fibres used for the production 
of these materials could be rubbed off fairly readily, but to-day they will give 
service at least equal to the leather product Headway has ^so been made 
on the use of latex paper uppers material, shoe bottoming products, and even 
remade leather from leather scrap has at last been made a workable 
proposition.^ The latter, however, is likely to give only poor service 
compared with the all-rubber products, and this because of the presence of 
the leather in the mixture. The rapid incursions into yet more domains of 
the boot and shoe industries diow that the old arguments advanced against 
rubber for use in this connection cannot be sustained- There does not in any 
case appear to be any possibility of holding back yet further incursions into this 
field and with careful development the bulk of the business may eventu^y 
be transferred from the leather to the rubber mdustry *—The India Rubber 
Jmna% 17-9-32. 
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Paintless Cover Golfballs. . 

A new type of golfball with a paintless cover has been put on the market 
this week by Messrs. A. G. Spalding: and Bros. (British), Ltd. The cover is 
pure white, not only on the surface, but right through to the winding, and it 
is treated by a surface-hardening process which permits a very high polish. 
The absence of paint conduces to accuracy in design, and tlie firm points 
out the importance of this factor in view of the fact that a variation from the 
design of even 1-lOOOth of an inch can cause a difference of three to five 
yards in distance or direction. The ball is known as the ‘ Topfiite.’ 

:k * Jj: 

Life of a Tea-Leaf. 

To help all who are interested in tea—and there can be none who is 
not—to understand an article in universal demand but little understood, 
Messrs. George Payne & Co., Lid., tea experts, of Tower Bridge, London, 
have issued gratis an interesting brochure, From Seed io Teapot, This 
contains eighteen superbly reproduced phologiaphs, with brief explanatory 
letterpress, illustrating every stage in the production and preparation of tea 
as the ordinary consumer meets it before it enters the tea-pot. It will surprise 
many that after plucking, the leaf is withered, rolled, fermented and fired 
before it is sorted and packed* in the grades required for the market. 

There is much in Messrs. Payne’s contention that ‘ tea is the most 
economical beverage and at the same time the most refreshing and stimulating 
without harmful effects/ But good tea must be used; and tea-making is an 
art. This art is carefully explained. The water, for instance, should be 
boiling but should not be over-boiled; any diluting should be done in the cup 
and tea should never be allowed to stand and stew as the flavour is killed 
and the infusion contains excess of astringent tannin. Novel suggestions are 
milk tea, made with half a fea-pot of boiling milk instead of boiling water, 
allowed to stand four minutes andthed filled with boiling water; and iced 
tea, made in the usual way but ice-cooled. 

The serious omission from the brochure is any mention of Empire teas, 
the quality of which is unrivalled, while the imporince of Empire teas—the 
industry and the commerce they maintain in the scheme of Empire*—'5 s a 
major matter that may not be disregarded, however much it is passed over. 


ap.A.S.r NOTES 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT NOTICE 

Kalrayan Hills (Belur) Agency 

The services of Saathana Padayatchi, who was appointed as temporary 
agent, have been dispensed with. 

Mr. Abdul Masjid, Tutnbal, Belur P. 0., has now been appointed as 
Agent 


Salem, 

I5tk October 1932. 


C. E. RICKETTS, 
Superintendent. 
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OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT 

BY 

F. E. J. 

The Ottawa Trade Agreetnent between His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom and the Government of India consists of only 14 Articles, 
to which there are attached 8 Schedules. The whole is contained in llj 
foolscap pages. It is significant to notice that the Report of the Indian 
Delegation occupies 50 pages, most of which arc in justification and explana* 
tion of the Agreement. 

The following are the main lines of the Agreement:— 

(a) The United Kingdom guarantees the continuance, after November 
15th, of free entry to the United Kingdom, for certain Indian goods which 
would otherwise be liable to ducy under the Imports Duty Act 1932. 

(d) The United Kingdom guarantees the mainienance of the existing 
margin of preference now enjoyed by certain Indian goods over similar 
foreign goods (e.g. tea, tobacco, groundnuts, rice meal and dust, castor 
seed, spices, jute and cotton manufactures, coir yarn and matting etc., etc.). 
Tobacco is granted the present rate of preference up to 1942. 

It should be noted that it is only the margin of prefe7‘ence which is 
guaranteed; the actual rates of duty, both for Indian and foreign goods may 
be varied, provided the present margin of preference is maintained. There 
is also a provision which declares that no other part of the Empire shall 
enjoy a larger preference than India in respect of the goods scheduled. 

In referring to tea, the Report says r— 

* The two great Empire producers are India and Ceylon, and both are exposed to 
competition from the Dutch East Indies, the extent and magnitude of which was not 
fully appreciated until the removal of the tea duty in the United Kingdom in 1929 
hronght to an end the preference which Empire tea had previously enjoyed. The duty 
was restored with an enhanced preference of 2d, a pound in April 1932, but had India 
been excluded, it is not too much to say that the consequences to the Indian tea indus¬ 
try must have been disastrous. The United Kingdom is by far tne largest consumer of 
tea in the world, and more than half its requirements are supplied by India, the value 
of the retained imports from India in 1929 amounting to more than C 20 million. But 
if India had to face not only competition on equal terms from the Dutch East Indies, 
but also the competition o£ Ceylon with an advantage of 2 d, a pound in the duty, the 
inevitable result must have been a steady decline in the Indian trade and a very grave 
curtailment of production on the tea-growing districts in India. Large numbers of 
labourers employed by the tea gardens would necessarily have been displaced, with 
much consequent hardshio and suffering, and in more than one Province the effect on 
the Provincial finances would have been grave.’ 

(c) Tbe United Kingdom grants new or increased preferences in 
respect of certain Indian goods, such as wheat, rice (not broken), castor, 
linseed, cocoanut, groundnuts, rape and sesamura oils, and magnesium. In 
the case of coffee the present preference is quadrupled, and will now stand 
at 9^. A.d, a cwt. The report refers to this question as follows:— 

* Another commodity of greater importance to certain Dominions and Colonies 
than to India is coffee. Here, however the Indian production is largely dependent on 
the export demand, and since the United Kingdom consumes nearly three times as 
much coffee as India exports, an increase in the preference is likely to result in a larger 
demand for Indian coffee. The existing preference of 2s, 4d. a cwt., which has been in 
force since 1919, has been of some value, but even at the present low level of prices it 
only amounts to H per cent ad valorem and for the five years 1926 to 1930 only 45 per 
cent of the United Kingdom’s requirements were supplied by Empire coffee, and India’s 
share was only SJ per cent. The preference will now be increased to 95. 4 d, a cwt., and 
as most of the foreign coffee imported into the United Kingdom is of the mild type and 
similar to good quality Indian coffee, it is reasonable to expect that the consumption of 
Xnt^n coffee in the United Kingdom will increase substantially. The State of Mysore 
is greatly interested in the production of coffee and we hope that the preference now 
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obtained will be of benefit to this State in particular as well as to the coffee-growing 
areas in British India.’ 

(d) Certain articles are to be admitted to the United Kingdom free of 
duty, irrespective of the country of origin. This is in the following cases :— 

(i) where India possesses practically a monopoly of the articles in 
question—e g. raw jute, mica, lac, myrabolams, 

(ii) where it is desirable to keep down the prices of these articles in 
the United Kingdom, e.g. broken rice, 

(iii) where a preference on the Indian article is found to be 
practically difficult to effect without injuring the trade, e.g. hemp. 

(e) India undertakes to grant preferences to certain specified goods 
from the United Kingdom. In the case of motor vehicles (not motor cycles) 
the margin is 7.J per cent, and in the case of other commodities in the list 
10 per cent. The list is a very long one containing 163 articles. It includes 
certain wearing apparel, firearms and ammunition, tiles, brickwork, cement, 
a number of chemicals and chemical preparations, cocoa and chocolates, 
drugs and medicines, furniture and cabinetware, hardware, electric apparatus, 
instruments and appliances, ales and beers, machinery (including tea, coffee 
and rubber machinery), metals, ores, oils, paints, paper and pasteboard, 
rubber manufactures, toilet soap, woollen manufacture, toys and fishing 
tackles and umbrellas. 

(/) India is to consider in the light of findings of the Tariff Board, the 
duties to be placed on cotton and artificial silk goods from the United Kingdom 
or elsewhere; but guarantees a 10 per cent preference on them if no protective 
duties are imposed. 

(g) Either party to the Agreement may by six months notice to the 
other party 

i. denounce the Agreement, or 

ii. negotiate changes in the Agreement. 

In the event of (ii) if at the end of six months there is no mutual agrees 
ment. the party desiring the change may give six months’ notice of its 
mieniio7i to make the desired change, and this comes into force automatically 
after that period. 

(Ji) By a supplementaiT agreement India continues to enjoy free entry 
of iron and steel into the United Kingdom imposing in return graded duties 
on galvanized sheets, by which those made in Britain from Indian sheet bar 
will have a big advantage over those made elsewhere and a smaller advantage 
over British sheets not made of Indian sheet bar. 

The Indian delegates at Ottawa were also able to carry on discussions 
with the delegations of the various Dominions. None of these reached the 
stage at which agreements could be drafted, but it is understood that a trade 
agreement has been nearly concluded between India and Canada. It is 
hoped also that a trade agreement which will include a preference on tea will 
be concluded between India and Australia and it is understood that the 
exchange of views is proceeding between the Governments of India and the 
Dominions. 

It is impossible to say whether the Agreement concluded will have the 
result in increasing trade between India and the United Kingdom. It will 
xindoubtedly facilitate trade, even if it does not materially increase it The 
real test of the value of the Ottawa Conference however, is the extent to 
which the agreements there concluded within the Empire tend to reduce or 
mcrease tariffs in other parts of the world. If the result is a general increase 
in tariffs elsewhere, then it is dear that in the long tun, the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ments win not have fulfilled their most important function. 

6 
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TEA INDUSTRY SLUMP 
Need for United Effort 

CACSES AND CURE 
Under-consumption in India and U.S.A. 

{From a Planter) 

Much has been written upon the present deplorable condition of the 
Tea Industry, and a more comprehensive review of the situation might not 
come amiss at this juncture. 

The seed of its own dissolution resides in every human, and, therefore, 
fallible, organization, and its early or late germination depends upon w-hether 
the life history of such organization can or cannot be labelled by all that is 
implied by the quotation man sana in cor pore sano. 

In the beginning of the industry one supposes that the several phases of 
its working were confined each to its particular compartment, i.e. that the 
producer and his backers were cared tor by those whose interests were his 
and his alone. The broker sold for the best interests of the producer, and 
the distributor purchased and sold to the general public on such terms as 
would leave him a reasonable pi'ofit on his enterprise. 

Since the time that producing interests, selling interests and distributing 
interests have tended to overlap, when one can find the so-called ‘ market man ’ 
appearing for both the seller and the buyer, and brokers have secured big 
interests in producing companies, the germination of the seed of decay has 
started. 


Selling Teas 

But to appreciate the more immediate causes of the present slump one 
must go back to those halcyon days of tea when more than barely remune¬ 
rative prices were the rule rather than the exception. 

At that time, and for many years previously, there existed, and to-day 
exist, many concerns in the upcountry districts who prefer to sell their teas 
direct to the public instead of sending them to the Calcutta or London 
Auctions. 

Owing partly to the activities of the Tea Cess organization and partly to 
their own eSorts, many of these concerns found that, after disposing of their 
whole crop, there still remained an unsatisfied demand for tea in India. 
They then cast about for means of supplementing their own crop, and in 
order to do this endeavoured to purchase tea locally. 

This proved very difficult except at rates substantially above those 
prevailing in the open market, as the producing concerns who usually sold 
in the auctions were unwilling to part with tea locally, partly owing to the 
apprehension that owing to a rising market a local sale might prove to 
realise less than would be secured at auction, and partly from fear that their 
teas might be boycotted by the big distributing firms were it to become 
known that they were disposing of tea in the districts. 

Third Partv 

It may be asked why these direct selling concerns did not bid for and 
purchase teas in the auctions when difficidty arose in purchasing locally* 
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The reply to this is that in order to purchase freely in the auction it was 
necessary to have a registered address in Calcutta, that is to say atn office 
with its duplication of overhead charges, rents and,taxes of various kinds. 
In addition, without such a registered address although purchases might be 
made, teas so purchased would not, owing to the etiquette of the sales 
room, be handled or dispatched by the purchasing broker. 

This necessitated the employment ot a third party for handling and dis¬ 
patching back to the upcountry districts for blending purposes, and ic was 
found that the expenditure involved in this process did not allow sufficient 
return on the investment for the local retail concerns. 

It is obvious therefore that whereas these local retail selling concerns 
might have proved an efficient safety valve for the absorption of surplus crop 
had they been encouraged at that time, their effort and therefore their useful¬ 
ness was stifled in its infancy. 

Another factor which might be said to bear upon the present position 
was the arrangement between most or the big producing concerns by 
which forward sales of whole or part crop to the distributors were 
prohibited. 

The object ot this move was to prevent any big distributor from satisty- 
ing a large part of his requirements outside the salesroom, because had this 
become a habit there would have been no certainty of demand in the sales¬ 
room itself. A distributor, one or more, having secured the bulk of his 
requirements tlirough for\vard contracts, might be absent from the salesroom 
and prices might suddenly drop without any fore-knowdedge of this contin¬ 
gency being available to those \vhose duty it is to control the amount of tea 
to he put up for any one auction. 

This prohibition of forward contracts may have led to some soil of 
inflation in prices, and it is fairly certain, it irritated the big distributors ; and 
led to w'hatever organization exists at the moment for taking full advantage 
of the present marketing system. 


Present Conditions 

Such w’as the position when tea was flourishing. 

A series of crop years ; the trial and failure of restriction on crop : the 
removal of duty on tea in the United Kingdom : are phases which bring us to 
the present moment. 

It wrill be profitable to set out %vhat are the actual and instant problems 
which the industry has to face at the moment and indicate what remedy or 
remedies lie within the powder ot the industry itself. 

Our ti'oubles are due to five main causes:— 

(1) The world-wide economic depression. 

(2) Over-production, or as it may equally well be stated under-con¬ 
sumption. 

(3) Inefficient marketing conditions. 

(4) Apathetic distribution arrangements. 

(5) Financial stringency : which has led in many cases to a panic sell¬ 
ing in India at utterly unremunerative prices. 

Problem 1 is a matter over which the industry has no control. 

Problem 2 relates to over-production. It is very doubtful if any form of 
restriction of crop in India would be a benefit whether it were arrived at by 
joint action as regards stopping of plucking on a certain date or, whether it 
automatically came about through the closing dowm of estates in whole or 
part ovring to the present condition of the industry. 
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It is unlikely that Dutch interests would co-operate, and failing such 
co-operation they could put unlimited supplies on the market which would 
more than compensate tor any restriction or crop in this country. 

The other facet of this problem, i.e. under-consumption, is so obvious 
that it has at least attracted the attention of those who should be interested in 
the expansion of the world’s market for tea. 

The two biggest examples are India itself and the U.S.A. If the 
former took but one cup of tea per head per day, as compared with 5^ per 
head per diem in the United Kingdom, over 600 million pounds of tea per 
annum would be absorbed in Ipdia alone, while if the U.S.A. took per head a 
quarter of the amount consumed per head in the United Kingdom, this would 
mean an expanded consumption of over 200 million pounds per annum 

An endeavour to increase consumption is therefore at least as sound a 
policy as to engineer an artificial restriction in production. 

No. 3 relates to marketing conditions and these it must be admitted are 
far from perfect, although the industry has the power to regulate and amend 
these when necessary. 

The habit of splitting breaks in the auction room is now so common that 
competition has largely been eliminated. 

By ‘ splitting ’ is meant that method of acquiring a break by which when 
a certain figure has been reached by one competitor, one or more of those in 
the salesroom will claim to have a portion of the break allotted to them at that 
price. 

This should ceitainly be put a stop to. 

The ‘Market Man’ 

Another feature of tea sales is the appearance of the ‘ market man.’ This 
gentleman is a member of the selling brokers’ firm and as such one would 
consider that his interests lay in securing the best price possible for the pro¬ 
ducer. But he also appears for and bids on behalf of purchasers of tea and 
in ihal capacity must do his best to secure the tea as cheaply as possible. 

The ethics of this arrangement predicate a probity which should place the 
‘ market man ’ amongst the saints, and since the tea industry is concerned 
with matters purely temporal, the ‘ market man ’ should be relegated to the 
stained glass window to which he belongs. 

Let no mistake be made, buyers at any rate in the Calcutta market are 
more numerous than ever, so much so that retailing of tea has become almost 
a cottage indusUy. But owing to marketing conditions the opportunities for 
splitting and other evasions of genuine competitive bidding are such that the 
actual competitors are few. 

It is only that these gentlemen are taking full advantage of our ineffi¬ 
cient marketing arrangements and not that any mysterious organization is 
driving tea-producing companies into bankruptcy and the planter to despair. 

The remedy to some extent at any rate lies in our hands. 

Dutch Auctions 

It has been pointed out recently that the system of Dutch auctions as 
already applied to the timber trade in the Dutch Indies may be adopted to lea. 
These are silent and to some extent secret. 

Imagine a room at one end of which is a large dial face like that of a 
clock, on which is marked, not the hours and minutes, but the currency, in 
whidi the bidding is to be carried out. Around the rooni are numbered seats 
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each electrically connected with the auctioneer’s rostrum. The bidding starts 
at a maximum figure which is marked on the dial. The dial hand moves 
downwards trom this maximum figure, and when a price is reached which 
suits the pocket of any one purchaser, he presses the button at his desk, his 
number goes up before the auctioneer, the hammer falls and that lot is 
disposed of. 

As an example suppose a break of B. O. P. were up and the bidding was 
started on the dial at 1/- the pointer would indicate successively lower figures 
such as As. 15-6, As. 15, As. 14-6, As. 14 and so on, until it reached the 
figure which would show a profitable transaction to some one member of the 
buyers in the room, who would not care possibly to run the risk of losing the 
break by trying to get it at a lower figure as one of his competitors might 
snap it up. He would then press the button and the transaction would be 
completed and no one but the competitor and the auctioneer need know who 
has purchased any one lot. 

Problem 4 is best met by the industry taking a hand in distribution itself 
and I will deal with this later when discussing the question of a Central 
Packing Factory. 

It must however be understood that some alteration is necessary in the 
methods or collecting the Cess Funds so urgently required for propaganda 
purposes. At the moment these are only collected on teas sent for export 
and not on teas sold privately in India. It follows then that the greater the 
success in purchasing teas for sale in India, the greater the drop in collection 
of Cess Funds. 

Problem S is one for the Banks but I have been told of tea from Indian 
gardens sold as low as Rs. 13 a maund in chests for the sake of immediate 
finance and bitter were the complaints that Banks had refused assistance on 
the first hint of depression in the Industry. It might have been possible for 
the industi'y through its central organizations to guarantee at any rate to some 
extent the required accommodation had they visualized the damage which 
panic selling might do to the industry. 


Central Packing 

And now I come to that much-discussed subject, the Central Packing* 
Factory, which some claim as combining to a greater extent than anj’’ other 
scheme promise of relief from the slough of despond in which the industry 
has been plunged. 

The issue of the Packing Factory scheme has been somewhat clouded by 
references made under that heading to a phase of the Tea Cess Committee’s 
activities by which tea in bulk is purchased and blended and sent out to 
various parts of India for sale to stockists. 

An extension of this scheme is mooted by putting those gardens who 
are willing to sell direct to stockists, in touch with that market through the 
Tea Cess organization. 

But this scheme, to my* mind, will prove of little use because tea in bulk 
especially in a tropical climate, deteriorates very quickly, and indeed it is one 
of the problems of the Tea Cess stafiE to-day, to deal with the rather large 
amount of out-of-condition teas which are being offered to the public. Any 
action which is likely to increase the amount of out-of-condition teas is to 
be deprecated as giving the beverage a bad name and lowering the value of 
sound tea. 

In addition, the diffusion of energy and lack of concentrated effort which 
must attend the entering into the distributing trade of an uncertain number 

7 
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of individual concerns is not likely to be of the greatest benefit to the in¬ 
dustry. 

The Central Packing Factory is no longer a vague suggestion but a con¬ 
crete proposal, for every department, purchasing, blending, packing and dis¬ 
tribution, has been worked out to the smallest item. 

Its activities would consist of purchasing on the open market and by so 
doing would help to relieve the market of that weight ot common teas which 
are in excess at the moment. 

It would introduce an element of genuine bidding in the s alesroom and 
by this means would tend to improve the price. 

Its aim being to supply the Indian public in the first place with a cheap 
tea at a reasonable figure is all for the good of the Industry. 

Its system of packing in small packets which give the maximum amount 
of protection against climatic conditions owing to the particular type of pack¬ 
ing involved, assures the public of receiving tea in first-class condition, and 
also in the cheapest form of container. 

Its function would not end there. 

It would form a more efficient focus for effort with its factory and equip¬ 
ment than the ratlier nebulous Cess Organization of to-day. 


Insurance Against Slumps 

Should its activities raise the price of Commons on the market to a point 
at which it cannot compete, its aim will have been accomplished, and even if 
its normal activities were restricted by such an issue, it is not impossible but 
that it would be found profitable to pack on a commission basis for those direct 
selling concerns upcountry, each under its own mark. 

This is an extreme case, however, and not likely to occur for some 
years. It is usually acknowledged that once the public has acquired the taste 
for such an article as tea, which is after all the cheapest drink after hot water, 
a rise in price on a rising market, does not affect consumption. 

Its existence would be in the nature of an insurance against a future 
dump in tea and it would be an organization ready to take the fullest advan¬ 
tage of the increased purchasing power of the general public in India which 
we confidently hope will arrive with a return to normal conditions throughout 
the world. 

It should be financed by the Tea Cess funds, a method which is fully 
provided for by the Tea Cess Act. 

Its efforts to teach new markets and spur distributing houses to greater 
efforts would then have the whole weight of the Tea Cess organization behiisfl 
them. 

It would not be so much a competitor with present distributors as com¬ 
plementary^ to them, because one is forced to the conclusion that in scahe 
cases, distributors ^at the moment are becoming satisfied with the return 
yielded by their present markets and are not taking full advantage of the* Tea 
Cess propaganda to extend into new areas. 

Above all it is concentrated self-help. 

With the fate o£ rubber before us, the difficulties of Jute in evidence, and 
opposed to these the partially successful efforts to stabffise the coff^ indushy 
an Brazil, surely it is not too much to expect one nnited effort on the part of 
tte tea iuduairy to stop the Siaiesmant dated 9, X9S2^ 
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THE POONA AGREEMENT 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? 

BY 

F. E. J. 

The title of this article is the name of the Agreement which was arrived 
at by the representatives of the depressed classes and the Hindu community 
regarding the representation of the depressed classes in the Legislatures and 
certain other matters affecting their welfare Whatever may be opinions as 
to the method employed in arriving at this agreement, there is no doubt that 
it does maik an important stage in political developmenc. The prompt 
acceptance by the Bntish Government of the Agreement serves to emphasise 
its sincerity in dealing with this matter and its determination to accept any 
agreement arrived at by the communities concerned either in respect of the 
Award throughout the country or in respect of its details in any particular 
province. The following are the main outlines of the Agreement:— 

1, The elections for the depressed classes are to be from joint electo¬ 
rates subject to the following procedureAll members of the depressed 
classes who are registered in the general electoral roll of the Constituency are 
to form an electoral college which will elect a panel from themselves, of four 
candidates for every seat which is reserved for the depressed classes in that 
Constituency. The four persons getting the highest number of votes in this 
primary election are to be the candidates for election by the General 
Constituency. 

2. Under the Communal Award 71 seats were fixed for depressed class 
representation in the Legislative Councils; under the Poona Agreement, this 
number is increased to 148. 


The following is a comparative statement:— 




Communal 

Poona 



Award 

Agreement 

Madras ... 


18 

30 

Bombay ... 


10 

IS 

Punjab 

... 

... ... 

8 

Behar and Orissa 

... 

7 

18 

Central Provinces 

... 

10 

21 

Assam ... 

... 

4 

7 

Bengal ... 

... 

10 

30 

United Provinces 

••• 

12 

20 


It should be pointed out that these additional seats do not affect the total 
number of members of the Legislative Councils under the Communal Award, 
as they are deducted from the General (Hindu) seats. The composition 
therefore of the Madras Legislative Council will be as follows :— 


General seats 

... 122 

Europeans 

3 

Depressed Classes 

... 30 

Trade, Commerce and Planting. 

6 

Bbckwaid Areas 

1 

Landholders 

6 

Muhanrmadans 

... 29 

University ... 

1 

Itidian Christians 

9 

Labour ... 

6 

Ang’Io-lndiistns 

... 2 

Total ... 

21S 
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3. 38 per cent of the seats allotted to the General Electorate for British 
India in the Federal Legislature are co be allotted to the depressed classes, 
and the election is to be carried out in the manner as outlined above. 

4. The system of primary election for a panel of candidates will come 
to an end automatically after 10 years unless it is terminated earlier by 
mutual consent. The system of representation of the depressed classes by 
reserved seats in joint electorates is to continue until terminated by mutual 
consent. 

5. No member of a depressed class shall by reason of that fact be 
debarred from election to any local body or appointment to any public 
services, and in every province an adequate sum shall be earmarked from 
the educational budget for the purpose of educating the members of the 
depressed classes. 

It will be observed that this Agreement affects only the political side of 
the depressed class question and docs not touch upon its economic, social or 
religious aspects. It must not therefore be expected that every temple will 
be thrown open to the depressed classes or that their social and economic 
condition will show any immediate improvement. These unfortunate people 
have suffered for centuries under the tyranny of the higher castes and it 
will take many years before they break free from the burden ot the past. 
Mr. Gandhi has undoubtedly achieved a remarkable result in a short time 
by the use of his peculiar methods. History alone will show whether this is 
another step in the social and economic advancement of the depressed 
classes, or whether it is a clever move to re-establish the supremacy of the 
caste Hindu which was threatened by the emergence of the depressed classes 
as a separate community in the political life of the future. 


DISTRICT NOTES 

MYSORE 

Proceediags of a Quarterly General Meeting of the Mysore Planters’ Association 
(Incorporated), held at the Kadur Club, Chickmagalur, 
on Thursday, September 15, 1932. 

Present: 

Messrs. C* C. Couchman (Ckair7nan\ G. Q, Archard, B. H. Beadnell, 
Body, H. Browne, F. Cannon, H. Clement-Davies, S. H. Dennis, J. E. 
Ferrers, L. P. Kent, R. C. Lake, Dewan Bahadur S. L. Mathias, k.s.o , 
A. Middleton, L. Newcome, R. O. Oliver, F. A. G. Ratcliffe, K. T. Sheshaiya, 
LL.B., M. Gilbart-Smith, W. G. Stonehouse, E, H. Young and 
M. A. deWeek {Secretary), 

Visitor : 

Mr. R. G. Foster. 

The Notice calling the Meeting was read. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were taken as read and confirmed* 
Report of the Executive Committee for the period June i, 1932 to August 
31,1932.~Th& Report was read. 

, Meetings. —One Quarterly General Meeting and one Executive Committee 
Mooting have been held. An Extraordinary General Meeting called for 
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July 14, 1932, was not held owing to lack of a quorum. This Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting was called for the purpose of instructing Delegates 
attending the Annual General and General Committee Meetings of the 
U.P.A.S.I., at Bangalore. As there was no quorum, Delegates were given 
instructions at a Meeting of the Executive Committee, called for that purpose. 

Elcciioji of Member-hi’^Waithig on the Executive Committee, —At a Meeting 
of the Executive Committee held on August 13, 1932, Mr, A. Middleton was 
elected as Member-in-Waiting for the Bababudins. 

Three References have been made to the Executive 

Committee. 

Defaulter.—It was decided that the defaulting Estate should be 
proceeded against legally. The Secretary has written to an Advocate. To 
date no reply has been received. 

Hassa7i Goods Shed.—Tht Secretary has been instructed to make new 
teriub with the Agent and lo supervise the running of the Shed. 

Litmp Sum Co7iiracis for Roads, —Copies of a letter from the Superinten¬ 
ding Engineer, Shimoga Circle, advising a change in period of annual 
contracts were sent to all Members. 

Accoinits. —Mr. de Week has taken over the Accounts; the Balance 
Sheet having been received from the Auditors and copies sent to all 
Members. 

Reg^uiratmi of Trade Marks. —The Secretary, The Madras Chamber of 
Commerce, informs us that the Trade Marks for Mysore Coffee have been 
registered as follows :— 

No. .3622. ‘ Mysore Parchment.’ 

No. 3623. * Mysore Native.’ 

No. 3624. ‘ Mysore Robusta.’ 

Reports of the Strretary, U,P,ASJ. —Extracts from the Reports, dated 
June 15 and August 14 have been circulated to all Members. These Reports 
do not reach the Secretary of this Association until some 11-15 days after the 
published date 

Coffee and Miiior Products Meeting at Ba^igalorc, —A copy of the Notice 
convening the Meeting was sent to all Members and also to the President, 
The North Mysore Indian Planters* Association. 

Advisory Committee for the Coorg and Mysore Military Area ,—^This 
Association has been advised that Messrs. H. Watson and H. H. English 
have been appointed Members of the above Committee. 

C. C. COUCHMAN, Ckahman, 
H. BROWNE, Member, 

R. C. LAKE, Member, 

The Secretary, arriving late, made his excuses to the Meeting. 

The Accoimts for the year 193IS2 ,—Proposed from the Chair, 

‘ That the Accounts be passed.’ 

Carried unanimously. 

Report of Member^ Legislative Cmimil, —Mr. Dennis made his report* 
Arising from the ensuing debate, the Secretary was instructed to convey to 
the Secret^ of H. H. The Maharaja this Association’s appr^iation of the 
remarks with reference to District Board Roads made by His Highness at the 
opening ceremony of the T-Narsipur Bridge, 
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Mr. Middleton was requested to ask at the next Meeting of the Kadur 
District Board if it is true that it is proposed to reduce by 12 per cent the 
grants for the District Board Roads in the Kadur District. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Dennis, proposed from the Chair, was 
Carried tmaniniously, 

Report of Member^ Representative Asse^nbly, —Mr. Newcome said he had 
no Report to make but would like to give the Meeting the result of his inter¬ 
view with the Dewan. 

Roads. —^he Dewan said he was interesting himself very much in this 
subject, chiefly in the direction of making the money go further by proper 
superintendence and keeping water off the roads by proper drainage. We 
agreed that superintendence was the important thing, just as with an Estate. 
As regards Kadur Roads, the District Board will have the power to apply for 
the interest on the Railway Cess for main roads only. Some Members wish 
it for D, B. Roads and may try to block the other proposal, but it is up to our 
D. B. Member to exert his influence with other Members. 

Importation of Chicory. —I may say here that each point was made note 
of by the Dewan on a separate sheet of paper in ink. No Secretary was pre¬ 
sent and I believe departmental action will be taken wherever possible. At 
the UPASC Meeting this subject was prominent; the Indian Tea Cess 
Commissioner was most sympathetic about Coffee as well and mentioned 
what was news to me at any rate, that the Mysore Chamber of Commerce was 
pressing strongly about ‘Adulteration of Foods Act’to include Tea and Coffee. 
The Dewan mentioned the same thing and made a note about destruction of 
condemned stocks, which I suggested was more important than derisory fines. 
He suggested, as I bad thought at UPASI Meeting, that especially in these 
times close co-operation between that body and M. P. A. was desirable, and 
I suggest ways like exchange of Minutes, invitations on both sides to attend 
Meetings, and interview with the President, Mysore Chamber of Commerce 
at Dasserah time, etc. 

Delay by Bejich Magistrates. —I hope departmental action will be taken, 
though the Dewan said the D. C. had power to take over the case. He said 
these Magistrates had been proved to be hopelessly incompetent. 

Mysore Trade Commissioner in London. —The Dewan suggested the 
M.P.A., writing direct re. straight coffee and also consulting Mysore Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Address ; The Trade Commissioner for Mysore, 

Grand Building, Trafalgar Square- 

Two other matters were mentioned to me by Mr. Archard, so I brought 
them up. 

Factory Inspectors. Visiting without informing Managers. —Of course, as 
is usual elsewhere, the visit must be without notice, or the object of the Act 
is defeated. -But I pointed out that after the visit, i£ is a matter of courtesy to 
let the manager know and also any defect could be discussed on the ^ot, 
without a lot of correspondence. The Dewan said the Act was a new tiring 
but these points were noted. 

Refusal by Dm CIs to accept Cheques in payment of Land Revenue .—^The 
lyerwfiin* agn&ed Iftat acceptance of cheques was reasonable, of course on 
cettaln banks (e* g- Imperial Bank or Bank of Mysore) and discount paid by 
Bstatesi The actual amount (Rs. for which a cheque was refused 
ffta tt 1 was afterwards mfottued was not quite correct, but i hope ffris 
will not prejudice the general idea. GeheraHy the Dewart was most oblilgmg 
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and willing to help in every way. He said he hoped in matters like this he 
would always be wiitten to personally and direct. He wished all to be 
contented, and by no means least, the European Planters of the Slate. 

Roads ,—The C. P. A. seconded by the Shevaroys proposed a Resolution 
at the UPASI Meeting on Kodlipet-Saklaspur Road, and tliis road w’as also 
noted by the Dewan. 

The Chairman said he wished to propose a vole of thanks to Mr. 
Newcome. He considered the results were most encouraging. The vote of 
thanks was 

Carried with acdamatmi. 

The following Resolutions were proposed from the Chair. 

1. * This Association expressed its thanks and appreciation to the 
De\ran of Mysore for his reception of its delegate on August 18, 1932 and 
for his assurance that all representations will always receive his attention/ 

Carried. 

2, * This Association requests the Secretary, M.P. A , to keep in touch 
with the Mysore Chamber of Commerce, especially in all matters relating to 
planting products and adulteration/ 

Canted. 

Report of Member^ Kadur District Board —Mr. Middleton read his Report 
as under:— 

Budget ,—The most important subject under discussion was the Budget 
for 1932-33, w’hich shows a deficit of Rs. 912, after absorbing Rs. 8,312 from 
the balance in hand at the commencement of the year. 

A point worth mentioning is that tax on Motor buses has been doubled. 

The Budget Sub-Committee proposed to raise funds to meet the finan¬ 
cial situation by a re-imposition of Tolls on 10 District Board main roads. 
When this came up for discussion the only speaker in favour was the Chair¬ 
man of the Sub-Committee, and as all others who spoke were against, the 
President dropped the proposal, with the approval of the Board. 

In place of the above a Resolution was passed drawing the attention of 
the Government to the fact that the District Board had lost 18,000/- income 
from cattle pounds, etc. transferred to Village Panchayets, but the expenditure 
of the Board had remained about the same. 

Therefore they requested tlie Government to either give them a comr 
pensating grant, or relieve the Board of a corresponding amount of its 
liabilities, such as transferring some District Board Roads to Provincial 
account. The Budget was then passed. 

Other Matters.-^No other matter ot outstanding importance wa^brougltt 
forward. 

Education Board Meeting was held immediately after, but no subject of 
special importance to the M.P.A., was brought up. 

Mr. Middleton laid on tlie table the Report of the Deputation from the 
District Board to the Dewan with reference to the Chickmagalur Railway* 
Some discussion followed. It was decided to leave the matter alone. 

Mr. Oliver said that he thought the Association should give its Member 
on the District Board a freer hand and more backing than hitherto, ala© thaft 
the adverse decisions of the Board should be fought through the Association’s 
Member and not by approaching Government or other authority direct. 
There was general agreement with Mr. Oliver’s opinion. 

Report of Delegates to the General Committee and Annwd GeiseM 
meetings of ipe C/^4*P»SJ. at Bangefho^e.-^’Mx^ Archard read the ^ 
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Report of the 39th Annual General Meeting of the U.P.A.S.L, 
HELD IN Bangalore, August 16th and 17th, 1932. 

Gentlemen, 

In submitting our Report, it is hoped Members will give their views on 
the various critical proposals that have been pu^- forward. 

Before submitting the Report, however, there is a point we should like 
emphasized, i e. the co-operation with Coorg on all matters that are of 
vital importance to both Districts. Unfortunately at the last Meeting, 
Mr. Newcome was in a most invidious position in having to vote For Coorg 
and Against Mysore and vice versa on various subjects. It was most 
unfortunate. The Resolutions in question, ‘Finance’, had been published 
for some time, but there was no consultation between the two Districts, 
Perhaps Coorg also are equally to blame for this contretemps. 

Report ,—The controversial question of Reorganization was for the time 
being shelved. A Sub-Committee has been appointed to evolve a scheme 
which will be acceptable to all industries, and difficulties which we as an 
Association anticipated, wnll not arise. It was staled that the proposed 
scheme as put forward was primarily to protect the smaller companies and 
Proprietory Planters, whose voting powers when opposed to the large 
companies are negligible. 

It is possible that an alternative voting scheme will be submitted 
enabling Delegates to record as many votes for and against any subject 
brought forw’'ard, which would enable any company or individual having 
their views fully represented. 

This Association has been in favour of abolishing the General 
Committee. In consultation with other Delegates, it was thought 
that:— 

1. District Associations should as tar as possible be kept intact. 

2. Executive Committee should not be made more autocratic than 
it is now. The Sub-Committee will submit its scheme as soon as possible 
and it will be foiwarded to all Associations for criticism. 

Finance ,—Upon this subject it seems a pity that definite instructions to 
vote were given. In view of the discussions that took place, had the voting 
been left to the discretion of your delegates, we should have voted otherwise. 
We seconded C. Travancore’s resolution to increase the depreciation on 
buildings to 5 per cent and it was passed. During the discussion wc 
learned:—That some of the buildings (and a good deal of land) has actually 
appreciated, owing to development of the area. 

That very few buildings are worth Nil after 20 or even 40 years. That 
2J per cent, only was a help to our finance in these difficult times. Against 
this, there was a forlorn hope of an agitation for 5 per cent, or even more, 
being allowed as deduction for income-tax purposes. 

Similarly, with reference to the grant to Tocklai, it was pointed out, 
that the total already paid to this Station amounted to Rs. 70,000. 

1. Also, that S. India subscribes to a Scientific Tea Cess of its own. 

2. That Scientific Establishments usually broadcast all knowledge 
gained free. 

3. Th^at everyone calls for economy, but is against detailed cuts. 
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4. That all are interested, as the amount comes from General UPASI 
Funds. 

The great pity was that these two items were pait of the orders issued 
by the dictators of the SJ.A. Many members were compelled to vole For 
who V 70 uld gladly have been saved from themselves, and in the case ot 
our vote turned the scale. If we are divided, of course the S.LA. 
will rule the UPASI. 

In this connection Mr. Motris, representing the Billigirirangans, 
contended that, when two delegates were divided, he had the casting vote. 
We think however this question should be cleared up anyway. On the whole 
we think these two points might well have been left to the discretion of the 
delegates. 

General Cess. —We opposed C. Travancore\s Resolution for remission of 
General Cess to the Labour Department for 1932-33, and supported Kanan 
Devans amendment, i.e. that the Tea Scientific Cess be remitted for this 
year, and the expenditure charged to Tea Reserve. The amendment was 
carried. 

Rules, —Wynaad's Resolution re. Rule 14 was carried. This merely 
allows general recruiting in closed Rubber areas. 

A new Labour‘Rule was passed, i.e. 

Every Estate on ceasing to employ a registered Labour Supplier shall 
notify the fact to the Labour Depaitmcnt immediarely, together with details 
regarding the supplier’s capabilities, character, his further indebtedness to 
the Estate, if any, and Full reasons for the termination of his employment. 
Any Member acting in contravention of this Rule shall pay a penalty not 
exceeding Rs. 50. We supported this Resolution, as it must assist and 
protect all Members from taking on undesirables. 

Motor Taxation, —Mr. James pointed out the difficulties attendant upon 
changes in legislation. There is growing siippoit for a re-imposition of 
some form of levy on non-mechanical transport. Government are making 
enquiries abroad to ascertain the arrangement in force in other countries for 
collecting tax on motor vehicles arriving from adjoining territories. 

Factories Act, —The Bill now under discussion relates only to factories 
already under regulation. Extension of regulation of factories which are at 
present regulated will come later. 

Clause 3(2) should be very carefully considered. It reads :— 

‘ A declaration by the Local Government that any factory is a 
perennial factory or seasonal factory as the case may be, shall not be called 
in question by any Court.’ 

Workmen's Compe7isatio?i Act, —The Whitley Labour Commission was 
originally intended for factories, mines, railways, etc. Bul Plantations were 
afterwards included as a purely political move. Most of the provisions are 
totally unsuited for and unfair to agriculture, and this is only the first of a 
whole series of similar Acts with which we are threatened. 

Planters as a whole are not opposed to a reasonable Act, when 
machinery, etc., is employed, nor to one suitable as a whole for work 
on land. 

If they oppose the Act direct it would be liable to misrepresentation. 

It is the gross unfairness of selecting planters for drastic experiments 
that we are opposed to. If applied to Indian agriculture as a whole, nothing 
but reasonable measures would ever pass any Indian Legislature. 
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The C.P.A. Resolution was 

Cmried iinammoiisly. 

Roads .—Coorg proposed, and we seconded a resolution calling attention 
oi the Mysore Government to the impassable condition of the Kodlipet- 
Saklaspur road during the Monsoon months. 

Adulteration oi Foods Act, —Mr. James advised the Meeting that to draw 
the attention of Government to the subject, it was better to pass a resolution. 
The Chairman tlierefore moved:— 

‘ This Association draws the attention of the Government of Madras to 
the growing evil of iood adulteration throughout the Presidency, the need for 
the extension ot ‘ Foods Adulteration Act and for the extension of heav> 
penalties on those convicted of selling adulterated foodstuffs. It further 
desires to impress on Government the need for widespread propaganda on 
the evils ot food adulteration and to offer its whole-hearted co-operation in 
the organizing of such an endeavour.’ 

Carried unanimously. 

There seems to be some difficulty raised about the definition of ^Coffee’ ? 
But this seems frivolous. 

Your delegates pressed for the destruction ot adulterated stocks as being 
a greater deterrent than derisory fines. 

The whole question seems to be attracting more attention from the 
Madras Government, as well as from the Mysore Chamber of Commerce. 

Coike Propaga7tda ,—Coorg proposed:— 

‘ That the U.P.A.S.L do get in touch w4th the C.G.A. and all local 
Governments interested in the production of Coffee with a view to preparing 
and forwarding a memorandum to Government of India, requesting them to 
form and control a CoEee Cess for the purpose of advertising Indian Empire 
Coffee in India and abroad.’ 

Mr. Langley on behalf the Curers promised their fullest support to the 
proposal and seconded the Resolution. 

It was suggested a Cess of 3 annas per cwt. be levied to which no one 
could object. 

This question has to be fully examined by you as Government will not 
even consider the question unless it is proved to them the desire for a Cess 
is more or less unanimous. 

lmpo}t Ditiy on Agricultural Machinery ,—This question W’as brought up 
by Tea interests, but as it affected Coffee also, the Meeting agreed to include 
Coffee machinery in the Resolution. Mr. James asked tor a descriptive list- 
of such machinery requisites for which relief was sought, and promised his 
support. He however definitely assured the Meeting that Government would 
not even consider the question of relief of rubber-hosing. 

The L T, C C—-An interesting review of the work done by the I. T. C. C. 
was given by Mr. Orton, the Superintendent. 

The points raised by our own members re, undercutting were brought 
forward, and full co-operation was promised if such cases were brought to the 
notice of the Committee. 

S, I. P, B, F .—Our resolutions on this question were put forward. 
There is to be some alteration in the Rules of the Fund, it being felt that the 
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Fund should be a charitable one. In the meantime it will be a source of 
sarisfaction to the members to know that one of the cases submitted by the 
Association has been sympathetically considered. 

Plantmg Directory. —All Members of the Association are asked to assist 
the Secretary UPASI, by examining the Directory and to forward suggestions 
for the simplification of references. 

These are the various subjects that are of direct interest to the Associa¬ 
tion ; we shall endeavour to answer any questions that may be submitted. 

L. NEWCOME, \ , 

G. Q. ARCHARD, j delegates. 

Mr. Oliver said that he thought the Report received was one of the ablest 
to which he had listened. He appreciated especially the way in which the 
views of Cofiiee Planters had been put forward by our representatives, one of 
whom was a Tea Planter. 

There was a lengthy discussion on the question of the Billigirirangan 
representative exercising a casting vote in the case of disagreement 
between this Association’s representatives. The Secretary was instructed to 
inform the B. P. Committee that such a proposal could not be agreed to. 

It was decided to leave the question of as to whether this Association 
should send one or two Delegates for decision at the Annual General 
Meeting. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the Delegates for the most 
efficient manner in which they had represented the Association. This was 

Carried with applause. 

Coffee Growers* Associaiion. —Copies of the Mandate, agreed to at a 
Meeting of the Executive Committee of the C. G. A,, at Tellicherry on 
September 2, and which it was decided to forward to the Coffee Members on 
the UPASI Re-organization Committee as representing the views of all coffee 
interests, bad been sent to all Members. 

This Mandate was discussed at great length. 

Mr. Newcome read his letter, dated September 10, addressed to the 
Chainnan and General Committee, Coffee Growers’ Association. 

Mr. Oliver said that he objected to the words ‘ as representing the views 
of all Coffee interests.’ Mysore was not represented and further no notice 
of the Meeting had been sent to the M. P. A., or general Members of the 
Coffee Growers’ Association in Mysore. It was his opinion that the C. G. A., 
was run too much by the Committee and what is required are some General 
Meetings so that Members can give their views. He considered that hitherto 
Mysore had been neglected. 

Mr. Newcome strongly opposed Mr. Oliver’s expressed opinion as to the 
neglect by the Committee of the Coffee Growers’ Association in Mysore. It 
was decided, owing to the short time for consideration of the Mandate, that 
nothing could be decided at the present Meeting. 

The following Resolution proposed from tho Chair was carried. 

‘ That a combined Meeting of the Coorg Planters’ Association and the 
Mysore Planters’ Association he called at Saklaspur for the purpose of 
discussing the proposed re-organization of the Coffee Growers’ Association.’ 

Books of Proceedings. —Mr. Gilbart-Smith proposed and Mr. de Week 
seconded, 
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‘ Thcit copies of the UPAS I Books of Proceedings be sent free only 
to those Members who intimate thai" ihe^^ wish to receive them.* 

Mr. Newcome proposed and Mi. Archard seconded an amendment to the 
effect, 

‘ That Members shall pay the cost of same/ 

The Amendment was put to the Meeting and lost. The original 
Resolution w^as put to the Meeting and carried. 

Mr. Oliver proposed and Mr. Young seconded, 

* That the question of an early publication of the Book oi Proceedings 
be taken up with the UPASL’ 

Ca) ried. 

Trial of European British Subjects in the Mysore States. —Mr. de Week 
explained the present position. 

Selection of Candidate for Elec Ho to the Hassan District Boai’d .— 
Mr. Lake kindly agreed to put forward his name for election. 

The Mysore State's Co7iiributio7i to the Cefitral Govcr7i7ne7it. —The 
Secretary read a letter from Mr. Venkatesaiya, Hassan. Mr. Dennis 
proposed and Mr. New-come seconded that the following Resolution be 
communicated to Government. 

‘ This Association is in favour of the total abolition of the subsidy, as 
all reason for its maintenance has disappeared and it is an unfair imposition 
on the resources of the State/ 

Carried, 

Drivhig Licenses for Motor Vehicles m Mysore State. —Read letter from 
the Deputy Commissioner, Kadur District, notifying that it is unnecessary to 
stamp applications to Police officers for licenses to drive Motor vehicles. 

Souiher7t India Plaiiters' Btiievolent Fimd. —The Secretary was instructed 
to apply for renewal of the grants at present being made by the Fund at the 
request of this Association; also to thank the Executive Committee, UPASI 
for reconsidering favourably this Association's application on behalf of an 
indigent Planter. 

With the permission of the Meeting, the following additional subjects 
were brought up. 

Shooting and Fishing Li€e7ises. —This was discussed ‘ In Committee’. 

Mndigere-Bu7iiwal Motor Mail Service, correspondence from 
Dewan Bahadur Mathias. The Secretary was instructed to take up the 
matter with the Postmaster-General, Madras, in support oi Mr. Mathias’ 
proposal. The Secretary was directed, also, to take up the same question 
with reference to the Hassan-Sayaspur-Uppinangady-Mangalore Motor Mail 
Service. 

Roads, —The Secretary was instructed to write to the Executive Engineer, 
Hassan District, with reference to the condition of the Chitenhalla and 
Waddanhalla Bridges on the Anemahal-Mudigere Road. 

Date of next Meeting, —This was fixed for December 8,1932. 

With a vote of thanks to the President and Members of the Kadur Club 
for the use of the room, the Chairman declared the Meeting closed. 


M. A. BE WECK, 
Secretary. 


C. C. COUCHMAN, 
Chairman. 
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ANAMALLAIS 

Minutes of an Exlraordinary Genera! Meeting of the Anamallai Planters* 

Association held at the Anamallai Club on Wednesday, 

September 28, 1932, at 3-30 p.m. 

Prei^mt: 

Messrs. J. C. Blackham (Chah^man), A. W. F. Mills, A. De. Stroiamillo, 
E. Johnson, T. Davenport, O. M. Hetherington, H. H. Stuart, H. S. Collett, 
H. W. E. S. Rogers, H. Scott, C. W. Hickson, G. M. Oakes, H. de V. 
Gosselin, G. Stevens, E. Hardy, F. J. B. Diaper, E. V. Hammond, G. A. 
LeMesurier, B. D. Darkin, J. Hatton Robinson and E. E. Ranicar {Hoiioiary 
Secretary). 

Notice calling the Meeting was taken as read. 

Conlh'matmi of the Minutes. —Minutes ol the Extraordinary General 
Meeting held on August 31, 1932, having been previously circulated, was 
taken as read and confirmed. 

Mr. K. B. W. Jo7ies' Address. —Mr. Jones, Acting Tea Scientific Officer, 
addressed the Meeting. In the course of his speech he said the chief object 
ot hib visit had been to determine the possibility of turning to practical value 
certain suggestions based on a study of the theory of withering elaborated as 
a result of recent chemical researches carried out at the Experimental Station, 
and described in the most recent publication of the Department on Thcotan- 
nin. From results obtained during his visit, he was of the opinion that the 
suggestions can be applied. 

The desirability of obtaining a satisfactory wither is generally admitted, 
and there are mechanical methods ior ensuring such withers available m many 
lactories, but the degree of wither to be aimed at is open to great variations of 
personal opinion and the degree of wither ultimately reached is not accurately 
measured. 

Mr. Jones touched briefly on the criteria by which a wither is generally 
judged. The reaction of the leaf to squeezing .... appearance of the mid¬ 
rib ... , squeezing juice out of the leaf after the first roll . . , . etc. The 
two usual methods for estimating the degree of wither so obtained were. . . 
the relation between the factory weight of leaf and the weight sent down to 
the rolling room .... 100 lbs. of leaf spread separately and vreighed sepa¬ 
rately before removal to ihe rolling room. Such methods introduced very 
large errors owing to arbitrary deductions for surface moisture and further 
no information about the degree of wither was obtained until all the leaf had 
been removed from the tats. Therefore the figures quoted for the degree of 
wither were of little significance. 

Withers are usually judged from a physical standpoint but Mr, Jones 
was of the opinion that this was not of prime importance. Small variations 
in this respect being of no great importance but probably of much greater 
importance from the Chenucal point of view. 

Mr. Jones then explained very briefly the Chemical theory ot withering. 
He said that no very complete theory had been put forward to date. Mann 
had made suggestions concerning the production of enzenes during withering 
but these were not wholly accepted. 

Mr. Jones proceed to explain Dr. Shaw’s theory and the reasons why the 
results they had obtained are more helpful and complete than the previous 
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theories. Mr. Jones first discussed the composition of the green leaf, 
explained how the cell contents are permitted to mix when the cells become 
fiaccid the chemical reactions which take place as a result. The substances 
affected by the reactions were stated to be Theotannin, Coffeine, Pectins, 
Manganese Compounds, Pecta'^es, and perhaps Proteins. The actual changeo 
were examined and the importance of knowing when to stop tue wither so as 
to leave the leaf in the best condition lor fermentation was emphasized. 

Mr. Jones suggested that the aim of withering should be to establish that 
concentration of cell contents which is conducive to the best results during 
fermentation. 

Continuing, he said that fermentation is mainly concerned with the 
action of oxygen on the theotannin compounds present in the withered leaf 
and therefore it is the Theotannin-Concentration in the withered leaf which is 
important. To determine this concentration it was only necessary to know 
the amount of water in or on the green leaf and the percentage wither, 
accurately. 

It was suggested that all factories should keep records of the original 
moisture contents of the green leaf and the degree of wither obtained during 
their best months so that the concentration of Theotannin which gives the 
best result when fermentation is carried out, may be determined. It would 
then only remain to arrange for the wither on any day to proceed to an 
extent which would always give this optimum concenti'ation. The procedure 
as explained w^as quite simple and the routine work involved could be easily 
done by the average teamaker, the apparatus required being a very 
simple balance for moisture estimations and a withering registration balance. 
Mr. Jones explained the construction of the balance he had made for estimat¬ 
ing the degree of wdther and said he had found these two instruments gave 
sufficient information for deteimining the concentration of Theotannin in 
withered leaf. Having determined these figures the concentration of Theo- 
tannin could always be ascertained by reference to a graph, reproduced m 
the publication referred to previously. The application of the graph was 
explained at some length. 

In concluding, Mr. Jones said that as regards fermentation and firing, 
certain new ideas on which work was being done were as yet not sufficiently 
wdl established to justify putting forward new practical suggestions and 
further work was necessary before they were prepared to offer any such 
suggestions. {Applause,) 

The Chairman thanked Mr, Jones for his interesting lecture. 

At this stage, members asked a number of questions, particularly in 
connection with the construction of the balance for estimating withers, to 
which Mr. Jones replied. 


Correspondence 

Valparai Tahtk Board sanctioned the payment of 

Rs. 1-8-S to the District Election Officer for copies of electoral rolls. 

Meeting sanctioned the payment of Rs. 12*5-4-0 being at 6 annas per 
mile to Pofiadii and back for 4 members in connection with the Taluk 
Board Elections. 

OdUe Meting ai Tdlkherry.r>-^lj^t^ dated September 10, 1932, from 
Mr* C. R- T. Congreve regarding Coffee Growers' Association was dis- 
ctwed- Howraory Secretary asked i^rmission of the meeting to pay Mr. 

Rs. 32 bemg one^aard oi bia way expenses to Tellicherry. After 
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some discussion the Honorary Secretary was instructed to ask Mr. Congreve 
on what authority he represented this Association at Tellicherry. 

Mr. Johnson proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. K. B. W. 
Jones for coming up to this District: and he hoped Mr. Jones would come up 
again next year to continue the work commenced this year. {Applause ) 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, there being no further business, the 
meeting terminated. 

E. E. RANICAR, J* C. BLACKHAM, 

Honorary Secretary. Chairman. 


WYNAAD 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Wynaad Planters* Association 
(Incorporated) held at Meppadi Club on Wednesday the 
5th October, 1932 at 3 p.in. 

Present : 

Messrs. R. N, W. Jodrell {Chairman), A. R. H. Angus, D. Bate, 
G. Bayzand, R. Fowke, E. Grey, M. W. Mackay, P. A. .Naylor, E. Rattray, 
T. Ryan and 1. W. Finlay son {Honorary Secretary). 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

2. U.P.A.S.L 39th Annual General Meeting^.^ThQ Honorary Secre¬ 
tary read the Delegates* report. 

‘Gentlemen, 

As your delegates to the 39th Annual Meeting of the U.P.A.S.L at 
Bangalore on the 15, 16 and 17th August, 1932 we have to make the follow¬ 
ing report. We deal here only with the questions which more immediately 
affect this District, and for fuller details we refer you to the printed book of 
proceedings a copy of which has been issued to each estate belonging to 
this Association. 

As was the case last year the business before the meeting was rapidly 
though efficiently dealt with, within three days, due chiefly to the spirit of 
co-operation which appeared to animate all the delegates present. 

Re-organization of the U.P.A.S.L —The resolutions put forward by the 
A.P.A,, the K.D.P.A, and the C.T.P.A. were withdrawn and we seconded 
the following resolution which was carried. 

* That the whole question of the re-organization of the U.P.A.S.L be 
referred to a Committee consisting of the following gentlemen, with power 
to add to their numberColonel H. F. Murland, Messrs. H. J. Walmesley, 
J. S. B. Wallace, H. S. Cameron, A. E. J. Nicolls, L. Newcome, J. C. 
Blackham and R. Fowke. This Committee is to consider the question of the 
le-organization of the U.P.A.S.L as far as possible on lines acceptable to all, 
and report to District Associations, Owners, Companies and Firms interested 
in Planting in South India. As soon as is reasonably possible when time 
has been given for the proper consideration of their proposals, an extraordi¬ 
nary General Mating be called to investigate, and, if thought fit, to pass the 
necessary resolutions for the re-organization and alterations, if any, of the 
Articles of Association and Rules of the U.P.A.S.L and such subsequent 
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meetings as may be required by Law to confirm the alterations passed at the 
previous meeting.’ 

Biidgd mid Finance. —^We supported the C.T.P. A. resolution fixing the rate 
of depreciation on U.P.A.S J. Buildings at 5 per cent per annum which was 

Cmried. 

The resolution to remit the general cess devoted to the Labour Depart¬ 
ment by withdrawing an equivalent amount from general reserve did not 
meet with approval in several quarters and an amendment by the K.D.P. A, 
to remit the Tea Scientific Cess and charge the necessary expenditure to the 
tea reserve which we supported, was carried. This will mean a saving of 
4 as. per acre to all tea estate members. 

Labour Rules, —We supported the proposal to include a new rule 
requiring every estate on ceasing to employ a registered labour supplier, to 
notify the Labour Department giving details ot the supplier’s capabilities and 
character, his debt if any, and the reasons for his discharge. Failure to do 
so will involve a penalty to the estate not exceeding Rs. 50. 

Rule 14-, —We gave our support to the W. C. P. A. resolution suspending 
Rule 14 in so far as it affects the W. C. P. A. and we trust this puts an end 
once and for all to the unsatisfactory position in which estates in this district 
have so long been placed. 

Abolition of advayices. —At the Labour Department subscribers’ meeting 
we supported the formation of a small sub-committee to decide what re¬ 
organization of the Labour Department would be required in event of the 
abolition of advances by legislation. This committee will report in the near 
future when their proposals will be circulated for consideration. 

Mangalore Division, —^The question of the continuance of this Division 
was brought up and it was stated that the Executive Committee had no inten*- 
tion of closing it down unless the cost became prohibitive. 

Tea Propaganda, —The Nelliampathies resolutions were both withdrawn 
and the future working of the L T. C. C. was referred to a sub-committee 
whose report has since been received and will be communicated to you later 
in this meeting. 

Scientific Department, —^We voted in favour of the continuance of the sub¬ 
scription of Rs. 2,500 annually to the I. T. A. station at Tocklai which was 

Ca7Tied, 

Food Advlte^^ation, —^We also supported a resolution from the Chair 
drawing Government’s attention to the growing evil of food adulteration in 
the Presidency and the need for the extension of the Act and the infliction of 
heavy penalties for infringement. 

Motor Vehicles Taxation, —We supported two resolutions on this subject 
one asking Government to devise more equitable and convenient arrange¬ 
ments for motor vehicles entering the Presidency horn neighbouring Indian 
States and Coorg, and the other proposing the organization of an appeal to 
Government by various interested bodies, to reimpose tolls or place a tax on 
non-mechanical transport, thus making it pay its fair share towards the upkeep 
of the public roads. 

Factory Act, —^We put forward a resolution recording that the U.P.A.S.I. 
was strongly of opinion that S. L Tea, Rubber and Coffee factories should 
continue to be classed as * seasonal ’ factories which was 

Carried. 
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Worh?ien"s Compensation Act. —^We supported Coorg Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion’s resolution protesting against the extension of this Act to include labour 
on plantations unless Government Departments such as Forests, Public Works 
and all agricultural labour was also included. 

Roads. —The N.W.P.A, again put up a resolution asking Government to 
take over the Sholadi bridge-Ooty road and place same under the P.W.D. 
and we gave this our support as was done last year. 

These^ Gentlemen, are we think the more important of the subjects dealt 
with but we shall be glad to answer any questions to the best of our ability. 
We thank you for the honour you did us in sending us as your delegates and 
now ask you to sanction our expenses which amount to Rs. 451-12-0. 

Mr. Naylor then proposed and Mr. Mackay seconded * That a hearty vote 
of thanks be accorded to the delegates for attending the meeting and that their 
expenses be sanctioned.’ 

Carried unanimously. 

3. W. P. A. Labour Rules .—^The Honorary Secretary read the copy of 
the Rules as revised by the Committee. 

Proposed by Mr, Bayzand and seconded by Mr. Naylor ‘ That the Rules 
as revised by the Committee be adopted and reprinted.’ 

Carried unanimously. 

4. Cor respondence. 

(1) Read Secretary to Government of Madras letter of 26-8-32 on the 
subject of a Veterinary Station for Meppadi. 

(2) Read P. Thomas Subbarayan’s letter of 2-9-32 on the subject of 
Propaganda. 

(3) Read Secretary, U. P. A. S. Ps letter of 1-9-32 forwarding copy of 
Dr. Shaw’s book Thcoiannin which was placed on the table. 

(4) Re,ad Secretary, U. P. A. S. I’s letter of 6L9-32 giving report of Sub- 
Committee on ‘ Sale of Tea in India 

(5) Read Secretary, U. P. A. S. Ps letter of 1-10-32 enclosing copy of 
Government’s letter on legislation to prevent * besetting 

A discussion on these proposals then ensued and the general consensus 
of opinion was that the proposed legislation was most desirable. It was 
moreover thought that planting labour and estates should be included within 
the scope of the legislation as well as industrial establishments. If possible 
it should be made a cognizable offence for shopkeepers as well as money¬ 
lenders to give credit to labourers, or, debts so incurred should be made 
irrecoverable at law. 

5. Other Competent Business. 

Roads. —Mr. Naylor asked if it was possible for the Honorary Secretary 
to ascertain frpm the District Board members when pa 3 nnent of hills for v/ork 
done on VayittirLAchoor, and Meppadi-Churulmulla roads might be expected 
as such payments were already overdue. 

The Honorary Secretary promised to take up the matter with the Board 
members. 

The meeting then terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair. 

1. W. FINLAYSON, R. N. W. JODRELL, 

Honorary Secretary. Chairman. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Communal Award 

The Edito }, ‘ The Pla7ih>^' ChronitU ’ 

Dear Sir, 

My ottention has been called to a mispiint in paragraph 8 of my article 
on the Communal Award which was published m your issue ot August the 
27th. In the list giving the allocation of seats in the Madras Legislative 
Council under the Communal Award, Landholders should have 6 scats 
instead ot 1. This makes the total 215 instead of 210. 

200, Mount Road, Yours, etc., 

Madfas^ October 12, 1932, F. E. JAMES. 


Book of Proceedings 

The Editor, ‘ The Pla7iie7s' Chro7iicle ’ 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to page 33 para 8 of U.P.A.S.I. Book oi Proceedings 
for 1932. 

I withdrew the Anainallais Resolution in favour of that to be put forward 
by Mr. Fowke and not Mr. Strachan as stated. 

This resolution was eventually brought forward by Mr. R. M. Greig. 

Sheikalmudi, Yours, etc. 

Hardypet, J. C. BLACKHAM. 

October 5, 1932, 


Import Duty on Tea into Ceylon ? 

The Editor, ‘ The Planters^ Chrmiicle ’ 

Dear Sir, 

From article 9 and schedule E of Uie India-Great Britain Trade 
agreement published in columns 4 and 5, page 10, of the Madras Mail of 
13lh, it appears tihiat Ceylon is likely to impose a duty of 12 J cents (2 annas) 
a pound on imports into Ceylon of non-empire tea. 

How does this compare with the present rate of duly into India, and is 
the latter likely to remain at its present figure or to be reduced next April by 
the amount of its present surcharge ? 

One hears rumours of a determined effort to dump unlimited quantities 
of Java tea on India, so if the present duty is less, or likely to be less than 
Ceylon’s, havie we not a fair case to ask for an equal tariff ? 


Iff, 1932. 


Yours etc., 
C. 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 
1. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 



0 

0 

Mark 

Pkgs. 

Price 

A 

u-4 

0 

0 

ts 

Q 

(A) TEA {li^'eek ending 
Thursday, September 
22, and 29, 1932) 







s. 

d. 


(rt) Anaviallai ^— 




(29) 

Mukottu Mudi 

231 

0 

m 

Thoni Mudi 

222 

0 

Si 

(22) 

Thay Mudi 

156 

0 


(22) 

Central Travancore 




(22) 

Pambanar 

84 

0 

7 

> J ••• 


0 

61 

(29) 

Glenmary 

153 

0 

6^> 

(29) 

Thengakhal 

96 

0 

6i 

(29) 

(e) Kanan Devans - 




(29) 

Yellapatty 

126 

0 

10| 

,, 

144 

0 

lOi 

{^1 

Chittavurrai 

60 

0 

7 i 


Periavurrai 

174 

0 

n 

(29) 

Guderale 

162 

0 

7 

(29) 

Thenmallay 

156 

0 

61 

(22) 

Chokanad 

144 

0 

65 

(29) 

Periavurrai 

312 

0 

61 

(22) 

=^Munaar . j 

192 

0 

61 

(22) 

Letcbmi ... i 

162 

0 

61 

(29) 

Chundavurrai 

144 

0 

61 

(29) 

Gundumallay 

138 

0 

61 

(29) 

Surianalle 

102 

0 

61 

(29) 

Nadiar 

72 

0 

61 

(22) 

Chittavurrai 

66 

0 

61 

\fr) 

Madupatty 

30 

1 

0 

61 

(29) 

{d) Nilgiris — 




(29) 

Brooklands 

24 

0 

7i 

♦Prospect 

264 I 

0 

7 

(29) 

Rob Roy 

30 

0 

7 

(29) 

Prospect 

204 

0 

6} 


♦Craigmore 

72 

0 

6i 

(22) 

Prospect 

198 

0 

61 

(22) 

Pykara Falls 

56 

0 

61 

(22) 

(e) South Travancore — 





Venture 

66 

0 

61 

(29) 

Ambanaad 

34 

0 

61 

(29) 


Average prices obtained for tea. 



Week 

January 

Jauuars 

Distncl 

ending 

1 to 

1 to 

Sept. 22, 

Sept. 22, 

Sept. 22, 


1932 

1932 

1931 


5. d. 

i. 

d. 

s, d. 

N. India 

0 10 09 

0 

9 50 

0 11 61 

S. India 

a 0 6-04 

b 0 

8-39 

^ 0 10*93 

Ceylon ... 

0 9*25 

0 

11*34 

1 2*87 

Java 

0 4*82 

0 

6 50 

0 7-36 

Sumatra. 

0 4-10 1 

0 

5*95 

0 7-66 

Nyassa- 

0 5-32 

0 

6*47 

0 6*89 

land. 





Total. 

d 0 9 02 

e 0 

9*47 

{ 0 l'-98 


Week 

J an uary 

January 

District 

ending 

Sept. 

1 to 
Sept. 

1 to 
Sept. 


29, 1932 

29, 1932 

29, 1931 


d, ■ 

s. 

d. 

s d. 

N. India. 

0 10*75 

0 

9 55 

0 11-78 

vS India 

e 0 6*28 

h 0 

8*32 

iO 10-94 

Ceylon... 

0 10*05 

0 

11-30 

1 2-94 

Java ... 

0 4*74 

* 0 

6*47 

0 7-40 

Sumatra 

0 4 09 

0 

5*90 

0 7-67 

Nyassa- 

Nil 

0 

6*47 

0 6 91 

land. 





Total... 

;• 0 9'57 

& 0 

9*47 

1 1 0-08 


N,B .—The number of packaqjes on which 
the South Indian averages are based is 
given below :— 


a 10,173 b 291,059 c 223,855 

d 97,802 3,070,848 f 3,122,716 

i 9,811 h 300,870 i 232,401 

/ 105,003 k 3,175,851 I 3,223,802 

(B) RUBBER.- 

The London * Spot * Quotation for Plantation 
First bates Crepe on Tuesday, October 18, 
1932, was 2\%d, 

London Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, October 15, 1932, were 43,729 
tons, a decrease of 774 tons on October 
8, 1932, inventory. 

Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, October IS, 1932, were 57,831 
tons, a decrease of 378 tons on October 
8, 1932, inventory. 


* Where Invoices are not sold, or only part sold, the prices bid are taken in 
calculating the averages. 
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IT. The Madras Market 

Current on Thursday, October 20, 1932 

The followiag report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co : — 

Conditions in the shaie market for both Rubbers and Teas has remained very dull, 
and only a few isolated transactions have taken place. 

There have been several speculative enquiries for cheap Rubber shares, but for the 
most part shares now appear to be in strong hands, and there is only a very limited 
stock on offer. 

In Teas, Vellamalai’s changed hands at Rs. 7-8-0 with sellers over, while Parksides, 
Peermades and Devasholas all remained on offer. 


III. The Colombo Market 

(Ismed by the Colombo Brokers' Associaftoti,) 

TEA.—The quantity catalogued at the sale of October 11, 1932, totalled, 
2,209,747 lbs. There was a general improvement in demand and a more confident 
tone in the market. Nuwara Eliya and Matorata These types were readily 
taken, quotations showing no material change. High Grown ;—Pekoes and light- 
liquoring Brokens came to an irregular and weaker market, but other grades remained 
firm. Coloury Broken Orange Pekoes with character were occasionally dearer. Medium 
Grown :—All brokens with colour sold well at firm rates. Pekoes were stronger 
and Orange Pekoes about steady. Low Grown :—There was a strong general demand 
throughout the sale. Black leaf Pekoes were slightly dearer while other descriptions 
were firm. Fannings and Dusts were about steady. 

South Indian Teas in the Sale of October 4, 1932 obtained the following prices :— 


Estates 
Madupatty 
Kanniamallay 
Sothuparai 
Cheruvally 
Moongalaar 
Chenkara 


Total lbs 
15,642 
16,194 
19,020 
1,080 
1,020 
960 


Average 
•37 
•34 
•33 
•30 
•30 
•29 


Estates 
Arniekudy 
Wallardie 
Manalaroo 
Cheruvally 
Madamon 


Total lbs. 
958 
540 
6,065 
1,610 
4,530 


Average 

•29 

•29 

•26 

‘24 

•22 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

October 2, 1932 to Octobef'" 15^ 1932 {inchisive) 


{Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and tho^e not in 
plaMing districts are slwwn in small capitals^ 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

*Prev. 

*53-2 

4 

Stations * 

First 

week 

TU 

o ^ 

CO 

*Prev. 

in o a 

3 

2. KaXthuritty 

4-29 

8*80 

110*48 

123*57 

28, Mansro Range 

1*88 

N.R, 

131-20 

1 N. R^ 

S.fKallarBMge 

5-16 

10 84 

102*87 

108-87 

29. Devala 

1*23 

N.R. 

136*73 

N. R. 

4. Koney 

4-81 

S-91 

102*60 

113*32 






Sd . Aneikolam. 

5-58 

6*33 

129*83 

141*74 

T.E.S. ... 

mmi 

4*92 

85*38 

93-20 

8. Twyford 

2*78 

5-81 

233-31 

241*90 


4*19 

8*29 

121-22 

IKWill 

10, Kalaar 

5*52 

4-10 

222*09 

231*71 


5*62 

7*32 

162-60 

17S-S4 

11. Chlttavurrai, 

6- 

68 

38*16 

44*84 

33. Vayitri 

2*25 

6*23 ' 

188*37 

196*85 

12. Bodj’kajstur 1 

2*81 

1-35 

19*01 

23*17 

34. Manantoddi 


1*42 1 

99 64 

KCiW^ 

13. Cochin ' 

8*32 

12-22 

88*64 

109*18 

35. Billigiris 

mmm 

2*721 

59*49 

64*51 

14, Mooply 

8-76 

4*71 

113*35 

126-82 

38.tPolUbetta ... 

4*29 

65*71 


15. Panhaimailai 

4-X3 

N.R. 

124-76 

N.R. 

39. Coovercolly... 

1-99 

1*80 

76*28 


16. Mudis 1 

3-88 

N.R. 

189*88 

N.R. 

41. Kadamane 

2-77 

■Brltl 

278*23 

282*70 

17. POI.t.ACHIB 

1*31 

1*54 

29*34 

32-19 

ckHi IR ■ 1 • j • f f t M JiM 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

21. Nilambur ... 

2-26 

4*63 

U2-12 

119*01 


2*87 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

22. Haduvattam 

4-97 

4*31 

92*93 

102*21 

44. Kelagur 

N.R. 

N R. 

N.R. 

NR. 

24. Cponoor ... 

3'^ 

5*22 

23*66 

32*48 

45. Durgadbetta. 

2*31 

0*14 


110-90 

25. ICotagixi ... 

9^33 

2*49 

36-17 

47*99 

46. Mangalore, 

2*93 

2-48 

99*73 

105*14 

28. Ootacamund 

3*16 

1*23 

28*67 

33*06 

47. Madras 



9-S9 

19*83 

27. Yercaud ... 

N.R. 

4*56 

33*32 

N.R. 







♦ From 1-4-1932 to 1-10-1932 (incL) N.R. « No Return received, 
t 3. Bonaccard : week ending 1-10-1932 * 1-73 in. 

138. PoUibetta : week ending 1-10-1932 0*99 in. 

t43* Mirthisub*gey \ week ending 1-10-1932 «= 2^30 in. 
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WHY PREFERENCE HAS NOT HELPED TEA 
PRICES TO RISE 

BY 

B. A. THORNHILL 

It is diffichlt to find a satisfactory explanation to justify the further drop 
in prices which has occurred since the imposition of the Tea Duty with two¬ 
pence preference. One plausible explanation offered is that the levy of duty 
on wholesale stocks amounting to ;^2,000,000 has financially affected buyers* 
purchasing capacity. This, however, appears to the producer as extremely 
hollow considering that buyers have maintained retail prices at practically the 
same level as existed when the duty was taken off in 1928, despite the fact 
that wholesale prices have dropped by 50 per cent, to 100 per cent. Can 
anyone believe that a trade which has flouri^ed so exceedingly well through¬ 
out the world depression at the expense of the producer could really have 
suffered from financial embarrassment to the extent of affecting their ptirchas- 
ing capacity ? Is it not much more likely that buyers are * passing on * the 
;^2,000,000 duty to the pi*oducer by depressing the price level of fresh 
purchases—a manoeuvre which is capable of easy manipulation considering 
that stocks held in London are said to amount to six months' consumption ? 

Further, it gives one furiously to think as to the fate of the twopence 
preference from which the producer hoped so much. When the teas now 
being purchased at lower price levels are retailed to the consumer it must be 
obvious that the buyers will pocket any benefit that might by then accrue 
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from preference. It is becoming: apparent that the British producer is 
going to share the fate of old Mother Hubbard’s dog—when he gets there the 
cupboard will be bare, and he and the dog will get none! This twopence 
preference was, after all, only a bone thrown to the producer to satisfy 
Conservative clamour, and it was only a very small bone in order to 
‘ humour * labour prejudices. The effect of this totally inadequate preference 
will only be to equalise the cheaper cost of production of our Dutch rivals 
with the higher cost of British teas, and it is a very moot question if buyers 
and blenders will cease to purchase the 70 millions of Dutch teas if by so 
doing they can cheapen their purchase of tea for blending, as it is obvious 
that if they refrain from doing so they will exclude 70 millions of Dutch teas 
from the home market, which will result in putting up the price of British teas, 
and so increasing the purchase price of their blends. Preference to be 
effective as a deterrent of blending Dutch with British teas must necessarily 
be raised to such a level that its purchase price would be substantially higher 
than that of the British product—and that would be in the region of fourpence. 
The present level of twopence is quite inadequate even if the factors referred 
to do not operate, as Dutch teas would again come into competition with 
British as soon as British tea prices advanced by the equivalent of the duty 
—viz., twopence. 

The popular cry of * Buy British * will not affect Dutch teas until 
some form of guarantee is demanded from blenders that will exclude Dutch 
from all British tea blends, and even then it is doubtful whether unscrupulous 
blenders w^ould not take advantage of the difficulty of analysing the 
components of blended teas, as price not quality is the principal concern of 
blenders. 

Until either or both of the above remedies is brought into operation it 
will obviously be to the advantage of buyers and blenders to ‘ Buy Dutch * 
rather than increase the purchase price of their blends by ‘ Buying British.* 
The producer and the consumer ‘ pay the piper.* 

Dutch tea, apart from its merits of price or demerits of quality, has been 
a powerful weapon in the hands of buyers and blenders,' and one which they 
have fully exploited to command prices. 

Is it likely that they will readily sacrifice this weapon now when they have 
got the British producer at their mercy ? Is it not more likely that they will 
piefer to buy Dutch teas at a sacrifice rather than allow the British producer 
to claim a share of their profits ? Is it not astonishing that Dutch teas are 
still selling on the London market at pence ? By continuing to play off 
Dutch against British tea they can continue to keep wholesale prices of both 
down at starvation level, while taking the ‘ cream off the milk * themselves 
pd sehing the * skim * to the consumer. They must be fully aware that any 
increase in the already high level of retail prices would raise a ‘ howl * which 
might seriously affect consumption, and that any increase in wholesale prices 
must therefore come out of their own bloated profits. 

As regards local tea market conditions it is becoming increasingly 
obvious that offerings have been far in excess of orders ever since the 
Australian demand fell away, as buyers operate to fill definite orders and not 
for stock; the result has been a glut in offerings from which local buyers 

pick ^3d choose and command prices on the principle of * take it or leave 
it* The position is further weakened by the subsequent private resale of 
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surplus offerings at still lower prices which in turn has the effect of depress¬ 
ing prices of new offerings at the next sale. So long as these unhealthy 
conditions exist prices both here and in London will continue to suffer. 

Take the last week’s published tea sales—over 200 offerings arc marked 
with an asterisk as having been partly unsold. Out of 2*530,081 lbs. offered 
only 1,825,803 lbs. was sold leaving a surplus of 704,276 lbs. being 28 per cent, 
of the total offered, which means that one-third of the offerings was not 
wanted and only served the purpose of pulling down the price of the 
remaining two-thiids which buyers required to fill orders. This 700,000 lbs, 
remains ‘ on offer ’ in the local market thus further depressing prices at the 
next sale, when the process is again repeated. Is it surprising that prices 
are down to their present low level or that the London market reacts in 
sympathy ? It stands to reason that any of this surplus tea when shipped to 
London must bear the stigma usually attaching to rejected inferior goods, 
the local buyers having taken their * pick of the bunch.* With any other 
product that is overproduced the process of dumping surplus stocks occurs 
at the principal or * final destination ’ market. To glut a market like 
Colombo with surplus offerings of 30 per cent, over buyers* requirements is 
suicidal, considering that it is only an intermediate market and that its 
principal function is to supply subsidiary markets in minor countries. Any 
surplus after supplying these requirements must be shipped to London or be 
purchased by local buyers at favourable prices for resale in London thus 
anticipating the London demand in co-operation with their London principals. 
In any case the seller is cutting his own throat and this serves to demonstrate 
how conveniently the producers have placed themselves at the disposal of 
the buyers. 

One wonders how long Ceylon producers will continue to play into the 
hands of local buyers by spoiling the market tor Ceylon teas at its own door, 
and thus creating a false atmosphere of overproduction and further prejudic¬ 
ing its price on home and other markets. It is therefore oh^■iously a matter 
of prime necessity for the Ceylon producer to accommodate offerings to the 
limited local demand by selling surplus tea on the London market, where it 
has much more chance of being purchased for stock at better prices. The 
low level to which Ceylon tea prices have fallen is largely due to onr ‘ fouling 
our own nest.* 

Conditions such as these would utterly ruin the market of any other 
food product, but tea enjoys the advantage of being a non-perishable 
product—in fact, its quality impi’oves with keeping for some time after 
manufacture, and though its drinking qualities may deteriorate tliereafler, its 
food value is unaffected until mouldiness sets in, when alone it can be 
condemned as unfit for human consumption. 

The weakness of the tea producer's position is due to lack of combina^ 
tion and capital which compels him to sell his product as soon as harvested 
by public auction to the first bidder. Thereafter it passes entirely out of his 
control through a host of middlemen-blenders, distributors, retailers, etc.^ 
and considerable time must elapse before it reaches the consumer. 
Production therefore is always several months in advance of consumption, 
and this necessarily weakens the position of the producer, who must go on 
selling at any price, while it strengthens that of the buyer, who can buy as 
and when he likes to replenish his already ample stocks. Any increase in 
offerings therefore over and above the buyers* immediate requirements will 
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affect wholesale prices out of all proportion to the actual excess offered, as 
it places buyers in a position to command prices by temporarily curtailing 
purchases. 

So long as there is no combination amongst producers, and offerings are 
in excess of buyers’ immediate requirements, prices wHi rule at or below the 
level of production costs. 

Sooner or later this will precipitate a crisis, when the weaker estates 
will be forced to shut down. Unlike rubber, the-cost ot production of tea 
cannot be * monkeyed ’ with or reduced below its present minimum. Break¬ 
ing point will be reached suddenly and finally when the monthly coolies’ pay 
is not forthcoming. With tea it will mean a ' knock out,’ and with no possi¬ 
bility of a * come back ’ for some time. 

We are rapidly heading towards this catastrophe if present prices 
continue much longer. Its effect, following after the disaster that has over¬ 
taken rubber, may serve a useful purpose in bringing home to Government 
and the tea trade the proverbial penalty for ‘ killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs ’!—for it stands to reason that the present thoroughly unsound 
position cannot be indefinitely bolstered up, and that producers’ sources of 
finance must soon be exhausted.—Reprinted from ‘ The Ceylori Odsn ver \ 
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FORT S r. GEORGE, OCTOBER 1, 1932 

G. O, No. 3600, Law (General) 

No. 734.—It is hereby notified that in addition to the Secretary to 
Government, Law Department, the Government of India have been pleased 
to empower the Commissioner of Police, Madras, to grant and sign passports 
in the name of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India and to grant visas 
on foreign passports as hitherto done by the Collector of Chingleput and 
Madras, while the headquarters of the Govemmeni are in Ootacamund. 
British^ subjects, Indian or European, and subjects of Indian States in 
subordinate^ alliance with the British Government, intending to travel to 
places outside the Indian Empire, may apply for passports cither to the 
Commissioner of Police, Madras, or to the Secretary to Government, Law 
Department. Nationals of Foreign Governments with which His Majesty’s 
Government have not agreements for the abolition of British visas, intending 
to leave British India to proceed to any part of His Majesty’s Dominions, or 
to British Protectorates, Protected States or Mandated Territories, may apply 
for the grant of visas on their passports either to the Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, or to the Secretary to Government, Law Department. All applica¬ 
tions for yisas^ should be forw^arded through the respective Consular 
representatives if they are resident in Madras. 


A. F. W. DIXON, 
Deputy Secretary io Governments 
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FROM THE WEEKLY MAIL 

Proposals for the Restriction of Tea Prodnction in India, Ceylon and 
Dutch East Indies have now taken definite shape and it is generally believed 
that an acceptable scheme will be evolved which will come into force from 
January 1, 1933 for Ceylon, S. India and the Dutch East Indies and from 
April I, 1933 for Northern India (all plucking closes down of course in 
Northern India from December or January to March each year). The Times 
oi Ceylon of October 22nd has an able leader on the question of which the 
chief points are as follows :— 

1. The scheme should if possible be controlled by the Governments 
of the three principal tea producing countries (India, Ceylon and Dutch East 
Indies). 

2. 1 he proposal should be for a 15 per cent restriction on the basis 
of the highest crop each country has produced in any of the three years 
1929,1930, 1931. 

Thus the figures for 1929 would be the basis in the case of India and 
Ceylon and for 1931 in the case of the Dutch East Indies, crop figures 
being 

India 380 million lbs, for 1929. 

Ceylon ... 251 „ „ 

D. E. I. ... 171 „ „ 1931. 


Total ... 803 


This would mean that the markets during 1933 would receive about 
91 million lbs. less tea than they did during 1931. As regards the future it 
is hoped that the scheme can be continued for five years, the percentage of 
restriction being subject to revision every year after 1933. It is further 
proposed that there shall be no alienation of land for tea planting during the 
period of the scheme; and the system of export coupons similar to those in 
use under the Stevenson Rubber Restriction Scheme is to be employed, but it 
is suggested that these export coupons or licenses should be transferable with 
the object of assisting Estates unable to produce their quota. 

The Tmes oi Ceylo7i leader concludes as follows:— 

‘ As outlined the restriction scheme is much more satisfactory than 
any previous proposal, and, wdth the present necessity of protecting the 
interests of the tea industry, the prospects of acceptance are considerable. 
The scheme is not intended to force boom prices, which indeed would be a 
dangerous objective, but is designed rather to regulate output so that there 
will be an assurance of reasonably remunerative prices. The adoption of 
the scheme would at once clarify the statistical position and should indeed 
have a stabilising effect on prices 

{Note :—The Colombo market rose at the last sale 7 cents for common 
teas and 5 cents tor mediums). 

^ 

Tea in Germany 

A recent number of the Manchester Guardian has an optimistic article 
on the prospects of increased tea consumption in Germany, where it is stated 
that the habit of afternoon lea has become the fashion; and that, with all 
the thoroughness of which they are capable, the Germans have set about 
making.tea houses and arbours which are popular rendezvous in the streets 
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of Berlin and Munich. This of course is mu(h to the alarm of the brewers, 
who are instituting vigorous counter-propaganda. It has to be considered 
however that all tea entering Germany has to pay a duty equivalent to 
2s, 2d, a pound, making the price of tea approximate to that in force m 
France, where the equivalent of over Is, a lb. is charged for a proprietary 
brand of tea sold in England at 2s, 6d, Such unreasonable raising of tea 
prices by tariffs should surely (the l^tmes of Ceylon comments) be a matter 
for international action possibly by the League of Nations or the World 
Economic Conference. Meanwhile may one suggest that the Indian Tea 
Cess Committee should make careful enquiries as to the extent of the spread 
of the tea drinking habit in Germany ? 

❖ ils ijj ^ 

Tea Advertising in U.S.A. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Jour7ial for September contains an interesting 
commentary on this subject and appears to think that the amount expended 
annually on propaganda by the Indian Tea Cess Committee is not being 
wasted. It answers the objection that the people ot the States are mainly 
coffee drinkers by the argument that as England was once the world’s 
leading coffee drinking nation and yet was converted to tea, why should not 
America be converted also in course of time ? 

The only comment the ordinary planter can make is that we must 
patiently hope for the best in the matter of tea consumption in U.S.A. but 
that, as far as the immediate present is concerned, it would seem to be the 
more paying proposition to devote the whole of the Tea Cess Funds to work 
in India, the amount required for the U.S.A. being raised separately in 
London. The alternative is that the Tea Cess should he increased. It is 
surely sound common-sense that both campaigns should be pushed to the 
uttermost, the only difficulty being the raising of further funds, without 
which one imagines that efficiency must suffer and the increased comsump- 
tion of tea so urgently needed be seriously impaired. 

The paragraphs on the visit of Mr. R. Graham (Chairman of I.T.A., 
London) and Mr. D. C. Ghose (Indian Tea P.A.)to Ottawa and New York 
are of interest and advise us that both these gentlemen were favourably 
impressed with the Tea Cess work in U.S.A. 

-: o :- 


STATEMENT OF TEA TRANSHIPPED AT COLOMBO 
DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1932 


Places 

South India 
lbs. 

Calcutta 

lbs. 

Java and 
Sumatra 
lbs. 

Straits 

Settlement 

lbs. 

United Kingdom 

18,540 




United States of America. 

82,974 




Continent 

15,491 



... 

Australia 

- 50,427 



3,400 

Iraq 





Ofcher Countries 

25,440 




Canada 

15,252 



3*300 

Total ... 

208,124 

... 

... 

6,700 
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THE CONTROL OF THE TEA INDUSTRY 

A memorandum emphasising the need for the inauguration of some 
efficient measure of control of the tea industry is issued by Mr. H. M. Alleyn, 
and is addressed to the directors ot all tea producing companies in 
Great Britain. 

The tea industry, states the memorandum, is one of our most important 
British industries. It is a credit to the power of organization and enterprise 
possessed by the ‘ Younger Sons ’ ot Britain, from whom onr planting and 
business communities in the East have always been recruited. 

There is no other industry where costs are so closely supervised and 
where an accurate statement of the financial position of any Company is so 
readily available at a moment’s notice. Few British manufacturing firms 
are ever in a position to produce correct monthly balance sheets, and the 
more I have seen of home industries and English factories the higher is my 
opinion of the general metliods of business management of the tea gardens 
of India and Ceylon. 

As regards Ceylon, owing to the decimal coinage of tlie country and the 
proximity of the estates to Colombo, Ceylon undoubtedly possesses an 
advantage over the Calcutta-controlled tea-gardens, an advantage which, 
combined with the system of independent and experienced ‘ visiting-agents ’ 
has done much to reduce coses, inciease production, maintain Quality, and, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages of soil compared with India, has placed 
Ceylon on an equality with the richer gardens of Northern India. Moreover 
Ceylon to-day holds the recoid for the tea industry, one of the Ceylon Tea 
Companies having realised in 1931 a nett profit of £42 per acre over some 
2,900 acres. 

It is therefore the more astonishing to find that the plantation industries 
both of rubber and tea suffer such deadly injury from want of any organised 
control of the markets for their products. The rubber industry has 
undoubtedly grave difficulties to face owing to the great volume of native 
production, but in the case of tea this difficulty is to all practical intents and 
purposes non-existent. 

The British tea industry is controlled by some 526 gentlemen who are 
directors oi various tea companies registered in Great Britain. 

Most of the local tea companies in India and Ceylon are controlled—in 
act if not in theory—^by firms in Calcutta and Colombo who are branches of, 
or in close business connection with, the London agency houses o£ London 
and Scotland, 

London is the leading lea market of the world, and the London prices 
influence the values of all teas sold in the Calcutta and Colombo tea markets. 

Conditions are therefore ideal for the inauguration of some definite 
method of control of supplies and for the maintenance of prices on a profit¬ 
bearing basis by those who are interested in the tea industry, whether as 
investors, estate owners, directors of companies, or agency firms. 

The number of tea company directors, some S36 in all, is that of a small 
club. The number of agency houses and firms is less than a tenth of this 
number. The interests of these and of the thousands of investors in tea, are 
identical. Curiously enough too the interests of the buyers are also to some 
extent on the side of the producers, 

6 
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A substantial drop in the market reduces the value of the stocks held 
by the distributing firms, and has a distincdy detrimental effect on their trade. 
It enables every petty grocer or wholesaler to pack teas and offer them for 
sale in competition with, and at lower prices than, the standard pric^ of the 
well known brands. A year or two ago teas were often retailed at or below 
cost. To-day tea apparently yields a pleasant annual fortune to the pro¬ 
prietors of our great multiple stores and wholesale tea distributing firms. 

It is self-evident that no buyer will pay 8d. for teas which are available 
at 6^. per lb., but on the other band a stable market is infinitely preferable— 
as far as eveiy large buyer is concerned—to an erratic or seriously depressed 
market. The abstention of one or more of the larger buyers at any given 
auction sale w’ould at the present time automatically result in a sensational 
slump in values, but such a drop is in reality almost as detrimental to the 
buyers’ interest as to tliose of the producers. A further point to remark is 
that a slight excess or a slight shortage of supplies causes a most dis¬ 
proportionate fall or rise respecth^ely in the average values of the teas sold. 
An excess of from 5 per cent to 10 per cent of supply over demand at any 
given auction sale may in the case of medium or common teas quite readily 
halve the producers’ profits or convert a profit into a loss. 

In view of the above facts it is evident that the reasonable control ot 
prices on the London market by the producers would be welcomed by all 
parties concerned. Like everything else that is universally recognised as 
desirable, there is always the human tendency to wait tor leadership, and to 
leave to others the solution of any difficulties that may be apparent. 

For instance the world production of tea is now something like 20 per 
cent, ahead of demand. Apart from the question of restriction of production, 
a little calculation shows that it is better to sell 8 lb. of lea at Is. per lb., and 
to let 2 lb. go at 2d. per lb,, than to accept 8d. per lb. for 10 lb. of tea. In 
the first case lOd. per lb. is a profitable average—8^. per lb. is not. The 
latter price means ruin to many, and the depreciation of several millions 
sterling of capital invested in the tea producing side of the industry. 

Then there is the question of the attitude of the Dutch interests. In this 
case there is a preferential duty of 2d. per lb. in favour of British-grown teas, 
which provides an ample margin of safety from over-supply as far as the 
London Market is concerned. On the other hand, the Netherland's teas have 
to be reckoned with abroad and in the U.S.A. So has the question of the 
disposal of any surplus crops which the London and the Calcutta and 
Colombo markets cannot absorb at remunerative prices. The solution is the 
same in both cases. Increase the consumption of tea throughout our empire 
and at Home, on the continent of Europe, and in the U.S.A. and South America 
by the distribution at nominal retail prices of a really sound standard blend ot 
tea, sold under proper supervision through regular trade channels to the 
poorer class of consumer—or free of all charge to the unemployed—^together 
with the wholesale distribution of cheap samples of good tea among the better 
classes ot the peoples of the civilised and partly civilised cities of the world. 
Russia and India alone, at 2^d. to 3d. per lb., could absorb the entire surplus 
production of the tea industry. 

If the Dutch producers join hands with the British producers then let the 
propaganda be directed to the sale of tea, irrespective of the country of 
origin. If they fail to support British propaganda, then impress upon all 
actual and prospective tea consumers the superiority of British grown teas by 
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The teams were : 

East Indies Squadron:—C. Burton, F. J. Hadley, L. C. D. Godwin, 
C. A. Kingsley-Ro\ve, J. P. Kelly, D. J. Williams, P. 0. O’Brien. M. W Lee, 
H. N. Custance, J. L. Pritchard, J. E. Clarke, L. A. Paine, R. T, W. Gould, 
S. Nolan, A. H. F. Hunt. 

Planters:—N. B. S. Hewitt, J. C. Mendes, C. W. Mayo\v, T. W. Brooke, 
H. C. Swayne, J. D. Aitken, B. G. Strachan, J. S. Nicholson, F. Radford, 
J. H. Wilkes, R. W. Thorpe, P. T. French, \V. B Cayley, T. D. Cardale, 
J. B. Tragord. 

Referee:—Mr. R. M. McConechy. 

-: o :- 

CHICORY AS A FARM CROP 

A NEW BRITISH INDUSTRY 

At St. Ives in Huntingdonshire there is a chicory factory that promises 
to supply all the chicory this country needs, and is said to be the only factory 
of its kind in England. 

Some two and a half years ago a Belgian visited this country for the 
purpose of discussing the growing of chicory with farmers here, and Mr. 
Lionel Saunders, secretary of the St. Ives Farmers’ Union, saw the possi¬ 
bilities of the crop and interested the members of his branch. Mr. E. A. 
Gotobed, a member of the Hunts County Council, also interested himself in 
the idea. The scheme began to take shape and 35 Hunts and Camps farmers 
agreed to cultivate the new seed. The factory w'as opened in 1930, more or 
less as an experiment, and with a certain amount of trepidation, at a cost oi 
nearly j,^10,000. 

The chicoi;y as it is grown resembles parsnip, and where sugar beet can 
be grown so can chicory. It is a more difficult crop to lift than sugar beet, 
but the difficulty can be overcome. The lifting occupies five or six weeks. 
Two years ago when the factory commenced its operations at St. Ives 150 
acres of chicory were grown by some 35 farmers. In the following year the 
acreage was increased to 300, grown by 60 farmers. The factory was capa¬ 
ble of dealing with 4,000 to 5,000 tons of roots, and with two years’ 
experience this was found to be economically unsound in dealing with the 
increased contracts that were being requisitioned, and it was evident that 
extensions would be necessary. For six months now extensive alterations 
have been taking place in connexion with the building, and the factory is now 
in a position to deal with a greatly increased tonnage. Already this year 
nearly 1,2U0 acres have been contracted for with over 400 growers, and this 
makes it possible to supply practically the whole ot the British market tor 
dried single and double chicory. 

The roots are accepted at the factory in the same way as sugar beet, and, 
after a sample has been taken to ascertain the dirt tare, the roots are washed 
and cut into cube-like pieces. These pieces are spread over the drying floors 
and turned entirely by hand. 

Belgium, with about 100,000 tons annually, is one of the priucipal coun¬ 
tries growing chicory, and she has about 700 factories. Something like 
35,00U tons are consumed in Belgium and the rest is exported. Chicory is 
also grown in Northern France, but that country also imports about 20,000 
tons from Belgitan* Only a small quantity is exported to this country, but 
Belgium’s customers include the United States, South America, Scandinavia, 
and other places. The promoters of the new factory at St. Ives are making 
a bid for the home market and hope to capture some of the export trade. So 
far they have met with*every encottragement. 
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THE RUBBER PLANTER 

His Part in the Slump 

To say that the production costs ot every rubber company have been 
reduced to levels which had formerly been thought impossible, is to state a 
fact that is well known; but it is important to emphasise the fact, as a very 
substantial proportion of the reduction has been contributed by the rubber 
planter, who has had to agree with distressing frequency to cuts in his 
salary. Directors, also, it is true, have accepted lower fees, and shareholders 
have gone without dividends, but neither class has been as hardly hit as the 
planter. Not only has the planter permitted of lower production costs by 
accepting a smaller salary, but he has been instrumental in effecting many 
savings on the estates by the exercise of his own ingenuity and through the 
co-operation and assistance of his labour force the efficiency of which is, after 
all, largely of his own making. 

Dissatisfaction has been expressed in some quarters in the East at the 
attitude of directors, who, it is contended, are not in many cases treating their 
planters with the consideration that is due to them as men who are doing 
more work for less money than was provided for under their original 
agreements. Cases are mentioned where planters have had their salaries 
cut without a word oi apology or explanation, and if these reports are true, 
we are not surprised that a certain amount ol antagonism exists between the 
planter and the director. Planters realise, oi course, that salary reductions 
are inevitable, but it is surprising that directors should reduce their employes’ 
salaries without explanation and without mention of their intentions in 
regard to the reduced salaries when better times arrive. Ill-feeling is thus 
created at a time when the fullest support and co-operation is of the utmost 
importance. This is admittedly quite a trifling point, but such pinpricks are 
rapidly wearing down the undoubted loyally and patience of the planter. 

Termination of Agreements 

It is suggested that the legal right of every company to terminate 
agreements at three months’ notice should be altered, and planters are being 
urged to press for agreements under which the period of notice would be at 
least six months and possibly a year, with a provision, of course, permitting 
of shorter notice in cases of proved disobedience and misbehaviour* 

The rubber planter is rightly spoken ot as one of the greatest assets of 
Malaya, and it is impossible not to regret that his present position of having 
to exist on an inadequate wage has resulted from the improvidence of his 
employers. Probably no other industry has enjoyed periods of such great 
prosperity as the rubber industry, and employers have been warned time 
and time again of the necessity of providing for the inevitable and catastro¬ 
phic collapse. That these warnings have been ignored is painfully clear to 
planters, the majority of whom have been reduced to a state not far removed 
from poverty. 

The purpose of this note has not been entirely to laud the planter at the 
expense of the director, although the planter is a very important factor in the 
rubber industry, and deserves something more than the usual vole of thanks 
and a further reduction in his salaty. Efficient estate management is more 
necessary now than ever before, and efficiency is not to be engendered by 
inconsiderate treatment of employes.—^The Financial News. 

TAe H<me and Colomal Mailf 2 —P*— 
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RUSSIAN RUBBER FACTORIES 

SOME LIGHT ON RECENT RUMOURS 

The Financial Times recently reported, on the strength of a message 
from its Paris correspondent, that the Soviet authorities have set up several 
large plants for the production of synthetic rubber, and, by the end of 193 5, 
expect to be in a position to produce tyres enough for 300,000 motor cars. 
More recently it has transpired that it is crude rubber that Russia is buying 
in large quantities. 

However, some interesting light on Russian activities in the manu¬ 
facture of rubber goods is thrown by an American Engineer. 

Dr. Alcan Hirsch, chief partner in a New York firm of consulting 
chemists, has, it is said, just returned from Russia, and was in Paris for a 
few days on his way back to America. He explained that his firm had been 
appointed chief consultants to the Soviet Government. 

The results of the numerous experiments, he said, with the by-products 
of Russian petroleum, principally in the neighbourhood of Baku, were found 
to be sufficiently satisfactory to decide the Soviet authorities to go to the 
expense of putting up factories for the production of synthetic rubber. He 
further said that rubber is so cheap in other countries that Russia’s example 
is not likely to be followed; but, as there is no selling problem to be faced in 
the Soviet, and as it is desired to import as little as possible, the action of 
Russia in setting up factories for the production of synthetic rubber is 
economically justified in his opinion. 


-: o — 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE RATIO, K^O to N, ON 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COFFEE TREE 
DURING ITS FIRST VEGETATIVE PERIOD. 

T. DE Camargo, 

These experiments on coflfee nutrition were carried out in pots with soils 
of low nitrogen, phosphate and potash contents, as well as in synthetic 
culture media; tliey were controlled further by field experiments. Under 
these conditions, the author observes that phosphorus is the element which has 
the most marked inilueme on the development of the roots^ sterns and leaves of 
Coffee. Added in excess, phosphate does not produce any harmful action on 
the growth of the plants. The same does not hold, however, for potash and 
nitrogen; these cannot be added arbitrarily. To control their action, the 
author conducted experiments in pots holding 30 kgs. of red soil maintained 
at constant moisture content. When the quantity of nitrogen is constant, 
increase in potash above a certain limit produces a marked decrease in yield. 
Similarly, when the quantity of potash remains constant, decrease of nitrogen 
is followed by a decrease in yield. The interdependence of the two elements 
is thus evident. Repeating these experiments with nutrient solutions 
renewed every week and placed in Pyrex glass vessels of such a shape that 
the solutions are kept in constant movement, the author has proved that, up 
to 18 months, the optimum potash-nitrogen ratio for the coffee tree {Coffea 
am^ica L.) is between 0*5 and unity. As a general rule, the maximum 
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amount of mineral elements in the different organs coincides with the maxi¬ 
mum weight of the plant, except in the case of potash which decreases in the 
stem as the quantity of nitrogen increases in the culture medium. Determi¬ 
nation ot some of the chief plant organic components has shown that the 
quantities of protein, sugar, starch and cellulose contained in the leaves vary 
directly with the weight of the plants, that is to say, they show a maximum 
value when the ratio potash-nitrogen is unity, while the quantities of glucose 
and of a methylpentoses vary inversely with this racio.— Abstract from the 
Proc. hiL Soc. Soil. Sri, 1932, Vol. VII, No. 1, p. 23.) 


o: 


THE CHEMISTRY OF TEA 

An article of outstanding importance appears in the quarterly journal of 
the Scientific Department of the Indian Tea Association—the chemistry and 
pharmacology of a cup of tea. It is the joint work of Mr. P. H. Carpenter 
and Mr. C. R. Harler. It explodes a lot of myth about tea and properly 
appraises the scientific and dietetic effect of the beverage. It deals with the 
manufacture of tea, the composition of tea leaf and tea caffeine, tea tannin, 
and India and China black teas. As regards the probable effect of the tannin 
in a tea infusion the authors record their conclusions as follows:— 

When fresh milk is added to a normal black lea infusion no precipita¬ 
tion of caseinogen occurs. If milk is just * on the turn ’ i.e., if it has 
developed sufficient acidity to bring the caseinogen to the point of coagula¬ 
tion and precipitation, oxidised tea tannin may complete the process. This 
accounts for the curdling of such milk when added to tea. Tea which is 
sufficiently milked has any possible tannin and astringent properties allayed. 

If tea be drunk without milk, then an astringency or contraction of the 
membrane is experienced in the gums. The saliva is alkaline and since 
tannin only shows astringency when in the free slate, this alkalinity must be 
neutralised before the astringent sensation is experienced. On this account 
a very small quantity of unmilked tea is not astringent, whilst a larger 
quantity is. 

When tea passes from the mouth, through the gullet the active tannin 
therein is held by the caseinogen in the milk. When the tea reaches the 
stomach it enters a strong acid medium and even the pseudo-tannin is then 
fixed by proteins. 

It is assumed in the British Pharmaceutical Codex that the protein 
complex attached to the tannin is decomposed by the stomach juices and the 
tannin liberated. If this is so, the tannin will then recombine with any food 
proteins or protein bodies it finds present in the stomach. The fixation of 
some of the food protein in this manner is not a serious matter since a cup of 
tea only contains about three grains tannin which at a very liberal estimate 
would not fix more than about ten grains protein. Since the average man 
requires about 1,300 grains proteins daily and usually consumes much more 
than this quantity, any small reduction owing to the presence of tea tannin in 
the stomach is not serious. 

The popular idea of the stomach lining becoming tanned by lea so that 
it resembles leather is one to be mentioned only to be dismissed as foolish. 

The Home and Colonial Mail 2 — 9 — 32. 
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RAIL AND ROAD TRANSPORT 

The retommendations of the Special Committee appointed by the 
Minister of Transport to investigate the facts relating to the incidence of 
highway costs and the question of road transport competition with the 
railways were not entirely unexpected, and confirm the contention of the 
railways that the cost of the roads is not being equitably borne by the \ari- 
ous classes oi mechanical transport making use of them. The labours of 
the Committee have been long and arduous, and the fact that they \vere able 
to present a unanimous report to the Minister reflects the greatest possible 
credit upon the chairman, Sir Arthur Salter, who displayed the utmost 
couitesy, tact and impartiality through the whole of the proceedings. A 
comment which has already been made regarding the report is that its 
unanimous character is a circumstance which in itself increases its import¬ 
ance, and that there have been few occasions w'hen recommendations 
contained in an official report have so completely harmonised with the 
general feelings of the community based on a desire for strict justice. The 
volume of detail in the report itself is very large, but represents only a tithe 
of the huge mass of figures considered by the Committee. An immense 
volume of data had to be prepared and examined in seeking criteria of alloca¬ 
tion of road costs on the altemath e basis of speed-tons, petrol consumption 
and ton-miles, with calculations as to the average distance run, the average 
laden w'eight and the petrol consumed for each class of vehicle. 

The principle that each class of road user should pay his proper share of 
road expenditure according to the use made by him of the roads has been 
given definite shape in the recommendations of the Committee. The new 
and detailed scales of license duties recommended will mean that largely 
increased duties will have to be paid by the heavier goods commercial 
vehicles, and they also imply higher duties for passenger vehicles of the 
larger type. But the figures given by the Committee prove conclusively that 
this increase is essential if the various classes of road vehicles are to 
contribute to the upkeep of the roads—^their permanent way—in proportions 
to their use of, and the damage they do to, the road. Further, the report 
brings out clearly the obsolete and inadequate character of the present basis 
of contributions by road users; the anomaly that the 10-ton vehicle, 
for example, pays no naore in licence duty than the 5-ton vehicle; 
and the fact that steam and other non-petrol-using heavy vehicles, which 
also involve disproportionately high road expenditure, pay no petrol 
duty. 

The regulations suggested as to the licensing of road hauliers, subject to 
the fitness of vehicles and the observance of proper conditions as to fair 
wages and conditions of vservice, have already been applied in the case of 
public service (passenger vehicles, are recognised by a large section of the 
motor haulage industry and are an obvious necessity in the interests of public 
^ety.) The report supports the view- that, if road transport is made to bear 
its proper share of the cost of maintaining existing roads and constructing 
new^ arterial or by-pass roads, the railways arc for many classes of traffic and 
under certain conditions the cheapest method of transport in this country. It 
dso shows that the railways are at present labouring under a dual penalty, 
inasmuch as their road competitois are enabled to ciiarge lower rates and 
f^es than are compatible with the duties they should pay, and at the same 
time the milways are bearing, through the incidence of Local Rates, a heavy 
b«rd« tqwacds the upkeep of the roads. 
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But it would be a mistake to suppose that, even if all the recommendations 
contained in the report were adopted, the British railway industry would be 
restored to its iormer state of prosperity. This obviously must depend to a 
very laige extent on the general well-being of the country itself. It can, 
however, be safely said that, if the whole of the recommendations are given 
effect to, it will mean that the railways will, in future, be put on a much 
fairer basis of competition as against road transport than has existed 
hitheixo. 

It is interesting to record that September 15 is a date of outstanding 
importance in the world's transport industry, inasmuch as ir was on this day 
in 1830 that there was opened the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, ‘the 
oldest-established firm in the railway passenger business.* Although it was 
not the first railway in the world—the Stockton and Darlington Railway was 
opened in September, 1825—the Liverpool and Manchester was the tme 
precursor of the great trunk railways, as it was the first system constructed 
to connect great centres of population and industry and w-as the first to treat 
passenger traffic as being as important as goods traffic. Another reason for 
the great significance of this anniversaiy is that the Liverpool and Manches¬ 
ter Railway definitely gave the steam locomotive its ‘ place in the sun * in 
transport. Previously the locomotive had not been an unqualified success, 
and its future as a motive agent was still in some doubt until the triumph of 
Stephenson’s famous ‘Rocket* at the Rainhill trials of 1829 ensured its 
adoption by the Liverpool and Manchester Railway directors, and led to the 
use of tlie locomotive for railways throughout the world. 

—The P7vduce Markets Review^ 


: o :• 


TEA. 

South Indian shipments of tea to all places during July amounted to 
5,852,590 lb., as against 4,016,795 lb. in July last year. The total for the 
fkst seven months of the current year amounts to 31,041,216 lb., which 
compares with 28,120,92 6 lb. in the corresponding months a year 
ago. 


There are many tea companies whose crop consist principally of 
common and medium grade tea, and these for the third succession are selling 
their produce at a loss. To take the long view, as it affects the customer, 
the Grocers Review expresses the opinion that it wolild be more desira¬ 
ble to see a rise of 2d. or 2d. per lb. in the average price before most of the 
common tea gardens are forced out of cultivation, which would ultimately 
result in a shortage of this grade, accompanied with a period of high prices, 
such as we have seen before, and which, more than anything else, is respon¬ 
sible for the present position in which many of the producing companies 
find themselves to-day. 

The finer Ceylon new season teas are only just ready for picking and 
will not be on offer in the market for two or three weeks. The? 
average price of Ceylon tea should then take the lead again over that of 
Northern Indian, which at present has the advantage of the choice Assam 
qualities. 
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The outlook lor tea gfenerally is legarded by the Evening Standard 
as uncertain as there is still over-production, and while Empire-^rown tea is 
protected in the British market dy the preferential duty it may have to meet 
keen competition from foreign growers in other markets. Further expan¬ 
sion of consumption in the Ignited Kingdom must necessarily be slow, but 
there is big scope on the Continent and in America if tea-drinking could be 
popularised there. 


: o: 


SOUTH INfDIA’S RUBBER INDUSTRY 
Need for Restriction 

It is said that water finds its o ,vn level. We know it does. Can rubber 
do the same? The Government apparently thinks it can under certain 
conditions which bottle down to the Noah’s Ark stunt. 

The position to-day is that there are over 100,000 tons of rubber in 
England alone. At this time last year there was approximately 35,000 tons 
more. The price in London was then much the same as it is now. In other 
words, well under ‘^d, per lb. There is no company in India which can 
produce rubber for sale in London under M. per lb. and many need more. 
What is being produced at present is at a loss and purely done so as to keep 
estates and labour on the map. Some concerns are in a very bad way, others 
continue to work at a loss, whilst native tapping for crude rubber has also 
closed. At present there is not the demand for rubber there was from 1920 
to 1925. During those years the car production was enormous and rubber 
went high. Vast acres were opened under it which are now producing or 
could be if needed. 

In other words, there is more rubber than can ever be wanted. The 
stocks alone prove this. At present the stocks are not being reduced on any 
scale simply because it pays to keep things going at a loss in the hopes 
of better times. This cannot last for ever, but it will last for many 
years. 

Even if the estates go back to semi-jungle, well-grown rubber trees will 
still live on in it. Should a ‘ boom ’ come in the next seven years quite a 
good production of rubber could be obtained at short notice and this would at 
once swamp the market. 

I write as a plahler and shareholder of rubber in South India. I put my 
paltry ;^2,000 into rubber concerns which were very sound in 1925. I should 
have taken my profit and jumped out instead of being content with high 
dividends as rul^ then. I have learnt my lesson as to-day that 2,000 is 
worth less than j£200 and has meant another >^300 to keep some of my 
shares alive. ^ I am one of many, but I think, we all now agree that nothing 
but < restriction ’ can save South India, and she will be the first to go by the 
board if rubber does not reach Id. a lb. the next seven years* Unless 
they can find an wholesale use for rubber other than motor t 3 rres 
mainly, the industry in South India is doomed if restriction is not soon 
brought in. 

—Planter ’ in * The Madras Mail ^ dated September 17^ X932, 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 
I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


Pkgs. Price ^ 
Q 


(A) TE4 {H'eek ending, 
Thursday^ September 
8, and 15, 193e), 


(<21 Anamallais — 

'“Thay Mudi 
*Sholayar 
Nalla Mudi 
*Peria Karamalai ... 

(A) Central Travancore 
•^Carady Goody 
♦Fairfield 
Semni Valley 
Bon Ami 


{c) Kanan Devans — 
♦Yellapatty 
♦Sevenm allay 
Gundumallay 
Chittavurrai 
Peiiakanal 
♦Kalaar 
Nadiar 
♦Letchmi 
♦Chokanad 
Nettigudi 
Chundavurrai 
♦Chokanad 
Nullatanni 
Sevenmallay 
Silent Valley 
* Devi colam 
♦Periakanal 
♦Surianalle 

((f) Nilgiris — 
Nonsuch Esi ,— 
Nonsuch 
*Kodanad 
Nonsuch 
♦Ibex Lodge 
♦ Do. 

♦Prospect 
♦Rob Roy 
♦Glendale 
♦Prospect 

(e) Souih Tramncort- 
Arundel 


7i ( 8) 
(15) 
6i ( b) 


0 8^ ( 8) 

0 64 ( 8) 

0 64 i( 8) 

0 6M 8) 


Si ( 8 )! 
7 ( 8) 

6i I (15) 
61 ( 8) 
64 ( 8 ) 
64 ( 8 ) 
64 ,( 8 } 
6f ( 8) 
6i ( 8) 

6i ( 8) 
6V ( 8) 
e-i (15) 

6i |{ 8) 

6i (IS) 
6| (IS) 
6^ (15) 
6^ (15) 
6| ( 8) 



Week 

January 

January 

District 

ending 

Sept. 8, 

3 to 

Sept, 8, 

1 to 

Sept. 8, 


1932 

1932 

1931 


5 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

r. d. 

N. India 

0 

10 61 

0 

9 45 

0 11-31) 

S. India. 

a 0 

6-3i 

b 0 

8*57 

c 0 11-09 

Ceylon .. 

0 

8*48 

0 

11*51 

1 2*78 

J ava 

0 

4 72 

0 

6 57 

0 7-34 

Sumatra. 

0 

4 46 

0 

6-05 

0 7-72 

Nyassa- 

0 

6*35 

0 

6-50 

0 6-94 

land. 






Total.. 

d 0 

8-81 

e 0 

9*52 

f 0 11-86 


Week 

January 

Januarj’ 

District 

ending 

Sept. 

1 to 
Sept. 

1 to 
Sept. 


IS, 

1932 

IS, 1932 

15, 1931 


S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

5 * rf. 

N. India. 

0 

10*16 

0 

9*48 

! 0 11-48 

S India 

g 0 

S-90 

h 0 

8*48 

1 id 11*01 

Ceylon... 

0 

8*61 

0 

11-41 

1 2*82 

Java ... 

0 

4*37 

0 

6-53 

i 0 7*35 

Sumatra 

0 

3-89 

0 

5 98 

[ 0 7*67 

Nyassa- 

0 

5-49 

0 

6*48 

0 6 93 

land. 






Total.,. 

7 0 

8-71 

k 0 

_ 

9-49 

7 0 11*91 


The number of packages on which 
the South Indian averages are based is 
ff'veu below :— 


rf 11,358 
d 96,424 
g 9,808 


271,078 

2,872.113 

280,886 


c 207,562 
/ 2,949,462 
? 213,792 


[ 7 100,933 h 2,973,046 I 3,031,859 

(B) RUBBER.- 


10 (15) London ^ Spot ’ Quotation for Plantation 

74 U 8) First Latex Crepe on Tuesday, October 4, 
^ j 1932, was 2J4<f. 

'nil London Rubber Stocks for week ending 
7 7 81 Saturday, October 1, 1932, were 44,972 
R'l Ions, a decrease of 14 tons on September 

6| '( 8) inventory. 

64 (15) Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, October 1, 1932, were 58,261 
tons, an increase of 257 tons on September 
64 { 8) 24, 1932, inventory. 


♦ Where Invoices are not sold, or only part sold, the prices bid are taken in 
calculating the averages. 
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78 trees of the following clones:— 

‘ Clone A * 1 tree, ‘ Clone E' 4 trees, ‘ Clone M ’ SO trees, ‘ Clone R ’ 
6 trees, ‘ Clone X' 4 trees, ‘ Clone Z * 11 trees, ‘Clone AD' 12 trees, 
‘ Clone AH ’ 3 trees, ‘ Clone AL' 2 trees, ‘ Clone AM ' 5 trees. These 
trees were taken out of the yield records as from June on finding that they 
had an average yield below 5 grams, after a complete year's tapping. 

Mundakayam. H. B. MACPHERSON, 

11th October 19^2, 


: o: 


DISTRICT NOTES 
MUNDAKAYAM 

Minutes of a Meeting of the Committee of Management of the Mundakayaiti 
Planters' Association held at the Mundakayam Club, 
on Saturday, October 22, 1932 at 3 p,m. 

Present: 

Messrs. R. M. Say well (Chairniau)^ G. McPherson, H. B. MaePherson 
and O. J. Egau-Myer {Honorary Secretary), ^ 

Notice calling the Meeting .—The Honorary Secretary read the Notice 
calling the Meeting. 

Coniinnaiion of Minutes ,—The Minutes of the Extraordinary General 
Meeting held on tlie 5th October were read and confirmed. 

Mycological Staimi and R A, C,— {ci) Mr. H. B. Maepherson tendered 
his resignation as R. A. C. Member as he preferred to retain the Secretary¬ 
ship of the R. A. C. and Supervisor to the Station. 

The Chairman proposed ‘ That Mr. G. McPherson be elected this 
Association's representative on the R. A. C. to fill the vacancy.' 

Mr. G. McPherson agreeing, he was unanimously elected. 

{b) Acquiring of Additional Land ,—The Delegate was instructed to 
press for the additional land applied for being acquired as it was the general 
opinion that more land was necessary to carry on experiments with local 
clones,—the present area being insufficient. 

[c) Mycological Station Inventory,-^Vi was resolved that this Associa¬ 
tion request that a copy of the Inventory made up by Mr. Taylor, be sent to 
the Head Office of the U.P.A.S.L in Madras to be recorded. 

{d) Mr, Taylor's suggest mis ,—It was resolved that Mr. Taylor’s 
suggestions contained in his notes headed ‘ work in hand on 15th September 
1932' be supplied by the Supervisor through the R. A. C. Member to the 
Honorary Secretary for circulation amongst the members of the M. P. A. 

{e) The Supervisor's Report and statement of Estimated Expenditure 
for the Station for the second half o£ 1932-33 were read and approved. 

R,A,C ,—^The Chairman said that there seemed to be considerable 
dissatisfaction expressed at the lack of information available to M.P.A. 
members regarding the activities of the R. A. C. Mr. Maepherson explained 
that he had endeavoured to supply information, when called upon, and further 
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stated that the R. A. C. had decided that their actions were not necessarily 
subject to approval by Rubber Associations before such actions were taken 
and that correspondence between R. A. C. Members was to be treated as 
confidential if those Members so wished. 

The Meeting decided that this attitude of the R. A. C. was entirely 
wrong and arbitrary and against the principles of the R. A. C. and that the 
Mnndakayam Member, must in future, furnish the Honorary Secretary oi the 
M. P. A. with the lullest possible information on R. A. C. activities from time 
to time. 

Election of Committee Member. —Mr. J. L. Hall having tendered his 
resignation as a Member or the Committee on his departure on Home Leave, 
it was proposed from the Chair 

‘ That Mr. A. A. Angus be elected to fill the vacancy.’ 

Catned unanimously. 

Bangalore Delegatees Report .—Read letter received from Mr. 
W. A. J. Milner re above in which he also included a copy of his Re¬ 
port on the Reorganization oi the U.P.A.S.I. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write and thank Mr. Milner 
for his letter and Report and to inform him that there would be no necessity 
for him to attend the next M. P. A. General Meeting but that he would be 
very welcome should he care to attend. 

The Meeting recorded a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Milner for repre¬ 
senting the M.P.A. 


CoRRES PONDBN CE 

tl) Tea Export Duty .—Read and recorded letter received from the 
Honorary Secretary, T. C. P. A. re above. It was decided that the Members 
of this Association had no authority to commit their Principals on this 
matter. 

(2) Tea Restriction .—Readletter received from tlie Secretary, U.P.A.S.I., 
dated October 16, 1932, 7'e above. The Honorary Secretary was instructed 
to reply that this Association were not in a position to give an opinion on the 
subject as the matter rested entirely with the Directors at Home. 

(3) Travancore Factory Regulations *—Read letter received from the 
Honorary Secretary, T. C. P. A. re above. It was decided not to express an 
opinion until details of the alterations to the present Regulations were 
known. 

There being no other business the Meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 

O. J. EGAN-WYER, R. M. SAYWELL, 

Ho?iorary Secretary. Chairman* 


-; o :*- 

U.P.A-aL NOTES 

DEATH 

SHAW*-^On October 18, 1932, Henry Thomas Shaw, of .57, South 
Croxted Road, Dulwich, formerly of Pollibetta, Coorg. 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 
I. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


Pkgs. Price 


(A) TEA iPf^eak ending 
Thursday, October 
6, and 23, 1932) 


(a) Anamallais — 
Thoni Mudi 
Thay Mudi 
Mukottu Mudi 
Anai Mudi 
Gajam Mudi 
Velonie 

Peria Karamalai 


0| ’(13) 


61 ,(13) 
61 ( 6 ) 


(<5) Central Travancore 
Pambanar 

60 

0 

8i 

1 

'( 6) 

Pattumalay 

96 

i 0 

6i 


*Granby 

72 


62 

|(13) 


Thenmallay 

132 

0 

7^ ( 6) 

Gundumallay 

90 

0 

7i ( 6) 

Chundavurrai 

138 

0 

6i ( 6) 

Chokanaad 

120 

0 

6i l( 6) 

Surianalle 

102 

0 

6i ( 6) 

'Silent Valley 

96 

0 


Surianalle 

90 

0 

6i (13) 

Vagavurrai 

36 i 

1 

0 

6i ( 6) 



Week 

January 

J anuan’ 

District 

ending 
Oct. 6, 

1 to 
Oct. 6, 

1 to 

Oct. 6, 


1932 

1932 

1931 


5. 

d. 

r. d. 

s. 

d. 

N. India 

0 

10*25 

0 9 58 

0 

11-89 

S. India 

a 0 

6-.so 

b 0 8*27 

^ 0 

10*93 

Ceylon... 

0 

10-4S 

0 11*27 

1 

3*00 

Java 

0 

5*22 

0 6 45 

0 

7*41 

Sumatra. 

0 

4*34 

0 5*86 

0 

7-66 

Nyassa- 

0 

5*69 

0 6'46 

0 

6*91 

land. 






Total. 

d 0 

9-54 

^ 0 9*48 

/1 

0*15 


Week 

January 

Januar^^ 

District 

ending 

Oct, 

1 to 
OcL. 

1 to 

Oct. 


13, 1932 

13, 1932 

13, 1931 


5. 

d. 

' i. rf. 


d. 

N. India. 

0 

10*57 

1 0 9-62 

0 

11*96 

S India 

^0 

6*74 

h 0 8-24 

rO 

10*94 

Ceylon... 

0 

11*07 

0 11-26 

1 

3*07 

Java ... 

0 

5*78 

0 6-44 

0 

7*43 

Sumatra 

0 

3-91 

0 5-84 

0 

7*65 

Nyassa- 

0 

5*38 

0 6-44 

0 

6 92 

1 a n d. 






1 Total... 

1 - 

7 0 

10*10 

k 0 9-50 

/ 1 

0*20 


the South Indian averages are based is 
given below :— 


a 8,077 b 
d 105,487 e 
g 6,917 h 


308,947 

3,281,338 

315,864 


c 238,666 
/ 3,320,270 
i 246,008 


/ 102,513 k 3,383,851 I 3,413,626 
(B) RUBBER.- 

The tofldoo ' Spot ’ Qaotatioa for Plantation 
First Latex Crepe on Tuesday, Kovember 
1, 1932, was 2l§d. 

London Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, October 29, 1932, were 42,614 
: tons, a decrease of 559 tons on October 
22, 1932, inventory. 

Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, October 29, 1932, were 57,702 
tons, a decrease of 129 tons on October 
22, 1932, inventory. 


* Where Invoices are not sold, or only part sold, the prices bid are taken in 
calculating the averages. 


{d) Nil girds — 

Nonsuch 

95 

0 111 

( 6) 

Ibex Lodge 

132 

0 8| 

( 6) 

Rob Roy 

20 

0 84 

(13) 

Prospect 

297 

0 

7i 

( 6) 

♦ 

,, ... 

Brooklands 

186 

0 

n 

(13) 

131 

0 

n 

( 6) 

*Craigmore 

252 

0 

6| 

(13) 

,, ... 

156 

0 

6lf 

( 6) 

Glendale 

102 

0 64 

( 6) 

1 , ... 

102 

0 

6i 

(13) 

(e) South Trax>ancort'— 
Venture 

66 

0 

6i 

(13) 

1 
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n. The Madras Market 

Current oji Thursday, November 3, 1932 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod Co.: — 

Business locally has been on a very limited scale in the Planting section. There has 
still been a fair demand for rubber shares but shares of the stronger companies aie 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain at attr.ictive rates. The only business to be 
reported" during the fortnight was for Kerala Calicuts at IsJld. and Gleneaslys at 
75 cents. A fair amount of interest has been shown for Dollar shares without business 
resulting. 

Tea, —The market for local tea shares has shown no improvement in spite of the 
better conditions reported in the Calcutta market and there aie still fairly large blocks of 
tea shares waiting to be liquidated. Parksides, Peermades, Devasholas and Vellamalais 
are all on offer at current rates. _ 

in. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Broker s'" Associatio7i,) 

TEA.—‘The quantity catalogued at the sale held on October 25, 1932, totalled 
2,261,341 lbs. The prospect of Tea restriction gave rise to an active demand for all low 
costing types. Ntjwara Eliya & Maturata :—^Attractive invoices sold well, prices 
were irregular but the general tendency was in sellers^ favour. High Grown The 
market was firm to dearer except towards the end of Sale when demand fell away. 
Broken Orange Pekoes shewed little change, Broken Pekoes, Orange Pekoes and Pekoes 
advanced 2 to 4 cents. A proportion of the offerings consisted of light liquoring kinds 
and these were again slow of sale. Medium Grown : —All grades "were strongly 
supported, quotations advancing 3 to 5 cents. Low Grown teas provided the feature 
of the sale. Both leaf and broken grades were readily taken at advances of 7 to 10 cent-s 
on last week’s rates. Dusts and Fannings were irregular. Low grade descriptions 
were firm to dearer, while better sorts shewed no appreciable change. 

South India}! Teas in the Sale of October 18, 1932, obtained the following prices :— 


Estates 

Total lbs. 

Average 

1 Estates 

Total lbs. 

Average 

Sothuparai 

16,368 

•38 

Nagamallay 

1,044 

•33 

Burnside 

1,370 

•35 

Chun dale 

1,620 

•32 

Kanniamallay 

15,504 

■34 

Wentworth 

1,116 

•32 

Do. 

14,640 

•34 

Surianalle 

1,080 

•32 

Venture 

1,080 

•33 

Dymock 

1,020 

•32 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

October 7<5, 1932 to October' 29^ 1932 (inclusive) 

{Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to norths and tko%e not in 
planting districts are shown in small capitals.) 
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EDITORIAL 

COPY of the official statement issued to the Press at home regarding 
the negotiations by the Indian Tea Association (London), the Ceylon 
Association in London and the South Indian Association in 
Regulation of London, on this subject, is given in detail on page 610 of 
Tea Exports^ issue, and further statements will be issued from lime to 

^^^Coimtrier^ prevent misleading announcements from being 

published. The South Indian Association in London 
Committee have been considering the question of a referendum to be issued 
to members ot their Association and to producers in South India, and it is 
expected that a draft circular drawn up by the Chairman and the Vice- 
Chairman of the South Indian Association will shortly be available for the 
information of our members. 

Director of Industries, Madras, writing to this Association on 
^ November 7 states that a sample of cloves forwarded from the Govern¬ 
ment Experimental Station at Burliar in the Nilgiris to 
Indian Cloves London for report as to its quality has had very favourable 
reception. The cloves are very good quality and worth 
about 9^. per lb. spot London and in the opinion of the trade in London, 
consignments of such cloves will find a ready sale at home. The Director of 
Industries has stated that the Director of Agriculture will be pleased to 
furnish on request any further information to persons desiring to raise clove 
plantation, and they should write to the latter direct. 
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T he Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics for India 
has pointed out that the possibility of India’s trade with South Africa 
which at present is not inconsiderable, is probably capable 
Qh h further development by means of these Empire Shopping 

South AfHca Weeks, and members interested in trade with South Afidca 
should send direct to His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commis¬ 
sioner at Johannesburg or to the Department of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Calcutta, suitable photographs and literatuie relating to the manu¬ 
factures and production in which they are interested. The chief centres where 
Empire Shopping Weeks have been so far held in South Africa are 
Johannesburg, Durban and Port Elizabeth, and a number of other centres 
including Cape Town have already made prepaiations to organise such a 
week. Before staging further exhibits, it w^as determined that some sort of 
literature and samples should be obtained from other Dominions and countries 
hitherto unrepresented. Although reasons of finance preclude any great 
expenditure, propaganda on the part of Tea Planters in South India probably 
will have a good measure of success, and it is requested that His Majesty’s 
Senior Trade Commissioner at Johannesburg is supplied direct with the 
information called for. 


-: o :- 

NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

Rubber Roabs Demanded 

The movement for the adoption of rubber on the city streets for road 
paving is making headway. 

Those who have frontages on Lombard Street, such as banks and insur¬ 
ance companies, have petitioned the City Corporation offering that when 
Lombard Street is repaved, they will contribute 30 shillings per square 
yard towards the total cost of 50 shillings, if improved rubber blocks are 
used. 

It has since been agreed that the corporation should first test the blocks 
ha New Bridge Street, where traffic is much more severe. 

^ ^ 

Synthetic Rubber Paint 

Research into the manufacture of artificial rubber which has been carried 
out by the Du Pont Co., of America, has resulted in the production of a new 
paint,^ as the same compounds form^ during the synthetic production of the 
substitute are merely dissolved in naphtha or exylene. The resulting paint 
h^ens by polymerization, instead of by the absorption of oxygen from the 
air. The chemical change is completely finished in 48 hours, when it will 
withstoid temperatures up to 200 degrees C., and is unaffected by any com- 
Wni^tion of solvents. It dries dust-free in 60-90 minutes. 

* sf: 


Rubber Cloth 

Tte Paris correspondent of the Sunday Express foreshadows the use 
of rtibbetc clptheSt This is apparently being promoted by an American 
rubber company which has already asserted that rubber clothes have been 
successful in America and that a new development is pending. 
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The Company is now negotiating with European firms for the use of 
lubber thread woven in wool, silk and cotton manufactures, thus giving 
extra wear and elasticity and being crease-proof, at the same time, incurring 
no increase in cost and offering longer life. 


Tea Cider 

Any suggestions for increasing the consumption of tea are of general 
interest and attention is, therefore, called—writes The Tea Quarterly of August, 
1932—to a circular issued by the Tea Expert Bureau, Java, describing a 
fermented beverage prepared from tea which seems to be highly popular in 
the Dutch East Indies. [Part of the circular will be found reprinted in this 
issue on page 609— Edl\ 

The Tea Cider is prepared by inoculating a tea infusion containing 
about 10 per cent of added sugar with a small amount of ‘ tea fungus The 
latter has been known for a good many years, having been introduced into 
Germany from Russia about 1911. Its origin is unknown but was probably 
some eastern country. The ‘ fungus ’ is actually a mixture of a kind of yeast 
and a bacterium and develops rapidly in a tea infusion prepared as above and 
kepi at a suitable temperature—25 to 30^C. If the fermentation is stopped at 
the proper time the resulting liquid forms a pleasant beverage closely 
resembling cider. If, on the other hand, the fermentation is prolonged, 
vinegar is produced and it has also been used for this purpose in Java. In 
addition to its properties as a beverage. Tea Cidei is claimed to possess 
certain medicinal qualities, having been found useful in cases of rheumatism 
and arlerio-sclerosis. 

The preparation evidently presents no difficulties and has been widely 
taken up in Java by the villagers. 

Specimens of the culture have recently been obtained from Java by the 
Institute and the methods of employing this are under examination. 

% * 


What Happens to Tyres 

What happens to worn-out automobile tyres ? For one thing, they get 
flung into empty lots placarded with signs warning the trespasser not to use 
the premises for a junk heap. Thus many motorists who have never found 
a decent grave for their razor blades solve the problem of disposing of their 
no-longcr useful casings. 

But hold. They’re still useful, if for other purposes than originally 
intended. As the General Tyre and Rubber Company points out, their 
travelling is not over by any means: they are sent all over the earth, to 
China, Mexico, Spain and Portugal—50,000,000 pounds of them every year, 
valued at more than $1,000,000- Cut into soles, they go to make up shoes 
of a different vaiiety than those used on automobiles. 

‘ In Spain,’ the Company reportvS, ‘ shoes known as “ alpargatas,*’ ’ with 
rope or rubber soles, are popular in the rural districts. Within recent years, 
a type of this shoe, known as the ‘arbaca’ vith soles from discarded 
automobile tyrest has become very popular- 
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‘ Shepherds in Portugal use inner tubes as overshoes ior their wooden 
sabots and pieces of casing as supplemental soles and heels on wooden shoes. 
At Portuguese country fairs it is not uncommon to find iwo or three stands 
dealing in used American tyres and tubes/ 


Rubber Springs : 

London, October 11.—Something entirely new in motoring comfort was 
revealed to me yesterday during a run in a car fitted with rubber springs says 
a London correspondent co The Malaya7i Tin and Rubber JournaL 

Recently I announced that one of the leading American manufacturers 
was experimenting with cars mounted on rubber but yesterday*s de¬ 
monstration was in an aU-British car with rubber springs made in Great 
Britain. 

No drastic alterations had to be carried out. In the place of each metal 
leaf spring two metal levers had been substituted connecting the frame with 
the axles, tUe rubber springs of special design being fixed between the levers 
and the frame. 

The advantages, besides greater comfort, claimed for the new system 
include: 

On cobble stones, the car ‘ floats,* body rattle being eliminated. 

Independent springing is given to each wheel. 

All the tyres have a constant grip of the road surface, and all jumps and 
jerks are, therefore, eliminated. 

Tyres have a 25 per cent longer life owing to the reduced friction, A 
higher average speed and a lower petrol consumption are obtained. 

During the Motor Show leading persons in the industry will have 
opportunities to test this system, which has been developed by a West 
London engineer after three years’ experiments. 


STATEMENT OF TEA TRANSHIPPED AT COLOMBO 
DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1932 


Places 


South India 
lbs. 


'UnHed Kingdom 

41,962 

United States of America. 

128,.^67 

'Continent 

14,156 

Australia 

121,988 

■Iraq 

5,309 

Other Countries 

13,141 

Canada 

21,065 

V . . . Total ... 

345,988 


Calcutta 

lbs. 

Java and 
Sumatra 
lbs. 

Straits 

Settlements 

lbs. 


119,*i96 

3,300 


119,196 

3,300 
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TEA-CIDER-A NEW DRINK IN JAVA ^ 

The so-called ' tea-mould ' (German : ‘ Tee-Pilz * or ' Wolg:a-Pilz ') has 
already for a long time been known in Europe (Germany, Poland, Russia, 
etc.) as a culture from which originally a beverage w^as made as a medicine 
against rheumatic afflictions and as a stimulant. The therapeutical activity 
of this beverage as a reducing agent for blood pressure has been established, 
whereas, being a weak agent, it is also absolutely harmless in the hands of 
laymen. 

A few months ago the ‘ Tea Expert Bureau ^ in Batavia (an Association 
of tea planters in Java and Sumatra) got acquainted wdth this culture and 
realizing the great possibilities of this beverage as a means to increase the 
consumption of tea in the Dutch East Indies immediately started a propa¬ 
ganda campaign to popularize the beverage amongst the European and 
native population. The success was remarkable, not to say phenomenal; 
thousands of enquiries have reached the Bureau for a piece of the culture 
and tens of thousands of natives have obtained the culture tlu'ough the 
Propaganda Department of the said Association. As a matter of fact the 
‘ Tea-Cider as ic is named by the Tea Expert Bureau, is on its way to 
become one of the mosc popular drinks in Java, both for Europeans and 
natives. 

The process of manufacturing the Tea-Cider, in itself a simple one, is 
as follows:— 

Make tea in the ordinary way, viz., about 40 grammes fabout one ounce 
and-a-half) of dry tea to one gallon of w ater; remove the tea leaves after the 
tea has been made; add about 10 per cent sugar to the tea-decoction. The 
solution should after cooling be poured into a large glass jar or Singapore 
jar. The fluid is then inoculated with a piece of livmg tea-culture or with 
some fluid from a cultivation which has already fermented. The jars should 
be closed with a clean doth making the receptacle dustproof, but not airtight. 
Jar and contents should be allowed to stand ; the jar shouM on no accoiint be 
moved. After some time a very thin film will form on the surface and will 
rapidly grow thicker. It is of a creamy colour. The time it takes the film 
to form depends upon the climate. In a hot climate like Batavia the film 
fonns after a couple of days, whereas, e.g., in the mountains it takes a few 
w’eeks. When a strong thick film has formed the liquid should be poured 
away and the bottle and film washed with clean cold water. A cooled 
sugared tea-decocuon should then be added again to the cultivation-film and 
the process repeated. When the tea has fermented sufficiently, depending 
on individual taste (5-10 days) it should be filtered through a clean, folded 
cloth mto a large container so that the fluid becomes very clear and free 
from floating parts of mould. The tea-cider may then be poured into bottles, 
which should be filled so as to leave no air in them. To find ultimate 
satisfaction in this drink it should, after having been bottled, be allowed to 
mature for at least a few weeks. The drink has an agreeable taste. It is 
sparkling, faintly sour and refreshing. In view of the sparkling properties 
of the drink the bottles should have patent locks as ordinary corks will fly 
off the bottles. 

The better the quality of the lea used, the better the aroma and bouquet 
of the tea-cider. 

^ Reprint of Circular issued by the Tea Expert Bureau, Batavia. 
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REGULA.TION OF TEA EXPORTS FROM THE 
PRODUCING COUNTRIES 

NOTICE TO THE PRESS 

Proposals put forward by Tea Producers in Java and Sumatra in regard 
to Regulation ot Tea Exports from Producing Countries have been under 
consideration by the Indian Tea Association (London), the Ceylon Association 
in London and the South Indian Association in London. Some minor 
alterations have been suggested by the Committees of the three Associations 
mentioned above who are now waiting to hear whether these are accepted by 
the Java and Sumatra interests. The proposals will involve seeking the 
co-operation of the Indian and Ceylon Governments in the matter, as the 
Dutch Growers propose to obtain the assistance of the Netherlands East 
Indies Government. It will, however, be necessary first to put the \vhole 
matter before the individual members ot the Indian Tea Association, the 
Ceylon Association in London, the South Indian Association and the local 
Associations in India and Ceylon to obtain their consent before approaching 
the respective Governments of India and Ceylon. 

Further statements wdll be issued from time to time. 


Ocioder 25, 1932. 


Secreia7'y, 

Indian Tea Association (London), 
South Indian Association in London, 
21y Mincing Lane, London E. C 3. 

Secretary, 

Ceylon Association in London, 
6, Laurence Pouniney Hill, 

London, E, C i. 


RUBBER ‘SOLUTION^ CRITICISED 

Writing in the hidia-Rubber Jotmml Dr. Schidrowitz says: 

As I have not seen any reports of the appearance of a rubber sea 
serpent this year, I offer no particular excuse for referring to the views of 
Mr. J. M. Burgers, as expressed in a communication to the Press. Dealing 
more particularly, as I gather, with the native rubber question he says: 

‘ Producers rely too much on statistics from America, the country that 
knows so well how to create over-production by juggling with figures, and 
prospers thereby. Rubber manufacturers dominate the producers, their 
agents. Their figures, intended for foreign countries, cause great harm and 
bring about all the difficulties here.’ 

What this exactly means I do not profess to know, particularly as I have 
always regarded American rubber statistics as particularly sound. However, 
Mr, Burgers goes on to outline a plan of helping the rubber industry which 
involves the prohibition of export of native rubber by natives, the mass- 
production of rubber goods in the East from native rubber, and the central 
seltog of estate rubber and surplus native rubber at prices fixed by the 
British and Dutch Governments. 

Native Rubber Factories 

It is stated that the factories which are to use up the native produce of 
Malaya, N.E.L and Ceylon are to concentrate on a ‘ few articles ’ that easily 
lend themselves to naass production, such as flooring, footwear and soles. 
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Having regard to the prices 'which are to be fixed for rubber, ranging upwards 
from about 7^d. (gold) to Is. Id. over three years for firsi-grade rubber, one 
may expect the native to become fairly active. 

Under these circumstances I take it that a native production of, say, 
200,000 tons per annum 'w'ould not be an unduly optimistic estimate. We 
may take it that 200,000 tons of rubber would correspond to roughly 600,000 
tons of manufactured goods. In other words Mr. Burgers’ plan involves 
putting up factories which would handle about 600 tons of crude rubber, or 
2,000 tons of manufactured goods per day. 

I have made a very rough calculation—I stand open to correction—and 
believe that this programme 'would mean putting up a batch of factories 
about as large as the combined Goodrich and Firestone establishments (and 
a few others) in Akron, or something like 20 Fort Dunlop plants. I am not 
going to make a guess at the capital required, but it would probably be not 
far short of the equivalent of the total capital invested in the crude rubber 
industry. 

Other Points 

Assuming, however, that the capital could be obtained, a few other 
points would have to be considered. For instance, it would take rather more 
than a week-end to erect such plants, and by that time the rubber situation 
might, of course, have altered considerably. The effect of duplicating plant 
already in existence would not, possibly, be economically sound. 

Cost of Production and Selling 

For every ton of crude rubber produced in the East one would have to 
transport thither about two tons of reinforcing agents, fillers, etc. That 
would scarcely make for economy of production, particularly in the case of 
light materials, such as gas black, the cost of which to the user is mainly 
that of packing and transport. Up to the present, for a variety of reasons, 
large scale manufactuie in the tropics has rarely been a success, but I will 
not dilate upon such minor details. 

We will take it that our 600,000 tons or so of manufactured goods have 
been produced, and the next question is how they are to be sold. The organi¬ 
sation of the sale of a vast quantity of manufactured goods from the tropics 
—presumably destined largely for Europe and the American continent (unless 
such trifles as tariffs intervened)—would scarcely be an easy matter. Presum¬ 
ably, however, such goods would have to compete with those produced under 
far more favourable conditions in the ‘ white ’ continents. No doubt the 
proposals I have referred to, were made quite seriously, I have certainly no 
wish to pour cold water on any plan which might be helpful to the rubber 
grower, but it is obvious that to be helpful, such proposals must have due 
regard to fundamental economic conditions. 

-: o - 

U.P.A.S.L NOTES 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT NOTICE 

The services of M. M. AH the Labour agent at T. Narasipur have been 
dispensed with from the 4th instant. Subscribers are requested to address 
all communications to Mr. C. Kullayya, Labour agent, at Mandya who is 
temporarily in charge of T. Narasipur agency. 

Mysore, 

November 8,1932. 


Jas. Grundy, 

Snperin iendeni. 
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RUBBER ROADWAY EXPERIMENTS 

HUDDERSFIELD CONTRACT FOR 1,200 SQUARE YARDS 

In connection with the decision to experiment further with an improved 
‘ Gaisman ’ block for rubber roadways, the following details of the experL 
ment with these blocks at Huddersfield will be of interest. 

Some time ago, the Huddersfield Corporation evolved a scheme for the 
building of a new Civic Centre, on the site formerly occupied by the Old 
Qoth Hall. This scheme was passed by the several Municipal Committees 
concerned and also by the Ministry of Transport as far as the street construe- 
tion portion was concerned. The scheme involved the purchase and pulling 
down of old property, the straightening and widening of Market Street, a 
thoroughfare which connects Rochdale and other towns of Lancashire with 
Huddersfield and other towns of Yorkshire. 

The financial crisis of 1931 interfered with these plans, as it interfered 
with so many other schemes, because all grants from the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port were stopped, and in cases where schemes had been agreed but not yet 
started the promisai grants were withdrawn. These changes caused Hudders¬ 
field to abandon their big scheme of new Municipal buildings but they decid¬ 
ed to go on with straightening and widening of Market Street, and to pave 
with rubber that part of the street which will front the Municipal buildings, 
when circumstances pennit their erection. The contract for the rubber 
section of 1,200 square yards was placed with the Universal Rubber Paviors, 
Ltd., who laid the ‘ Gaisman' Improved Rubber Block during August. The 
corporation provided the concrete foundation. 

50s. A Square Yard. 

The paving of this section of Market Street in Huddersfield was particu¬ 
larly interesting for several reasons. The contract stipulated the finishing 
up in i-ubber right up to the channels, and round all manholes, grids, etc., and 
this was satisfactorily carried out. The section is curved and finishes at both 
ends against asphalt. A street on a sharp gradient abuts on the rubber 
section at right angles, and this involved the laying of blocks in the different 
directions of traffic. 

The usual free maintenance guarantee was given by the contractor for 
10 years. The contract price is £2. IO 5 . Oi. per square yard, for the blocks 
delivered and laid, which is the siandard price the Company is asking for 
their blocks. 

Sir Stanley Bois, Chairman of Rubber Roadways, Ltd., and a member of 
the Cotmcil of the Rubber Growers' Association, paid a special visit during 
the progress of the work and expressed himself as very satisfied, not only with 
the improved block itself, but with the progress made in laying technique, 
particularly in deling with spaces round manholes and at the kerbs. Sir 
Stanley met officials of the Huddersfield Corporation and of other Councils 
who displayed great interest in the demonstration. 

Absence op Vibration 

It is satisfactory to find that engineers are beginning to realise the value 
of rubber for selected places where absence of vibration and noises is a bdg 
asset, and that to obtain these advantages they are prepared to pay the price 
oi rubber even at a time when no assistance is obtainable from the Road Fund 
t3be Ministry of Transport 
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It IS interesiing to note the remax-ks of Deputy Sir William Thomas at a 
luncheon on September 23, at Guildhall of the Officens’ and Clerks’ Commit¬ 
tee of the Corporation of the City of London. Sir Thomas, in referring to 
the scheme for a bridge across the Thames opposite St. Paul’s, which was 
shelved last December owing to the need for economy, stated that the position 
was the only logical area for a new bridge. The Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul's were afraid that the increased traffic would injure the structure of 
the Cathedral, but that danger could be over-come by paving the surrounding 
roads with rubber blocks. 

New Bridge Street, London 

The improved ‘ Gaisman ’ Block laid in Huddersfield is or the same 
construction as the block laid in New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, in 
1926, but is smaller in size. It is, therefore, easier to handle. All the 
features of the ^ Gaisman ’ Patents incorporated in the New Bridge Street 
Block, and which made its success, are included in the Huddersfield 
Block. 

An important alteration, however, has been made in the quality of the 
trade, A good deal of experience has been gained in New Bridge Street in 
the 6 years that have passed since the date of laying (October 1926), and during 
which the blocks have carried an exceptionally heavy traffic estimated at 
48,500 tons per day which with week-end and night traffic brings the weight 
to about 300,000 tons per week or a total of 93,600,000 tons tor 6 years. The 
blocks have withstood this great test, in every way, but in course of time it 
has become evident to the makers that the quality of the tread to withstand 
the strain in heavy traffic streets must be such as to resist tear as well as 
attraction. 


A Stronger Tread 

The quality of the tread has been so altered that it is three times stronger 
in this respect than the New Bridge Street quality. The City of London 
Corporation with w’hom negotiations have taken place in regard to paving 
Lombard Street with the ‘ Gaisman ’ improved blocks, and in respect of which 
the frontages ot Lombard Street have signed and filed a petition offering to 
bear part of the cost, has expressed the wish to see first a section of the new 
block laid in New Bridge Street on the same terms as the first section was 
laid, in order to watch its behaviour under the exceptionally severe conditions 
applying in that street. 

The streets of the City of London are all, with the exception of one or 
two, very small areas, under contract of maintenance for a fixed period at a 
fixed rate of payment per annum, and the Corporation has at the present no 
area at its disposal for new demonstration, apart from the section already 
laid in rubber. There was no alternative, therefore, but to agree to lay the 
new blocks in the place of part of the 1926 original section. As the new de¬ 
monstration has been fixed at 200 square yards, an equivalent area of the 
original blocks will be taken from the total rubber area of about 700 square 
yards, and the improved * Gaisman ’ block will be substituted for the old 
block. As the new blocks are dark grey and the original blocks are nearly 
white, the two types will be easily distinguished. 

This work will be carried out in the near future. Several other areas are 
nnder consideration, in spite of the general stoppage of work on streets and 
high-ways. 

6 
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THE RECENT TEA DEVELOPMENTS IN RUSSIA^ 

In the year 1914 Dr. G. D. Hope wrote a most interesting and informing 
article in the QimrUrly Jojiynal of the Scicjitific Depa7Hm€7ii of the hidia 7 i lea 
Association, giving an account of his visit to the tea districts of Georgia in 
the Trans-Caucasian provinces of Russia. He described the conditions 
under which tea was then grown in this region and indicated the extent of 
tiie industry at thac time. However, the interest in the matter at that 
time was limited for there was no prospect of the rapid extension ot tea 
cultivation in this part of the world, and, beyond the small area of tea grown 
by the peasants and a few small private owners, the whole of the Georgian 
tea was in the hands of the Czar himself and one or two rich Russian 
merchants. The whole area under tea amounted to about 2,000 acres or a 
little less, and this tea, except such as was in the hands of the peasants 
w'ho planted it for their own use, was worked by Cliinese methods and 
Chinese men w^ho were responsible for the gardens and for the manufacture 
of tea. 

At the Revolution the tea passed into the hands of the State, but for 
several years this made little difference in the method of working, and 
practically no extension of the tea planting in Georgia occurred. But about 
1926 a scheme was launched for the increase of the area under tea, and 
investigations were begun to find out the amount of land with a suitable 
climate which could be made available for growing tea in Tranfe-Caucasia. 
All investigations led to the conclusion that the successful growth of tea 
would probably be limited to Western Georgia, but that within this area there 
was enough available land for a very large extension of the industry. Since 
then progress has been rapid. The new tea planted in 1926 amounted to 
under 70 acres but in 1927 nearly 1,500 acres were planted and over 5,000 
acres in 1928. At present the land under tea in Western Georgia amounts 
to about 55,000 acres and the present intention is that, within about three 
years, this area toU be multiplied between about two to three times. Such 
an area, as will be seen, wiU be a substantial factor in the future supply of 
the tea world, though, with the increase of prosperity in Russia, it is estimated 
that that country alone will much more than absorb all the tea that Georgia 
can produce, without affecting her present imports from the other tea- 
producing countries of the world. 

But in view of the present circumstances it may be worth while to review 
the conditions under which tea is produced in Georgia in a slightly more 
detailed manner than was done by Dr. Hope in 1914 when tea planting was 
little more than a hobby of an emperor and certain rich merchants. 

The tea area of Western Georgia lies in a triangular area of land at the 
extreme east of the Black Sea. This is enclosed on the north by the 
Caucasus Mountains, on the south by the Armenian Mountains, on the east 
by the ridge which joins these two mountain ranges. It is open on the west. 
Under these circumstances it receives a rainfall greater than in almost any 
other part of the Soviet Union. The rainfall is fairly well distributed 
throughout the year. This area is also protected from the winter cold which 
prevails in practically all other parts of Russia, and thus, though the winter 
Temperature is lower than we are accustomed to associate with tea cultivation, 
yet tlie area is entitled to class itself as sub-tropical. 

A' 

^ By Dr, H, H. Mann.—Reprinted from The Quarterly Journal of the Indian Tea 
Aesodedim^ 1932, Bait II, pp. 55-69. 
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Coming: to details, the acLual rainiall varies from 100 inches near Baloum 
to about 50 inches in the northern part ol Western Georg-ia. The distribution 
of this rainfall at Chakwa, which was the first tea centre, is shown in the 
following average figures for each month of the year. 

Inches 


January ... ... ... 10*00 

February ... ... ... 6*80 

March ... ... ... 5*76 

April ... ... ... 5*76 

May ... ... ... 4*56 

June ... ... ... 7*44 

July .. ... ... 7‘12 

August .. .. ... 9*28 

September ... ... ... 10*68 

October . . ... ... 12*12 

November ... ... ... 10*68 

December ... ... ... 9*76 


99-96 


The main difference between this rainfall and that of the best Indian tea 
districts lies in the fact that so much of the rain falls in the cold weather. 
Much of this rain, in fact, falls as snow and it is quite interesting to see 
photographs of the tea almost covered with a thick layer of snow. 

The rainfall just given, however, represents the best conditions of the 
area. In the nortliern and eastern portions, the total rainfall is much lower 
and in some cases, where tea has been planted, it docs not much exceed 50 
inches per annum. Moreover, the distribution is not so good as that found 
at Chakwa, and there is liable to be drought in April and May, when the tea 
should he growing as vigorously as possible. The total quantity and the 
distribution of the rainfall limits to a very marked extent the actual area which 
is fit for tea planting, and most of the centres for which details of rainfall were 
given by Dr. Hope in 1914 are now recognised as being quite unsuitable for 
tea. But even if these centres are left out, there still remains a very large 
portion of Western Georgia in which the rainfall at least is fairly satisfactoiy 
for tea. 

On the other hand, in no part of Western Georgia are the temperature 
conditions really satisfactory, and, even at the most favourable points, the 
months from November to March are much colder than is desirable for tea 
cultivation. Even near Batonm, which represents the mildest climate in the 
country, the min;mum temperature during these months may go as low as 
22®F. (—5*7®C.). It is true that this low temperature does not occur every 
year, but in most Reasons it goes low enough to damage seriously the higher 
jats of tea. I hamyself seen young tea shoots nipped off by frost in the 
early part of December in this very region. In the remainder of the area the 
conditions are liable to be even more severe, and there are records of temper¬ 
atures as low as 10®F. ( —12°C.). Of course, such temperatures are very 
occasional, and the normal minimum winter temperature is much higher than 
this, but the possibility of the occurrence of such low temperatures wull always 
make tea planting difficult and will prevent the use of the more delicate types 
of teia. The coldest month is February, and, as will be quite clear, this has 
■an important bearing on the way in which the winter work of the tea garden 

7 
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can be earned out and on the date at which plucking can commence in the 
iollowing season. 

The extent of the long cold weather, which I have tried to describe, 
will tend, of course, to reduce the length of the plucking season, and, hence, 
the quantity of tea which can be obtained per acre. On the other hand, the 
climate during June, July, August and September is very suitable for the 
vigorous growth of tea, and there seems to be no reason why during the 
height of the season very strong and vigorous flushes of leaf should not be 
obtained. 

Turning to the question oi the soils of Western Georgia, it may at once 
be stated that hitherto practically all of the tea that has been planted has been 
put out on the low hills and plateau lying at tlie foot of the great mountains 
to the north and south of Western Georgia. Between these and the Black 
Sea there lies a region of fiat clay land and swamp very little above the flood 
level of the rivers. Most of these lands, even when drained, do not seem 
likely to be suitable for tea and under the present arrangements in Russia 
they are likely to be utilised for other commercial crops. On fhe low hills 
and plateau to which I have referred, there has been only a limited amount of 
cultivation hitherto, though in suitable places, grapes and certain of the 
hardier types of oranges (tangerines chiefly) have been cultivated extensively 
and will be cultivated more in the future. The main food crop of the people 
is maize, w-hich is grown boUi on the low flat land to which I have referred 
and on the plateau and hill land which is suitable for tea. 

The soil of these low hills and plateau lands varies a good deal, but most 
of them consist of a red soil with a somewhat heavier and yellower sub-soil. 
At intervals among this type of soil and sub-soil one comes across a sandier 
surface soil with gravel underneath. In fact a very large part of the area 
reminds me very much of a good deal of the teela and plateau land of Cachar 
and will probably have all the difficulties which have been found on such land 
in India. The soils of the original tea area near Batoum, Chakwa, and Osur- 
getti have been very carefully and thoroughly studied by Professor Zakharoff, 
and I doubt whether a more thorough study of soils in any particular place 
has ever been made in any part of the world. His studies show that all these 
soils contain very little lime—as indeed is necessarily the case if tea is to 
flourish. The acidity of the soil varies of course, but is usually represented 
by a pH value of 5*0 to 5’5. 

Similar soils are found in other parts of the region, though the impres¬ 
sion I got was that on the whole in the northern ^and eastern parts of the area 
the soils are poorer and less suitable, while there are apt to be patches of land 
which seems to be spoilt for the purposes of tea by the presence of a 
substantial amount of calcium carbonate. 

The general impression which I get of the soils«of Western Georgia as 
compared with those of north-east India ts that on the whole they are poorer 
than most of those usually planted in the Indian tea districts. However, 
while it is usual in India for ffie sub-soil to be fairly light (though of course 
examples of heavy soils occur even on plateau land}^ in Georgia the sub-soil 
usually appears to be heavier than the surface soil. This at once introduces 
difficulties with regard to the drainage and with regard to the seeming of 
deep root development for the tea plant 

At this point I naay say that the analysis of soil from Chakwa given by 
ISr. Hope in 1914 does not represent the ordinary comimon type of tea soil in 
It shows far more lime than is usually found and moreover 
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suggests more clayey soil than is generally utilised. On the other hand the 
amount of organic matter shown by Dn Hope is much higher than is 
generally found in almost any part of lie Georgian tea area. 

The original tea which was planted in Georgia consists of hybrids 
obtained from various sources, China, Japan, India and Ceylon. Originally 
high jat seed was obtained from Assam but the plants from this source were 
found to be unable to resist the winter cold and were gradually abandoned. 
In fact, of the old tea now growing in Georgia, the best jat that I found was 
from seed said to have originated from Ceylon. It was very mixed, but 
among the plants were some which were decidedly good jat. 

With the new development since 1926 there have been renewed efforts 
to find out whether any of the better jats of tea can be utilised in Georgia. 
So far results indicate that the suitability oi the genuine Assam Indigenous 
or Manipuri types is limited, and it is pretty certain that they will only be 
useful for commercial tea in a very small portion of the area. For the rest, 
the land has been planted with hybrid and China tea derived in part from 
India fchiefly from the Darjeeling district), from Japan, and to a less extent 
from Ceylon, while a large part of the new area has been put out with seed 
derived from the old bushes already growing in Georgia itself. 

It is, of course, a very serious handicap to tea cultivation in Georgia 
that the really high types of tea cannot stand the climate there, but the 
handicap is greater than appeals at first sight, because, while high jat tea 
seed can be obtained so as to give fairly uniform plants, it seems at present 
impossible to get hybrid or low jat tea seed which give plants of uniform 
productive power, for the seeds are usually collected in India Ceylon, Japan, 
or even in Georgia itself, from a mixed lot of plants which are themselves of 
very unequal productive power. Hence it will be seen that it is of prime 
importance that the young plants should be carefully selected so as to reject 
those which give liille leaf and a large quantity of fiower and seed. It is in 
fact, a great desideratum that a method should be devised whereby the 
productive power of any plant can be judged with some approach to accuracy 
from the condition of the plants at an early stage. Such methods do not 
appear to be worked out for seedlings in any tea-growing country, but it is 
one of the matters to which considerable attention is being given in connec¬ 
tion with the new tea area in Georgia. 

Most of the land so far planted during the last three or four years has 
been put out ‘ seed-al-stake', and the tendency is for * hedge-planting' to be 
adppted, for reasons which will shortly appear. The distance between the 
rows is usually feet (1-75 metres). In future, nurseries will be used to a 
vpry much greater extent than has been done hitherto though it is intended 
to carry on * seed-at-stake' planting on a very considerable part of the area. 
During the last and the present seasons, under this latter method, large 
numbers of seed are planted in the row, a method which allows the removal 
of a considerable portion of undesirable plants later on, while still leaving 
enough to form a satisfactory hedge of plants. Planting is usually done 
between January and June. The seed put out in the later months, that is to 
say in April, May and June* even in the climate of Georgia, is likely 
to be burnt off by ie sun just above the ground and so give unsatisfactory 
plants later on. Undoubtedly, the best time for planting tea seed in Georgia 
is in the first three months of the year. 

The growth of plants under Georgian conditions is, of course, slower 
than is customary on the plains of India, but it does not differ widely from that 
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on well-prepared land in the Darjeeling district. The critical time with the 
plants, however, seems to be the first cold weather, and at this lime a certain 
proportion of the plants from every class of seed hitherto used have 
been killed. The difference betw^een the resisting power ot seed from various 
sources is very remarkable and from the results and tests made the choice of 
sources of seed in the future wiU be determined. In view of the heavy sub¬ 
soil which is usual in Georgia, it has proved to be of great importance to 
loosen the sub-soil into which the roots penetrate and the difference between 
the growth of plants where this is done and where it has been omitted is very 
remarkable indeed. 

One of the features which will strike an observer from India is the extent 
to which mechanical methods are adopted in connection with all possible 
operations in tea culture. Thus, for instance, w^herever the slope of 
the land allows, the soil is prepared for planting by the use of heavy tractors, 
ploughs and sub-soilers. Further, almost all inter-cultivation of the tea after 
planting is done by machines, and after much experimenting the actual 
machine used for ihis purpose is a small petrol motor cultivator made 
by Siemens-Schuchert of Germany. The inter-cultivation done by this 
machine is very satisfactory, so far as I can judge, and enables about iwo-and- 
half acres to be cultivated in a day of eight hours, using one and three-quarter 
gallons of petrol. This machine, of course, does not actually keep the soil 
loose in the rows themselves and this must be done by hand, but over about 
75 per cent of the land it certainly seems to do very well and very much better 
than all the attempts I have seen at cultivation of tea by animal power. 

A very considerable portion of the tea already planted lies on slopes 
which tend to erode badly, just as has been the case of the steep slopes of both 
India and Ceylon, and as a result ic is quite clear that the prevention of such 
erosion is one of the biggest problems w^hich face those who are now respon¬ 
sible for tea cultivation in Georgia. Careful terracing was adopted in parts 
of the early planted tea gardens, but a method for dealing with the heavy 
slopes which has now been decided upon is that of planting in contour trenches 
about eighteen inches deep which are made by hand and then filled in as far 
as possible with surface soil. In addition to this, cross drains are put in on 
all but the slightest slopes, as the heavy sub-soils render such drains 
dug down to a depth of three feet almost a necessity for the production of 
healthy tea. 

From what I have seen during the past twoyeais I think it may betaken 
that the tea in Georgia wall begin to yield in the fourth year after planting, 
and I should say, on the whole, that the plants are likely to be nearly a year 
later in reaching their full growth of yielding power than is customary in the 
plains of India. Plucking has hitherto been done on a system which has been 
tried and rejected in the more advanced tea*growing countries. The actual 
nimuber of pluckings has been smiaJl, as is still customary in China and Japan, 
with the result that the bushes have largely ‘ run away ’ in the middle of the 
season, and so closed up before the end of September. This of course, has 
been partly caused by the lack of a sufficient amount of labour for plucking— 
a lack which will be difficult to supply in the future and which forms 
perhaps the biggest obstacle to Georgian tea cultivation. 

This leads me to what is perhaps the most interesting development of 
mechanization which has been attempted in connection with Georgian tea 
culture. Mechanical plucking has been usually looked upon in the Bast Indies 
as aii impossibility, and everyone, both there and elsewhere, recognised that 
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no mechanical method of plucking can be imagined which does not cause much 
bad, lorn and broken leaf to be plucked, but all the same the Japanese have 
used for many years a system of plucking by shears which is said to increase 
sixfold the plucking capacity of each worker. These Japanese shears are 
now in general use on the estates in Georgia, though, on the smaller plots 
hand-plucking is still ^carried on. The wwkers in Georgia have, however, 
gone one stage better than the Japanese shear, and now at least two machines 
have been devised which will pluck the leaf far more regularly and at a still 
more rapid rate. Of course, the Use of these or any other mechanical method 
of plucking will require that the bushes are definitely shaped to suit the 
method, and that the plucking shall be more frequent than has been usual in 
Georgia in the past. In spite of everything, at the best, there will be a very 
large amount of broken leaf, and k is recognised as necessary that the leaf 
going into the factories shall be sorted out so as to separate, as far as possible, 
the cut leaves and tips from the properly plucked shoots. This matter is, in 
hand, and one pneumatic method of such separation has already been devised 
and is in use at the Chakwa factory. 

Only one-third of the tea area which will ultimately be planted in Georgia 
will be in the torm of estates such as we know them in the East Indies. Even 
at present, a very large proportion of the tea area is cultivated by peasants 
who either make the tea themselves by hand methods or, as is now more 
frequently the case, send it to one of the .small factories wkich are being 
dotted about the tea areas, and extension of this peasant tea, in the form of 
collective holdings (‘ Kolkhoz ’), is one of the most interesting developments 
at the present moment. The impoitance which is attached to it may be 
judged by tlie fact that out of fifteen factories now in existence in Georgia, 
about ten are devoted to tlie manufacture of tea so produced* 

This leads me to the question of factoriewS, and I may say at once that 
those which have been erected during recent years are of very good design 
and are equipped wdth the latest machinery. The factory at Chakwa, in the 
original home of tea in Georgia, is a very large one even according to Indian 
standards. In this, as elsewhere, the latest methods of ihe East Indies have 
been copied and most of the machinery is of a similar type to that used in the 
most up-to-date plantations in the East. Under the conditions in Georgia it 
is dear that withering of the leaf must be of a more or less contrpUed type, 
and withering in lofts with fan.s is, therefore, usual. 

Though all the mechanical devices customary in the East have been 
adopted in the factories, yet the Russian workers are not by any means satis¬ 
fied with the amount of mechanization hitherto attained. In fact, as in other 
industries in Russia, there is at present a passion for mechanization, in order 
that labour may be saved, and I should not wonder that within a year or two 
the^ Georgian authorities may be able to reach a degree of mechanization 
which has not been attained elsewhere in the world. 

The tea produced hitherto has been of a very ordinary type. A recent 
London Market opinion on these teas reads as fofiows:— 

‘ All are clean sweet liquoring teas of nondescript neutral character 
with no trace of commonness or bum. They evidence careful mannfactttre 
and grading, and indeed are a most interesting lot It remains to be seen 
whether from the climate and soil of Georgia it win be possible to produce 
any characteristic flavour.’ 

The lack of quality in Georgian teas indicated by this opinion may prob¬ 
ably be partly due to the essential conditions of tea-growing in, Georgia but 
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it is also largely a result of the methods of pruning, and partly of plucking 
systems. It is likely that the general crop of tea will improve though at 
present I cannot picture the production of a really good and flavoury tea in 
the country. 

As would be expected from what has been already written, the yield of 
tea per acre in Georgia is likely to be considerably below what we are 
accustomed to get in the plains of India. If, however, we compare the yield 
in Georgia with that which it is customary to obtain in the higher estates of 
the Darjeeling district, it will be found that the old tea in Georgia is now 
yielding at least as highly as most of these gardens. In 19?0 the old tea in 
Chakwa was giving about 350 pounds of made tea per acre. With the adop¬ 
tion of better methods and the use of considerable quantities of manure this 
yield was raised in 1931 to between 400 and 500 pounds of made tea pei 
acre.^ As far as one can estimate, I should think that with careful treatment, 
that is to say, good cultivation and pruning, and plucking by more modern 
methods, it ought to be possible to get nearly 450 pounds of made tea per 
acre without heavy manuring on well-grown matured lea using the fairly 
coarse plucking which is at present in vogue in Georgia. This, it will at once 
be recognised, is a relatively small yield when the quality of the tea is, at the 
best, only medium, and hence it is looked upon as very important that this 
yield should be increased by means of manuring. Hence large numbers of 
experiments in manuring are being carried out both on mature and on young 
tea in various parts of the already planted area. As in most other places 
increase in yield follows very closely the amount of available nitrogen in the 
manure used, but the quantities used are very much greater than what we 
have been accustomed to consider normal in the Indian tea districts. It is 
probable, however, that manures, especially nitrogenous manures, will be 
quite cheap in Russia in the future, so that it will be possible to apply such 
manures on a very extended scale. It is hoped, in fact, (and I think the hope 
is a reasonable one), that a yield of between 600 and 700 pounds of made tea 
per acre on well-grown mature tea will ultimately be produced. The exten¬ 
sive use ol heavy dressings of manure is one of the points in the plans for tea 
culture in Georgia which will place the industry in a rather different position 
from what would he expected otherwise. 

At present, in Russia generally, there is a very great belief in the value 
of scientific assistance in connection with the development of industries, and 
in no industry is that value more emphasised than in the case of tea develop¬ 
ment. There has, in fact been established already what is termed the 
* All-Union Tea Institute This is really a large scientific institute for the 
study of the problems w'hich tea culture in Georgia presents. The centre of 
■^e Tea Institute work is a very fine laboratory building situated at Osurgetti 
in the heart of the new tea areas, and it has branches furnished with small 
mboratories at two other centres namely, Chakwa, the original home of tea in 
worgia, and at Zugdidi, the central^ point in the northern part of the districts* 
These centres are well supplied with highly-trained scientific experts, from 
whose work we may expect very many results of great importance in the 
future. The matters which are being studied at present are of course, those 
which ^6 sp^^ly mportant for tea in Georgia. Thus, for instance, a most 
elanorate stray has been, and is being made on the resistance of various types 
of plants to trosl and quite important results have already been obtained. I 
exp^ that within a very few years it will be possible by mere inspection to 
mark dora the plants which are hkdy to resist frost aiod also to be good 
yielaers of leaf* 
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Again, in other parts of the world’s tea area it has not been a matter of 
supreme importance to breed special types of tea plants, because many of the 
recognised jats of tea fi'oni India were extremely good, and suitable for 
almost all the conditions prevailing in India, Ceylon or Java. On the other 
hand, in a region like Georgia which is almost on the limits of tea cultivation, 
one of the most important matters of investigation is to find the most produc¬ 
tive type of plants, which will stand the conditions which prevail during the 
winter in the country. The development and growth of such plants, so as to 
produce as large a quantity of tea as possible to supply the needs ot 
Georgia, is likely, of course, to be a matter of many years of woik, but it is 
recognised that, though this is the case, it is essential that it should be pro¬ 
ceeded with. 

Moreover, it will be seen that the question of vegetative propagation 
takes on a new impoilance under these conditions. Of course, tea plants 
have been propagated vegeiatively in Assam as well as in Cejlon and Java 
lor many years, and has been the hobby of a considerable number of planters. 

I remember seeing accounts of work in this direction as far back as the 
'seventies of the last centuiy, but the matter has not been of vital import¬ 
ance where seed of good and reliable type, suitable to the circumstances, 
could always be obtained. Where this is not the case, the matter takes on a 
new importance and hence a considerable amount of study is being devoted 
to working out practical methods by means ot which the plants can be propa¬ 
gated vegetatively on a commercial scale. 

Another matter to which a good deal of study is being devoted is that of 
the best w’ay in which erosion can be prevented in Georgian conditions. The 
mattei is not so simple as seems to be the case at first sight, for any method 
adopted must be one which ultimately leads to the greatest economy of 
labour. In this, as in so many other matters, the question of labour economy 
is very important indeed. 

It would be impossible here to indicate even in outline the lines of 
investigation w^hich are being taken up with enthusiasm by the scientists now* 
actached to the Institute in Georgia. On the whole, now, the work is of a 
very much more practical character than it was when I first went to Georgia 
in 1930. Experience is being gained, and as a result the directions of 
research are being modified so as to deal more with the actual practical 
problems of tea cultivation and manufacture than was the case until 
recently. 

In one matter I have particular admiration for the way in which the 
subject is being approached, namely the study of tea manufacture both as a 
scientific and a practical problem. In no direction does it seem that less 
progress has been made in tea study than in the knowledge of what actually 
goes on during tea manufacture. In spite of the large amount of study given 
to this matter in the last thirty years wre are still very largely in ignorance of 
what happens during black tea manufacture, and what are the causes of the 
changes which take place. This problem is being approached now in Georgia 
by a group of men, who, I feel confident, will make a very great deal ot 
progress during the next few years. 

Considered as a practical process, tea manufacture has, of course, 
enormously improved since the time when I first came into touch with it, 
but on the whole these advances have been in twro directions. The first 
of these is on the engineering side, whereby the machinery then used has 
been replaced by far more economical and efficient types than was the 
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case in those days. On the other hand, by the adoption of far more 
cleanliness in tea factories and by creating conditions of moisture and 
temperature under which both witheiing and fermenting proceed most 
favourably, a great deal has been done to bring tea manufacture under 
closer control than was fonnedy the case. But the Russian scientists, 
impelled again by the scarcity and expensiveness of labour, have already got 
the conception of lea manufacture as an entirely automatic process—at least 
from the point at which the leaf leaves the withering houses, and they are 
proceeding with very active work with this aim in view. How far they will 
be successful, only time can show, but I should not be surprised that the 
entry ot these efficient minds and sufficient enthusiasm into this study may 
lead to developments which have hardly struck the imagination of workers 
hitherto. 

This is not the place nor the time to give an estimate as to what will be 
the importance of Georgian tea cultivation in future to the world in general 
and to the old Indian tea industry in particular. It is still not clear how far the 
plans which have been made will be completely successful, that is to say how 
far the tea area, w^hich it is planned to put out, will be of the yielding power 
which I have indicated as to be expected from good mature tea. But, it is, 
nevertheless, quite clear that with all the developments that can take place, m 
Georgia at any rate, Russia can never be entirely dependent, for its tea 
supply, on tea produced within its own borders. With increasing prospenty 
in Russia it is hence probable that the demand for tea from the rest of the 
world will never be less than it is at the present moment, so that Indian tea 
planters may look with interest and without concern on the development of 
tea cultivation in Georgia. 


■: o: 


DISTRICT NOTES 

COORG 

Minutes of a Quarterly General Meeting of the Coorg Planters’ Association 
held in the Belur Club, Somwarpet, on Tuesday, 

October 18, 1932, at 2 p.tn. 

Pmc?if ; 

Messrs. L. Newcome {Chairmati), J. S. H. Morgan, C. L. J. Humphreys, 
S. P. St. C. Raymond, J. O. P. Maurice, D. Narayana Shetty, R. B. 
Cunningham, W. R. Wright, G. Scotland, F. N. Betts, D. J. Duncan, 
R. P. W. Potter, J. H* Sprott, A. E. J. Nicolls, B. S. Bucknall, D. O. Tweedie, 
Lt.-Col. H. F. Murland, Major D. N. Pitcairn, Jtlajor V, L. Wynyard-Wright, 
and J. L. Smyth {Honorary Secretary). 

Read notice calling the meeting. 

The Minutes of the last meeting held on August 8, having been published 
in the Plmiers^ Ckr^nick^ were taken as read and confirmed. 
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Delegates' Report.’— J. S. H. Morgfan presented to the meeting the 
UPASI Delegates’ Report, which was dulj^ adopted. The Honorary Secretary 
was instructed to send copies of same to all members o^ tlie Coorg Planters’ 
Association. 

Medical OfRcer for Coorg. —This subject was again discussed. 

U.P.A.S.I. Re-organization. —Mr. Nicolls read to the meeting extracts 
from the Minutes of the Ooty Meeting, which were discussed. 

The meeting unanimously voted in favour of the principle of re¬ 
organization as outlined by Mr. Nicolls. 

Mr. Rasulkhan's debt to Coorg Planters' Association. —The meeting 
approved of the action taken by the Committee in this case. 

Cooly Rates. —Discussed. 

The Coflee Growers' Associaiio7i. —The following resolution w as proposed 
by Mr. S. P. St. C, Raymond and seconded by Major D. N. Pitcairn:— 

‘ That the amount standing in the Coorg Planters’ Association accounts 
as a loan to the Coffee Growers’ Association should be considered a payment 
and debited as such.’ 

Ca? vied unanimously. 

The M. P. A.'s Resolution. —The following resolution passed at the 
meeting of the M. P. A. on September 15, 1932, was discussed:— 

‘ That a combined meeting of the C. P. A. and the M. P. A. be called 
at Saklaspur for the purpose of discussing the propOvSed reorganization of 
the C. G. A.’ 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the M. P. A. and 
state the views of the meeting. ^ 

Correspondc7ice. —Read letter, dated September 28, from the Commissioner 
of Coorg re. measures to protect Pepper from pilfering and theft. 

The representatives on the Coorg Legislative Council were asked to 
take this matter up. 

Read letter from Mr. A. Johnson of Kaitick, T.E., Hatipotha, Dooars, 
dated September 20, 1932. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
circulate copies of this letter to all members. 

Mr. Raymond proposed a vote of thanks to the Delegates, Messrs, 
Newcome and J. S. H. Morgan, for having represented the Association. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the Honorary Secretary and 
members of the Belur Club for the use of their Club. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated. 


JAMES L. SMYTH, 

tionorary Secretary, 


L. NEWCOME, 

Chairman^ 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 
I. The London Market. 


Best prices realized. 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


(A) TEA ending 

Thursday^ October 
20, and 27, 1932 ). 


{a) Anamallai ^— 
Gajara Mudi 
*Anai Mudi 
High Forest 
Naduar ... 
Kallyar ... 
SeUliparai 
Velonie 
Monica ... 
♦Thoni Mudi 


Central Travancore 
Carady Goody 
Fairfield 
Cheenthalaar 
Injimullay 
Mount ... 


(c) Kanan Devans — 
Yellapatty 
do. 

Chittavurrai 

Surianalle 

Vagavurrai 

Sothuparai 

Thenmallay 

Nadiar ... 

Silent Valley 

Chokanad 

Surianalle 

Periakanal 

Guderale 

Gundumallay 

Upper Surianalle . 

Vagavurrai 

(^) Mundakayam — 
Cheruvalley 

{e) Nilgirts — 
Prospect 
Craigmore 

(/■) Souik Trmancore- 
Aitindel 

fe) Wymad — 
Chtmdale 


91 0 (27) 

123 0 Si (27) 

80 0 8 1(27) 

173 0 n i(27) 


86 0 
102 0 
168 0 
96 0 

78 0 


102 1 
96 1 

18 0 
102 0 


120 0 
96 0 
84 0 

132 0 

84 0 

66 0 
186 0 
138 0 
114 0 

84 0 


( 20 ) 
8i (27) 
8i (27) 
8i (27) 
8 (27) 

8 ( 20 ) 

8 (27) 

71 (20) 
7i (20) 
n (27) 


1 

District 

Week 
ending 
Oct. 20, 
1932 

January 

1 to 

Oct. 20, 
1932 

Janua*-y 

1 to 

Oct. 20. 
1931 

N. India. 
S. India. 
Ceylon ... 
Java 
Sumatra. 
Nyassa- 
1 a n d. 

r. d. 

0 10-82 
a 0 7*37 

0 11*58 

0 6*10 

0 5-09 

0 6*06 

5. d, 

0 9 66 
b 0 8*22 

0 11*27 

0 6 43 

0 5*82 

0 6*44 

s. d. 

0 11-99 
c 0 10-92 

1 3-12 

0 7-45 

0 7-64 

0 6-91 

Total.. 

d 0 10-37 

e 0 9-S2 

/I 0*23 

District 

Week 

ending 

Oct. 

1 27, 1932 

January 

1 to 
i Oct. 

27, 1932 

January* 

1 to 

Oct. 

27, 1931 

1 

I N. India. 
S. India. 
Ceylon... 
' Java 
Sumatra 
. Nyassa- 
j land. 

s. d, 

0 10*75 
go 7*72 

1 0*75 

0 6*40 
0 5*12 
0 5*99 

1 s, d, 

' 0 9*70 
k 0 8*21 
] 0 11*31 

0 6*43 
' 0 5*8C 

0 6*42 

r. d. 

1 0*02 
iO 10*92 

1 3*16 

0 7*47 

0 7*65 

0 6 91 

j Total... 

— 

;• 0 10-67 

k 0 9-S6 |/ 1 0-25 


—The number of packages on which 
the South Indian averages are based is 
given below :— 


a 6,111 
d 96,906 
g 7,673 


321,975 

3,480,757 

329,648 


i 100,773 k 3,581,530 


c 252,743 
/ 3,506,831 
i 258.806 
I 3,580,176 


v^g^i u a H (26) (»> rubber.- 

(rf) Mundakavam- Th* ' Sf? ’ Qwtatioii for Plantation 

Cherwalley ... 29 0 7f(27) firrt Latex Crepe on Tuesday, November 

15, 193fc, was 

{e)IVilgirts London Rubber Stocks for week ending 

Prospect ... 318 0 8z (27) Saturday, November 5, 1932, were 42,114 

Craigmore ... 300 0 Sf (27) a decrease of BOO tons on October 

(0 ^9, 1932, inventory. 

Aitmdel.., 44 0 7f (27) Lirn-poo! Rubber Stacks for week ending 

Saturday, November 5, 1932, were 57,311 
(g) Wynaad — tons, a decrease of 391 tons on October 

Chtmdale ... 54 0 7i (27) 29, 1932, inventory. 


* Where Invoices are not sold, or only part sold, the prices bkl are taken in 
calculating the averages, 

j?»^6eir,—We have not yet received London and Liverpool stock figures for week ending 
November 12th. 
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II. The Madras Market 

Current oti Thursday, November 17, 1932 
The followina; report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
' courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co.- — 

Rubber ,—Business 'n Tea and Rubber shares during the past fortnight has continued 
to be on a very restricted basis, and only 0*10 or two isolated deals have been put 
through. A fair amount of interest has still been shown for dollar rubber shares, and 
business was done in Pajams at 75 cents. Last advices from the Straits report a'very 
firm market, with sellers demanding full rates. The small ‘ boom ^ of a month or so 
ago appears to have disposed of all weak holders and there are very few shares that can 
be said to have a liquid market except Keddah Rubbers and Kuala Sidims, both of 
which are now quoted at over par. Rupee Rubber shares are in most cases entirely 
nominal with neither buyers nor sellers, although small speculative interest has been 
shown for Cochin Rubbers at up to Rs. 4 and Thirumbadis at Rs. 3|. Among sterling 
shares Malavalams are firmer at around 105./6i3?. 

Teas .—This section has been very neglected and no improvement in the position can 
be reported. Perikaramalais have had a marking up to Rs 21 with possible buyers 
over, but no other transactions have been reported and the market remains pre¬ 
dominantly a seller. _ _ 

HI. The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association.) 

TEA.—The quantity catalogued at the sale of November ' 8 , 1932, totalled 
1,938,639 lbs. Nuwara. Eliya & Maturata: —These descriptions met with good 
demand and sold at firm to dearer rates. High Grown -.—Demand was stronger" and 
more general, Broken Orange Pekoes with character shewed an advance of 1 to 3 cents 
while other grades remained steady. Medium Grown ‘.—Broken Orange Pekoes were 
irregular and prices weakened towards the end of sale. Orange Pekoes were occasion¬ 
ally lower but Broken Pekoes and Pekoes showed no change in quotations. Low 
C 7 R 0 WN:—All descriptions were readily disposed of at a decline of 2 cents. Fannings 
AND Dusts met with strong demand and ruled dearer. 

South Indian Teas in the Sale of November 1, 1932, obtained the following 
prices:— 

Estates Total lbs. Average Estates Total lbs. Average 

Kanniamallay 15,497 *37 Perrengoda 3,674 *33 

Do. 36,704 *36 Tangamulla 1,424 *33 

Cheruvally 1,020 *36 

FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

October 30, 1932 to November 12, 1932 [inclusive') 

[Stations are arranged in order alphaJbstically south to north, and those not in 
planting districts are shown in stnall capitals.) 



2. Kalthuritty S-S4 8-60 131-aill45-9S 28. Mango Range N.R. N.R. , N.R. N.R 

3. KallarB’dge 18-72 9 26 119-52 147-50 29. Devala ... 6-24 N.R. 150-72 N.R. 

4. 'Koney ... 5-31 7-06 123-94 136-31 30. Devarshola 

66. Aneikolam. 7-77 3-63 ISO-76',162-16 T.E.S. ... 4-77 T 14 96-68 102-59 

8. Twyfora ... 7-00 3-95 257-621268-57 31. Caucdt ... 2-28 1-41 151-74 155-43 

10. Kalaar ... 2-341 1-69 240 66 244 69 32. Kuttiyadi ... 6-73 T79 19T14 199-66 

11. Chittavnrrai. 2-42 48-30 50-72133. Vayitri ... 6-10 1-51 205-01 212-62 

12. Bobi’kakor 0-73 TS3 24-77 27-03 34. Manantoddi 2-48 0-69 108-41 111 58 

13. Cochin S-34 4 511120-31,130-16 35. BUligiris ... 5-46 0-37 72-27 78-10 

14. Mooply ... 4-07 1-40 ;i38-96,144-43 38. Pollibetta ... 3-32 75-92 79-24 

15. Pachaimallai 2-72 N.R. 143-13 N.R. 39. Coovercolly... 2-711 0-42 84-14 87-27 

16. Mudis ... 2-16 1-91 201-39 205-46 41. Kadamane ... 7-25 286-32 293-57 

17. POLIACHIB 1-05 3-93 33-17 36-15 42. Balehonnnr... N.R. N.R. ' N R. N.R. 

21. Nilambur ... S-67 2-36 124-27,132-30 43.tMerthisub’gey 3-63 N.R. ' N.R. N.K. 

22. Nadnvattam 3-93 N.R. 106-15 N.R. 44. Kelagar ... N.R. N.R. N.R. N.R. 

24. Coonoor ... 4-74 5-05 34-.71 1 44-50 45. Dnrgadbetta. 2-93 0-82 118-09 321-84 

2Sw Kotaglri ... 4-61 6-42 56-69167-72 46. Mangalors. 6-21 0-10 114-31120-62 

26. Ootacamtmd 4-12 1-25 41-77 47-14 47. Madras ... 8-47 1-47 23-88 33-82 

27. Yercand ... 3-60 0-68 37'83 42-11 


• Prom 1-4-1932 to 29-10-1932 (ind.) N.R. » No Return received, 
t 43* Oft f f* 
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WISE SPENDING CAMPAIGN 

Undoubtedly this is a time to spend freely, and eveiy purchase made 
will help to reduce unemployment. The Prime Minister recently said that 
wise and courageous expenditure by private citizens, where th^ incomes 
would allow, should be regarded by them as an obligation which they must 
not avoid. The country needs help now, and by buying extra food, furniture, 
clothes, etc.—British of course, where possible—the people of Great Britain 
will be conferring a great boon on those who are anxious and willing work 
instead of existing on charity. There are at present nearly thre^ mfllion 
unemployed in this country, approximately one-fourth of the whole insured 
population, and there is one w’ay, and one way only, in which the general 
public can co-operate to secure a substantial reduction in the number of un^ 
employed this winter. It is by spending money: everyone possessed of 
means to spend is a potential employer. It is not only the large stuns that 
matter, but small additional expenditure that most people can afford, either, 
from income or capital, will go far to accomplish the purpose. 

The rigid economy necessarily imposed on the country by the financial 
crisis of the autumn of 1931 has left an impression in the minds of many 
possessed of spending power that by the restriction of personal expenditure 
they are helping the national situation. There is, however, higlLj^ariitk 
for stating that this is not now the case, but that wise spending-Jst-by-^ 
means to be encouraged. If those who have been economising and wte) 
afford to do so will now loosen their purse strings and wisely increase their 
personal expenditure, or put in hand works of improvement, or make a start 
on enterprises which have been held up waiting for better times, much will 
be done towards securing those better times, and in propcwtlonto the succsess 
of the effort there will be a general increase in employment. A Wise Spending 
Campaign, which has been established in London with Mn P* W% Petterr 
J. P., as Hon. Organiser, is deservir^ of commendation The Campa%ni4 
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limited to the winter six months becanse it is felt that this winter is the criti¬ 
cal period and there is good reason to believe that all the efforts which the 
National Government has made to improve the industrial situation in the 
country will bear fruit next year. But if any substantial ejffect is to be made 
on employment this winter, it is necessary to secure vigorous and prompt 
action. ’ 

The methods proposed are to secure the co-operation of all churches 
and religious organisations; the assistance of statesmen, publicists and all 
who in one way or another are able to influence public opinion; the Press; 
all the Lord Mayors, Mayors and chairmen of local authorities in promoting 
the object it has in viev7 in their respective cities, boroughs and districts; the 
co-operation of all boards, societies and organisations established for the pro¬ 
motion of trade and industry, or for the amelioration of the social conditions 
of the people; the support of the manufacturers and wholesale and retail 
traders of the country; and, so far as means permit, to conduct an active 
propaganda throughout the country. While many can afford to spend more 
freely than they have been doing, some will say that their future security 
may depend on the amount of money that can be saved now. Everyone 
must be a judge of his own expenditure, but a little freedom in spending now 
will help to stave off the ‘ rainy day ’ which it is feared may come. There 
are, .we know, many whose spending power is gone and who, therefore, 
cannot co-operate in this campaign, but let those who would excuse themselves 
on the ground of high taxation, etc., and who say it is impossible to spend 
tnore, ask themselves whether this is a reason or an excuse. Men and 
women of good w’’ill, and, after all, it is these who make the world a place 
worth living in, will be glad of the suggestion of a way in which they can 
help lift the burden of unemployment and will, we feel sure, respond to the 
extent of their ability. 

The extent to which this campaign can be developed depends in some 
measure on the amount of money available for propaganda purposes, and 
pontributions in aid of the expenses are invited and should be addressed to 
Mr. Fetter, at 75b, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. it is not propos¬ 
ed to become concerned with the vexed question of national or local govern¬ 
ment expenditure, as it is realised that all moneys saved to the taxpayer or 
ratepayer are available for private spending. At the same time, it would 
appear that beneficial workers of a remunerative character, if they could be put 
in hand promptly, might do much to relieve unemployment this winter and 
thereby also reduce the large sums now being paid for the maintenance of the 
unemployed .—Produce Markets Reviexv^ 

-; o:- 

COFFEE MARKET 

Messrs. Fierce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., Managing Agents, The Anupura 
CoflEee Works Co., Ltd., Coimbatore, write under date November 23, 1932, 
as follows:— 

Coiiee Circular No. 2y season 1932/33. The recent rains have delayed 
the ripening and picking of the crop and are said to have done some damage. 
Meantime supplies of new crop are scarce in the market and prices are rather 
firmer for, spot d^very. Pulney Assortment is quoted at Rs. 62 and 
Shevaroy and Nilgiri at Rs. 65/66. There is nothing to report in the way 
qf forward business locally. Mangalore market is quiet and easier with 
As^rtoent for J^uary/March delivery at Rs. 52/53, Europe is showing 
and Rio No. 7 rate is unchanged at 9. 
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NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

Tobacco Growing m Hampshire 

A small quantity of tobacco has again been grown in England this year, 
and, in Hampshire, a crop of good quality has been cut and carted to the 
curing-sheds. An interesting experiment is languishing, states The Times, 
because under existing conditions tobacco cannot be grown in this country 
except at a financial loss. The cured leaf is subject to an Excise duty 
equivalent to the Customs duty levied on Empire-grown tobacco, and the 
manufacturers can buy Rhodesian leaf ac a price below the Hampshire cost 
of production. Mr. A, J. Brandon, who has cultivated tobacco at Redfields, 
Church Crookham, over a long period before and since the war, limited his 
plantings this year to three acres, compared with 10 acres last year and 20 
acres in 1929 and 1930. He has harvested a crop which will yield about 
1,500 lb. of disposable dried leaf, and this is now being cured in the smoke 
of oak wood fires. Later in the year the leaves will be stripped and packed 
for removal to bond. There is a steady demand for a certain amount of the 
Church Crookham leaf, which, in the form of cigarettes and pipe tobacco, is 
openly maiketed as of Hampshire origin, but the quantity which can be sold 
for blending purposes is limited by the cheapness of the Empire product. 

« » 

Bamboo Undergrowth for Rubber ? 

Things must certainly be changing in the East when the use of bamboo 
as an undergrowth for rubber plantations can be brought up and seriously 
discussed ac a planters’ conference. Yet this occurred last month. The 
suggestion was made by Mr. N. Fish, of Bukit Ijok Estate, Joram, and was 
commented upon not unfavourably by Dr. W. B, Haines. According to that 
authority, bamboo produces a good shade at the right height while leaving 
reasonable accessibility, visibility and ventilation beneath ; on the ground it 
produces a continuous fall of detritus of a useful kind, which also acts as a 
protective thatch against erosion; and underground the root habit produces 
a valuable porosity in the soil. He hoped that a few enterprising estates 
would give the idea a trial. Bamboo has the reputation of being a very 
greedy feeder, but it is possible that the presence of establi.shed rubber 
would sufficiently restrain its rate of development. 


Set-Back for ‘ Tea Cider’ Sales in Cevlon 

New Kind of Licence Wanted: Ministry Investigate 

hi tnew of the fact that tea cider^ a 7 iew beverage made through expert- 
7ne72ts car7'ied out at the Tea Research hisiiinte^ contaiited a pe7xe7itage of 
alcohol, arra7ig€menis for its being put on the 7 narkct, have at prcs€7ti come to a 
standstilL 

The position as explained by the Excise Department authorities, is that 
any article containing alcohol is excisable, a licence Ijeing required to manu¬ 
facture or sell it. The forms of licences already in force do not cover the 
beverage called lea cider, and therefore, a new kind of licence is necessary to 
be obtained for the purpose of putting this drink on the market 
5 
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Added to this, it is also under consideration whether this beverage can 
stiictly speaking be called cider, which is really the name applied by the liquor 
trade to the alcoholic fermentation of the juice of apples, 

II is understood that Mr. G. K. Stewart, the Manager of the Ceylon Ice 
and Cold Storage Company, Ltd , and Chairman of the Tea Research Insti¬ 
tute of Ceylon, has placed the matter before the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

When Mr. Stewart informed the Excise authorities that the tea cider 
contained alcohol, they had the beverage analysed by the Government Ana¬ 
lyst who discovered it to contain two per cent. 


:o: 


ELECTRIC INSTALLATION AND APPLIANCES 

With the advent of electric power supplies from the Government of 
Madras Hydro-Electric Power Station at Pykara, many of our readers will be 
considering tire installation of electrical apparatus for lighting and other 
purposes, or the extension of their installations in cases where they already 
have local generating plants. Furthermore, it is more than probable that elec¬ 
tricity will be used to an increasing extent for manufacturing processes. It is 
not within the scope of these notes to detail various types of electric motors and 
other machinery available tor use in Tea Factories, etc. as we think that those 
of our readers w’ho are interested in such matters will have approached the 
various manufacturers for full information and technical details. On the other 
hand, very possibly many of our readers will be intereJ^ted in the smaller 
electrical appliances which can be used in both Factory and Bungalow without 
any special knowledge ot electrical matters, and w^e propose therefore to 
mention any such appliances in which we feel that the average reader might 
be interest^, as these may be brought to our notice from time to time. 

One such appliance is the Electric Soldering Iron, which is largely 
displacing the old fashioned copper soldering irons in districts where 
electrical energy is available. Many men who hesitate to attempt soldering 
by the old fashioned method find it a comparatively easy process with an 
electric soldering iron, chiefly on account of the continuous supply of heat and 
cleanliness; we might mention that the average iron consumes very little 
current. Various types and sizes are available but possibly the most handy 
iron is of the type such as that recently introduced by l^Iessrs. Henleys under 
the trade name of ‘ Solons supplies of which are available from their 
Madras Agents, Messrs. The Crompton Engineering Co. (Madras) Ltd. We 
under^nd that tliese irons, although quite small, w^ill stand up to serious 
work and are being used in some Factories for soldering tin-lined Tea Chests, 
etc. 


Mention of Messrs. Henleys reminds us of another comparatively recent 
innovation, viz., their White Cab Tyre Sheathed Cables for House Wiring 
It does not need touch imagination to realise that with light 
Wafls as are so usual In India, white electric wiring is a much more 
prop03iti<!m ttiah wiring Of a dark colour,feature which should 
particularly appeal with respect to bungalow wiring. 
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FROM THE WEEKLY MAIL 

There are again rumours, from various sources, of Rubber Restriction but 
the general opinion appears to be that, if a practicable scheme could have 
been produced, it would have been adopted by the British and Dutch Govern¬ 
ment representatives when they discussed the question so fully earlier in the 
year. What then is the future for Rubber if a Restriction scheme is definitely 
ruled out ? 

The Times oi Ceylon appears to think that there is a future for the 
rubber industry, as rubber is, and will remain, an essential commodity. 
Sooner or later, consumption is bound to increase and catch up with produc¬ 
tion ; but the fact must not be overlooked that against the certainty of a large 
increase in consumption there is to be considered the enormous potential 
rubber production of the world. Here are some figures which speak for 
themselves very clearly : 

‘ The largest consumption of rubber in any one year was 807,000 tons 
in 1929; the potential production in 1936 would be over 1,300,000 tons, but only 
1,050,000 tons can be produced if labour is not imported into the Sumatra and 
Borneo areas. A consumption of 1,300,000 tons in four years* time seems 
an utter impossibility ; a consumption of 1,050,000 tons might be attained. 
These vast surplus areas will constitute for some years a drag on the price of 
rubber and preclude the possibility of a boom.* 

The Times of Ceylon editorial comments on them as follows: 

‘We may give it as our opinion that the outlook for rubber, while un¬ 
settled, is not altogether gloomy. There are several encouraging factors, two 
of which we have dready mentioned. The present low consumption in America 
gives reason to hope that the upturn in consumption, when it occurs, will be 
startling in rapidity and extent. This year the United States is produdr^ 
only one new car for every four produced in 1929, accounting in this item 
alone for a decrease of 100,000 tons of rubber for the supply of new equip¬ 
ment. The 1,400,000 new cars in 1932 represent one car to every 18 regis¬ 
trations, so that the necessity for a vast number of replacements must be 
growing- The other principal encouraging factor is the astonishing way in 
which consumption has been maintained-outside the United States, and in 
uses other than for tyre manufacture. It is true that in America the consump¬ 
tion of rubber for uses outside the motor car industry has declined in recent 
years, but elsewhere there is evidence of increasing use of rubber for flooring, 
footwear, upholstery and other industries. In Russia and Japan the manu¬ 
facture of boots and shoes has been responsible for increased imports of 
rubber, and a writer in the Manchester Guardian believes that Russia may 
well consume over 100,000 tons per annum in a few years* time. There have 
been losses, of course, but the marked increases in Russia, Japan and the 
United Kingdom have prevented a decline over all. A cable, today mentions 
Sir Stanley Bois's hopes for rubber roadways and his belief that they have 
emerged from the experimental stage and that improved general conditions 
will give a jSlIip to this promising outlet for rubber. It is significant that the 
preponderance of the United States as a consuming factor is gradually dimi¬ 
nishing, and it may not be many years before the rest of the world uses far 
more rubber than America. If prepress is made in the present tendencies, it 
is likewise probable that a far greater proportion of the world supplies of 
rubber will be used by industries oth^r than the motor car industry. These 
are factors making for the improvement and stabilisation olthe rubber indus¬ 
try, Imt side ^ side with them an anomalous situation has been created m 
the stock position. Apparently as a definite policy, America has been taking 
an the surplus rubber and has accumulated vast slocks, while stocks in the 
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United Kingdom have gradually diminished throughout the year. The end 
of October figure of 99,425 tons, comparing with 109,509 tons at the end of 
June, indicates the possibility of this centre finding itself unpleasantly shoit 
of free stock. This is an iiUbettling factor as it conduces to fluctuations in 
prices, and it would not be a bad thing if the flow of rubber were diverted 
from the United States to the United Kingdom ro some extent. Ihe fact that 
the American manufacturers are laying in enormous stocks gives emphasis 
to the view that a substantial and rapid increase in consumption is anticipated 
there when the tide turns. Taking the long view, we can only come to the 
conclusion that the recovery of the rubber industry is only a matter of time 
and of a general return to normal trading conditions.’ 


[This is what Sir Stanley Bo is says about rubber roadways] 

RUBBER ROAD HOPES 
Necessity for Protecting Important Buildings 
[From our own Torresp07ident] 

[Telegram Copyright Ordinance, 1898] 

(Received Nov. 8th, 11-5 p.m.) 

London, November 8th, 5-30 p.m. 

Sir Stanley Bois, who took the chair at a meeting of Rubber Roadways, 
Ltd., referred hopefully to the New Bridge Street experiments. He also 
mentioned that 1,200 square yards of rubber roadway had now been laid in 
Huddersfield. 

He expressed the opinion that but for the financial crisis, and the conse¬ 
quent stoppage or curtailment of road schemes, there was no doubt that other 
areas would have been laid. 

He drew attention to the necessity for taking adequate steps to protect 
important buildings from the damaging effect of the vibration of modem 
traffic, and instanced St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, 

He anticipated that the day was not far distant w’hen it would be recog¬ 
nised that rabber roadways have emerged from the demonstration stage and 
have become an established industry of national importance. 

Writing from London on October 13th, our correspondent made the 
following comments on the subject of rubber roadways :— 

The rubber roadway outside the Times of Ceylon London office, in 
New Bridge Street, which was laid in October, 1926, has withstood the heavy 
strain of traffic during the past six years remarkably well. It is estimated 
that the blocks have carried a tonnage of 48,500 tons per day, or a total of 
93,600,000 tons for the six years. Although the blocks have withstood this 
test so well, it has become evident to the makers that the quality of the tread, 
to withstand the strain in heavy traffic streets, must be such as to resist tear 
p well as attrition. They have therefore improved upon the quality so that 
it is now three times stronger than the original block laid outside this office. 

The City of London Corporation, with whom negotiations have taken 
place in regard to paving Lombard Street with the < Gaisman ’ improved 
blocks, and in respect of which the frontagers of Lombard Street have signed 
and filed a petition offering to bear part of the cost, has expressed the wish 
to see first a section of the new block laid in New Bridge Sti'eet on the same 
terms as the first section was laid, in order to watch its behaviour under the 
exceptionally severe conditions applying in that street. 
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The work will soon commence of piillingf tip an area of about 700 square 
yards outside this office, laid with the old type Gaisnian rubber block, and of 
substituting the new type of block. As these improved blocks are dark grey 
and the original blocks arc nearly white, the two types will be easily distin¬ 
guished, 

^ 

Tea Restriction negotiations are going on satisfactorily according to the 
papers and it is perhaps better not to comment upon them further at this 
stage, except to say that is becoming the general belief that there is no other 
effective way of rescuing the tea industry (or a great portion of it) from ruin. 
Restriction and the Preferential Tea Duty together may just save us; the 
benefit of the duty was clearly pointed out by Sir Joseph Bbore in a very 
lucid manner the other day when the Ottawa Tariff Agreements between the 
U. K. and India were being discussed and it is re-assuring to know how 
fully the Government of India realise the importance of the tea industry to 
India, especially in the matter of giving employment. 

Tea Stocks in London are now in the neighbourhood of 240 million lbs., 
so that by the end of the Calendar year it is quite conceivable that they may 
increase by another 20 million lbs. Restriction in 1933 should however 
succeed in reducing this figure by the end of that year to (say) 160 or 170 
million lbs. unless one’s calculations are entirely wrong and it is therefore 
reasonable to look for a gradual improvement in the market in the latter half 
of the coming year. 

The reason for the rise in London tea stocks is clearly shown by the 
following figures:— 

London, Oct, 28. 

Aug., 1932 
Lbs. 

Indian Tea:— 

Month’s Landings ... ... ... ... 30,807,000 

Month’s Deliveries ... ... ... ... 18,319,000 

Ceylon Tea:^— 

Month’s Landings ... ... ... ... 11,711,(X)0 

Month’s Deliveries ... ... ... ... 8,253,000 

Java Tea:— 

Month’s Landings ... ... ... ... 6,254,000 

Month’s Deliveries ... ... ... 3,887,000 

Sept., 1932 
Lbs. 

Indian Tea 

Month’s Landings ... ... ... ... 36,398,000 

Month’s Deliveries ... ... ... ... 19,764,000 

Ceylon Tea :— 

Month’s Landings ... ... ... ... 10,472,000 

Month’s Deliveries ... ... ... 10,366,000 

Java Tea * 

Month’s Landings ... ... ... ... 4,400,000 

Month’s Deliveries ... ... ... ... 5,079,000 

It is difficult to understand why it is not possible for a powerful 
Association like the LT.A. to regulate both the shipment and ^les of 
N. Indian tea, so that deliveries could keep pace with landings, or, if this is 
asking too much, there is no need for the latter to exceed the former in such 
a large degree surely, 

6 
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The average price of Java tea at the last London auctions was about 
against S. India’s l\d. At this rate Java tea is costing the buyers a 
lb. more than the S. Indian article and one wonders what the explanation is. 
Java tea with the A.d. duty added costs 10^^/. a lb. in bulk in London, whereas 
S. Indian lea is only 9^^/. when the 2d. duty is included. Not even * Profits 
before Patriotism ’ will explain this preference of the buyer for Java tea. 

L. 


-; o :- 

INDIA AND TEA RESTRICTION 

INDUSTRY’S POSITION 

Able to Meet Dutch Competition 
{From otir Con^espondcnt) 

London, Noveviher 21. 

The Times City Editor gives the views of a well-intonned correspondent 
on the proposed tea restriction scheme, more especially regarding the 
ultimate effect of restriction as contrasted with its immediate effect, because 
the decision to introduce rubber restriction was largely the outcome of 
insistence on a short view to the exclusion of that of more penna7ient results. 

The 'Times Correspondent emphasizes the significance of the fact that 
better class teas are grown under the sub-tropical conditions under which 
Indian and Ceylon teas are produced, whereas Dutch Indies teas are grown 
under tropical conditions. He maintains that this difference alone should 
enable Indian and Ceylon tea to oust Dutch tea in the existing conditions. 

Dutch Competition 

‘ Never have Indian and Ceylon tea growers had so favourable an 
opportunity of effectively meeting Dutch competition, partly owing to the 
advantage of the exchange and British preference. Most of the Indian and 
Ceylon companies, owing to conservative management, are financially sound 
and able to support themselves for some years without profitable working. 
It is reniarkable, therefore, to find that these growers are apparently 
unanimous in desiring an agreement with Dutch planters which would 
safeguard the Dutch companies from the effects of a situation decidedly more 
unfavourable to them than the Indian and Ceylon companies.’ 

Indian Growees 

The Times Correspondent also points out that in India large areas of 
land suitable for tea planting are now in the hands of Indians, who are only 
waiting for a favourable opportunity for development, which would be 
provided by any improvement in prices. Thus an increase in the Indian 
output would follow. 

The Indian Government might insist upon a market for this tea and the 
correspondent visualij^s the possibility of British companies in India finding 
themselves in the position of Dutch companies in the past in that the Indian 
Gcminment might agree to restriction on European estates but not on 
Indian Copyright. 


—The Statesman of ZS-IVB2. 
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TEA RESTRICTION: SOME FURTHER FACTS 

It 

We are told that the present restriction scheme is to be a 15 per cent 
reduction on the 1931 crops of India, Ceylon, and the Dutch East Indies. 

Taking these at 810 million pounds, this would mean a reduction of 120 
million pounds. 

The average exports from China for the three years 1928 to 1930 
(inclusive) were 120 million pounds. This fell in 1931 (presumably on 
account of the low price) to 74 million pounds—a reduction of 46 million 
pounds. If we assume that this tea would come back on a rise in price the 
net fall in the world’s crop would be 76 million pounds (assuming that Japan, 
Formosa, Russia, and the smaller producing countries do not increase their 
crops). 

Previous to the recent rise in the piice of tea due to the restriction 
rumours, fully half of the Dutch tea was obtaining less than U, per pound in 
London. 

When coal and manufacturing charges, boxes, freight (inland and sea), 
warehouse and selling charges have been paid out of this, only a very low 
\\age is left for the plucking labour, and nothing at all for pruning, cultivation, 
manuring, management, upkeep, etc. 

In all-the-year-round plucking countries like the Dutch Indies and Ceylon, 
areas are at present left unpruned (that normally would be pruned), in order to 
save the cost of pruning and to make a maximum immediate crop to reduce 
cost per pound. 

For the same reason low-price districts in India are at present making a 
maximum crop by hard plucking. 

Increases in crop due to cessation of pruning can only be temporary. 
Pruning will have to be done sooner or later or the tea will cease to yield. 
When that happens crop will fall. 

Hot parts of India, like Cachar and Sylhet, cannot greatly increase their 
yields without damage to the bushes. Those companies who have recently 
gi'eatly increased their yields will have a heavy set-back, as hard plucking is 
injurious to the tea. 

It is obvious that Dutch companies, who only receive for their tea, 
are beaten already. Many Dutch estates must shut down almost immediately 
if a pronouncement against restriction is given. The Dutchman has not come 
back to restriction until he has had no option. 

The question, therefore, is whether the restriction that would result 
naturally from the closing of these estates,, tihe resumption of pruning (where 
at present suspended), and the falling off in yield in hot districts that must 
come where they have been overplucking, wiU not amount to more than an 
artificial restriction of 74 million pounds. 

Probably many companies realise that, restriction or no restriction, their 
crops are bound to fall fully 15 per cent, before long due to suspended 
pruning, hard plucking, and no manuring. 

Is it not better to keep the China tea out by a fairly low price, and await 
the inevitable closing of uneconomic Dutch hot-country estates, and the 
certain falling oflE in crops of many British producers, than to artificially 
restrict and run the risk of having the crisis all over again in a more virulent 
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form than ever if increased outputs by outside producers nullify restriction, or 
if the restricting countries subsequently disagree, or if high prices reduce 
consumption, or if consumers’ governments protest against the rise in price to 
their public and withdraw preferential duties ? 

With the state that the rubber industry has been reduced to by restriction 
one would think that British tea producers should let well alone, especially as 
their tea is, in the main, growing in a climate suited to tea, whereas the 
Dutch tea is not, and as they have a preferential duty in nearly all British 
countries. 

Tea is by no means so hopelessly overplanted as rubber. The 
elimination of uneconomic hot-country estates, combined with the cessation 
of temporary inflated yields, will rectify things, but will this be the case after 
we have had five years of restriction and high prices ? Bad as things seemed 
for rubber in 1923, the industry would never have been in its present stale if 
there had been no restriction .—The Home ajid Colonial MaiL 


o :■ 


THE MANUFACTURE OF TEA 
RoUixig Tables Superseded 

In a recent report on the tea market, R. O. Memiell & Co., an old- 
established firm in the trade, direct attention to a change in tea manufacture 
which may have far-reaching effects. About a year ago, they state, the 
superintendent of Amgoorie, a well-known Assam garden, invented a machine 
that now goes by the name of CTC, which supersedes the old rolling tables. 
By fierce, sudden action it ‘ crushes, tears and cuts ’ open practically all the 
cells of the leaf, liberating the natural juices in such a way as not to expel 
them, but merely to expose them to oxidisation during the vsubsequent 
fermenting process. Under the old and much slower system of ultra-hard 
rolling the green leaf had a tendency to get lieated, a thing most detrimental 
to briskness of ciip character. The new system not only breaks more cells, 
thus increasing the richness, but does it so quickly that there is no chance of 
the leaf becoming heated and the liquor flat and dull. 

About 175 of these new McKercher or CTC machines are now installed 
in Assam, Dooars, Darjeeling and Ceylon, and teas of CTC manufacture are 
coining through and appearing in the London auctions. The results so far 
seen are by no means universally successful. Some of the CTC Ceylons that 
have appeared have been not only ruined in appearance, but are worse in 
cup, a fact which makes one tremble to think what may happen to some of 
well-known Darjeeling teas if similarly treated. On the other band, the 
improvement in cup quality of what were formerly mediocre Assams, such as 
Amgoorie, has,been marked and consistent, and has resulted in definitely 
better prices being obtained. WMLst there is no doubt, when used to best 
adv^tage,^ that this machine ivill turn out better teas from the blender’s 
point o£ view than was possible under the old system, it obviously needs 
experience in working before uniformly good results can be obtained- It is 
^so pointed out that if there is any wide extension of the use of this machine 
it may have the effect of lessening the supplies of tightly rolled Orange 
Pekoes^ a fact which would seriously affect the export market. 
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UP.A.S.L NOTES 

NOTICE 

LABOUR DEPARTMENr, U.P.A.S.I. 

Cooly Census 

To he held on December IS, 1932 

fhe aflder<qaoted letter and duplicate Census Forms were forwarded on 17tb November 
to the Saperlntendents of ail Estates which are members of District Planters’ Assodations. 

A 

If any Estate, irrespective of whether it is a subscriher to the Labour Department 
or not, has not received this letter and Ceisus forms, application for them should be made 
at once to the undersigned. 

Every Estate is requested to post this Census return as soon as possible alter the 
Census has been taken on 15th December. 

Madras, A. H. MACKIE, 

November 25, 1932, Director, 

To 

The Manager, 


-Estate, 

Cooly Census —December 15, 1932 

Dear Sir, 

At the Meeting of the General Committee held at Ootacammid on 
March 4,1929, it was resolved that a Census of Coolies employed on all 
Estates subscribing to District Associations be held annually, irrespective of 
whether Estates are subscribers to the Labour Department or not. 

This year the Census is to be made on ISth December 1932. 

I enclose Census Forms in duplicate, one to be filled in and returned to 
me, and one for you to retain the copy of your return. 

I shall be much obliged if you will have the Census made on that date, 
15th December, the form filled in and posted to me in the enclosed envelope 
that same day, if possible, or the next day at the latest, as the Executive 
Committee require all figures to be complete and tabulated before the end of 
that month to facilitate the preparation of the Budget. 

I trust you will be so good as to see that the return is made as 
accurately' as possible. Your special attention is drawn to the Acreage 
Statement at the fod: of the form. This has been included to facilitate the 
Director’s work in compiling tlie return. 

* Yours faithfully, 

Madras, A. H. MACKEB, 

November IS, 1932, DirMw, 
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making every sample of tea an advertisement of British teas and of British- 
grown teas onls^ 

It will then be incumbent on the Dutch to join with the British producer 
or to adopt similar tactics for the distribution of their own teas. In either 
case the object is gained, an increase in the world consumption of tea. 

It is further suggested that a meeting be convened immediately, by the 
Indian and Ceylon Tea Associations, of the chairmen (or alternatively a 
nominated director) of every tea company registered in Great Britain, for the 
purpose of electing a representative committee not exceeding ten in 
number, this committee to be elected by ballot. The committee, when 
elected, should invite the London tea brokers and the London and Scottish 
agency houses to elect at least two representatives each, say, four to six in 
all, as members of ihe committee. 

To a committee so constituted, the circular concludes, should be 
entrusted the nomination of a board of control of not less than three or more 
than five members to prepare, submit for the approval of the committee, and 
when approved to take all necessary measures to secure the capital support 
of the plantation industry and to organise on sound business lines the control 
of the future marketing of teas in the joint interests of all producers. Sub¬ 
committees should be formed in Calcutta and Colombo to woik under the 
control of the London Board. 


o 


TEA POLICIES 

The auction tea sale held in Calcutta this week may fairly be described as 
the first cheerful tea sale during the current season. The improved tone of 
the market, in which all classes of tea except the best Orange Pekoes seem 
to have participated, was due to renewed reports that another restriction 
scheme is being seriously considered. The last tea restriction scheme broke 
down in the main on the point of Dutch non-co-operation. Since that break¬ 
down the position has changed deplorably for the worse, but despite the 
deterioration having become generally obvious the industry in general, as our 
correspondence columns during the summer fully proved, has continued in a 
state of sixes and sevens, producers and buyers holding diametrically opposite 
views as to the remedies that should be tried, and the producers at least being 
reduced to a most dangerous condition of despair. 

Knowledge that restriction proposals were again in the air would probably 
in event have imparted a bullish tone to the market. In this instance 
there is, however, the encouraging factor that the latest proposals for 
restriction are believed to have emanated from the Dutch side. If the British 
preference has proved ineffective to help Empire tea producers it has none 
the less proved very effective in hitting Dutch interests. As a whole the 
Dutch gardens seem to be in a worse position than the Indian, and that being 
so, ^ a hard lesson is being leaiiied and a disposition to co-operate, it is 
believed, is being shown in quarters where hitherto co-operation has been 
generally withhdd. Co-operation may indeed take the form—it certainly 
ought to take the form—of control by the Dutch Bast Indies Government. 
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Could this be achieved one of the principal misgivings haunting Indian and 
Ceylon tea interests will be in a lair w^y to being scotched. 

Tvvo policies in reality face the tea industry One is to restrict 
pnxluction in the hope ihcreby ot lorcing up prices. The other is to leave 
production untouched, but to ^eek nesh maikcts by every means possible- 
preferential duties within the Empire; advertisement, the aid of the Empire 
Marketing Board, and similar agencies. Bodi methods have been followed at 
diffeient times, but fo^ some time past, in view of the disappointing results 
Irom past restrictive schemes, the industry has concentrated on campaigns to 
make tea drinking more popular. Vast sums have been spent on the North 
American Continent; in view of the comparatiN^ely disappointing results 
men's minds are turning again to Russia, w^hile it is at last being realized 
what an enormous mai'ket lies at the tea industry's own door—in India itself. 
Theoretically the expansion of markets would be the best policy to pursue: 
markets, however, take time to capture. Because of the urgency of the 
danger, restriction of produedon may be a more practical and a more basic 
remedy, provided that—and pauiculady it—the Dutch inlerewSts come in and 
the co-operation is genuine. Moreover, fundamentally the trouble of the tea 
industry- has been over-production; a competent authority has estimated that 
world production oi lea ia now something like 20 per cent ahead of demand. 
In Northern India oulpul fo' August alone was about 14 [ million lbs. up on 
the figures for August 1931—an increase that has been attributed to the 
efforts of certain producers, who have already reduced salaries and overhead 
expenses as low as posdblc, co show better costing fignies—those decimal 
dots deal* to the heart of the cost accountant—by larger production. These 
producers, however, if successful in their nearer object, aie in reality doing 
anything but helping liie larger statistical position, and will, if they persist, 
defeat their own individual aims. Again and again we find the same vicious 
circle—indeed the experiences of tea are almost commonplace. There is a 
boom; prices are good; prices being good, there is a tendency to over 
produce; to secure the benefits of high prices over as wide a field as possible 
and at any rate at the expense of competitors; over-production at first 
gradually and then rapidly leads to a fall in prices and to a loss of all the 
advantages gained in the boom period. In the tea industry the first results of 
over-production were as might be expected—the sacrifice of quality for 
quantity—while the merits of finer plucking were repeatedly but vainly 
preach^. So long however has quality been sacrificed to quantity, and so 
acute is the competition from the cheap teas of the Dutch East Indies, so 
impoverished the consumer generally, that it is doubtful if finer plucking is 
to-day a remedy applicable to the tea industry as a whole. The consumer 
has definitely become educated to the cheaper kinds of tea ; he looks for low 
price rather than quality, while there is so much blending of Imperial and 
Dutch teas that the well-meant efforts of the Empire Marketing Board and 
other Imperialists are to a great extent defeated. 

One cunous point may be noticed, for it affords proof how the present 
depression is psychological and pathological even more than it is economic. 
Restriction is not yet a fact. It is only a possibility, and even if it becomes 
translated into fact the world's tea industry will have a long way to go 
before it climbs back to prosperity. Yet the mere rumour of restriction—the 
belief that at last something is going to be done—has been sufficient to make 
the market more cheerful than it has been for a very long time, and as our 
share columns show, to induce a sharp spurt in tea shares on the London 
Stock Exchange.-^* Z!k Statesman \ dated 20th Ociobery 1932. 
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PLANTING PRODUCE 

IN THE 

LONDON MARKET 


fMes^rs. Leslie «Sr Anderson, Limited, of 14, Billiter Street, London, E. C. 3, send 
ns the following very interesting review, dated September 30, 1932, of the London 
Market for Planting Produce during the third quarter of 1932.] 

Since writing onr Inst Review in June the chief events in our Public 
Affairs have been the Conversion Scheme and the Economic Conference at 
Ottawa. 

The former, whereby about 90 per cent, of the ;^2,000,000,000 of 5 per 
cent. War Loan has been converted to per cent. Stock, is a gigantic opera¬ 
tion in Finance. The result has been declared as unexpectedly successful, 
ejecting a saving of some ;^23,000,000 in the Budget’s interest charges in 
future years. The terms, offering a 1 per cent, bonus, paid promptly, to 
Assenters before 31st August, were considered acceptable in view of condi¬ 
tions in the money market, but it cannot be denied that a sense of patriotism 
on the part of the Banks, Insurance Companies, and many other large insti¬ 
tutions, as well as individuals, in assisting the Chancellor to further his efforts 
in economy, played a very considerable r61e towards the success. Whether 
the ‘ Have nois ’ realise or appreciate the sacrifice that the ' Haves ’ have 
made is another story. 

As regards the deliberations at Ottawa we must wait until the provisional 
agreements for benefiting Home and Intercolonial trade have been submitted 
and debated in the House of Commons early next month to know what has 
been achieved, but the delegates claim the results as a success. We have 
little doubt many interests will be pleased while others will iatiie de mienx 
feel they can legitimately grumble. 

As regards Tea and Coffee we expect a concession of duty on the latter 
here and adjustments in the Colonies incases that at present are not in favour 
of growths of British origin. 

In the United States, where ups and downs nowadays greatly influence 
World markets, there have been signs of reawakening confidence but the 
danger in that quarter is the mercurial temperament of the people whose de¬ 
sire for speculation is never very far from the surface, and it is obvious that 
the pace towards higher prices, if set too fast in the early stages, will prove 
detrimental to permanent recovery, so long as the situation as regards excess 
production and fundamentals remain unchanged. Two huge Reconstruction 
Finance Corporations with capitals running into many hundreds of millions 
of Dollars have recently been formed, the earlier one with a view to Recondi¬ 
tioning the Bases of Residents in Queer Street, i.e. Domestic Banks and 
other large institutions who have suffered from (over) draughts, and the later 
one not so much to deal with the carrying ot surplus stocks of wheat, cotton, 
sugar, etc., but rather with the object of helping traders and manufacturers to 
buy these commodities and get them into consumption, hoping to mitigate the 
excess of unemployment. With the impoverished world it would seem doubt¬ 
ful if a forcing policy can succeed. 

7 
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COFFEE 

The statistical position here, despite the increase of imports ot Brazils, 
discloses as shown o\ erleaf, a more favourable position than the figures at 
30th June. The Home Consumption figures are rather better, and stocks 
during the past three months have been materially reduced. 

As usual during the summer months the market Uas been slow, but 
during September there has been a decided improvement in the demand, and 
the quantity of Mild Coffees that can be bought below 855. per cwt. is now 
negligible. The stock of Brazils which is reported to be good quality is sel¬ 
ling about 605. per cvl-., but being in a class of their own do not materially 
affect the demand for the better grades. Buying for the Home Trade so tar 
has been on a small scale but we are in hopes this may soon be in evidence 
to enable us to make progress with sales of the late arrivals of Indians wdth- 
draiivm at Auctions in June. The demand for high grade coffees from the 
Continent is small. 

Bast Indias. —We have had little tresh news in regard to prospects of 
the outturn ot next season’s crops, so the position at this end remains the 
same as when we last reported. We have heard that the Monsoon was 
heavy in most districts during July, but that a welcome change to brighter 
weather had occurred. A Mysore correspondent in a recent letter informed 
us that he saw no reason to reduce his earlier estimates of crops in his district, 
and we hope this would apply to others. On the other hand it seems un¬ 
likely that crops in South Coorg and the Shevaroys are likely to reach last 
year's figures. We have no recent news from the Nilgiris or the Anamallai 
Districts, but understand crops ai*e fair. 

As regards prospects of prices there is no indication that they will vary 
to any extent as compared with last season, though owing to the statistical 
position they should be dearer. We must expect the highest prices early in 
the year as usual. We think planters should be in no hurry to sell their 
crops for forward delivery. 

Costa Ricas. —There have been good clearances of these coffees held 
over from May-June Auctions at presumably satisfactory prices. The next 
season’s crop is likely to be a full average one, though we learn the United 
States have been buying these more freely than usual. 

East Africas (Planters).—Crops are reported to be good—the early 
arrivals so far have shown only few lots of fine quality. B’s and C’s are selling 
between 835 and 705 per cwt. We hear that a fair quantity is being held up 
and offered in the Nairobi Auctions—no doubt buyers in Nairobi, knowing 
their business, will be able to place a certain quantity of mild coffees in the 
various oversea markets, but they will we think find the outlets soon satisfied, 
seeing America is buying Colombians and Central Americans, so we shall 
p^bably see the bulk of the crop in London in due course. The danger of 
direct sales from Bast Africa to outports is, we feel sure, the difference in 
values between what the shippers send forward and w^hat the buyer expects to 
receive! 

Bukobas and Uganbas. —Operations under this season's new Govern¬ 
ment Inspection have on the whole worked fairly well, at any rate we have 
not experienced the troubles existent in previous years wdth deliveries of 
cofite obviously wet before being bagged. We have had an active market 
during August-September at rising prices, chiefly for shipment to theU.S. 
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and Canada, due no doubt to the scare of a shortage of supplies from 
Brazil. 

Current prices are likely to be maintained so long as hostilities prevail 
in Brazil, but when these cease we cannot expect the same demand 
and prices for outside growths will probably decline sharply, but it will 
take some time for Brazils to reach various markets, and we see no reason 
why the Brazilians should, under the ciicumstances accept lower prices 
or force sales. 

Brazils. —With reference to the internal troubles, it is difficult to learn 
the trend of affairs, but it would seem the contending factions are both in 
earnest, so whether an early truce is likely to be arranged seems proble¬ 
matical. The only issues which are evident are that fighting cannot be 
indulged in without expenditure of money and this must endanger the finan¬ 
cial position, both as regards internal and foreign obligations, and further, if 
the port of Santos is closed much longer there will be a serious dislocation in 
regard to supplies of coffee to the U.S.A., their largest customer, and in a 
lesser degree to Europe. 

Later. —It is reported that the rebels (Paulistas) have surrendered un¬ 
conditionally—so Coffee markets are hesitating pending more normal condi¬ 
tions. 

The estimate of the 1932/3 crop remains unchanged at about 17,000,000 

bag^. 

The total quantity of old stock purchased and destroyed was estimated at 
eight million bags on 13th July, since then no figures are to hand. 

The exchange rate has so far remained steady at 5§ per milreis. 

We quote spot prices in London to-day and give below the statistical 
position here at 31st August from Board of Trade figures. 

EAST INDIA, Good to fine ‘A’ size ... 110/-@ 140/-per cwt. 


J) 11 

Low to Medium 

8S/-@ 

95/- 

yf 

COSTA RICA, 

Good to Fine ... 

no/-@ 140/- 

»> 

1 > >1 

Low to Medium 

75/-@ 105/- 

>1 

COLUMBIA, 

Medium 

80/-@ 

90/- 

SI 

KENYA, 

Good to Fine ... 

90/-@ 110/- 

3f> 

>1 

Low to Medium 

60/-@ 

85/- 

a 

BUKOBA, 

Plantation, C.F.I. October/ 
November nominal 

65/- 

}} 

ss 

J1 

Native C.F.I. Oct./Nov. 
nominal ... 

55/- 

» 

ss 

JAVA ROBUSTA,F.A.Q., C.P.I.Oct./Nov. 

60/-@ 

62/- 

>s 

JAVA PALAM BANG, F.A.Q., C.F.I ,, 
SANTOS SUPERIOR, C. & F. prompt 

45/-@ 

50/- 

if 

nominal 


no offers 


RIO No. 7, C. 

& F. do. ... 

56/- 
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Imports from— 

1932 

Tons. 

1931 

Tons. 


1932 

Tons. 

1931 

Tons. 

Central America 
Colombia ... 

Brazil 

Other Forei<yn Countries 
British East Africa 

East India ... 

Other British Countries. 

11,852 

606 

1,999 

1,246 

6,655 

2,450 

140 

14,956 

870 

166 

1,609 

11,718 

2,285 

117 

Home Consumption ... 
Re-export .. 

Stock 

11,881 

9,440 

12,500 

11,700 

14,840 

14,300 

Total Imports 

24,948 

31,721 




TEA 






There have been 

no very 

interesting features during 

the last 

three 


months. The Market remained quite steady until the end of August with a 
good general demand for common tea, but the Northern Indian crop figures 
for that month revealed a heavy increase, and prices consequently fell back 
in September. Recently a recovery has taken place and clean common Indian 
B.P.S, is now worth 5^d, per lb. against the same quotation at the end of 
June. 

Quality has shewn a seasonal improvement from India and Ceylon, and 
good tea has sold well, but medium kinds have continued slow of sale, 
especially from Southern India. 

It is difficult to forecast the future course of the market as a great deal 
depends on the size of the Northern Indian crop, which up to the end of 
August was 184 million lbs. ahead of last year ; climatic conditions have been 
favourable, but it is just as likely that future outturns will shew a decline as 


a further increase. 

London statistics of all Tea in million lbs.:— 

Imports. 

Deliveries. 

Stock. 

1st January to 31st August, 1932 

... 2803 

322J 

2022 

1st January to 31st August, 1931 

... 266 

321J 

206 

RUBBER 





In common with most other commodities, Rubber has experienced a 
sharp improvement in price during the past two months. The improvement 
may be attributed more to the general rise in prices in America and a large 
speculative demand than to any intrinsic merit in the statistical position of 
rubber. In fact this has deteriorated considerably of recent weeks and 
prospects of consumption in America and the rest of the world, with the sole 
exception of Russia, are not promising. 

The market rose from on June 25th to on September 6ih but 
a maction has since taken place and at the time of writing the price for spot 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets is quoted at per lb. 

As stated in our previous report, the output of British owned rubber has 
not shewn the falling off that had been expected, but it is interesting to note 
that Foreign Imports into Singapore—^which is a barometer of the production 
of native rabber in the Dutch East Indies—has been on a much lower level 
than previously, and it may therefore be deduced that the natives are finding 
the present price unremunerative and not producing rubber in anything like 
the same quantities as previously. 
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The prospects of the market are extremely difficult to guagfe, as rubber 
will doubtless move in sympathy with general world prices, but it should be 
borne in mind that in itself, the rise in rubber is not justified* 

We quote :— 

PLANTATION SMOKED SHEETS Spot... ... 2^d. per lb. 

Do. Oct./Dec. ... 2-^^d, ,, 

Do. Jan./Mar. ... 2\ld, „ 

LONDON STOCK 44,972 Tons—same date last year 80,055 Tons 

LIVERPOOL STOCK 58,261 Tons 54,779 „ 


COFFEE MARKET 

Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co , Ltd., Managing Agents, The Annpura 
Coffee Works Co., Ltd., Coimbatore, write under date October 27, 1932, 
as follows:— 

Though there is no improvement in local prices it is so far satisfactory 
that the downward tendency has been checked and buyers are showing more 
interest with the result that a fair amount of business has resulted about the 
prices reported in our last circular. 

Mangalore forward market is unchanged with further small transactions 
reported at Rs. 55. Europe is not showing much interest yet in forward 
delivery but good ‘ 0 ’ and ‘ A ’ for prompt shipment are promised a good 
reception in London. 

Rio No. 7 is now quoted at 9^1 (cent per lb. in New York).—Cb/fe*? 
Ctradar No, 36, 

Messrs. Peirce Leslie & Co., Ltd., Mangalore, write under date October 
29, 1932, as follows :— 

Plantation CoHee, —So far as Europe is concerned we have no change 
to report. Enquiries that are being received are on basis of Rs. 51/52 
per cwt. ex. bags for Assortment. 

Locally there has been a little more life and under instiuctions from 
owners at Home small quantities have been sold at Rs. 53/54 for January/ 
March delivery. Buyers on the whole are scarce but for early deliveries of 
good crops Rs. 55 per cwt, is obtainable. 

Native Unchanged so far as enquiries from the Continent are 

concerned. 

We hear of a small quantity having been purchased at Rs. 236 
per candy in Mercara but sellers generally are holding for Rs. 250 per candy 
upcountry delivery. 

Locally there have been speculative sales in the bazaar on basis of 
Rs. 255 for 5 per cent Native Mangalore delivery. The quantity involved is 
however small—not moie than 100 cdys. 

Manizales Columbian, —The latest quotation is 76.?. c. and t 

With reference to our remarks last week on this subject we understand 
that Mysore and/or Coorg A obtains a premium of about 7s./6d, over 
Manizales.— Market Circular No, 5, 
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RUBBER EXPERIMENTAL STATION, MUNDAKAYAM 
Quarterly Yield Figures 

TAPPING :— The usual table of yield is given : — 

Yield records for the June—August 1932, 


Clone. 

No. of 
trees 
tapped. 

June 
Average 
yield per 
tapping in 
grams. 

July 
Average 
yield per 
tapping in 
grams. 

August 
Average 
yield per 
tapping in 
j grams. 

Average 

for 

3 months. 

Estate of origin. 

D 

2 

2-82 

2-00 

3-50 

2 77 

Station. 

P 

2 

11*20 

8*00 

10*55 

9*92 

Do. 

G 

2 

4*54 

3*86 

6*42 

4-94 

Do. 

H 

4 

5-56 

7-33 

10 59 

7-84 

Do. 

I 

1 

3*83 

4*00 

3-56 

3-80 

Do. 

N 

25 

10*65 

11*12 

12*84 

11-54 

Mundakayam Station. 

0 

1 : 

2-72 

3*67 

5*20 

3*86 

Do. 

P 

97 

7*11 

6*51 

10*86 

8*16 

Kadamankolam Station. 

Q 

4 

7*40 

10*17 

11*41 

9*65 

Kuttikttl Dc. 

S 

2 

12-36 

13*33 

14*85 

13-51 

Do. 

T 

2 

11*36 

9*67 

12*55 

11*19 

Redlynch Do. 

U i 

1 

11*30 

11*00 

20*50 

14*27 

Nenmeny Do. 

V 

4 

12 21 

14*00 : 

20*24 

i 15*48 

Do. 

Y 

2 

8-07 

8 33 

10*65 

9-02 

Yendayar Do. 

AA 

S 

10*65 

9*68 

13*39 1 

11*24 

Shaliacary Do. 

AC 

3 

9-14 

7*00 1 

10-00 

8'71 

Aneikolara Do. 

AB 

3 

4-74 

4-92 

9-25 

6*30 

Do. 

AF 

18 

8*78 

8*05 ' 

13*55 

10*13 

Do. 

AG 

4 

12*15 

11-83 

13-85 

12 61 

Do. 

AI 

1 

4*00 

4*75 

6*67 

5*14 

Do. 

AJ 

4 

2*59 

2*47 

5*05 

3-37 

Do. 

AK 

3 

7-40 

8*60 

12*03 

9*34 

Do. 

AN 

2 

6*67 

6*88 

7*94 

7*16 

Do. 

AO 

3 

6*39 

6*40 

7*21 

6*67 

Do. 

AQ 

2 

10*46 

12*00 

16*26 

12 91 

Do. 

AR 

5 

6*48 

6*06 

9*98 

7-51 

Do. 

AS 

4 

11*08 

10*93 

12*24 

11*42 

Do. 

AT 

4 

8*32 

8*15 

10*69 

9 05 

Do. 

AU 

2 

6-36 

8*60 

7*55 

7*50 

Do. 

AV 

3 

! 8*14 

6*56 

10*63 

8*44 

Do. 

AW 

2 

1 6*71 

10*17 

10*20 

9*03 

Do. 

AX 

3 

1 6*63 

6*18 

9-46 

7*42 

Do. 

AY 

2 

3*75 

6*25 

7*17 

5*72 

Do. 

AZ 

2 

11*50 

12*67 

11-45 

11*87 

Do. 

BA 

2 

8*42 

: 6*63 

12*06 

9-04 

Do. 

BB 

3 

4*74 

5*82 

7*36 

5 97 

Do. 

BD 

1 

2 17 

3*25 

3*89 

3*10 

Yendayar Station. 

BP 

1 

3*00 

3*00 

6 44 

4*15 

Mooply Do. 

BH 

1 

1 4*67 

6-50 

10 33 

7*17 

Do. 

B'Bk 

1 

' 7-15 

9*75 

14*11 

10-34 

Do. 

BN 

1 

5*49 

5*00 

10*78 

7-09 

Do. 

BS 

1 

1*33 

2*00 

2 78 

2*04 

Kuttikal Station. 

BT 

1 

4*17 

4*75 

6*11 

5-01 

Pudukad Do. 

A 

1 

T33 

2*25 

5*00 

2-86 

(Station seedlings select¬ 

Ax’ 

2 

6*50 

5*25 

9-67 

7 14 

ed on Latex vessel 


1 

2*33 

1*00 

1*78 

1-70 

diameter), 

B 4" 

6 

3*52 

3-25 

5*89 

4-22 


B +/B 

S ' 

1*50 

2*33 

302 

2*28 


B/B + 

3 

2*17 

4-00 

6‘81 

4-33 


B 

13 

2*66 

3-26 

4-36 

3-43 



8 

3*28 

3*28 

STl 

3*88 


B—/B 

-1 

10 

2*29 

1_ 

2-55 

3-85 

2*90 



X of * P' clone 3 tree of * N * clone 1 tree of * AP ’ clone 

These 13 trees were rooted out by wind. 
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veiT important factor in the administration of India and v^ithout it as a co¬ 
ordinating factor the tiny minority ot Europeans amongst the masses ol 
people in India would be quite lost sight of. 

Although there is a section oi people in India definitely opposed to us in 
general the Indian people are not; but whether they are for or against us they 
all have their own needs to consider and are not going to bother about us. 
So, if we wish to exist either individually or collectively we must combine 
and support the only means by which we can keep our ends up. 

I have heard some say that we have no right to interfere with the 
wishes of the people in the ruling of their own country and that the European 
Association has no legitimate right to say anything. But surely this is a 
peculiar view because living as we do in India, earning our livelihoods here, 
and safeguarding the great enterprises our countrymen have launched out 
here we are as hiuch interested in the welfare of the country as any and 
accordingly have a right to our legitimate ends. 

I do not imply that we should interfere with the people of the country in 
their lawful demands, and the European Association does not do that. It 
stands for India’s development on sound and constitutional lines to self- 
government. But we have a right to express our ideas of what is right and 
what wrong and by our experience in administration and government we 
have a right to try to guide those who are beginning to learn how to rule as 
far as we can. 

There are doubtless many mistakes made by the European Association 
but I have yet to discover a body of human beings who are not liable to make 
mistakes. In the main however the Association seems to have been 
administered very wisely and its policy of helping to further the ideals of 
those of the Indian people who are working constitutionally for the uplifting 
of India whilst upholding the needs of its own constituents seems to be a very 
admii able one. 

If we are to remain in India and to survive as a community, which with 
the great interests and the vast sums of money we represent we must, we 
have got to combine in support of an organization capable of dealing with 
our problems and surely Rs. 10 a year is not an exorbitant sum to pay for 
this. We may not alvrays agree with the actions of the body we elect to 
represent us but, after all, these actions are the outcome of the consensus of 
the majority and of the best intentions and are intended for the benefit of us 
as individuals as ^vell as our community. 

It may be asked what the European Association can do for Europeans in 
Indian States. With the coming of the Federal Constitution this question is 
easily answered. In any case the whole position of European British subjects 
in Indian States is in the melting pot and the European Association, through 
our Hanting Member, has been taking this subject up vigoroudy with the 
Government of India, Furthermore there is no doubt that a strong 
European organization will benefit those in the Indian States who in the 
future may be only too glad to call upon it to assist them in their 
diflSculties. 

May I conclude by asking everybody to think over this point of view and 
those who do not now belong to send me their subscriptions for the current 
year and those who are married asking the same from their wives. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair and to the Members of the Peermade 
Club for the use of the premises, the meeting was declared closed. 

R. J. McMULLlN, C. J. MADDEN, 

' Chairman^ Secniaryn 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 
1. The London Market 


Best prices realized. 


Mark 


(A) TEA {IVeek ending 
Thursday, November 
S, and 10, mi) 


{a) Anamallais — 

Auai Mudi 
Thoni Mudi 
Gajara Mudi 
Thoni Mudi 
♦Peria Karamalai 
Velonie 
*Nalla Mudi 
Monica ... 
'♦Pachaimallai 
Pannimade 
(A) Central Travancore 
Moon gal aar 
•Cheenthalaar 
Arnakal 
Tunga Mullay 
Nellikai 
Thengakhal 
Arnakal 
Karim Kolam 

(c) Coorg-- 
Glen Loma 

do. 

(d) fCanan Devans - 
*Chuuda\urrai 

Chokanad 
♦Lockhart 
(fi) Mundakayam — 
Ctaeruvalley 
(/) NtlgtrtS’-- 
Nonsuch Est: 

Ibex Lodge ... 
♦do. 

Prospect 
Craigmore 
♦Sutton 
♦Tuttapollium 
(^) Nitgiri-fVynaad-^ 
Wood briar 
Mayfield 

(h) South Travancore- 
Kumba^ha 

do. 

(i) Wynaad-* 
Pereagodda 



s, d. 


180 
270 
126 
203 I 
72 ' 
242 
192 
91 
120 
102 


Average prices obtained for tea. 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

[ 10 ) 


District 

Week 
ending 
Nov. 3, 
1932 

^ January 

1 to 

Nov. 3, 
1932 

January 

1 to 

Nov. 3. 
1331 

N. India 
S. India 
Ceylon .. 
Java .. 
Sumatra 
Nyassa- 
1 a n d. 

s, d. 

0 10 22 
a 0 7*47 

1 0*34 

0 6 32 

0 5 37 

0 5*87 

r. d, 

0 9 72 

b 0 8*20 

0 11*34 

0 6 43 

0 5*79 

0 6*42 

s. d 

1 0 03 
c 0 10*93 

1 3 20 

0 7*50 

0 7*64 

0 6-90 

Total. 

d 0 10*39 

e 0 9-58 

{ 1 0-27 

District 

Week 

ending 

Nov. 

10, 1932 

January 

1 to 
Nov. 

1 10, 1932 

January 

1 to 
Nov. 
10, 1931 


r rf. 

1 s. d. 

5 d. 

N. India. 

0 9*57 

0 971 

1 0*02 

S India 

g 0 7*34 

h 0 8-19 

2 0 10*93 

Ceylon ... 

0 11*72 

0 11 35 

1 3*23 

Java ... 

0 6*26 

0 6-43 

0 7*52 

Sumatra 

0 5 03 

0 5 78 

0 7*64 

Nyassa- 

land. 

0 5*78 

0 6-41 

0 6 90 

' Total.. 

/ 0 9*88 

k 0 9*59 

/ 1 0-27 


138 i 
84 


90 0 7i\ (3) 


The number of packages on which 
the South Indian averages are based is 
given below 

a 6,335 b 335,983 262,927 

d 100,413 3,681.943 f 3,659,494 

g 5,629 h 341,612 i 266,262 

/ 96,477 k 3,778,420 I 3,739.386 


(j0)(B) RUBBER. 


(3) 

,(3) 

( 10 ) 


The London * Spot * Quotation for Plantation 
E^irst Latex Crepe on Tuesday, November 
29. 1932, was 3H* 


London Rnbber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, November 26, 1932, were 41,025 
I (3) tons, an increase of 73 tons on November 
(3) 19, 1932, inventory. 

(3) Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week 
(10) Saturday, November 26, 1932, were 56,004 
tons, a decrease of 1,017 tons on November 
54 I 0 7i (3) 19, 1932, inventory. 


* Where Invoices are not sold, or only part sold, the prices bid are taken in 
calculating the averages. 
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II. The Madras Market 

Current on Thursday^ December 1932 

The followia^ report on the Madras Market is made available to tis through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Huson, Tod & Co.:~ 

Little of interest has happened in the local share market this fortnight and both 
Rubber and Tea shares have had a -very dull market, although slightly more business 
has been transacted in Teas. A fair number of Parkside Nilgiris ha\e changed hands at 
around Ks. 15 while Peria Kararaalais have been done at Rs. 21 with possible small 
sellers over. Peermades have continued to be offered at Rs. lo and Vellamalais at 
Ks. 7-1, while a line of United Nilgiri Debentures also changed hands. The outlook is 
still dark but we think that should restriction schemes come into force and the price of 
tea show even a little upward movement, then most available scrips would be quickly 
taken up. ’ _ 

III. The Colombo Market 

(issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association.) 

TEA.—The quantity catalogued at the sale of November 22, 1932, totalled 

2,361,816 lbs. Supplies were in excess of requirements and prices were generally lower. 
Nuwaka Eliya & Maturata :—The selection was limited. Broken grades reahsed 
satisfactory prices, while Orange Pekoes and Pekoes were irregular and easier. High 
Grown ‘.—Quality was generally unchanged. Useful liquoring Broken Orange Pekoes 
sold readily at steady rates, but other sorts and leaf grades were generally lower. 
Medium Grown The market was weaker for all descriptions and many lots were 
withdrawn. The only strong feature was provided by Tippy Broken Orange Pekoes 
which were fully firm. Low Grown;— There was a fair general demand at a lower 
level of price. Pekoes and Orange Pekoes declined about 3 cents, Brokens 2 to 3 cents. 
Fannings and Dusts Dusts were steady ; Fannings met with more demand, parti¬ 
cularly tippy sorts which were dearer. 

South lndia7i Teas in the Sale of November 15, 1932, obtained the following 
prices:— 

Estates Total lbs. Average Estates Total lbs. Average 

Sothuparai 16,788 '37 Kanniamallay 12,894 *34 

Kanniamallay 13,284 *35 Manalaroo 5,225 *28 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

November 13^ 1932 to November 26, 1932 {inclusive) ^ 

[Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in 
planting districts are shown in small capitals,) 


Stations 


Kalthuritty 
KaHarBMge 
Koney 
Aneikolam. 
Twyford ... 
Kalaar 
Chittavurrai. 
Bodi^kanur 
Cochin 
, Mooply 
, Pachaimallai 
, Mudis 
, POIXACHIE 
. NUambur ... 
. Naduvattara 
, Coonoor ... 
. Kotagiri ... 
. Ootacamund 
, Yercauid ... 


First 

week 

econd 

week 

*Prev. 

iff 

...cQ ca 

S-*-* o i 




1 

1 

N R. 

N.R. 

145-95 

iTir 

T31 

3*95 

147*50 

152*76 

0-26 

TS8 

136*31 

138*45 

0-98 

2*08 

162*16 

165*22 

... 

1*50 

268*57 

270*07 

0*22 

^ 1*23 

244*72 

246*17 

2* 

10 

i 50*72 

52*82 

0*81 

N.R. 

27*03 

N.R. 

0*08 

3*06 

130*16 

133*30 

1*61 

0*50 

144*43 

146-54 

0 05 

N.R. 

146*11 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

205*46 

N.R. 

1 0*19 

1*27 

36*15 

37*61 

0*25 

1*47 

132*30 

134*02 

0*02 

1*86 

112*07 

113*95 

2*59 

N,R. 

44*50 

N.R. 

0*43 

3*62 

67*72 

71*77 

0*17 

2*25 

47*14 

49*56 

T19 

3*00 

42*11 

46*30 



♦ fa12-11-1932 (incL) N.R. « No Return received. . 
t43. Merihnsnb^geyi week ej?,dmg 12-11-1932 « 1-09 f/#. 
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EDITORIAL 


W ITH this iDenultimate issue another Volume is almost complete and we 
take the opportunity of extending to our readers the compliments 
of the season. 

Xmas 1932 

The current year has not been unique in that the acute 
period ot depression through which the Planting community of Southern 
India has had to pass, is not yet over but in spite of it, Planters have stuck 
together and probably at no stage in the career of the U.P.A.S.L have the 
members of this Association been more prepared to pull together for the 
common good. 

The Re-organization proposals brought forward at the^ last Annual 
Meeting have been fully considered by the Committee appointed and the 
result of their deliberations will shortly be known. 

There are already signs that improved conditipns will prevail in the 
near future and now that the proposals for regulating control of exports of 
tea have been practically agreed upon, the statistical position will improve 
and the progress made toward general agreement, will no doubt result in a 
scheme satisfactory to both Empire and Dutch producers. 


'T^HE Hon. Alexander Shaw, Chairman of the P. and O. Company, presiding 
*■" at their Annual Meeting on the 7th December, made some trenchant 
T n 'r h remarks regarding the tendency of British subjects return- 
ravt. r% is Britain on leave from India or vice versa^ to patronise 

foreign vessels. 


4 
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It does not seem to be generally realised that these foreign vessels are 
built with the aid of foreign exchequervs and nin with the assistance of large 
subsidies. 

Furthermore, in many cases slock holders of British shipping firms in 
their capacity as tax-papers, h'l VC the privilege of paying the fares of these 
very passengers who patronise foreign vessels, and although British ship¬ 
owners do not leai* economic competition in any country of the world, it is 
rather asking for the impossible to expect them either in cargo or liner trade 
to carry on Jor ever unaided, to face what is in fact a carefully developed 
fomi of economic warfare on the pari ot foreign competitors. 

What our soldiers, civil servants and others in India should realise, is 
that the British mercantile marine is an indispensable link of the Empire in 
peace and war and that without it the Empire could not have been created 
or continue to exist, in which case the posts they hold at present would not 
have been available. 

We hope the problem will be considered in this light and that by 
travelling British they vdll not continue to throw their weight into the scales 
against their fellow countrymen and help foreign vessels in their endeavour 
to oust British ships from the trade of British ports in India. 

A book entitled * Modem Coffee Planting in India ’ which will supply a 

long-felt want has just been compiled by Capt. E. G. Windle of Coonoor 
p and we believe we arc correct in stating that no such book 

^ on coffee has been puhlkshed within the past forty years. 

The book will be demi-octavo size containing between 21^0 to ?50 pages, 
published by Messrs. Higginbothams Limited and obtainable there at a price 
of Rs. 3 per copy, postage extra. This publication should find n ready .sale, 
judging by the number of enquiries we receive at the Head Office for a book 
of this description, and below is given a very brief synopsis of its contents. 

The origin of coffee is briefly described together with the best kinds to 
cultivate and requisite conditions for cultivation m India. Such particulars 
regarding opening an estate, shade, cultivation, manuring, taking in crop, 
curing, estimates are treated in detail. 

The various diseases and pests of coffee and the treatments for dealing 
with them are clearly described, whilst other chapters deal with hybrids, 
Kent's cQffee with the description of Doddengooda, Kent’s estate and an 
account of the Mysore Experimental Station. The Manuscript is in the 
hands of the Printers and the book .should be ready for publication some 
time in January 1933. 

A table given on page 655 showing the net imports of coffee into Malaya 

for years 192^^31 inclusive, taken from the Malayan Agricultural 
^ ^statistics for 1931, will be of interest to coffee planters in 
^anarmint^ quantity imported in 1923 with that imported 

Mdlaya the latter figure being approximately double, 

showing that the imports over an eight-year period have 

doubled. 

With regard to tea however a perusal of the figures given on the same 
page will show that whereas the imports rose steadily from 1923 to 1927 they 
drerpi^ed to their original level in 1931, but the value of the tea imported 
shows a decline of nearly 50 per cent. 
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NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

A RuiiiiEK-RE(iOKDiNG Golf-Drivino Target Outfit 

The Fairway Goll Target Co., Fairways, Tinsley Lane, Three Bridges, 
has introduced a rubber target for golf-driving practice. The target consists 
of a specially-pi epai'ed rubber sheet, 6 ft. by 4 ft., and is fixed at the end of a 
net cage, the sides and roof of which converge from the mouth, which is 8 ft. 
high and 9 ft. wide, to the target itself. The target is marked off in elliptical 
spheres, which rccoid the score of each shot, according to the merit of the 
shot. Thus 10 points are scored for corner shots, 20 points for the first 
sphere, 30 points for the second sphere, and 40 points for a buirs-eye. The 
recording is effected by a simple process of damping the ball before taking 
the shot. This results in an easily distinguishable mark being left on the 
target by the impact. The marks remain long enough for about a dozen 
shots to be taken and the score counted before they disappear. 

An extensive experience of competitions on these targets has evolved a 
highly successful handicap system, based on a player’s club handicap. The 
system consists of allowing two points for each point of a handicap in the 
total of every six shots. For example, a 9 handicap player scoring 170 
points in six shots would have 18 points added, making an aggregate of 188. 
Novices would be allowed to start from the basis of an 18 handicap, and golf 
players who have no official club handicap, would state in advance on what 
handicap they usually play. 

!|C ^ 

Indian Tea in U. S. 

The quantity of Indian tea imported into the United States for the three 
months ended September 30 last w^as 4,035,059 lb., as against 3,626,257 lb. 
in the coiTesponcling period last year. In publishing these figures ‘ India 
Tea Tips,’ which is issued by the Indian Tea Bureau, New York, comments 
that while India is continuing to gain in imports it is regrettable that Ceylon 
has fallen back, while Java and Sumatra leas have gained. Can it be that 
the cheap teas from the last-named countries are being substituted in these 
days of depression by short-sighted blenders in place of the reliable teas of 
British growth ? If this is so, it is indeed a poor policy; for packers should 
bear in mind the keeping qualities of the teas they put into their blends and 
the eventual effect on the goodwill of their brands. The only way to speed 
the growing preference for black teas is to give the consumer good quality 
that wall stand up between the time the tea is packed and the consumer uses 
it. The inci^easing use of all-India blends attests the wisdom of this course. 

:«e 

Sharpening Stainless Steel Knives 

‘ Stainless steel knives look well and save a lot of work, but the trouble 
is they won’t cut.’ This complaint from disappointed housewives is “Bo 
general*—it may be heard in Sheffield itself as well as all over the world— 
that some indication of the remedy may be opportune. Ask the housewife 
if the knives are ever sharpened and the answer is nearly sure to be, ‘ Oh 
no, just wash and wipe them. That is the advantage of stainless knives, no 
more tedious rubbing on the emery board.’ 

Precisely, and this answer discloses the cause of the complaint.^ In the 
pre-stainless period the emery board cleaned and s/ias pened the knives in a 
single operation. The ' wash and wipe ’ method has superseded it for clean¬ 
ing, but it is sometimes overlooked that the need for occasional sharpening* 
remains. This can be effected either by means of a steel or carborundum 
stick, or by one of the useful sharpeners designed specially for the purpose. 
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Sometimes the fear is expressed that such treatment would scratch the 
surface off the edge of the knife and thus by degrees deprive it of its stain- 
lessness. This widespread impression appears to be due to a confusion 
between actual stainless steel and ordinary steel l>lat€d with a coating of rust 
resisting material. 

Blades made of genuine stainless steel are of the same material throughout 
and would remain as stainless as ever even after being ground to a fraction 
of their original size. 

For knives in ordinary household UvSe sharpening is only required occasion¬ 
ally and is, with the use of the appliances already mentioned, a clean and 
rapid process. Thus the attention required to keep stainless steel knives sharp 
IS trifling compared with the saving of time and labour effected by their use. 
* * 

Australian Tea Imports 

Imports of tea into Australia from Java continue to grow at the expense 
of Empire teas, according to the latest figures published by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Statistics. Although the total impons have decreased considerably 
compared with previous years, Java has secured by far the greatest portion 
of the trade. For the first six months of the current financial year, July- 
December, 1931, Java’s share of the imports has been approximately 65 per 
cent, as against 46 per cent, and 37 per cent, for the corresponding periods 
of the two previous years. Local importers have found that Java provides a 
cheaper market than either Ceylon or India for teas of inediuni quality 
suitable for the Australian demand, although high-class Ceylon and Indian 
teas are still required largely for blending. 


COFFEE MARKET 

Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co.* Ltd., Mangalore, write under date Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1932, as follows 

Market Circular No. 10 

Our last report was dated the 26th idiinio. 

Plantaiion Coffee .—Since last reporting the local market has undergone 
a change. There is evidence that sellers have started to meet buyers and 
sales of portions of Mysore crops have taken place during the week at prices 
ranging from Rs, 52 for January/March delivery to Rs. 54 for December/ 
February delivery—both per cwt. ex. bags. The total quantity sold is how¬ 
ever not more than 80 tons. 

As far as Europe is concerned there has been little change and very 
little business has been transacted despite the recent very sharp fall in the 
pound Sterling. Incidentally latest exchange quotations point to Sterling 
being on the upgrade again. 

Native Coffee .—Locally there are buyers of 5 per cent, pounded at 
Rs. 247-8-0 per candy but no sellers below Rs. 250. 

Upcountry prices have declined slightly and puichases have been made 
in Chickmagalur on basis of Rs. 235 to Rs. 237-'*'-0 per candy of 576 lbs. for 
5 per cent. Native. Quantities purchased continue to be small. 

Pepper .—The current quotation is Rs. 26-8-0 per cwt, f.o.b. 

Cardamonis.~T2rf^ on basis of Rs. 27 to Rs. 29 for Coorgs and Rs. 30 to 
R^* 32 for Munzerabads—aH per maund of 28| lbs. 

Manisfaks Columbian .—The latest quotation is 74.y. c. & f. 
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STILL HOPE FOR RUBBER 

AMERICAN EXPERT IN CEYLON 

* We have come out of these difficulties before and we will continue to 
do so/ said Mr. W. D. Shilts, the Secretar^^ of the Goody ear Tyre and Rubber 
Company, discussing the rubber situation and the possibility of improved 
conditions in the near future. 

Mr. Shilts, accompanied by Mrs. Shilts, arrived in Colonibo from Java 
in the Dutch liner ‘ P. C. Hooft ’ recently on a visit to Ceylon and India. 

Interviewed by a reporter of the Tima of Ceylon, on board the < P. C. 
Hooft ’ Mr. Shilts said that he had spent about two months in Java, Malaya 
and Sumatia, studying the rubber situation. His Company were just com¬ 
pleting a new 40,000 acre plantation in Sumatra. 

His visit to Ceylon was in connection with the rubber situation in the 
Island which he proposes to study. 

New Uses for Rubber 

The Company Mr, Shilts represents have been experimenting for sevej’al 
years with the new forms and uses rubber products could take and now that 
the price is so low he considered there are immense possibilities of putting 
rubber into various new uses. 

Experiments with larger cross-section automobile tyres have proved that 
this tyre, patterned after the air wheel, which is already very popular in the 
United States, will be a great success. 

A new use for rubber has been found, by application of rubber tyres on 
trains, tyres being used with success on the wheels of light carriages. 

The Irolley-’bus run on rubber-tyred wheels may soon do away with the 
old-fashioned tram, said Mr. Shilts, who added that even this new experiment, 
as most of the others, had been found possible owing to the present cheap 
price of rubber. 


Research Work 

A great deal of research work was being done in an endeavour to 
develop new uses for rubber, and the tendency for acceleration in this direc¬ 
tion at the present time was due to the fact that the former high price of 
rubber now no longer prevented such work from being carried out on a large 
scale, Mr. Shilts continued. 

Experiments had been tried w'ith regard to rubber roads, small sections 
of such roadways being laid in various countries, but Mr. Shilts was unable 
to say definitely whether success had been attained in this direction. 

Depression and Rubber 

Talking of the present depression and its effect on rubber, Mr, Shilts said 
no rubber plantations had been uprooted either in Java or Malaya, He di^ove 
through rubber districts from Singapore to Penang and in the Dutch East 
Indies, although a good many estates had been closed. 

From Ceylon, Mr. Shilts will pay a visit to India prior to resuming 
his journey to America. 
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EAST AFRICA 

THE WAR ON COFFEE PESTS 

As ever was, recent issues of the Ead Ahuan Standard remain a terror 
to the busy man anxious to keep his mind and his time to himself. Woe to 
the unwise who opens one when demands for ‘ copy ’ are in the air. The 
excuse that you are looking ior a repoit to confirm certain views one may be 
writing about makes no difference, and so the paper is pitched on one side 
(but nowhere near the W.P.B,) and work continues. 

All the same, in their issue of July 16, we noted some useful illustra¬ 
tions, p, 25, on cultivating the land for glass crops and the benefits from 
doing so, and pp. 31-32 in the Agricultural Section are devoted to an article 
on the subject under the giant heading ‘ Grasses as a Crop—necessary steps 
to bring grazing under proper control,’ Captain Allen, of African Explosives, 
Ltd., being the author. Read in conjunction with the article on ‘ Arable and 
Grass Lands ’ that we published in the June issue, those who wish for infor¬ 
mation on the subject can learn much in a little time. 

Before the war we specialized in articles dealing with the use of explo¬ 
sives in agriculture, contributing articles to the Dry-farming Congress in 
America and to various contemporaries at the time. In 1912 we visited the 
Nobel factories at Ardeer in Scotland to help clinch the purely theoretical 
side of the work, and altogether acquired a good deal of information on the 
subject. As a reward we look with pride to a collection of (dummy) explo¬ 
sives—now twenty years old—on our mantelpiece. 

Coming to coffee, we found an article rc pests, in which one sentence 
was on a level with several articles and reports elsewhere. From p. 36 we 
learn that Mrs. Elinor Mordaunt, the novelist, who was visiting Kenya in 
July, considerel ‘that coffee in Kenya is being more neglected and left in 
more incapable hands than any other industry.’ Such a "claim surely is un¬ 
deserved, unless it means that every crop is well cared for and in capable 
bands. One would like to have seen the face of Capt. Leslie Elmer and his 
colleagues up at Kitale when he read these views, thinking not only of him¬ 
self and his district but of Kenya and perhaps East Africa as a whole. 

Having been through that single issue of the ‘E.A.S.’ we had not far 
to look for the wherevvith, politely but pointedly, to contradict these views of 
Kenya’s visitor. Had it been sisal which was found co be neglected at pre¬ 
sent prices no one could be astonished, but since with sisal the rule seems to 
be ‘ the worse the price the greater the attention,’ we find it difficult to believe 
that coffee in Kenya is not equally well looked after. The ‘ E. A.S.’ under 
notice confirms this with such articles, reports, and letters as: * Ravages of 
Coffee Berry Disease ’; deputation to H, E. the Governor, who recommend¬ 
ed that no less a scientist than the Director of the Amani Research Station 
(Mr. W. Nowell, C.B.E.), and the senior mycologist (Mr. J. MacDonald) 
should tour the districts where trouble is being encountered. On p 39 is the 
report of Dr, le Pelley’s paper on the capsid bug [Lygns Simonyi), with de¬ 
tailed tecommen<^tions for combating this trouble. We have cut out the 
report and stuck it in Mr. MacDonald’s book on ‘ Coffee, ’ together with a 
Jong letter on the subject, from which we will take the following; ‘ Referring 
to Dr. le Pelley’s lecture, ray suggestion was that a soit of large fly-paper be 
by thinly over brown paper or three-ply wood a layer of 

Coopery’s banding grease or any other sticky substance^ This should bedw 
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on two large sheets which are then 1 id on the ground under the tree, one on 
each side of the stem and ONreilopping Dense smoke should then be very 
thoroughly pumped into all parts ol the tree and note taken ii and how many 
of the bugs drop from the tree on to the fly-pap?r. It is no use merely 
allowing the smoke to diift into the tiee fiom a debc as with Aniei^fia; this 
merely makes them crawl to the centre, but, if sufficiently disturbed, AntesHa 
—and, I am told, Capsid has the same habit—diop to the ground like stones.' 

At the lecture, ‘Spraying wiih a kerosene extract of pyrethrum was 
strongly recommended. This spray is an extract of 1 lb. of pov^derfrom 
Kenya-grown pyrethrum flowers in a gallon of kerosene and is applied 
undiluted to the tree by a small atomizer under cover fthe tree being covered 
over) to retain the volatile mist formed by the spray. There is much more 
to say, but surely wc have said enough to make one wonder how Brazil fares 
with its millions ot bushes if Kenya’s cofiee is not receiving as much atten¬ 
tion as it should .—Tropical A//-?, dated November, 1932. 


NET IMPORTS OF COFFEE INTO MALAYA 



Raw. 

Id Tirs, 

Total 

Coffee. 

Year. 








Qiuintity 

Value 

Ouantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


lbs. 


lbs. 1 

$ 

lbs. 

$ 

1923 





3 560,667 

1,294,688 

1924 

5,543,235 

1,560,188 

ii,3i4 

8,465 

5,554,549 

1,568,653 

1925 

7,029,903 

2,332,935 

-3,304 

-354 

7,026,599 

2,332,581 

1926 

8,504,521 

2,736,073 

, -157,338 

-123,894 

8,347,183 

2,612,179 

1927 

8,469,569 

2,350,392 

36,000 

96,549 

8,505,569 

2,446,941 

1928 

7,225,805 

2,084,105 

352.231 

62,051 

7,578,036 

2,146,156 

1929 

7,882,560 

2,360,047 

709,680 

174,343 

8.592,240 

2,534,390 

1930 

8,413,440 

1,685,582 

579,255 

! 134,131 

8,992,695 

1.819,713 

1931 

6,690,880 

916,175 

268 728 

i 56,043 

6,959,608 

972,218 


- ludicates excoss of Exports over Imports. 


NET IMPORTS OF TEA INTO MALAYA 


Year, 

Quantity 

lbs 

Value 

$ 

■ 1.-.■* 

1923 

6,828,977 

2,391,264 

1924 

7.176,274 

2,783,349 

1925 

7,825,840 

3,138,327 

1926 

9,664,809 

3.947,613 

1927 

9,549,195 

4,041,901 

1928 

8,647,440 

3 769,141 

1929 

10.152,422 

3,885,275 

1930 

8,732,453 

2,872,220 

1931 

6,848,642 

1,667,931 
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EMPIRE BROADCASTING 

[Extract of the Times of Ceylon's Air Mail letter from London dated 3 2th 
November ai:d published in their issue of the 25lh November cn ‘ Empire 
Broadcasting ’ is gi\enbelovv with programmes for the new service and an 
explanation of the technical details involved.] 

At the invitation of the British Broadcasting Corporation I was present 
at a demonstration at Broadcasting House given in connexion with the forth¬ 
coming inauguration of the new Empiie broadcast. The first programme 
;iinderthis series will be transmitted from the new Empire Station at Daven- 
try on December 19th next. 

At a luncheon which preceded the demonstration, Mr. C. G. Graves, 
Director of the Empire Service, briefly outlined the arrangements which were 
being made. He explained that the Chelmsford Station, G5SW, was put up 
merely as an experimental station in order to test the possibilities of reception 
abroad, and also to give an opportunity for obtaining views as to the type of 
programme called for and the most appropriate times for broadcasting. The 
aim of the Empire Station at Daventry would be to broadcast a programme 
which would reach the Dominions and Colonies between 6 p.m. and midnight 
local time. In order to attain this end, programmes would be broadcast from 
Daventry at the following hours;— 

Between 9*30 a.m, and 11.30 a.m. to Australia. 

Between 2,30 p m. and 4.30 p m. to India, Burma and Ceylon, 

Between 6 p.m. and 8 p.m. to Africa (East). 

Between 8.30 p.m. and 10.30 p.m. to Afiica (West). 

Between 1 a.m. and 3 a,m. to Canada, West Indies and Honduras. 

Assuming, therefore, that the Ce5don programme will begin at 2.30 p.m. 
G.M.T. on December 19th, those listeners possessing shoit wave sets should 
* tune in ’ just before 7,50 p.m. 

The Technical Side 

‘ The technical side was explained in general terms by Mr. Ashbridge, 
the Chief Engineer of the B.B.C., who repeated with emphasis that the new 
Empire Station would be free from the many disadvantages from which 
GSSW, Chelmsford had suffered. For instance, GSSW had only one wave¬ 
length ; Daventry would operate on several. He explained that in order to 
get the most satisfactory results possible, the B.B.C. had, as it were, divided 
the Empire into different wireless * zones \ Generally speaking, they would 
transmit on a different wave-length to different parts of the Empire. There 
would also be * seasonal wave-lengths ’ but Mr. Ashbridge hoped that even¬ 
tually each zone would have only one wave-length. I take it that in due 
course we shall be advised of the particular wave-length which will be utilised 
for the Ceylon broadcast, and in any case this information is probably already 
in the possession of Mr. Harper. 

The Daventry Station, which is SOO feet higher above sea-level than 
Chelmsford, has two transmitters fitted with directional aerials so that it will 
be possible to broadcast to two * zones ’ in the Empire at the same time if 
necessary. 
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The Empire Records 

Apart from the direct reception of the short-wave programmes from 
Daventry, the B.B.C* have prepared a series of eleven gramophone-records o£ 
broadcasts which they hope and believe will be welcomed by Colonial sta¬ 
tions. These will be offered at cost of production to the various imperial 
stations interested, and I understand that a B.B.C. official, Mr, Malcolm Frost, 
will be arriving in Ceylon on January 27th with specimens. We were privi¬ 
leged to hear a composite programme compiled from these eleven records, 
with subjects ranging from * Songs from the Shows ’—British musical comedy 
successes, old and new—^through vauieville turns to a * Scottish National 
Programme ’ with Highland airs and bag pipes. As a substitute for the 
direct service I have no doubt that Colombo listeners will much appreciate 
this latest enterprise of the B.B.C. 

In conversation with Mr. Ashbridge I gathered that he considered it 
likely that manufacturers would shortly produce a set capable not only of re¬ 
ceiving the local Ceylon programme, but, by some sort of switch-over, of also 
receiving the Empire short-wave broadcast direct from Daventry. 

I should like to make it clear that the B.B.C. officials are most anxious 
that listeners should report upon the reception in Ceylon of the programmes, 
such information and criticism being readily welcomed. 

The Completed Programmes 

The following arc the titles of the eleven programmes already completed, 
which will be ready for distribution in January :— 

(I) ‘ Elian Vannin through the Ages/ (A Manx National programme, 
with music based in traditional airs.) 

( 2) * Cakes and Ale ’ (Old English songs and choruses). 

(3) A. J. Alan—‘ My Adventure at Chislehurst.’ 

(4) It Happened Yesterday—a topical half-hour, (Items of topical 
interest, linked by music). 

(5) Vaudeville Programme. (Lily Morris, Bransby Williams, Charles 
Coburn, etc., with Henry Hall conducting the B.B.C* Dance Orchestra). 

(6) Scottish National Programme. (Traditional music, pipes, etc.) 

(7) Worlds Away, 1812-1933. (Industrial conditions, the Diamond 
Jubilee, the Great War, etc., by the Wireless Military Band and B.B.C. 
Orchestra). 

(8) * Songs from the Shows/ (British musical comedy, specially 
written for broadcasting by Claude Hulbert). 

(10) ‘ Christopher Wren/ (Biographical play by Whitaker Wilson, 
with organ music from St. Stephen’s Church, Walbrook). 

(II) Children’s Hour Programme. (* Robin Hood and the Sorrowful 
Knight.’ Traditional songs and choruses, written round the Robin Hood 
legend). 

If the response is sufficient to justify it, a regular and continuous supply 
of recorded programmes may later be produced for the Dominions and Colo¬ 
nies, and eventually reciprocal arrangements may be made whereby 
programmes may be produced and recorded overseas for broadcasting at 
home and elsewhere in the Empire. 

6 
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A PROMPT DECISION-NEEDED 

The legal tag that time is the essence of a contract applies with force to 
the present state of the tea restriction negotiations. We believe that a 
prompt decision is no less vital to the industry than a favourable decision. 
One way or other, however, the present anxiety and uncertainty, with their 
damaging effects on a sensitive market, should be ended without delay. A 
few weeks ago it seemed that the responsible associations had subscribed to 
the principle of restriction and that the final decision was a foregone conclu¬ 
sion, postponed for a brief spell by the formality of a referendum. The 
whole ground had been surveyed and a concrete, workable plan had been 
evolved with the support of the overwhelming majority. The question had 
resolved itself into the giving of a blunt ‘ yes ’ or * no,’ but that has proved 
too much for the various tea interests. The delay has led to all sorts of ru¬ 
mours and scaremongerings, and, to counter a canard to the effect that the 
negotiations had fallen through, the associations had to make an official 
announcement proclaiming satisfactory progress. Such assurances may 
serve to allay anxiety to a slight extent and for a biief period, but the only 
effective means of laying rumours to rest is to prove their falsity by the 
announcement of a definite decision. The prepared plan of restriction 
provides for a corresponding limitation of export by the three main producing 
countries, the prohibition of new planting, and confidence is imparted by the 
stipulation as to Government control in place of the old unsatisfactory 
gentleman’s agreements. The adoption of restriction is, we would submit, 
to the advantage of each of the producing centres, and, if petty jealousies and 
rivalries are submerged by the broad view, the decision ‘wiU most certainly 
be in the affirmative. That 1933 will be a bad year for Ceylon, much worse 
than the present, would be a safe prophecy if there is to be no tea restriction 
but, with restriction, the outlook would actually be bright. Coconut produce 
has gone progressively ahead during the year, the fillip being given by the 
increased Indian demand, and if tea returns once more to a remunerative 
footing, it will mean that two of the three staple industries will be doing well. 
We have had the three main industries in the doldrums at the same time. 
One of them is now picking up and if steps can be taken to rehabilitate the 
second, there will be an inconceivable improvement in Ceylon’s economic 
conditions. After all, the interests of the tea producers, whether of Ceylon, 
India or the Dutch East Indies, are identical. Their aim is to get good 
prices, the term good implying that they are sufficiently high to yield a satis¬ 
factory profit without being so high as to prove a drag on consumption. With 
this unity of purpose it would only be sanity to co-operate, the more so 
because tea producers are numerous and are practically unorganised, while 
distributor-blenders, if they do not form a combine, which is strenuously 
denied, have the strengli of limited numbers. Nothing could demonstrate 
the unsatisfactory position of the producers vis-a-vis the big blenders and 
multiple-shop distributors than the plain statement that the public is today 
paying practically the same price for packet teas as two years ago, although 
prices in the Mincing Lane auctions have fallen by 50 per cent. The decline 
in prices has hit the producer severely, has scarcely benefited the public and 
has resulted in a far larger margin between tea sale and retail prices. Some 
sections of producers have suffered more than others, and it may be true to 
say that the Dutch estates, taken all round, are in worse plight than Ceylon 
estates. From a comparison of prices realised that is so, superficially, but 
the^fforence is not so great when costs of production are taken into account, 
Ceylon producers being saddled with the legal necessity of paying uneconomic 
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rates oC woges to labour. ’At any i*ale there is little consolation in the 
knowledge that, although one is losing heavily, the losses of others are far 
greater. For Ceylon we are convinced that the rejection of the restriction 
plan would be a vserious blow, intensifying the parlous state of all sections of 
the lea industry, causing distress and unemployment in that and many secon¬ 
dary industries, and leading to a further depletion of Government revenue. 
A war of attrition is not going to place the tea industry, or the survivors of 
Ihc struggle, in an unassailably sound position. The casualties suffered 
would probably leave the victors too exhausted to enjoy the fruits of victory. 
More probable still, the closing down of estates would be speedily followed 
by their wholesale acquisition at cads meat prices by big blending and distri¬ 
buting interests, who would thereby become increasingly independent of the 
producers proper. We do sincerely believe that the best course open for 
Ceylon for India and for the Dutch East Indies, is the adoption of the tea 
restriction scheme which will ensure that supplies going forw^ard to the 
market will be regulated so as to provide a fair and reasonable profit to all. 
There ha\'e been some who have opposed restriction, not because they thought 
it inimical to the interests of the industry, but because selfishly, they thought 
the^ might derive individual gain from a continuance of the present struggle. 
Most of them liavc now’ changed their opinion, but it any still remain of the 
same mind, wc can aSvSiire them that any success they achieve will be in the 
nature of a Pyrrhic victory. A prompt and favourable decision for restriction 
is vitally xirgent.—• Times of Ceylon. 


JOHN BULL GROWS MORE POLITE 

BEHIND THE COUNTER AT THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES PAIR 

BY 

Loud Melchett in The Produce Markets Review of November 12, 1932. 

The days have gone when the world had to buy British goods because 
there were none others. Now we must persuade the world to buy; and the 
British Industries Fair of next February is to be a spectacular recognition 
of the fact. 

The tradition that British goods would always sell just because they 
were British is fortunately passing. Our manufacturers to-day are studying 
the needs of their customers not only in every part of the Empire, but in 
every corner of the world, and the result will he on show next February for 
all to see, at the heavy industries section of the Fair in Birmingham, at the 
White City, where the textile trades have their display, and at Olympia, with 
its extraordinarily varied range of products, from annies of toy soldiers to 
the representative display of chemicals in which I myself am especially 
interested- 

That is well. Britain has always been famous for producing gwds of 
the finest quality. She is famous for that at this moment. But in this year 
of grace, a.d. 1932, quality, like patriotism, is not enough. We must keep 
up to date. We must learn from the United States the art of rajiid change. 
Machines and products of lasting quality are not w anted in a world where 
new improvements are almost of daily occurrence, and it is my earnest hope 
that British manufacturers will so work that they combine quality with rapid 
6a 
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advancemeiil in the use of new designs, new methods and new improve- 
jneiits. If they do that, nothing can hold Britain back from lecapturing 
world markets. 

Fkom Balham to Bangkok 

Because our 1933 Fair will provide concrete evidence of such a change 
in outlook, it promises to stand out as the greatest of a greal series. It 
will be greater in size, and it will embrace in its scope more British 
industries than ever. Manufacturers begin to recognize that nt>t one of 
them can afford to neglect the Fair. Each year sees a fewmoie laggard 
firms entering the fold, and the fact that, once a firm has begun to exhibit, it 
seldom ceases to do so, is sufficient evidence of the benefits received. 

At the coming Fair, I am delighted to learn that there will be abundant 
evidence of the British manufacturers* determination to adapt their products 
to the differenc climates and customs of countries everywhere. In the 
Birmingham section at Castle Bromwich, for instance, there will be shown 
porcelain and earthenware which stand up to pollution from the air ; steel- 
screened windows, made specially for use in the Tropics, which can be 
opened or closed without disturbing the screen; safes of stainless steel with 
rustless levers for use in humid countries; goods specially adapted for 
different peoples, such as kitchen balances, marked according to the standards 
of weight of the land lor which they are intended. These arc but a few 
instances showing how the British manufacturers who will exhibit at 
Birmingham are adapting themselves to the needs of those whom they wish 
to Itim into satisfied customers. 

The same tendency will be obvious at the White City, where the textile 
manufacturers have set themselves out to weave materials as carefully for the 
women of Bangkok as for the women of Balham. The women of the East 
are being catered for in as great a measure as the women of the West. 

‘ Largest Fair Ever * Awaits World Buyers 

Turn to Olympia. The toy section alone is a triumphant example of 
British adaptability. Not so many years ago, Germany practically made the 
world*s toys. To-day, every little German boy and girl with a toy tennis 
racquet has a British one. The home market for toys has been captured, 
and the foreign market begins to surrender. 

Februai 7 *s Fair will sound the knell of the * take it or leave it * school 
of British manufacturers. We must remember that the trade of buying and 
selling is purely a business matter. What the European nations cannot buy 
from themselves they will buy from us if we have the goods at the proper 
quality and price. Success in selling calls for constant study of markets, 
constant changing of methods, designs and processes. We must win if, as I 
have said, we can do this and at the same time retain the priceless British 
reputation for good quality. 

The Briti^ Industries Fair is Britain*s counter, and now that Ottawa is 
over, we are all hoping to see buyers from the Dominions and Colonies 
flocking to Olympia and the White City and Birmingham. May the home 
buyers place their orders well in advance, and so help the manufacturer to 
get the wheels of industry going; and may our friends from the Continent, 
the Bast, and elsewhere, come to us again in increasing numbers and leave 
fat orders behind them. 

The British manufacturer is determined to please them all. He has 
already made next February's Fair a record one for the extent of its 
exhibits. 

May the buyers set up a record for sales. 
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MADRAS MOTOR VEHICLES TAXATION ACT 

[The following letter written by the Secretary of the Automobile Asso¬ 
ciation of Southern India on December 1, for publication in the Press 
will answer the queries of those lesiclent in Indian Slates who may wish to 
visit the Madras Presidency at Christmas or any other time. 

The Secretary, A.A.S.L, however, informs me that he is in touch with 
Government to get the anomalies in this Act removed so far as it concerns, 
at any rate, motorists visiting the Madras Presidency for short periods. 

Editor.] 

MOTOR TAXATION IN MADRAS 

* Period of Grace ’ Allowed ‘in Practice* 

(Christmas Holiday Problem) 

Madras, December 1, 

The Secretary, Automobile Association of South India, writes:— 

‘ It may interest your motor-owning leaders to know that, as a result 
of representations made to the Secretary to the Government of Madras by the 
Automobile Association of Southern India, it has been ascertained that, while 
Government do not consider it neccssaiy to make provision in the Madras 
M. V. Taxation Act for a period of grace for payment of tax, ‘ in practice a 
period of grace which is usually about one week is already allowed *. By 
whose courtesy this period of grace is allowed is not made clear, but it is 
suggested that, by recognising this unofficial concession, Government, in 
reality, admit that such a concession is necessary. Why, then, the 
objection to regularising it and letting the public know exactly where they 
stand ? 

‘ A suggestion that the period of the official Christmas Holiday should 
be regarded as a period of grace, in order to obviate the necessity for paying 
tax and claiming a refund on the part of the hundreds of holiday tourists 
that will enter the area of the Madras Presidency from neighbouring Provin¬ 
ces and States, has Ijpen vetoed by Government on the grounds that the Act 
does not permit exemption from tax during the holidays. On the other 
hand, arrangements are being made foi the issue of licences during the 
Christmas holidays. Not a very bright prospect for Licensing Officers and 
their staffs ! *—The Madras Mail, dated December 1, 1932. 

MOTOR VEHICLES TAX IN OPERATION 
‘ Petty Causes of Annoyance *—Period of Grace for 
Quarterly Payments. 

[A further letter from the Secretary, Automobile Association of Southern 
India, published in The Madras Mail on the 14th December, is reproduced 
below for the information of motorists who may be visiting Ma^as Presidency 
for the Christmas Holidays.— EOixor.] 

Madras^ December 14. 

Major F. Church, Secretary, Automobile Association of Southern India, 
writes: 

It was with much interest that I read, in the columns of your issue of 
the 8th instant, ‘ Motorist’s * letter relating to the Motor Vehicles Tax. 

‘ Motorist * is quite correct when he remarks that the rule relating to 
days of grace differs with the locality. Cases have come to my notice where 
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motorists were fined for failing to pay the current quarter’s tax on the first 
day of the quarter. It seems that the period of grace was observed only by 
the Madras City Police, and not by the police^ in the Mofussil. A notice 
which appeared in your issue of 10th instant indicates that provision is being 
made in Madras City for seven days* grace next^ quarter. It is hoped that 
the concession will also be granted in the Mofussil. 

Circular Licence 

Touching on the further points raised by ‘ Motorist * : 

Government orders on the subject of carrying and displaying the 
‘ licence *, contained in G. O. No. 1935, L. and M., of May 26, 1932, clearly 
indicate that the circular licence is the only portion that matters. The 
order says, inter alia : 

‘ The licence of standard pattern when ml aJo7ig the oiUlinc of the 
outer of the two circles, shall fit.* However knowing the weird ways of junior 
Government officials, I have always advised members of this Association to 
note on the remaining portion of the form the serial number of the licence, 
and to keep it for attachment to the disc portion in the event of returning the 
licence to claim a refund. 


A New Form 

A new form of registration certificate has been sanctioned—G. O. No. 
3167, Law (General), dated August 29,1932, which, it is understood, will be 
issu^ to motorists as they pay tax for the fourth quarter of 1932-33 or first 
quarter of 1933-34. It will be in book form and bound in a similar manner 
to the Madras form of driving licence. 

It may interest * Motorist * and other readers to know that the Automo¬ 
bile Association of Southern India is doing all in its power to induce Govern¬ 
ment to simplify the procedure for paying M. V. Taxes and so remove the 
petty causes of annoyance to motor owners occasioned thereby. However, 
results aie likely to be disappointing undl the A. A.S.I. can truthfully say that 
it represents the views of the majority of motor owners in the Presidency, 
i.e., until practically every private motor owner has iefentified himself with 
Automobile Association of Southern India by becoming a member, 

^ The Secretary will be pleased to give full information to those who 
desire to join the Association, whose address is P. O. Box 352, Mount Road, 
Madras, 


ISSUE OF MOTOR LICENCES 
Arrangements for Christmas 

The following Press Cofnmiiniqut has been issued by the Government 
of Madras:— ^, 

Owing to the closure of public offices during the ensuing Christmas, 
holidays, licences under the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1931, 
will not be issued in the mofussil stations during the period from December 
23,1932, to January 2, 1933, Arrangements for the issue of such licences 
will, however, be made in the office of the Commissioner of Police, Madras. 
Intending visitors to this Presidency are accordingly warned that they 
should either take out licences at mofussil stations before the commencement 
of the holidays or apply to the Commissioner of Police, Madras, if licences 
are reqinred during the holidays. 
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OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE HEALTHINESS OF 
COFFEE TREES IN COSTA RICA 

BY 

Dr. Oskar F. Kaden, San Thome 

The conditions for growing: Arabica coffee in Costa Rica are ideal: it is 
grown on deep volcanic soils at an altitude varying from 2,000 to 5,000 feet 
above sea level ; the annual rainfall is 80 to 120 inches, and the average 
temperature, 20^C. Jn addition, labour and transport in Costa Rica are very 
cheap. Costa Rican coffee commands a very good price, and most planters 
are obtaining IS per cent, profit, whilst some exceptionally good plantations 
show a return of 30 per cent, profit. 

These favourable conditiens are reflected in the general excellent state 
of the ]3lantations, as expenditure on maintenance and improvements does 
not have to be controlled as carefully as in other coffee-growing countries. 
The diseases and pests known by planters in Costa Rica have spread very 
little. Some plantations actually give the impression that they have been 
overtreated, particularly as regards soil treatment (clean weeding). 

Parasitic Diseases 

In the month of May, which is the end of the dry season, the following 
pests and diseases were in evidence:— 

Coccids :—Pseudococcus citric Coccus sp.^ SaisscHa kemisplmrica ; 

Mites :—Epfieiranyenus althea ; 

Fungi :—Cercospora coUeicola (maneba), Umphalea flavida^ and Roselli- 
nia spec, (maya). 

The coccids, the mite and Cerospora coffeicola are parasites of debility. 
The planters are combating the coccids with lime mixture. Emulsions of 
petroleum or creoline are -as yet not used. The moistness of the soil is in 
many instances the cause of infection, and proper drainage may be a better 
remedy than spraying. To control the mite, sulphur dust is used, and 
against Ctreospora^ shading and manuring have proved very helpful. RoseU 
linia^ a kind of collar crack, must be watched carefully. • AvS a rule, Eryth- 
rina costarice7isis (poro bianco), and Eryihrina corallodendmi (poro poro), 
which are the chief trees used for shading purposes, are the disease-carriers. 

Umphalea ilavida is not as dangerous as generally described in litera¬ 
ture. Its character is not by any means comparable with the really danger¬ 
ous leaf-fall disease, Hemileia vasiatrix. Wherever Umphalea is attacking 
the coffee-trees, the trees are either growing in places that are too damp, or 
the trees are planted too closely together and badly pruned. Very often they 
are also over-shaded, or the plantations are akin to forest. Contrasted with 
Cercosp07'a, Umphalea^ is a pure parasite attacking the healthiest plants, but 
its prevention and control is easy, and consists merely in pruning out or 
thinning out coffee, shade and forest trees, as well as sometimes in draining. 
Hemileia vasiatrixy Siephanode^^es hatnpei and Helerodera vasiairiXy do not 
exist on coffee in Costa Rica. 

The foregoing remarks refer to pests and diseases. The following 
section refers to a non-parasitic disease^ w'hich is widely spread over most 
Qpffee plantations in Costa Rica. 
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Wilt Disease of Coffee 

The author v^as sin prised to notice in Costa Rica (particuiaily in the 
oldest cultivated districts, namely, San Jose and Tres Rios), a non-parasitic 
disease, similar to one which he identified last year in coffee estates in Angola 
(Portuguese West Africa). 

The branches of coffee trees attacked by the wilt disease dry out, 
causing shedding of leaves and sometimes death. The time when this 
occurs, and the extent of the disease, depend on the course of the dry season. 
Effects may show in a few days. Further details concerning the incidence of 
the disease in Costa Rica cannot now be given, since the author has seen the 
disease only in its last stages. Nevertheless, it w^as sufficiently evident that 
coffee trees showing wilt disease lacked some environmental factor, probably 
induced by unsuitable soil tieatment or by exposure, or that some of the 
attacked plantations had been extended beyond the limits of good coffee 
soils. The manner of pruning the trees also seems to h(ive exerted adverse 
effects. 

Affected coffee trees appear to suffer from great variations in humidity 
of air and soil, as well as evident intenuption of nourishment at tlieir 
critical growth period during the dry season. Rainfall and distribution of 
rain over the year cannot be the cause, as wilt disease appeared only 
recently. 

The above explanation is confirmed by evidence appertaining to another 
wilt disease of coffee, namely :— 

Early Ripeness {la Chasparea) 

Ripening of coffee berries iormerly occurred only at the end of the dry 
season, but during recent years the onset of ripening frequently took place at 
the beginning. The causes of this phenomenon appear to be the same as 
those described under Wilt Disease. 


-: o:- 

U.P.A.S.L NOTES 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT NOTICE—SALEM DIVISION 
Ariyalur Agency, Trichinofoly District 

The services of Mr. R. Venkatramanan have been dispensed with and 
the above Agency closed. 

Recruiting work in this area will in future be attended to by Mr, 
V. Guruswamy Iyer, Labour Agent, U.P.A^S.L, Perambalur. During the 
recruiting season he will visit Ariyalur for the entertainment of coolies on the 
second and last Fridays of each Tamil months On these occasions he will be 
at the house of Mr, Shunmuga Mudaliar, Taluk l^ard President, Ariyalur, 
dose to the Railway Station. 

Salem, 

December 10^ 2932. 

OBITUARY 

We very much regret to announceThe death of Mrs. Marian Pittdek, 
%ife oi the well-known NilgirLWynaad Planter Mr, C. K, Pittock> which 
todt; placa at the.Getieral Hospital, Madras^ on the 13th instants Our deep*** 
Sympathy is extended to Mr, Pittock and relatives m th^sir* sad bereav^naeiMi^ 


C, RICKETTS, 
SiipermtendenU 
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TEA RESTRICTION 

London Agrefment Announced 
Referendum of Proprietors 
(Ffovi our own Correspoiidcnt.) 


London, Dec. 6. 

Complete agreement with legard to the measures to be taken to achieve 
effective regulation of the output of tea has, it is announced, been reached 
by representatives of the— 

(1) Indian Tea Association, London. 

(2) South Indian Association, London. 

(3) Ceylon Association, London, 

(4) British Chamber of Commerce, the Dutch East Indies and Amstcr* 
dam. 

(5) Java Tea Association, 

It has been agreed that the measures will now be submitted to a refer¬ 
endum of proprietors of tea estates. If an adequate proportion of proprietors 
favour regulation, measures will then be submitted to the Governments con¬ 
cerned with the request that the regulation he enforced. 

The Financial News says that it is now generally expected that a tea 
restriction scheme will be devised and accepted, but not before March 1, 1933. 
This delay in the imposition of the scheme may mean that the market will 
have to face a petied of flooding before the efect of the restriction is felt. 
In view also of the unlikelihood of planters immediately restricting output 
until the climatic conditions of the season are known, it will not be surprising 
if it is six or even nine months before the market reflects a reduced suppV 
in anything more than a temporary rise in price.-— Madras Mail^ dated 
7th December, 1932. 


; o ; 


TEA PLANTING-AND COIFEE-CURING INDUSTRY 

Details relating to the Tea-planting industry and Coffee-curing industry, 
taken from the Administration Report of the Department of Industries, 
Madras, for the year ending 31st March, 1932, are given below : 

35. Tea^planiing Industry. —There were 72 tea estates as against 73u, 
The average daily number of persons employed was 2,792 as against 2,828. 
The area under tea in 1931 was 72,007 acres as against 70,568, production 
teeing 27,402,020 lb. as against 26,491,839 lb. Exports of tea fell from 
48,574,502 lb., valued at Rs. 411*67 lakhs to 45,901,455 lb. valued at 
Rs. 391*01 lakhs. It is difficult to deny the seriousness of the situation that 
the tea trade. Prices have been on the downward grade for about a 
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couple of years. The dismal outlook of the tea market is however hoped to 
be relieved to a partial extent at least by the British preference granted to 
Empire-grown tea. The United Kingdom was the principal consumer 
of tea to the extent of 43 million pour^ds valued at Rs, 368*0^ lakhs. The 
Indian Tea Cess Committee has been exceptionally active throughout 
India in propaganda for the increased consumption of tea and their 
efforts should be rewaidcd by a steadily increasing consumption in the 
country. 


26. Coifec-cttring industry .—The area in 1911 was 38,377 acres as 
against 37,583 acres. There were IS coffee-curing works as against 14. The 
average daily number of persons employed was 4,194 as against 4,224. 
Exports of coffee fell from 287,414 cwt valued at Rs. 188-34 Takhs to 153,180 
cwt. valued at Rs. 92-9 i lakhs. Crops generally were above average during 
the past season though not absolutely bumper owing to exceptionally heavy 
rain in August which had a bad effect in many districts. On the other hand 
piices have improved considerably and the demand for local consumption 
appears to be steadily increasing thereby to some extent, making the Indian 
pioducer independent of outside markets. 


o 


OUR SHORT STORY 

< Yes,’ Uncle Ebenezer went on in a peroration to his speech which had 
already lasted the best pait of an hour. * Yes, criminal as all war is 
and, I may add, all anger that begets war and strife, bombing from 
the air is the gieatest crime yet invented. Think of one’s wives 
(* how many ? ’ murmured cousin Ida) and children laid gasping at one’s 
feet. 


No, the only thing to do for the sake of humanity, is to take all bombs 
whatsoever, and dump them to the bottom of the sea.’ 

It was at this point that Pomkyns woke up and took notice. ‘ What 
about the aggression on peaceful oysters ? ’ he said ‘ after the last war, 
H.E. was dumped in the mouth of the Thames, and Whitstables went up 
to 7/6 a dozen. I stand for the League of Nations taking a firm stand’ 
said he with a flourish and knocking over the kettle stand ‘ in the npatter 
of—\ He failed to notice looks growing ever grimmer, even dear old 
Aunt Maria’s. The air became so tense you could cut it with a knife, but 
the only knives available were tea ones and Pomkyns had already been 
defeated in dealing with Constance’s plum cake. A pin detached itself 
from Aunt Jane’s pin cushion and was distinctly heard to drop on the carpet. 
Yet the infatuated^ fool went on ‘ In short, the sea should be made safe for 
oysters. Any Nation offending against this rule should be, if I may say 
so, oysteracis^.’ Then the pacificists rose as one man, or woman. With 
a yell they hurled themselves upon him. In the excitement even Aunt 
Maria poured the teapot on his head and Pomkyns went forth, a dishevelled 
and, if he might say so, completely oysteracis^ man. 
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SELLING TEA OVERSEAS 

The Press ot the Empire overseas shows very iiileresting divergen¬ 
cies regarding the advertising of lea. 

The advertising of retailers in Australia stresses Ceylon tea. We find 
a ‘ popular ’ brand at 2s. Id.y a ‘ Mutual' tea at L. 7d., a pure ' Ceylon’ at 
2s Another tea is proclaimed as ‘ the tea with the Ceylon flavour,’ and 
the housewife is reminded by another firm that seven big cups can be 
made for 1^. and 200 cups from a pound. Usually, hoVvever, as in other 
parts of the Empire, not much space is given to advertising tea, compared 
with clothes, patent medicines (‘ sleep like a top ’) and American films, and 
very little to advertising fine teas. 

In New Zealand, advertising is more conservative. Regarding tea, 
Empire origin is generally stressed, though in Auckland we find Solb. of 
choice Ceylon broken Pekoe offered at 

In Rhodesia we are told of the tea ^ that made Ceylon famous/ 

Canada advertises foodstuffs much more widely and the prices seem to 
range extensively. We find a blend lea in one store in Saskatoon at 55 els. 
per lb. (approximately at par Zs. 3 /.). In another we find ‘ quality blended 
flavour’ 2 lb. for 45 cts. (1^. 10</.) In the latter store prices are generally 
low, pot roasts of fine young beef being advertised for 7 cts. {Z^d.) per lb. 

In South Africa delicious tea, ‘ standard quality, always good in fact,' is 
offered at Zs. \ ^ our special blended ’ at L. 6^. 

The conclusion is forced on one that oveivSeas, as in the United Kingdom, 
the grocer has lost personal contact with the trade. His aim no longer lies 
in pleasing individual customers with lus own blend, and he retails proprie¬ 
tary brands. He cares little lor flavour, pungency and body. As to the 
housewife, she has diverse interests to-day. She no longer pickles or pre¬ 
serves ; she is more interested in polishing the car than the silver; to her a 
6d. Java is but little different to an exquisite lemon aroma Neuwara Eliya. 
Few appreciate that the higher price teas mean more cups to the pound; 
they have a prejudice against a light colour; to them a black tea means a 
strong one. The education of the retail purchaser must be continued and 
varied. 

At Ottawa the tea industry from the producers’ point of view was 
represented by Mr. R. T. Graham, Chairman of the Indian Tea Association, 
who speaks for that body on the B.E.P.O. Council. For a time it was sug¬ 
gested a lobbyist should go to Ottawa, but wiser counsel prevailed, and the 
man who went had spent a lifetime in plantation and management, a man 
cautious in his^ statements, though eager to push the commodity. One 
result was a distinct appreciation of the possibilities of further trade be¬ 
tween India and Australia in the exchange of tropical Indian products such 
as tea for the sub-tropical fruits and dairy produce of Australia. Australia 
felt she could not grant a preference directly, but she has dedared her 
intention of sending a representative to India to discover how reciprocal 
trade can be built up. This trade was analysed in the October issue of 
Empire P>oductmt in an article entitled ‘ Empire Tea in Australia ’. 

Even though the older generation has lost its discriminating taste for 
finer teas the younger generation must be protected. Parents and school¬ 
masters should buy the finer teas for the sake of the health of those in 
their charge. Youngsters drink more in the day than grown-ups. It is 
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sdll lip to the tea producers to educate the public to the qualities oi finer 
teas. 

The Ceylon producers have explored the field in Canada and are 
reported to be organizing a tea promotion campaign there. The Indian Tea 
Association is strongly attacking the United States market and trying new 
methods. The market for tea is among the masses ot the people. In the 
U.S.A. those masses must be attacked wholesale. Better than one high-paid 
man, moving grandiloquently in North American big society—where China 
tea is mostly drunk—and conferring with advertising agencies, executives 
and newspaper advertisement manager's, are one or two moderately paid 
men who can move quickly from town to town. In addition to meeting 
the big distributors they should study the chain restaurants—many open all 
night—get friendly with the counter managers, and secure their co-operation. 
In the United States, the large tea consumer is the man who now goes to the 
drug store for coffee and buttered toast in the morning and to the self-help 
restaurant in the evening, after and before the talkies. As to press adver¬ 
tising, to be really effective it must be tied up with the * corner grocery 
store/ with the daily life and wants of the housewife. 

The staff of one omnibus company in London arc said to consume eight 
tons of tea a week. The United States lorry driver has just as big a thirst, 
but he satisfies it now largely with coffee. Start him saying not ‘ Java and 
a Hamburger,’ which is American for ‘ coffee and a sanclwich/ but ‘ An 
Indian and a Hamburger,’ and more tea companies may pay dividends. 

Cooking schools and Church socials ate profitable fields for sowing seed. 
Women’s clubs are so thick in some U.S. towns that tliey need a Federation 
to control them. Contact should be made with such Federations, for the club 
woman will appreciate the higher quality Indian, Ceylon, or East African tea. 
Woman in America is avid for information; educate her in her clubs by films 
as to ‘ tea gardens ’ and the cultivation ot the finer teas. Do this and the 
market of the coming generation of consumers is captured for the better 
quality teas. 

Looking beyond the markets in the U.S.A., Canada and Australian 
markets, tlie British Empire Producers’ Organization has had collected a 
series of reports covering all possible tea buying areas. These were com¬ 
piled through the agency of correspondents, ofiScial and unofficial, in answer 
to a questionnaire, A perusal of them will show that there are some markets 
in the woiid where, in spite of present exchange restrictions, tea selling 
can be increased. 


ROAD INFORMATION FOR MOTORISTS 

The Secretary, Automobile Association of Southern India, intimates at 
noon on December 7, 1932,^ that dry weather having prevailed in the 
catchment area of the Ponnaiyar River, the Villupuram Causeway is now 
almost clear of water and motor cars can cross without difficulty. 

o ttttbrMged river crossings on the Northern, Western and 

Southern Truck Roads remain open to traffic. 
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MARKET REPORTS AND PRICES 
1. The London Market 


Best prices; realiyert. 


Mark 




(A) TI^A {Week ending 
Thtirsday, Novembo 
17 and >4, mi) 


(rtf) Anamailai^^ 

Thay Miidi 
Mukottn Mut^i 
ThoDi Mndi 
‘‘Nacluar 
Kallyar 


(<^) 

(rleii Lorna 
do. 


(c) Kanan Devan 

Yellapatty 

*do. 

G Lin cluiD allay 
Guderale 
*Thenmallay 
Chokanad 
Seven mall ay 


{d) Nilfihts^ 

Non.<3nch Kat: 
’'Nonsuch 

* Prospect 
Nonsuch Est: 

Ibex Lodge 

* Prospect 
*Craigmore 

Brook Ian els 
♦Sutfon 
Oral gtn ore 
Glendale 


{e) M/giri‘ JVynaad- 
Wood briar 


318 

294 

246 

109 

32 


84 

8t 


Pi ice 


s. d 


8 


Average prices obtained foi tea. 


9i (24) 
(24) 
8! (24) 
81 (241 
(24) 


0 

Bi 


(17) 

(24) 


78 

1 

1] 

(24) 

102 

0 

m 

(17) 

102 

0 

101 

(24) 

144 

0 

8| 

(24) 

126 

0 

81 

(24) 

126 

0 

S 

(17) 

114 

0 

8 

(24) 



Week 

January 

Jannai\ 

District 

ending 

] to 


1 to 

Nov. 17, 

Nov. 17, 

Nov. 17 


1932 

1932 

1J31 


s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

s 

d 

N India 

0 

9*23 

0 

9-70 

1 

0-00 

S. India 

a 0 

7*28 

b 0 

8-17 

e 0 

10-95 

Ceylon . 

0 

11-34 

0 

11-35 

1 

3-25 

Java 

0 

6*34 

0 

6 42 

0 

7-54 

Sumatra 

0 

5-36 

0 

5*77 

0 

7-63 

Nyassa- 

0 

6'16 

0 

6-41 

0 

6-90 

land. 







Total.. 

' ' . 

d 0 

9*54 

e 0 

9-59 

rl 

0‘27 


Week 

January 

January 

District 

ending 

1 

to 


1 to 

Nov. 

Nov. 


Nov. 


24, 

1932 

24, 

1932 

34, 1931 

1 

r 

d. 

r 

d. 

s 

d. 

N. India. 

0 

8 78 

0 

9 67 

0 

11-97 

S India 

C 0 

7*78 

// 0 

8 16 

70 

10-96 

Ceylon . 

0 

10-60 

0 

11-33 

1 

3-28 

Java ... 

0 

6-67 

0 

6*43 

0 

7-56 

Sumatra 

0 

5-32 

0 

S-76 

0 

7-63 

Nyassa- 

0 

6-46 

0 

6-41 

0 

6 90 

l a n (1. 







Total... 

/O 

8-97 

k 0 

_____ 

9-57 

/ 1 

_ 

0-26 


102 

1 

Oi 

(24) 

168 

0 

10 

(17) 

140 

0 

9i 

(24) 

210 

0 

91 

(24) 

276 

0 

9 K24) 

108 

0 

9 

(24) 

93 

0 

8? 

(24) 

300 

0 

8i 

(17) 

90 

0 

8 

(24) 

96 

0 

81 

(24) 


/V,B.—The numbei of packages on which 
the South Indian averages are baser! is 
given below — 

n 6,902 b 348,514 r 274,021 

d 97,062 f 3,875,482 / 3,823,105 

g 8,813 k 357,327 ? 280,140 

; 98,771 k 3,974,253 / 3,901,883 

(B) RUBBER.^ 

The toniion ‘ Spot' Quotation for Plantation 
First Lat'^x Crepe on Tuesday, IDecember 
13, 1932, was 3^d. 

iondoa Robber Stocks for ^eek ending 
Saturday, December 10, 1932, were 38,381 
toub, a decrease of 1,886 tons on December 
3, 1932, inventory. 

Liverpool Rubber Stocks for week ending 
Saturday, December 10, 1932, were 55,311 
tons, a decrease of 463 tons on December 
3, 1932, inventDiv. 


* Where Invoices are not sold, or only part sold, the pr|qe$ bid are taken in 
calculating the averages. 
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REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 

The Committee appointed to consider the reorganization of the 
U.P.A.S.I. have gone into the question at great length and have studied the 
pros and cons from all aspects. 

Your Committee drew up a preliminaiy scheme last September involving 
considerable changes in the constitution. 

During a peidod of nearly two months the various points arising were 
most thoroughly gone into by your Committee and after due deliberation they 
decided that the scheme was unworkable and would ultimately prove more 
expensive. 

Your Committee feel that the present is not the time to make any 
drastic alterations in the constitution of tlie U,P.A.S.L We have built up a 
strong organization and hold a position in the Presidency and in the self- 
governing Indian States that it would be unwise to jeopardize, especi^ly at 
this stage when the future of British interests in India is, as it were, in the 
melting pot. 

The U.P.A.S 1. in its present position as the complete representative of 
the Planting industry does protect our interests, but would it do so unless we 
were as united as the Association has been hitherto. 

It is for these reasons that your Committee feel it is essential the 
constitution of the U.P.A.S.I. should be altered to the least povssible degrte. 
If solidarity has been recognised as so imperative in the past, how mu<^ more 
so is it in these days when the Industry must stand united if its voice is to be 
heard. 

If the scheme meets with the approval of District Associations and 
interested Firms the wording of the proposed alterations to the Articles of 
Association will have to be passed by our Solicitor. 

The scheme provides for the following points;— 

1, Allocaiiofi of Reserves to different products and departments to be 
made as follows from the 1st April 1932 and that these balances and interest 
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thereon be Icept in separate ainoanls in tiitiire and be shown separately in the 
Baian^-c Sheet o£ the Assojiation. 



Rb. 

U.P.A.S.I. Working Capital 

... 60,000 

Labour Deparanon t 

... 19,026 

Tea 

... 76,972 

Coffee and Minor Products 

... 54,489 

Rubber 

.. 21,001 

2,.31,488 


These balances do not include the balances ot the Departments already 
shown separately in the last annual Balance Sheet ot the Association, 

2. Voting by Products on mljetU ivhich affect one forodiici only. —All 
questions concerning any particular product shall be voted on by that 
product only and the Executive Committee shall decide which subjects 
concern only one particular product. 

3. Majority a7id Minority Voting. —In the event of a poll being 
demanded District Associations shall be entitled to register both majority 
and minority votes, i.e., their votes both in favour of and against the motion 
under vote. 

4. Basis of Subscription to U.P.A.SJ. —The basis of subscription to 
U.P.A.S.I. should be Tea 7.^ as., Coffee as., Rubber and Minor Products 
4^ as., and that these rates should rule for the first year but be subject to 
revision in the last quarter if it were found income W'as more than sufScient 
to cover expenditure. 

Note. —The rates arc based on a subscription Irom all products to the 
Head Office of as. and a grant to the Labour Department of 4 as. from 
Tea, 2 as. from Coffee and 1 a. from Rubber and Minor Pi'oducLs. 

5. Expenses ot Representatives on different Legislatures. —Out-of-pocket 
expenses incuiTed by the Planting representatives on the different legisla¬ 
tures shall be met from U.P.A.S.I. funds. 

6. Location of Offices.^ —The Committee consider that the time has 
come to reconsider the question of the location of the offices of the 
U.P.A.S.I. and the Labour Department and requests the Executive Commit¬ 
tee to examine the possibility and the advantages or otherwise of a move 
from Madras. 

R. FOWKE, H. J. WALMESLBY, 

Chairmmi. Honorary Secretary* 

Proposed Alteration to the Articles op Association 
OB THE U.P.A.S.I. SUBJECT TO Re-DRAFXING BY THE 

Association's Lawyki^s 

At tide No. 

4 (^f) Omit from beginning of line 6 to end of para ‘ Provided that. 

...such incorporation.’ 

4 (^0 Omit entirely. 

5 (b) Now insert new article : 

* AH questions concerning any particular product shall be voted on 
by that product only and the Executive Committee shall decide 
which subjects concern only one particular product.’ 

S (c) Now insert para formerly numbered 5 (b). 

Old para 5 (c) omit entirely. 
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Tills para remaijis but the rates quoted are altered to read, Tea 
estates at the rate of 7^ as. an acre, CoEee estates at the rate of 
5*] as. an acre, and Rubber and Minor Product estates at the rate 
of as. an acre. 

The date to be altered to read Apiil 1, 1933. 

Omit. 

Omit reference to personal members and retain the rest of the para. 

Do. do. Jo. 

Subject to articles 5 d, Ih and 45 hereof voting at meetings of the 
General Committee shall be on a planted acreage basis as described 
and dedned in Article 5A hereof. 

Omit. 

Omit the words in line 4 : 

‘ Any department whose representation has been sanctioned 
‘ In the absence of an active member of the Executive Committee 
the elected member in waiting representing the same interest 
shall take the place at meetings of the Active member during that 
member’s absence.’ 

Omit in line 3 the words : 

< Other than a departmental representative.’ 

Alter the words * seven District Associations ’ to read * five District 
Associations.’ 

Add the following para :— 

* In the event of a poll being demanded District Associations shall 
be entitled to register both majority and minority votes.’ 

-o :- 

CORRIGENDA 

With reference to our issue of December 17, 1932, Page 664, under 
U.P.A.S.L, Notes, Labour Department Notice—Salem Division, the penulti* 
mate paragraph should read,— 

* During the recruiting season he will visit Ariyalur for the entram- 
moit of coolies, etc. ’ instead of as published ‘ During the recruiting season 
he will visit Ariyalur for the entertainment of coolies, etc.’ 

Wc much regret the printers’ error in the final publication, 

Madras, 

December 23, 1932, 

- ; Q j—-- 

NOTES FROM ALL QUARTERS 

Rubber on the PooTj>Ann Field 

Views oi Well-kmwn Mmiagers and Players 

The suggested use of a sponge rubber covering in the goal-mouths and, 
secondly, of some form of rubber surface on the pitch has been somewhat to 
the fore this week in the football columns of several daily papers. 

Mr. Chapman, manager of the Arsenal Football Club, has declared his 
intention of trying such a covering in the goal-mouths. ' The goal-keeper,’ he 
pointed out, * has the most precarious job, and usually he has the most 
precarious foothold. Why not give him a dry and spongy surface to 
work on ? 


6(0 


6(r) 

7 

8 

19 


21 (4) 

22 

23 


29 

40 

45 


S 
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* The idea really originated with our goal-keeper* On a practice ground 
of concrete or other hard substance such as several clubs use, all the players, 
except the goal-keeper, can get plenty of practice in vShooting and such like. 

‘ But the goal-keeper dare not throw himseli full length, and he suggested 
we should put down sand or something ol the kind to give him a chance. 

‘ From this originated the idea of a long mat of spongy rubber Lo go on 
the pitch, underneath the crossbar, where the goal-keeper stands, which would 
give him a firm foothold in any sort of weather.’ 

Some of London’s leading football managers discussed the idea with 
The Evening News, and, as might be expected, the ‘ let well alone class ’ 
were in the majority. Here are their opinions: 

Mr. McIntyre (manager of Fulham F.C.):—* Thirty years ago they talked of 
covering football pitches ovei with glass roofs m order to standardise the conditions of 
weather and surface. We heard no more of that scheme, and I do not expect to hear any 
more of this one. 

‘ We have been playing Soccer in England for sixty years, and it doesn’t require 
any modern stunts to improve it. There cannot be much wrong with the game or the 
grounds when you can get crowds of 50,000 regularly to see the crack teams play. We 
should let well alone.’ 

Mr. Percy Smith (manager of the ’Spurs):—* In the first place, I do not see how it 
would be possible to lay rubber pitches, and in the second I do not think they would be 
of much real use. 

* Uniform pitches would kill the variety which is the main charm of Soccer to-day. 
The hazards of badly-drained grounds, lively pitches, and so on, to which the clever 
team can adapt themselves from week to week would be missing, and the game would 
become monotonously flat.* 

Mr. E. S. King (manager of West Ham F.C.) * A rubber pitch might be all right 

for indoor football, but it is an outdoor sport. Our pitch is good enough for us, and in 
any case we have other things to think about at West Ham just now—finding a winning 
team, for instance.’ 

Mr. Harry Cortis (manager of Brentford F.C.) It would be very unwise to 
alter things as they are for the problematic advantage of a standardised pitch. At 
present, whatever the conditions may be, they are the same tor every player on the field. 
The idea doesn’t appeal to me at all, and I think that these innovations which are 
constantly being suggested are no good for the .sport.’ 

Two managers, Mr. J. Seed, of Clapton Orient, and Mr. J. Tresadern, of 
Crystal Palace, preferred to discuss the suggestion from the player’s point of 
view. They are well able to do so, since both are post*War English interna¬ 
tionals. Here are their views:— 

Mr, Seed ‘ I think that rubber pitches would improve ball control. Many modern 
players depend too much on their strength in the mud, and would need more skill on 
such a pitch as Mr. Chapman .suggests. 

* Expense would be a drawback ; the wealthy clubs may welcome the idea, but the 
small fry of the league cannot afford such luxuries as rubber pitches just now,’ 

Mr. Tresadern:— ‘ Injuiies, parricu^arly those due to hard grounds at the begin¬ 
ning and end of the season and in frosty weather, would be cut down if we could play on 
rubber pitches, and that is an advantage which must outweigh many arguments against 
them. 

* But the question of cost is likely to kill the scheme. There would have to be such 
a tremendous amount of costly experiment before one could determine the exact amount 
of resiliency required.* 

Hr. David^ Cadderhead (manager of Chelsea, and an old Scottish International): 
—* I do not think you could work the ball properly on a surface of rubber. And what 
would happen when it rained ? If football is ever played on rubber we shall have to 
find a new name for the game.* 

Discussing this suggestion with a representative of the St. Albans 
Rubber Co., Ltd., we were told that the idea was, in his opinion, a good one, 
especially in goal. He suggested, for^ this purpose, 1-in, sponge rubber with 
J-in* solid nibber topping, the underside to be protected with a thin sheet of 
^in. solid nibber, so as to prevent the skin from tearing. The go^^mouth 
of the material might be bevelled off. 
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THE OTTAWA AGREEMENT 

How THE Planter is Affected 

BY 

F. E. James 

The ratification of the Ottawa Agreement is an event of considerable 
importance. In the first place it means that India partakes in an Empire¬ 
wide attempt to reduce tariffs and to facilitate inter-imperial trade. In the 
second place it means that India has decided to stand in wich the other parts 
of the Empire in an endeavour to achieve closer economic co-operation. In 
the third place it means that India has latified an Agreement whose chief 
value is to her primary producers and to the agricultural interests in the 
country. If they can lake advantage ot the pieferences which are given by 
the Agreement, then there is no doubt that the general result should be an 
increase in the export ol India’s agricultural produce. 

Exports 

The planter is specially interested in the effect of the Agreement on his 
coffee and his tea. 

Cofke .—Article 3 of the Agreement states that there is to be given to 
Indian coffee a margin of preference of 9s. 4:d, per cwt. The average 
declared value of all coffee imported into the United Kingdom in 1932 was 
99^. per cwt, and the corresponding average for Indian coffee 97.?. per cwt. 
The new preference therefore works out at an average of 9*4 per cent ad 
valorem on the w^holc and an average of 9*6 per cent ad valotem on Indian 
coffee. There i.s an important re-cxpoit trade in coffee in the United 
Kingdom, particularly ip blended coffee, and therefore it is necessary to give 
the figures of gross imports :— 

Gross Imports of Coffee (including roasted and ground) 
into the United Kingdom 


in thousand ewis. 


— 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Central America 

1 226-6 

24S-6 

221*1 

1 260-5 

258*8 

281*4 


Colombia 

22*3 

37-0 

18*8 

39-7 

31*7 

27*3 

24*6 

Brazil 

' 38*4 

31-0 

12*4. 


9*6 

7-2 

7-4 

Other Foreign countries. 

70 3 

C4-4 


41-7 

47-8 

39-0 

35*4 

Foreign total ... 

357-6 

378*0 

292-7 

i 361 9 

347 9 

1 

354*9 

397*4 

British East Africa 

173-3 

177 0 

152*5 

234-0 

250-2 

177*6 

323-8 

Bfitish India 

32-4 

93-0 

26-0 

; 80-1 

53*9 

23*5 

8S*6 

British West Indies 

3-1 

5*0 

4-7 

I 3*9 

, 2*8 

> 3-1 


Other British countries... 

5-3 

2-8 

2-0 

0*8 

1 

I 1*4 

0*1 


Empire Total .. 

214*1 

277-8 

185-2 

319-7 

308*3 

204*3 

418*0 

Total ... 

57 r 7 

6SS-8 

477-9 

681-6 

656*2 

559 2 

815*5 

Empire Share per cent ... ] 

37-4 

j 42-4 

38-8 

46*9 

47*0 

36*5 

51*3 
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From the above table it v-ill be seen that the Empire percentage of the 
total U.K. imports ol coffee has been increasing, but that the increase is 
practically all from British East Africa. The Imperial Economic Conference 
in its Report on Coffee states that compared with the best East India and 
Costa Rica bean, that produced in Kenya is liable to be handicapped in the 
market on account of its size. The total area under cultivation in British 
East Africa in 1929 was 232,000 acres ; in India in the same year it was 
161,000 acres. As far as the United Kingdom market is concern^, it is clear 
that from the point of view of Empire coffee there is a large capturable trade, 
inasmuch as 49 per cent of the total imports of coffee come from foreign 
countries, mainly Costa Rica. It may be argued that the preference of a 
penny a pound is not enough. On the other hand it must be remembered 
that the prices of best Costa Rica coffee on the London market have until 
quite recently been consistently higher than the prices of the best East India 
coffee. A further point that should be considered is that Indian coffee gets 
a similar preference in non-self-goveming Colonies and Protectorates in the 
Empire with the exception of South Africa, Rhodesia and the Territories of 
the South African High Commission, and a specific preference of 6 cents per 
pound in Ceylon. 

It is true that most of India’s coffee goes to foreign countries among 
which the foremost is France. Roughly speaking Empire countries take 
38 per cent of India’s total exports of coffee out of which the United King¬ 
dom takes 29 per cent. On the figtites for the first thi ee fiscal years ending 
1929-30, it is clear that the United Kingdom is sdll India’s largest single 
market for coffee. A preferential treatment in the producer’s largest and 
most stable single market is always of value. There is no reason therefore 
why Indian coffee should not retain its position among Empire growers and 
share in any increase in the consumption of Empire coffee in the U.K. and 
colonial markets. 

Tea ^—The position in regard to tea is that the value of the preference 
lies first in the fact tliat it is now embodied in an Agreement and not 
subject to the annual Finance Bill which has to go through Parliament, and 
secondly that it should help at any rate to retain India’s place in the market. 
The United Kingdom is by far the largest consumer of India tea but in 
recent years she has been taking an increasing quantity of low grade tea 
from Java which has been eating into India’s percentage in that market. 
The preference given to Empire teas will probably assist in restoring the 
Empire’s place in the United Kingdom market. The following figures 
indicate the relative position of India, Java and Ceylon with regard to the 
United Kingdom market:— 


Tea imports into the United Kingdom subsequent to 1928 

Millions oi lbs* 





increase 


Increase 


1929 

1930 

or 

decrease 
on 1929 

1931 

or 

decrease 
on 1929 

From India 

Ceylon 

Java, etc. 

All other countries 

307 

153 

85 

24 

290 

152 

84 

15 

minns 17 
minus 1 
minus 1 
plus 1 

277 

159 

86 

14 

minus 30 
plus 6 
plus 1 

0 

Total ... 

559 

541 

minus 18 

536 

minus 23 


Tea prefex-ence restored and raised to 2d per lb. in April 1932. 
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Imports 6 months, April-September 1932 compared to 6 months 
April-September J931 




1931 

1932 

Increase or 
decrease 

From India 

... 

86 

102 

plus 16 

Ce} Ion 

... 

89 

97 

plus b 

Ja\a, etc 


40 

36 

minus 4 

All other countiies 

... 

8 j 

6 

minus 2 


Total ... 

223 

241 

plus 18 


The effect therefore of the preference will be to help India to retain her 
place in the United Kingdom market and to prevent any fmlher inroads of 
imports from Java. This is of immense value to this country inasmuch as 
during the 3 calendar years ending 3929, Indian tea represented 58 per cent 
of the total value of imports of tea into the United Kingdom. The monetary 
value of this preference to this country on the basis of imports from India 
into the United Kingdom is £ 2,309,000. 

It was freely said duiing the course of discussion on the Ottawa 
proposals that in any case what helps the tea industry does not help India, 
since most of it is controlled by British capital, and therefore any benefits 
accruing from the preference will go to British pockets. Sir Joseph Bhore, 
the Commerce Member, dispelled this notion in the following passage in his 
opening speech in the Assembly :— 

‘ The amount of Indian capital involved is by no means insignificant. 
I understand that the capital of purely Indian-owned estates is in the 
neighbourhood of 3^ crores of rupees and the capital of rupee tea companies 
is in the neighbourhood of 14 crores. Be it lemembered, further, that in the 
event of trouble, the Indian planter with his more slender reserves and his 
more restricted resources, would have been the first to go under. Remember 
further, sir, that close upon one million Indian labourers find employment in 
the tea gardens of India. It has been calculated that if a thousand acres of 
tea were closed down, the country would be losing something like 2 lakhs of 
rupees annually in wages, in salaries, in payments for transport and for local 
services and in the purchase of materials. I have with me here the statistics 
of four of the largest steiling tea companies and they show that no less than 
72 per cent of the gross earnings of these companies are spent in India. I 
hope, sir, the House will realise from these figures that a question of great 
magnitude is involved. I hope it will appreciate the fact that the closing 
down of any large proportion of the three-fourth million acres of tea in India 
would have meant something little short of disaster for this country.’ 

To have refused to enter into this Agreement with the United Kingdom 
would have been to betray every interest in India. 

Imports 

So much for exports. With regard to imports a preference of 10 
per cent is given in the Indian market to certain goods from the United 
6 
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Kingdom covering a range of only 22*] per cent of the total range of imports 
from the United Kingdom. In most cases this has been effected by fixing 
the standard rate of duty at 30 per cent and reducing it in the case of 20 
per cent for products or manufactures of the United Kingdom. These goods 
include provisions, oilman stores, wearing apparel, cutlery, hardware, 
electrical apparatus, asphalt, engine and boiler packing. In addition there is 
a preference of 10 per cent given by the lowering of duty in regard to ale 
and beer coming from the United Kingdom, and bitter and rum coming from 
the Colonies, and a preference of 7] per cent given by the lowering of duty 
on British motor o.rnibuses, vans and lorries. It is fairly obsrious on a survey 
of the Agreement that the money value of the preference given to India by 
Britain is far greater than the money value of the preference given by India 
to Great Britain. In fact it has been worked out that the nominal value of 
the preference granted by the United Kingdom to India on tlie basis of her 
trade in 1929 is nearly ;^6,000,000 whereas the nominal value of preference 
granted by India to the United Kingdom on the basis of the same year*s trade 
is ^1,769,000. 


General observations 

Preferences by themselves do not necessarily bring corresponding 
advantages to the producers. There must be organised production in place 
of disorganised over-production ,* there must be constantly improving quality; 
there must be up-io-date methods of grading and marketing; there must be 
reasonably cheap freight and transport. Surely, however, the preferences 
will give encouragement to the producer and will help him to feel that it is up 
to him to take the fullest advantage of them. 

The hope of the delegates at Ottawa as to the general effect of the 
Agreements there concluded and subsequently ratified is expressed in the 
following resolution:— 

‘ That by the lowering or removal of barriers among themselves provid¬ 
ed for in these Agreements, the flow of trade between the various countries 
of the Empire will be facilitated, and that by the consequent increase of 
purchasing power of their peoples, the trade of the world will also be 
stimulated and increased. 

Further that this Conference regards the conclusion of these Agreements 
as a step forward, which should in the future lead to further progress in the 
same direction, and which will utilise protective duties to ensure that the 
resources and industries of the Empire are developed on sound economic 
lines 

My own belief is that Ottawa is an important step in the direction of 
regional tariff arrangements which are bound to lead to increased facilities for 
trade. It did not do much to cause a world-rise in wholesale prices, which is 
mainly a matter of international co-operation and governmental action. 
Within the British Commonwealth the United Kingdom is the central factor, 
and its Government through the Chancellor of the Exchequer made the 
following statement:— 

* His Majesty^s Government desire to see wholesale sterling prices 
rise. The best condition for this would be a rise in gold prices, and the 
absence of a rise in gold prices inevitably imposes limitations on what can be 
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done for sterling. A rise in prices cannot be effected by monetary action 
alone, since various other factors which have combined to bring about the 
present depression must also be modified or removed before a remedy is 
assured. His Majesty’s Government, nevertheless, recognise that an ample 
supply ot short-term money at low rates may have a valuable influence, and 
they are confident that the efforts which have successfully brought about the 
present favourable monetary conditions can and will, unless unforeseen 
difficulties arise, be continued.’ 

This policy is being faithfully carried out and it may be fairly claimed 
that while the British Government is leading the world back to sanity by its 
financial policy, so Ottawa points the way to economic recovery by concluding 
reciprocal agreements between countries representing a large percentage of 
the world’s population. Great Britain has killed Free Trade, as free imports 
are wrongly called ; Ottawa has killed economic nationalism, which has stifled 
inter-continental trade. The hope of the world lies in freer trade, and 
regional agreements are its only practical basis at present. 


o 


TUNG OIL : YIELD AND USES 


Tung Oil was discussed for June Empire Production in an article 
which has commanded much attention and produced enquiries. The follow¬ 
ing extracts from The South Africa?! Suqar Joui^ml elaborate the same 
subject. They delve into the economics of tung oil and therefore follow 
appropriately the treatment of general characteristics of the product given in 
Empire Production in June. 


‘ There are well-established tung oil orchards in Florida, Georgia and 
other States of the U.S.A.’ says the South African Sugar Journal^ ‘ and the 
average yield there of dried nuts in an established orchard is given in the 
official bulletins as follows:— 


3rd year (when trees begin to bear) 
4th year 
5th year 
6th year 


Nuts per tree 
about 4 lb. 
„ 8 lb. 

„ 20 lb. 
„ 30 lb. 


7th year (when they are in full bearing) „ 40 lb. 


The nuts contain about 45 per cent, of oil, so the actual yield of the latter 
should amount to about 18 lb. per mature tree, or over half a ton per acre of 
64 trees. The normal price of the oil on the London market is ;i^40 per ton. 
lhat would mean a gross return of per acre per annum. Deduct from 
this railage of nuts to Durban, cost of crushing—which, including profit to 
the oil miller, is reckoned in the U.S.A. as 12*50 dollars, or 10^. per 
ton—freight and insurance to London, plus handling and sales commission 
there, and the planter should realise from an acre of trees in full bearing 
something between ;^12 lOjr. and ;^15 gross per annum^ 
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‘ The fruit is hard-shelled, about the size of an apple, and contains 4 or 5 
nuts. It is allowed to drop to the ground, and can be left there safely for 
sonae weeks to dry. When labour is available (and remember that the crop 
ripens about March/April) it can be gathered in by women and children who 
are paid by weight for the fruit gathered. This must then be split open to 
get out the nuts and the crop is ready for the oil mill. 

‘ In the U.S.A, the oil mills are equipped with decorticating machinery, 
which does away with all work on the farm. You reap as and when you 
please, 

‘ Tung oil gives an annual yield of 10^. to ;^15 per acre, with 
infinitely less expense for reaping, and once the trees are established, there 
is no further outlay and work except a moderate amount of yearly manuring 
and cultivating to keep the orchard clean. The trees bear for 30 to 40 years 
at least. Nor is there a very long wait for the first crop, since even at 3 
years old some 2Ss, to 305. per acre will come in, rising to double and treble 
that in the two following years, and that apart from the yield of catch 
crops. 

‘ That the quality of the oil from nuts grown in South Africa is in every 
way equal to that of oil imported from China has been definitely proved by- 
tests carried out at the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, London, at the 
behest of our Department of Agriculture. Dr. Phillips, head of the Division 
of Plant Industry, Pretoria, published full details in a recent issue of 
Farmmg hi Soiiili Africa. 

‘ There are practically no pests. In the U.S.A, young trees have suffer¬ 
ed occasionally by the attacks of nematodes, a parasitic worm, on the root 
system, but so far no reports have come to hand of any treeshaving been lost 
through this cause in South Africa.’ 

Concannon, the American, in a treatise on Tung Oil, published by the 
United States Department of Commerce, gives the following uses ot tung 
oil. 


Its employment in the paint and varnish industry is well known. Lino¬ 
leum manufacturers, too, use fairly large quantities. The textile industry has 
utilised it as waterproofing agent. 

Automobile brake linings are said to provide a possibility for a substan¬ 
tial outlet for the oil, where it is used for binding asbestos and cotton. Tung 
oil has been used in soap manufacture. 

Tung oil has been tried as a wood preservative in conjunction with 
creosote oil, but opinions as to its value are not favourable. It has a pio- 
mising field, however, as a preservative for fishing nets Insecticidal and 
medicinal properties have been claimed for tung oil, but there seems to be 
little definite information on the subject. Its use on boats by the Chinese 
is w’^ell known. It has proved to be of great value for waterproofing 
concrete. 

The magazine which is of most interest to the tung oil producer is the 
Oil and Colmr Trades Journal^ 8, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4, 
6d. per issue. In this journal tung oil is often referred to as wood oil. 
Firms are advertised as dealing with it and it is included in the market news 
from time to time. 
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FROM THE WEEKLY MAIL 


TEA RESTRICTION 


An article in your issue ot December 3 (p. 635) throws a good deal of 
doubt on the advisability of the proposed Restnction scheme and asks if it is 
not better to keep China tea out by a fairly low price and await the inevitable 
closing of uneconomic Dutch hot-country Estates and the certain falling off 
in crops of many British producers than to artiHcially restrict and run the 
risk of having the crisis all over again in a more virulent form than ever, if 
increased outputs by outside producers nullify restriction, etc. 

The article is taken from the Home and Colonial Mail, which generally 
knows what it is talking about in tliese matters but it surely cannot seriously 
be contended that China tea is now a serious competitor of Indian, Ceylon 
and Java tea in the principal maikets. Is it not the case that most of the 
China tea that is not consumed in the country goes to Russia ? It would 
be interesting to see the figuies of the exports of China tea and the 
destmations. 

* * * 

TEA CONSUMPnON IN 3931 


The following pointer to world tea consumption in 1931 has been 
collected. This does not indicate total world consumption as some minor 
coimtries are omitted. 


Australia 

Austria 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chili 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Demnark 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

India 

Irish Free State 
Italy 

Kenya Colony 
Mexico 
Morocco 
Newfoundland 
New Zealand 


Lbs. 

47,000,000 
1,146,000 
4,224,000 
605,000 
627,000 
147,0"0 
50,884,000 
5,695,000 
1,361,000 
1,265,000 
12,137,000 
3,271,000 
13,291,000 
609,000 
29,524,000 
583,000 
65,000,000 
23,962,000 
325,000 
500,000 
176,000 
12,392,000 
1,600,000 
10,141,000 


... 286,465,000 


Carried over 
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Tea Consumption in {continued) 

Lbs. 


Norway 

Brought forward 

... 286,465,000 
367,000 

Persia 


... 15,840,000 

Poland 


4,500,000 

Soviet Russia 


... 53,299,000 

South Africa 


... 12,302,000 

Spain 


343,000 

Sweden 


880,000 

Switzerland 


1,621,000 

Tunis 


3,082,000 

Turkey 


1,894,0C0 

United Kingdom 


... 461,87S0('0 

U.S.A. 

... 

... 84,926,000 


Total 


927,394,000 


What will the total be in another twenty years’ time one wonders ? 

Ceylon is going ahead with proposals for remedying the state of its 
staple industry, the latest being a scheme for a federation of tea producers of 
the British Empire. This idea was mooted by Mr. Bagot at a meeting of 
the Uva P. A. who said that we must first of all know the policy of our 
Empire Governments, i.e., aie they going to encourage and suppoit empire 
tea or are the vested interests of U. K. and Australia too powerful in the 
Dutch East Indies to allow of an adequ.tte tariff being raised against foreign 
teas ? Is the Dutch East Indies more valuable to the British Empire than the 
capital invested in Empire grown teas, Mr. Bagot asks, and he points out 
that other primary producers to-day have organisations working in co¬ 
operation with Dominion and Colonial Governments and by co-ordinating the 
views of the Marketing Boards with the help of the wholesale distributors, 
they are able to market their produce at a profitable price and increase 
consumption. 

A Tea Producers’ Federation should therefore be formed to represent the 
Empire Growers of India, Ceylon, Kenya and Nyassaland. Support for Mr. 
Bagot’s proposals was forthcoming from Mr. Carson Parker who stated that 
he was in favour of them because of what he had read in the report of the 
Imperial Economic Committee on Tea. 

It IS certainly a pity that an Empire Producers’ Company cannot be 
formed with sufficient capital for the purpose not only of presenting a united 
front to the various Governments but also of selling Empire tea direct to the 
public all over the British Empire. It would have to guarantee a moderate 
selling price over a period of years and also a reasonable standard of 
quality. 

* ^ jjk 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The Daily Telegraph is publishing a weekly supplement giving a short 
account of the various public schools in the country and the first number is 
most interesting. The schools dealt with are Eton, Brighton, Charterhouse, 
Cheltenham, Downside, Dulwich, Haileybury, Harrow, Leys, Marlbo¬ 
rough, St Paul’s, Wellington, Westminster and Winchester. CXher schools 
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will be dealt with in later supplements, but no mention appears to be 
made oi the cost of education at the various institutions, a rather important 
point in these exiguous days ! It may interest readers of the Plajiters' Chronicle 
to know that Bedford is one of the cheapest public schools in England, the 
annual fees for day boys being only ^30 per annum, while at Bedford 
Modem School these are as low ac* ;^12 per annum. Boarding fees are from 
;^60-90 a year I believe. 

Tins same paper has an article by the Headmaster of Christ Hospital on 
the necessity of altering the present control exercised over schools by 
IVIatriculation requirements. Even the world of industry and commerce 
demands a Matriculation or School-Leaving Certificate neither of which can be 
suitable for most business jobs; and this means that the non-brainy boy 
cannot be given what you might call a ‘ general knowledge,’ all-round, 
common-sense education at a public school, which would fit him for an 
ordinary business career or for life in the colonies. For instance, what 
practical use would a School Leaving-Certificate be to the average planter, 
w’hereas a certificate to the effect that the boy could think for himself, had 
good powers of observation, could write a plain business letter and was 
physically fit would, one imagines, be much more sensible ? 

Hi He 

It being the Xmas and New^ Year Season, when despite all their troubles 
Britons generally and Planters particularly usually succeed in looking on the 
bright side of things without much difficulty, may one conclude this article 
with the following quotation from the editorial of a well-known London daily, 
which gives some real ground for (iUicl optimism as to the future (in other 
words, * Are we downhearted, No !*):— 

‘ It is the official way to describe momentous events in language care¬ 
fully emptied of all emotional content. That is well exemplified by the 
King’s Speech on the prorogation of Parliament yesterday—a prosaic precis 
of one of the most epoch-making Pailiamentary sessions in living memory. 
Has it satisfied the expectations of those who returned the National Govern¬ 
ment to power with their unparalleled majority? Has it satisfied the 
majority themselves ? The first session is always most important. Failure 
is rarely retrieved, because it becomes progressively harder as the sessions 
pass for the majority to carry out the major items on their programme. 
Defeated Oppositions profit from the mischances which befall Governments, 
whether Ministexs are fairly responsible or not. Some, indeed, may not like 
this session’s crop, but that the crop is heavy is plain for all to see. 

* “ A balance,” says the Speech, “ has been re-established between income 
and expenditure in our national finances.” How simple it sounds! Yet it 
demanded heroic and sustained effort on the part of every class. “ The 
adverse balance of trade has been checked.” But the Import Duties Act by 
which the check was accomplished represents an economic revolution, the 
downfall of a stubbornly defended system, and the reversal of a long series 
of pitched battles. Now that “ a reasonable Protection has been afforded to 
British industry ” it seems incredible that it should have been so long delayed. 
But nations are slow to change their ways, and vital change is apt to come 
only after they have felt—as well as seen—the need. This country has had 
such good cause to feel that even the urgent needs of agriculture have been 
realised by our urban populations as never before. Party and principle—in 
what exact proportion we will not speculate—^led certain Liberal members of 
the National Government to break step and fall out. But the forward march 
was not deflected, nor the route changed. And it may even be that the pace 
next session will be Quickened.^ 
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THE FUTURE OF SPONGE RUBBER 

ANOTHER PRODUCT WHICH REQUIRES STANDARDISING 

BY 

Ralph Defries, a.i.c. 

Looking into the future, is a form of prophecy which can land one into 
embarrassing situations, but after carefully reviewing the facts concerning the 
production and marketing of sponge rubber during the last decade, one is 
driven to certain logical conclusions. 

In many ways sponge rubber is a unique material, and, like most 
materials of this nature, has produced its crop of fantastic ideas and impracti¬ 
cable suggestions for its use, all of which were to have made fortunes for the 
inventors. The reader will not be troubled with these, but, it is hoped, that 
this article will help manufacturers to realise the many practical uses to which 
this most interesting product is being xiut, and to indicate the directions in 
which development may be looked for. 

It is not more than 10-15 years ago that any reference to sponge rubber 
meant nothing more than a somewhat harsh red toilet sponge manufactured 
abroad, whilst the many purposes for which it is now employed were unheard 
of. It, therefore, comes as something of a surprise to those not familiar with 
this branch of the rubber industry, to find the number of articles of everyday 
use which are obtainable, many of which have been made of entirely different 
materials in the past. 

The articles which have been successfully made have produced a steady 
and continuous demand, which will increase as the advantages possessed by 
sponge rubber become better known to a wider public. The already wide 
range of articles on the market is sufficient evidence that the material holds a 
very definite place in the rubber industry. 

No Longer a Speciality 

There has been a tendency in the past among manufacturers to regard 
sponge rubber as a speciality—as something quite apart and different from 
ordinary rubber goods—oiily to be made by a few concerns who specialised 
in it and manufactured under carefully-guarded secret formulae and processes. 
It was inevitable, however, that this state of affairs could not last indefinitely, 
and, as the demand has increased, sponge rubber has steadily found its way 
into the range of products manufactured by a considerable number of rubber 
manufacturers. This change is for the good of the industry as a whole, as 
the larger the number of manufacturers the greater will be the variety of 
goods available to be brought to the notice of a much larger public. The 
danger of price-cutting is, however, introduced, and the future of sponge 
rubber as a profitable line of manufacture can only be assured so long as 
manufacturers insist on making a reasonable profit on the articles they offer 
for sale. 


The Question of Standardisation 

Another factor which is introduced is the variety of qualities, textures, 
densities, etc., as the material turned out by each factory varies to an enormous 
extent. It is becoming increasingly evident that some method of standardisation 
of physical qualities will become necessary in the not-far-distant future if the 
use of the material is to be developed on any large scale. Measurements of 
certain physical properties of a large number of samples have been carried 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT, SRIVILLIPUTTUR DIVISION 

Consequent on the death of Ktnnva Thevar, Sivakasi Agent, the follow¬ 
ing arrangements have been made with effect from the 12th instant. 

1. K. Subba Naidn, Agent, Uttaniapalaiyam, has been transferred to 
Sivakasi in place of the deceased agent. His address is :— 

K. Subba Naidu, 

Upasi Labour Agent, 

Sivakasi. 


2. K. Koodalingam, son of Kiiruva Thevar, the late Sivakasi Agent, 
has been appointed as Agent in Uttamapalaiyam on probation for 3 months 
vice Subba Naidu transfened to Sivakasi. His address is, 

K. Koodalingam, 

Upasi Labour Agent, 

Uttamapalaiy am. 

SRIVILLIPUTTUR, S. O. BOYD, 

November 25^ 1932, Super inieyidait. 


-: o :- 

CLOVE PRODUCTION 

The following is copy of a letter, addressed to the Secretary,‘U.P.A.S.L 
received from the Director of Industries, a short note on which appeared in 
our Editorial, dated 19th November* Any planters interessted and requiiing 
further infoimation should apply direct to the Director of Agriculture, 
Madras. 

From: 

V. RAMAKRIisHNA, ESQR., M.A., B. SC. (EdIN)., LC.S., 

Director of Indtcstries^ Madras, 

To 

The Secretary, 

United Planters^ Associaiioti of Southern India^ Madras, 

No. 1888^A/32. 

Sir, 

A sample of cloves received from Burliar station on the Nilgiris was 
forwarded to London for report as to its quality. The cloves are reported to 
be^of very good quality and worth about 9^. per lb, spot London and in the 
opinion of the trade in London, consignments of such cloves should find a 
ready sale in the London market. The price quoted for the Indian doves on 
the date of valuation was higher than that of Zanzibar cloves which were 
quoted at 7| c?. per lb. In view of the quality and price of the Indian clove, 
it seems desirable to take steps to increase the supplies of cloves so that a 
greater quantity may be put on the market. The importance of increasing 
supplies will be found from the fact that India impoits a very large quantity 
of doves from Zanzibar and Pemba as shown in the statement below:— 

Quantity in cwts. Value in Rs, 

192^-30 71,592 46 lakhs. 

1930-31 51,835 35 „ 

. 193W2 66,764 41 „ 
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2. The clove trees are found to grow well in situations at about 1,500 
feet above sea level. About 100 to 150 trees may be planted per acre. The 
trees begin to yield from 10 to 15 years. The produce from each tree may 
be estimated at 20 to 30 m.m. of green cloves which when dried give 
33 per cent. The average yield per acre may be estimated at about 1,500 lbs. 
of dry cloves. The Director of Agriculture will be glad to furnish on request 
further information to persons who desire to raise clove plantation. 

Office of the Director of Industries, Yours, etc. 

Post Box 432, Madras, W. Fyfe, 

Dated^ 7th November^ 1932. Fo?' Director of Industries, 


—-: o:- 

REGULATION OF TEA EXPORTS FROM THE 
PRODUCING COUNTRIES 

NOTICE TO THE PRESS 

Negotiations regarding the Regulation of Tea Exports are proceeding 
satisfactorily and without delay other than is involved by the necessity of con¬ 
sulting continuously with interests in the East. 

W. H. Peasf, 

Sccfetary^ 

Indian Tea Association (London), 
South Indian Association in London 
ii, Mincing Lanc^ London R. C. 3, 

November 7, 1932. 

John Still, 

Secretary, 

Ceylon Association in London, 
d, Latmnce Pountney Hill^ 

London^ E. C 4-. 


-: o :- 

DISTRICT NOTES 

NILGIRI-WYNAAD 

i\yatites of m Extraordinary General Meeting of the Nilgiri-Wynaad Planters’ Association 
(Incorporated) held at Oudalur Rest House, on Wednesday 
2nd November, 1932, at 10 a.tn. 

Present: 

Messrs. R» Fowke (Chairmari)^ G, JV, Fulcher, R. M, Nicolls, B. S. 
Conner, A. Lang, W. P, Scott, C. A. Reid, A. R. Innes, R, C. Horsley, 
C. K. Pittock, and R. M. Greig {Hon. Secretary). 

Notice calling the Meeting was taken as read. 

Minutes of the last Meeting held on August 1, 1932, was taken 
as read. 
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Bangalore Dcleqaies Report. —The Hon. Secretary icad tlie Delegates’ 
Report:— 

Mr. Pittock proposed a vote of thanks to the Delegates for attending 
the Meeting and asked the Meeting to sanction their expenses which was 
carried. 

Coiiee Groum:^ Associaimn —Ihe Hon. Secretary read Mr. Congreve’s 
Report as delegate to an Executive Committee Meeting of the above Asso¬ 
ciation held at Tellicherry on September 2, 1932. The Hon. Secretary was 
instructed to circulate this Report to all Coffee interests in the District. The 
Chainnan explained that the Bangalore delegates had on their responsibility, 
in view of the short notice, appointed Mr. Congreve as delegate to attend 
the Meeting at Tellicherry. The M^ing sanctioned Mr. Congreve's 
travelling expenses. 

Correspondence .—Read letters from Mr. James in connection with 
Panchayats and Profession-tax. 

Tea Restrictio7i .—Read letters and cables received from the Secretary, 
U.P.A.S.I. After some discussion the Hon. Secretary was instiucted to 
forward to the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I., a note giving the Association's view^s 
on this subject. 

Sale of Tea in India —Read letter fiom Secretary, U.P.A.vS.L, covering 
the proceedings of the Sub-Committee appointed at Bangalore to consider the 
LT.A. American and Foreign Markets Sub-Cemmittee's proposals for the sale 
of tea in India. 

Workmen^s ConipC7isaiicn Act .—Rerd letter from Mr. James in connection 
wdth the above. 

Liquor Read letter from the Collector of the Nilgiris, asking 

whether the Association wish to propose any changes of the above in the 
Gudalur Taluk. The Hon. Secrelaty was instructed to reply that no changes 
are prbposed. 

Secretary, U.P.A.S.Ps Report for October 1932 .—Read this Report, and in 
this connection Mr. Conner proposed and Mr. Fulcher seconded the following 
resolution which was carried -unanimously:— 

‘ That in view of the Resolution passed at a Meeting of the Nilgiri 
District Board on September 21,1932, expressing its desire that the Choladi- 
Ootac^nund Road be taken over by the P.W.D.. and of the strong repre¬ 
sentation made by the U.P.A.S.I,, Government be again approached to 
favourably consider the question. Further, that as it is understood that it is 
contemplated granting a sum of 7-60 lakhs to the Districc Board for the re¬ 
construction of part of the Road, we would strongly urge for the work to be 
effective, that it is undertaken by the P.W.D.* 

There being no further business the Meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 

R. M. GREIG, 
H<ni. Secretary. 


R. FOWKE, 
Chairma7i. 
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NELLIAMPATHIES 

Proceedings of the Third Quarterly Meeting of the Nelliampathy Planters’ Association 
held at Ooiacoolly Factory at 9 a.m. on November 11, 1932. 

Prese7if: 

E. G. Cameron, Esq. (Chairman), A. Hall, Esq, H. D. ChaldecolL, Esq., 
The Managers Palagapandy and Karapara Estates, P. W. Davis, Esq*, 
(Honorary Secretary), and Col. J. (Visitor), 

The Notice calling the Meeting was read. 

The Proceedings of the last Quarterly Meeting and of the Committee 
Meeting held on August 3, weie taken as read and confirmed. 

Nelliampathy Plan ter Associaimi Subscriptions, —Proposed by Mr. Davis 
and seconded by Mr. Hall:—‘ That the Nelliampathy Planters* Association 
Subscription on mature acreages which do not harvest any crop in any one 
quarter shall be subject to refund of Pies three per acre account subscriptions 
for that quarter. The total so refundable to be refunded at the close of each 
financial year. 

This lule to be retrospective as from April 1, 1932. 

The motion was discussed but not put to the vote as it w’-as decided to 
refer this to the Committee to be dealt with at a special Meeting to be held 
next month for the purpose. 

Ghat Road,—Nadghani to Poly am para Turn-off, —The Committee’s 
action in allotting Rs. 250 to this work was confirmed. 

Roads. —1. Polyampara iu) n-off to Ooiacooly. —Correspondence was read. 

2. Ghat Road.---T\\Q Sccretaiy was instructed to wiite to the Chief 
Engineer pointing out the undesirability ol heaping earth on the surface of 
the Road when cutting back corners and removing slips. 

Oiiiiurn Bonus, —The question of stopping this was raised and discussed. 
The Meeting was unable to arrive at a common view point on the matter and 
it was decided tliat the matter should be put on the Agenda at the January 
Meeting, with a view to arriving at a decision before the annual settlement of 
labour. 

Recovery of Debts for Maistries by the Labour DeparUnent, —It was 
suggested by Mr. Cameron that a fee of 10 per cent of recoveries by the 
Labour Department might be charged by the Estate concerned to all 
Maistries on sums so recovered. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
raise this question with the Secretary, U.P.A.S.L with a view to general 
adoption if possible. 

Workmen's Compensation Act .—Proi’)Osed from the chair, Seconded by 
Mr. Davis and carried :— 

‘ This Association considers that the application of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to Estate Laboiu and not to other agricultural labour as 
well, is most inequitable and indefeasible. In the present depressed state of 
planting interests every additional burden tends to add to the unemployment 
problem.* 

Tea Restriction, —Correspondence was recorded. 

The Meeting then closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. Hall for the use of 
his Factory. 

B. G. CAMERON, P. WELLINGER DAVIS. 

Ckairma 7 i. Hofwrary Secretary, 
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CENTRAL TRAVANCORE 

The Mhu^es of an Extraordinary OeGora! Meeticg being the half-yearly 
Genera! Meeting of the Central Tra^ancore Planters’ Association 
(incorporated in T<a\a!icofe) held at the Peermade Club on 
November 12, 1932 at 10 

Present: 

Messrs. R. J. McMtillin [Chair^nan), H. Gibbon, W. Watters, E. C. Syl¬ 
vester, G, Newton, W. A. J. Milner, T. M. Lewns, J. S. Wilkie, M. R. Cogh- 
lan, J. M. Wilkie, A. R. St. George, L N. James, W. M. Stantan, 
A. B. Gordon Graham, J. D. Richardson and C. J. Madden {Hcmmry 
Secretayy). 

By their proxies : Messrs. R. P. Roissier and R, E. C. James. 

Before commencing the business of the Meeting the Chairman said he 
would like to ask members to express sympathy with the relatives of Mr. 
J. A. Richardson who died on September 28, 1932 at a Nursing Home in 
Hove, Sussex. 

Mr. W. A. J. Milner spoke as follows:— 

Mr. Chairman and Grntlemen, 

I should like to suggest, if I may, that this meeting places on record its 
great appreciation ot the late Mr. J. A. Richardson’s work on its behalf over 
so many years; and, in putting this to the Meeting, I might mention the fol¬ 
lowing facts: 

The late Mr. J. A. Richardson was I think I am right in saying one of 
tliis District’s best known and most distinguished planters in recent years. He 
was a contemporary in Peermade of many good planters known to us, such 
as the late Mr. G. L. Ac Worth, K. E. Nicolls, the late Mr. D. McArthur, 
W. H. G. Leahy, H. C. Westaway, R. P, Roissier, J. S. Wilkie, P. Bissett 
and F. E. LeFeuvre. 

It is I believe the fact that Mr. Richardson was, before coming to Peer- 
made. one of the pioneer band of High Range planters which included such 
well-known names as P. R. Buchanan, H. L. Pinches, H. H. French, J. C. 
Abbott, A. H. Mead, R. Harley, T. C. Forbes and J. J. Murphy. 

Mr. Richardson came to this District in 1905 as Manager of Southern 
India Tea Estates Co. at Glenmary, where so many of us treasure meirories 
of his genial ways and generous hospitality. 

Not content with being one of the High Range pioneers, * J. A. R.’; 
was one of the first in the field in Mundakayam in the 1909 Rubber Boom 
and in 1911 together with several others he commenced to open up that fine 
estate in Peermade, Cheenthalaar, which is undoubtedly at the present time 
one of the finest properties in S. India. 

From Glenmary Mr. Richardson went to Ashley and continued to act as 
V. A. for several tea and rubber companies. He became Planting Member, 
Travancore Legislative Council in (I think) 1915 and carried on this hono¬ 
rary work most ably and for the common good until 1918. Frotn 1919 to 
1922 he was Planting Member, Madras Legislative Council, as well as Chair¬ 
man, of U.P.A.S.I. in 1910 and 1914-15 in all of which positions his great 
charm of manner, ability and tact made him a great success. 

In 1921 Mi. Richardson went to Cochin as General Manager of the 
Medwa Company’s Estate Agency Department, continuing his Estate 
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visiting from that place. He retired home in 1928 and became a Director of 
the Southern India and vStagbrook Companies. 

Mr. Richard&on*s name was well-known and honoured in every planting 
district in S. India, where he had many friends, both Eiiropean and Indian, as 
well as inOotacamund, Madras, Cochin and Trivandrum ; but in this district 
of Peermadc particularly his loss will be most keenly felt by all of those who 
knew and liked him so well for so many years and foi uhom lie did many a 
kindly act of fiiendship and help at one time or another. 

We feel the deepest sympathy with his relatives in their bereavement. 

1. The Minutes of the General Meeting held on July 2,1932 were taken 
as read and signed as a correct record. 

2. Correspondence. 

Travancon Food AduUoaimi Act. —Read letter AT'~5, dated October 
31, 1932 from the Secretary U.P.A.S.L, Madras and No. G. 283, dated 
November 7, 1932 from the Superintendent, Indian Tea Cess Committee, 
Bangalore expressing opinions on tlic Draft Rules published in the 
Gazette. 

The Honorary Secretaiy was instiucted to write to the Government 
Department concerned and give the points brought out by the I.T.C.C. 
Superintendent. A copy of the letter was to be sent to the Travancore 
Combined Planters’ Association. 

5. Estates in arrears ndt/i Snbscn'ptions. 

Read letter, dated October 26, 1932 from Mr. V. J. Joseph, b.a,, b.l., the 
Association’s Legal Advisor explaining the positions of these Estates with 
regard to their dues to the Association. 

6. U.P.A.S.L General Meetings August 193?. 

The Report of the Delegates Messns. W. A. J. Milner and C. J. Madden 
had been circulated with the Committee Meeting Minutes of October 15, 
1932. 

No questions wei’c asked. 

Planting Directory. The Ilonoraiy vSecretary was instructed to write 
and ask that every reference to the Association should be referred to the 
Honorary Secretary before publication as errors could be pointed to in the 
1932 edition. 

7. U.P.A.SJ. Re-o^ganimation Scheme. 

The Report of the Delegate Mr. W. A* J. Milner to the U. P. A. S. 1. 
Re-organijsation Sub-Committee had been circulated to members. 

The Meeting then went into the Committee. 

Open Meeting. 

Proposed by Mr. J. S. Wilkie and seconded by Mr. W. Watters:— 

^ That this Association awaits official details of the proposed Re-orga¬ 
nization and considers it essential that it should not involve any increase in 
U.P.A.S.L expenditure.’ Carried. 

8. Tea Cess Advisory Committee. 

The Report of the Delegate Mr. W. A. J. Milner to the Meeting held 
on October 24, 19.32 had been circulated. 

Mr. Milner explained the proposed working of the Depot scheme. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. W. A. J. Milner for so 
kindly attending the Meetings of the U. P. A. S- L Re-organization and Tea 
Cess Advisory Committees. Carried. 
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9. T'ea Restriction Scheme, 

The details so far available had been circulated to members and the 
following resolution was proposed by Mr. W, A. J, Milner and seconded-by 
Mr. J. S. Wilkie. 

‘ That this Association is in favour of the proposed Restriction scheme 
and awaits details with interest. This Association trusts that the U.P.A.S.L 
and L T. A, can come to an arrangement to restrict crops amongst their 
members in order to avoid the flooding of internal markets which seems 
inevitable otherwise, if restriction is on exports only \ Carried, 

10. Sri Mulam Popular Assembly, 

Read letter, dated November 1, 1932 from the Travancore Combined 
Planters’ Association. 

The meeting then went into Committee. 

Open meeting. 

Proposed from the Chair, 

* That the Travancore Combined Planters’ Association be asked to call 
a Meeting to discuss the new Constitution as early as possible Carried, 

Mr. W. A. J. Milner was elected to attend as Delegate. 

11. Stamp Duty on Title Deeds, 

Read letter SIR/R., dated October 1^1, 1932 from the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary, Central Travancore Planters’ Association to Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Travancore, requesting investigation into the present method of fixing 
Stamp Duty on Title Deeds. 

12. Revision of Factory Act, 

A Sub-Committee of two members Messrs. J. S. Wilkie and C, J* Madden 
had been appointed to draw up a letter to the Travancore Combined Planters’ 
Association on the subject and this had been forwarded with the Committee’s 
approval. The letter was then read out to the meeting with the reply from 
the Travancore Combined Planters’ Association, dated November 8, 1932. 

Mr. W. A. J. Milner proposed and Mr. A. R. St. George seconded a 
vote of thanks to Messrs, J. S. Wilkie and C. J. Madden for the trouble they 
had taken in the matter. 


Curried, 

13. Issue of Free Passes by Forest Department, 

The Meeting regretted they could not assist Penshurst and Woodlands 
Estates in the issue of Free Passes by the Forest Department as the pro¬ 
cedure and time limit was clearly laid down in the Forest Manual. 

14. Plague, 

Dn C. G. Muller and Dr. N. Krishnan Tampi, b.s.sc., 

D.p.H., then entered the meeting by invitation. 

Dr. N. Krishnan Tampi addressed the Meeting at length and most 
lucidly and in an interesting manner on Plague. 

He asked that the following measures should be adopted : 

(1) Records of mean daily temperature kept and the average to be 
forwarded to his office once a fortnight, so that when the weather was 
favourable to rat and flea breeding, extra precautions could be taken. 

(2) Continue the rat campaign* 

(3) Thorough cleaning of coolie lines inside and outside once in 
three months. 
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(4) Rat proofing of rice stores. 

(5) Rats found dead to be reported promptly. 

The Chairman proposed a heaity vote of thanks to Dr. Krishnan Tampi 
for his most interesting speech and this was earned with applause. 

Dr. Muller and Dr. Krishnan Tampi then left the Meeting. 

The Honorary Secretary explained that the accounts for Plague Vaccine 
w’ere very involved and asked that someone be deputed to go into them and 
check their accuracy in case errors might arise in the future, since Govern¬ 
ment were so long in settling matters. 

The Meeting appomted Mr. A. R. St. George to go into the accounts 
with the Honorary Secretary. 

15. Roads. 

No one had anything to bring up. 

16. Any other Btisiness. 

European Ai^sociaiion .—The Chairman then addressed the Meeting 
Gentlemen, 

With your permission I would like to say a little about the European 
Association. I have recently become District Representative in place of 
Mr. Canllay and I was sorry to notice that instead of 100 per cent of the 
people of this Distiict being as I thought members of the Association I 
find according to the list sent me by Mr. James that only 31 belong. I 
think this list is not accurate as I believe several of those who subscribe are 
not on it and I am going to try to bring it up to date. 

I am also sorry to sec that there are only two lady subscribers. 
Ladies are as welcome as men in the Association and as their subscrip¬ 
tion is only Rs. 5 a year it would be very pleasing to be able to enrol 
some more. Perhaps the married members will try to induce their wives 
to add to the list- 

The European Association, gentlemen, is an Association that it seems to 
me all Europeans should join because it is the only body in India which 
voices the needs of the Europeans in India and gives us a status amongst 
the multitudes in the country who are clamouring for their particular 
ambitions and, being a very small minority, we can very easily go unheard 
unlecs we have an organisation recognised by the Government to make 
known our wants. 

In England we have different Political Parties, Conservative, Liberal, 
Labour, to which we can belong according to our particular views, but 
out here we have only the one and unless we back it up and strengthen 
ic by being recognised members it is likely to be submerged by the 
powerful parties which will err long organize to compete in the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 

We ought none of us to he neutral now or in the coming times because it 
means so much to each of us as individuals and as a community, and we 
should all apply a shoulder to help pushing the wheel of our needs. 

I have often heard people ask what the European Association does and 
it seems to me a curious question because the great deal it does seems to me 
very apparent. It has such powerful connections that it can gain the ear of 
the Government and it has a very definite say in all questions of the day 
concerning the legislation of the country. It is in touch with and respect^ 
by the political leaders of most communities and can exercise great weight in 
questions that come up before the legislatures for discussion. It is in fact a 
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To reap ihe fullest possible advantages which 
necessarily follow self-development you need lo 
, have a definite phin of procedure. Too many well- 
read clever people (ai! in the stern battle o( life 
because their objective is obscure. rhesc do not 
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